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GEORGE ELIOT AND CHESS. 


—— 


~N all the numerous chess references in general literature which 
have always been so popular with readers, from the days of 
Twiss to the latest magazine, I remember very few selections 
= dealing with chess from the works of women. Indeed, chess 
is eminently considered a masculine amusement, too complex, as 
Aristotle said of logic, for the intellects of women and children. In 
spite of the fact that hundreds of women play the game, each one is 
considered in her own circle as some one rather exceptional. Con- 
sequently when I say that, of the great English novelists, the one 
whose books betray the greatest intellectual sympathy for chess was a 
woman, I am likely to awaken either protest or astonishment. 
There is nothing in George Eliot’s letters, or in any of the lives 
of her which I have read, to show that she personally played chess. In 
a letter to Mrs. Peter Taylor, 28th December, 1863, she wrote : ‘‘ We 
have been giving our evenings up to parental duties—1.e., games and 
music, for the amusement of the youngsters.”’ But this is far from 
implying that the games included chess ; probably not from what we 
have just seen Aristotle saying about the youngsters! Draughts, 
backgammon, whist, cards in general, all these George Eliot tells us she 
played—only chess is omitted. And yet if there is one trait suggested 
by her style of writing, it seems to me to be that she worked out her 
plots strategically and impersonally, as from the point of view of a 
fervid chess player. This is not the place for an essay on George 
Eliot’s methods, and I must leave the suggestion, in its broader aspect, 
to the reader to develop. I cannot refrain, however, from mentioning 
in passing, what seems to me the one great defect of her stories—the fact 
that when her situation gets too complicated for her to work out satis- 
factorily she arbitrarily kills off whatever character is most in the way. 
Readers of any of her stories will remember such ex machina inter- 
ventions at the crucial moment. It is this that I wanted to bring out, 
as though a chess player getting involved in some intricate position, 
arbitrarily removed one of the opponent’s men, and went on to a ready 
solution of the situation. A great defect, surely, in a chess analyst. 
Is it not one also in an analyst of human character ? 
Now to return to our narrower study of her books. And, first, 
I must say that my quotations are all referred to my own edition, 
which happens to be the Personal Edition, issued by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co., of New York, in 1901. Readers equipped with other 
Al 
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texts, who wish to consult the passages more at length than space here 
permits, can readily make the necessary changes for themselves. My 
abbreviations (‘‘ Mill” for The Mull on the Floss, &c.), are sufficiently 
obvious. ~ 

George Eliot, in my estimation, considered her plots from a doubly 
strategic standpoint. The whole plot was one long game, played 
out mercilessly towards the losing side, but the smaller incidents also 


were like skirmishes in a game, interesting to study by themselves. 


Once we find two chapters (the 47th and 48th in Romola) strategically 
suggested from chess, the former being headed ‘‘ Check,” and the latter 
“Counter Check,” and again (felix, chap. xxv.) we have a chapter 
with a chess quotation by way of heading, though who the quotation is 
from I must leave to the British Chess Magazine readers to find out 
for me, as I have not come across it before — 

““M. : Check is to your Queen ! 

N. Nay, your own king is bare, 
And moving so, you give yourself checkmate.” 

And here I should add that of the twelve volumes in my set, the 
only one which has no reference to chess is the one of Complete Poems. 
The most, eight in all, found in any one story, are, strange to say, in 
Romola, that old Florentine tale of days with which we do not associate 
the game. And yet those were very important days for the game, 
when the development of the pieces which had been in progress for 
centuries was finally taking on definite shape. ‘“‘ Life had its zest for 
the old Florentine,’’ we are told at the very beginning of the novel 
(Romola I., pp. 6-7). “ . . . He loved his game at chess under 
that same loggia, and his biting jest, and even his coarse joke, as not 
beneath the dignity of a man eligible for the highest magistracy.”’ 

Sometimes a chess simile is woven into the very texture of the 
style, by being alluded to at wide intervals, showing that it is not 
merely fortuitous, but held in view all the way. For instance, in 
Deronda (I. p. 129) we have : * Lush glanced afterhima moment . . 
and said, in a subdued voice: ‘ Check, old boy!’ ”’, and a third of a a 
volume later : ‘‘ Here certainly was a ‘mate’ in answer to Lush’s ‘check.’”’ 

George Eliot’s vocabulary, apart from the passages dealing more 
immediately with chess, is often influenced by terms in the game. 
“Check ” is a word of too many shades of meaning, to be often directly 
attributable to the game, unless it be in passages like : “‘ ‘ But suppose 
we need that men should be better than we are,’’’ said Gwendclen, 
“with a little air of ‘ check!’ ” (Deronda, I., 347). 

More technical is the verb to stalemate, as in Middlemarch (I. 115): 
““ He spoke rather sulkily, feeling himself stalemated.”’ 

The most frequent words derived from the game are, of eourse, 
checkmate and move. The following are quoted at random :— 
“Lydgate, seeing himself checkmated by a move which he had often 
used himself ’’ (Middlemarch, II., 41), and ‘‘ Lydgate flung himself 
into a chair, feeling checkmated ” (Middlemarch, II., 250). ‘‘ Ludovico 
Sforza . . . thought of a move which would checkmate his 
adversaries ’’ (Romola, I., 223). ‘“‘I must differ from you . in 
your belief that the Frate will checkmate his Holiness. The F rate’ S 


us 
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game is an impossible one” (Romola, II., 14). ‘ Tito had meditated 
a decisive move, and he had made it” (Romola, I1., 34). ‘‘ Hans, 
starting up with a sense of being checkmated ” (Deronda, II., 96). 
‘““ Thus she had completely checkmated herself; unless she could resolve 
on one unpleasant move—namely, to humble herself to her brother, and 
recognize his wife ’’ (Amos, 63). ‘‘‘ Mr. Dempster and his colleagues 
will find themselves checkmated after all’ ” (Janet, 253). 

These quotations are rather colourless, and are simply given to 
show how naturally the terms fell from her pen. The words chessmen 
and chessplayer are used less often, but in more interesting passages, in 
connections drawn more immediately from the game. 

‘““ The Prince, who is a large, stout ‘ moustache,’ squeezed in at the 
waist with a gold belt, looking like one of those dressed up personages 
who are among the chessmen that the Cavours of the world play their 
games with ”’ (Letter to Mrs. Congreve, 4th April, 1860). ‘‘ Will could 
not like to leave his own chessmen in the heat of a game” (Middle- 
march, I1., 75). ‘‘ He laid his plan, and calculated all his moves with 
the fervid deliberation of a chess player in the days of his first ardour, 
and was amazed himself at his sudden genius as a tactician ”’ (Mill, 450). 
‘He felt very much like an uninitiated chessplayer who sees that the 
pieces are in a peculiar position on the board, and might open the way 
for him to give checkmate, if he only knew how”’ (Felix, 255). - 

All these quotations show how George Eliot entered into the 
spirit and feeling of chess. ‘‘ There was no malignity in Tito Melema’s 
satisfaction,’ she says in Romola (II., 159), “it was the mild self- 
gratulation of a man who has won a game that has employed hypothetic 
skill, not a game that has stirred the muscles and heated the blood.” 

There are many other passages in which the reference to chess is 
at most indirect : ‘‘ When, the next morning, Tito put this determina- 
tion into act he had chosen his colour in the game, and had given an 
inevitable bent to his wishes’”’ (Romola, I., 108). Such passages do not 
possess any great interest, but there is one I am very fond of, which 
also has a curious bearing on a totally distinct passage in Feltx Ho/t :— 

“ Precepts of charity uttered with faint breath at the end of a 
sermon are perfectly futile, when all the force of the lungs has been 
spent in keeping the hearer’s mind fixed on the conception of his 
fellow-men, not as fellow-sinners and fellow-sufferers, but as agents of 
hell, as automata through whom Satan plays his game upon earth.” — 

This idea of human beings as automata finds a strange counterpart 
in another conception of automata becoming reasoning beings. Here 
is the passage at full length :— 

“Fancy what.a game of chess would be if all the chessmen had 
passions and intellects, more or less small and cunning; if you were 
not only uncertain about your adversary’s men, but a little uncertain 
also about your own ; if your Knight could shuffle himself on to a new 
square by the sly; if your Bishop, in disgust at your Castling, could 
wheedle your Pawns out of their places; and if your Pawns, hating 
you because they are Pawns, could make away from their appointed 
posts that you might get checkmate on a sudden. You might be the 
longest-headed of deductive reasoners, and yet you might be beaten 
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by your own Pawns. You would be especially likely to be beaten, if 
you depended arrogantly on your mathematical imagination, and 
regarded your passionate pieces with contempt. — 

“Yet this imaginary chess is easy compared with a game a man 
has to play against his fellow-men with other fellow-men for his instru- 
ments. He thinks himself sagacious, perhaps, because he trusts no 
bond except that of self-interest ; but the only self-interest he can 
safely rely on is what seems to be such to the mind he would use or 
govern. Can he ever be sure of knowing this ?”’ (Felix, 280). 

That George Eliot’s interest in chess was not limited to its being 
a game, but to its possibilities as a subject for art and in broader ways, 
appears from her knowledge of Retzsch :— 

“Most of us remember Retzsch’s drawing of Destiny in the shape of 
Mephistopheles playing at chess with man for his soul, a game in which 
we may imagine the clever adversary making a feint of unintended 
moves, so as to set the beguiled mortal on carrying his defensive pieces 
away from the true point. of attack. The fiend makes preparation his 
_ favourite object of mockery, that he may fatally persuade us against our 
best safeguard ; he even meddles so far as to suggest our taking our water- 
proofs when he is well aware the sky is going to clear, foreseeing that 
the imbecile will turn his delusion into a prejudice against waterproofs 
instead of giving a closer study to the weather-signs.”’ (Deronda, II., 60). 

There are only two actual games at chess described in the novels, 
one in Amos Barton, the other in Adam Bede. 

“But now Mr. Bridmain brought out the chess-board, and Mr. 
Barton accepted his challege to play a game, with immense satisfaction. 
The Rev. Amos was very fond of chess, as most people are who can 
continue through many years to create interesting vicissitudes in the 
game, by taking long-meditated moves with their Knights, and subse- 
quently discovering that they have thereby exposed their Queen. 

‘““Chess is a silent game. . . . so we will leave Camp Villa.” 
(Amos, 37.) 

And poor Mr. Barton’s skul comes in for a little sarcasm again 
later : ‘“‘ If there was any one point on which he showed an inclination 
to be excessive, it was confidence in his own shrewdness and ability in 
practical matters, so that he was very full of plans which were some- 
thing like his moves in chess—admirably well calculated, supposing 
the state of the case were otherwise ”’ (Amos, p. 50). 

The other picture, of Mr. Irvine and his mother, is so beautifully 
drawn that I shall quote it in full, for it deserves to stand with better- 
known chess pictures, drawn in colours instead of in words :— 

“But people who have pleasant homes get indoor enjoyments 
that they would never think of but for the rain. If it had not been a 
wet morning, Mr. Irvine would not have been in the dining-room 
playing at chess with his mother, and he loves both his mother and 
chess quite well enough to pass some cloudy hours very easily by their 
help. Let me take you into that dining-room, and show you the Rev. 
Adolphus Irvine, Rector of Broxton, Vicar of Hayslope, and Vicar of 
Blythe, a pluralist at whom the severest Church reformer would have 
found it difficult to look sour. We will enter very softly, and stand 
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still in the open doorway, without awaking the glossy brown setter 
who is stretched accross the hearth with her two puppies beside her ; 
or the pug, who is dozing, with his black muzzle aloft, like a sleepy 
president. 

“The room is a large and lofty one, with an ample mullioned 
oriel window at one end; the walls, you see, are new, and not yet 
painted ; but the furniture, though originally of an expensive sort, is 
old and scanty, and there is no drapery about the window. The 
crimson cloth over the large dining table is very threadbare, though it 
contrasts pleasantly enough with the dead hue on the plaster of the 
walls ; but on this cloth there is a massive silver waiter, with a decanter 
of water on it, of the same pattern as two larger ones that are propped 
up on the sideboard, with a coat of arms conspicuous in their centre. 
You suspect at once that the inhabitants of this room have inherited 
more blood than wealth, and would not be surprised to find that 
Mr. Irvine had a finely cut nostril and upper lip ; but at present we can 
only see that he has a broad flat back and an abundance of powdered 
hair, all thrown backward and tied behind with a black ribbon—a bit 
of conservatism in costume which tells you that he is not a young man. 
He will perhaps turn round by and by, and, in the meantime, we can. 
look at that stately old lady, his mother, a beautiful aged brunette, 
whose rich-toned complexion is well set off by the complex wrappings 
of pure white cambric and lace about her head and neck. She is as 
erect in her comely embonpoint as a statue of Ceres ; and her dark face, 
with its delicate aquiline nose, firm, proud mouth, and small intense 
black eye, is so keen and sarcastic 1n its expression that you instinctively 
substitute a pack of cards for the chessmen, and imagine her telling 
your fortune. The small brown hand with which she is lifting her 
Queen is laden with pearls, diamonds, and turquoises; and a large 
black veil is very carefully adjusted over the crown of her cap, and 
falls in sharp contrast on the white folds about her neck. It must take 
a long time to dress that old lady in the morning! But it seems a 
law of nature that she should be dressed so; she is clearly one of those 
children of royalty who have never doubted their right divine, and 
never met with any one so absurd as to question it. 

‘“““ There, Dauphin, tell me what that is!’ says the magnificent 
old lady, as she deposits her Queen very quietly and folds her arms. 
‘I should be sorry to utter a word disagreeable to your feelings.’ 

“““ Ah! you witch-mother, you sorceress! How is a Christian 
man to win a game off you ? I should have sprinkled the board with 
holy water before we began. You’ve not won that game by fair 
means, now, so don’t pretend it.’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s what the beaten have always said of great 
conquerors. But, see, there’s the sunshine falling on the board, to 
show you more clearly what a foolish move you made with that Pawn. 
Come, shall I give you another chance ?’ 

‘“* No, mother, I shall leave you to your own conscience, now it’s 
clearing up.’’”’ (Bede, 55). 

These, then, are George Eliot’s claims to rank with the numerous 
galaxy of writers who have in passing felt the spell of the royal game. 
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Her stories are built primarily on strategic lines, similar in nature to 
those underlying the play of. chess; her vocabulary is to a certain 
extent influenced by the terms of the game, and her similes likewise ; 
and, finally, she can rise to obtaining new inspiration from this ever- 
fresh reservoir of ideas and metaphors, as in her remarkable conception 
of the animated chessmen, or in this beautiful description from Adam 
Bede. ALAIN C. WHITE. 


REVIEW. 


‘““ Dreihundert Schachpartien,” by Dr. Tarrasch. Published by - 
Veit & Co., Leipzig. Price 11 Marks. 

In introducing this re-print to our readers, we cannot do better 
than quote Dr. Tarrasch’s own description of the scope of the work. He 
tells us in the preface that it embodies three things—“ Firstly, a collec- 
tion of 300 games, for the most part finely played and interesting ; 
secondly, the annotations have made of it gradually a manual of chess, 
especially of the middle game, though one without system or order ; 
thirdly, to all those who take an interest in me personally—and, 
strange to say, all chess players are not included in this category—it 
presents a review of my development as a player.’’ Considered from 
either of these three aspects, the book must be pronounced a brilliant 
success. Dr. Tarrasch has crossed swords with all the most eminent 
chess duellists of the last fifty years. The details of these encounters, 
annotated with the leisurely, analytic, picturesque, and incisive pen 
of the “ Preceptor Germaniz,”’ cannot fail to be interesting and 
instructive. They constitute a well of pure chess undefiled, accessible 
to all conversant with the German system of notation. The un- 
systematic character of the book, considered as a manual of instruction, 
will enhance its attractiveness to most players, for, speaking generally, 
we are tasters of chess rather than students, preferring to take our 
instruction, if have it we must, with a maximum of pleasure and a 
minimum of effort. It is not for our own good, but for the other 
fellow’s undoing, that we tolerate instruction at all. We need it 
because he may have it, and we want no whit more of it than Its 
necessary to beat him every time. Most of us have an inner conviction 
we only require to be lightly armoured with it. If any stranger of the 
Dreadnought type, laden to the scuttles with the “‘ Handbuch ”’ and 
other foreign death-dealing contraptions, sail into our waters—well, 
we are not devoid of ingenuity : there are more combinations in the 
board than were ever played upon it. Even the ‘ Handbuch ”’ is not 
final. Anyway, it is a costly and top-heavy equipment. Fine as the 
game 1s, 1t isn’t worth the scandal. 

It is the third aspect of the book that will appeal most to the 
average chess player, for in sketching the development of his powers, 
Dr. Tarrasch presents us with some excellent vignettes of himself at 
various stages of his career. One does not need: to be a devotee of 
chess to appreciate the human interest in the following excerpts, which 


we have taken the liberty of shortening here and there :— 
I came into the world no ordinary being. To the horror of my parents, I 
was afflicted with a club foot, which, however, proved no hindrance to my rapid 
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progress. At the age of four I could read and write, and at six I read every book 
in my father’s library that I could lay hands on, and not unintelligently either. 
Even to-day I recall with pleasure how my teacher in the preparatory class 
raised his hands in astonishment when, on being told to read aloud, I did so 
easily and flowingly like an adult, instead of toilsomely spelling out each word 
like my school companions. I had less taste and talent for arithmetic, and even 
later, after I had grown up, I remember my mother used often to say in reproach 
that I could not count. In other branches, especially in ancient languages, I was 
nearly always first at school. Indeed, I became so accustomed to the position 
that it was accounted a reproach to me at home if I took a second place. 

Chess first came within his purview at the age of sixteen, when he 
was ‘‘ Obersekundaner ’’—an Upper Second boy. Here is the manner 
of it :— 

It is true that under the guidance of a friend I had made fantastic excursions 
on the chess board at an earlier age. But the real beginning of my chess career 
dates from the moment when a school comrade gave me the surprising information 
that chess, too, was a subject on which books had been written, and lent mie 
‘‘ The Practical Chess Primer of Alphonse von Breda.’ This book opened a new 
world to me. The amazing beauty of our splendid game took hold of me 
irresistibly, and I immersed myself in its study with enthusiasm. ‘‘ His progress 
was rapid.’’ My enthusiasm spread. to my schoolfellows, and soon half the 
Upper Second was playing chess, and not badly either. -When, by practice, we 
had acquired some little skill, one fine day we made an excursion, five deep— 
singly we should not have dared to invade this sanctuary—into the confectioners’ 
shop of Fischer & Busch, in the Konigsplatz at Breslau, where every afternoon 
chess was in strong evidence. We were looking on quietly and respectfully at 
some play in progress, when a gentleman in the circle of spectators invited me 
toagame. The excitement that stirred our young minds can readily be imagined. 
How would I come out of the ordeal, I, who was looked upon as the strongest 
player in the school? The excitement grew in intensity when my opponent 
opened the game with 1 Kt—Q B 3. We were all well acquainted with the 
amusing game in the ‘“ Chess Catechism of Portius,’’ where the band conductor 
leads the Baron on to slippery ground by such disconcerting moves as 1 Kt—Q B 3, 
2 Kt—K B 3. Did my unknown opponent really think he could dispose of me 
in this off-hand manner? The presumption gained in probability when upon 
my reply of 1.., P—K 4, he developed his King’s Kt. But his next few moves 
dissipated the illusion, and I saw that his opening proceeded from simplicity and 
not from cunning. I beat him easily several times in succession. The exultation 
in our circle was intense, and we became frequent visitors at the confectionery 
establishment. We soon found that in chess maturity is not a question of years : 
we were more than a match for the best player there. 


But space prevents us from giving further extracts from the 
interesting narrative of his chess experiences at Breslau. He tells us 
that at I p.m. the school was discharged, and ‘“‘ at two o’clock prompt I 
was at Fischer & Busch’s deep in a game,” where he remained till the 
evening, proceeding home to study chess books. Naturally this 
devotion to a pastime alarmed his mother, who extracted a promise 
from him to forego chess till he had undergone his “ Abiturienten ”’ 
examination. He kept his word faithfully, and in 1880 passed his 
examination ‘“‘ more brilliantly than any pupil at the Gymnasium for 
some decades.” ‘The illness of a girl friend, under whose fascination 
he had fallen, determined him to take up the profession of medicine, 
and in 1880, when eighteen years of age, he left Breslau to study at 
the University of Berlin. His resolution to devote himself entirely to 
his medical studies yielded to the attractions of student life in the 
Metropolis, and, during his first term, neither the lecture hall nor the 
chess board knew much of him. When the long vacation arrived, and 
his band of boon-companions dispersed, he threw himself into the chess 
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life of the capital, which centred then more than now at the Café 
Royal and the Café Kaiserhof. Here he pitted his young strength 
against many players whose names are known to us, such as von 
Scheve, Harmonist, Munchoff, Berthold Lasker, Riemann, Schallopp, 
and even Winawer, who was then the chief figure in the chess circle at 
the Kaiserhof. Success whetted his ambition, and the following 
summer, after a couple of terms devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, he 
determined to take part in the second Congress of the German Schach- 


bund, to be held in Berlin in the autumn. 

I was consumed with a desire to show publicly in the chief tourney what I could 
do. I prepared myself thoroughly. Day and night I played ehess; I lived in 
and for the game. It was the centre around which my thoughts moved. Weeks 
and months went by in this fashion, and at length the long-looked-for date of the 
Congress arrived. But, instead of the expected honour, a miserable defeat was 
my portion. The tourney was played in four groups, the winners alone proceeding. 
Unfortunately, the three players recognised as strongest—von Bardeleben, B. 
Lasker, and myself—came together in one of the groups. Only one of us could 
emerge as victor, and this turned out to be Bardeleben, Lasker and I going empty 
away. We saved our reputations by winning the subsequent consolation tourney, 
in which we came out equal, and, after a fruitless contest, divided the first two 
prizes. But the failure was undeniable, and depressed me extremely. The 
preceding debauch was followed, of necessity, by a moral headache. I was totally 
unconscious of the good fortune that was really mine, for had success crowned 
my efforts I should soon have become a great chess master—and nothing more. 
But fate meant better with me. I could not see this then, and entered on my 
fourth term terribly downcast. 

His previous visits to the lecture halls had failed to awaken his 
interest in medicine. The lecturers had handled their themes without 
imagination or enthusiasm, and young Tarrasch was fast acquiring a 
distaste for the subject. But the lecturer in physiology during his 


fourth term was the eminent Dubois-Raymond. 

I walked into the lecture hall fully expecting to be as much bored as on 
previous occasions. But it turned out otherwise. At the desk stood a man in 
whose eyes glowed the sacred fire of enthusiasm for science, whose mellow voice, 
as he unveiled in a brilliant lecture the mysteries of life, compelled the attention 
of his hearers. I was fascinated. I followed with lively interest the lucid ex- 
planations of the teacher, and left the hall an enthusiastic adept of science. 
Whether science has profited much thereby may be left unconsidered, but I, for 
my part, certainly did. When once my eyes had been opened to the natural 
sciences and my interest had been excited, I threw myself with the utmost ardour 
into my studies. I overtook in this one term all I had neglected in my previous 
three, and at the end of it passed my medical examination, the tentamen physicum. 
And from that time onwards I remained true to my work. I still devoted consider- 
able time to chess, but passion had flown and love remained. I saw that I could 
do the one thing without leaving the other undone. Nevertheless I found Berlin 
was still dangerous to me. Against my inclinations I was still often enough 
enticed from serious study, for which reason I resolved to go into voluntary exile. 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1892, we find him studying at the 
University of Halle, where the special temptations that beset him in 
the metropolis were absent. He joined the Halle Chess Club, and 
when, in 1883, the date of the third Congress of the German Schachbund 
approached, he felt impelled to take part in it. He was successful, 
carrying off the first prize in the Haupturnier, and thus winning the 
coveted title of ‘‘ Chess Master,’ with the right to compete henceforth 
in “‘ Master’’ Tournaments. His delight was unbounded, but he had 
the good sense to eschew tournament play thereafter until he had 


secured his diploma as a Doctor of Medicine. This came in due course, 
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and left him free to compete in the Hamburg Tourney of 1885, in 
which there were eighteen contestants, among them being Bird, 
Blackburne, Gunsberg, and Mason, from England. The excitement 
under which he laboured, and the rising exultation that swept him off 
his balance, stand out clearly in his narrative of this encounter. He 
tells us that he did not expect to win. 

I was all the more astonished, and finally almost dazed as I won nearly one 
game after another and stood, at the end of the first week’s play, next to Mason, 
whose score was 7, while mine was 6 out of 8 games played. And in the second 
week the same thing happened up to Wednesday, when I caught up to Mason, and 
we stood together at the top, with 94 points each, closely followed by Blackburne, 
Gunsberg, Englisch, and Weiss. When next day I beat my dreaded rivals, it 
seemed almost certain, for there were only three more rounds to play, that the 
first prize must fallto me. But my unexpected success had really intoxicated me. 
I could not explain it. I felt that I lived in a dream. My excitement was such 
that I could not maintain the continued attentiveness so necessary in tourney 
play. Hence Mackenzie defeated me in a very fine game. But in the next round 
I beat Schottlander, which brought me again to the top. In the penultimate 
round of this remarkable tourney, the position of the six leaders was as follows :— 
Tarrasch, 114; Mason, Gunsberg, Englisch, and Weiss, 11; Blackburne, 10} 
points. Thus in my last game, against Blackburne, I was playing for the first 
prize. This game, after a sound opening, I threw away by a gross blunder, due 
to time difficulties and agitation. Thus I took second place with Blackburne, 
Mason, Englisch, and Weiss, each of whom scored 114 points, while Gunsberg, 
really primus inter pares, carried off the first prize by 4 a point more. I was 
delighted at the success and satisfied with my play. I had won eleven for the 
most part well-played games, had drawn only one—against Berger—and had lost 
five, not through lack of power, but through weaknesses arising from my age and 
temperament. Thus I lost to Englisch and Mincwitz through respect for authority, 
against Gunsberg through bravado, against Mackenzie through carelessness in 
the opening, against Blackburne through lack of composure. . 

Wary optimism, such as is here revealed, which recognises a 
defeat, but to explain it away and to guard against its recurrence is 
a never-failing source of strength in a fighting man. ‘“‘ Beaten me ?”’ 
we seem to hear Dr. Tarrasch say. ‘‘ Not at all, my dear fellow. You 
are just a stone against which I have tripped through a little care- 
lessness in walking. You wait a moment while I ponder which is the 
particular weakness of mine responsible for it. You'll not trip me 
again, then.”’ 

Shortly afterwards, in 1886, he accepted a situation in an obscure 
industrial village in Bavaria, where he had no opportunity of indulging 
in his favourite game. However, to quote Heyse, ‘‘ Mussiggang ist 
aller Liebe Anfang ’’—it was Cupid this time who found work for idle 
hands to do—and in May, 1887, after a short courtship, he conducted 
his young wife to his new home in Nuremberg, where he had determined 
to settle down as a doctor on his own account. He had hardly had 
time to turn round in his new surroundings before an invitation reached 
him to take part in, the Frankfort Tourney of 1887. There were 
twenty-one competitors, and Tarrasch had to be content to divide the 


fifth and sixth prizes with Berger. 

The chief reason why my success was so far below that of the Hamburg 
Tournament lay in the fact that I had not grown accustomed to my new surround- 
ings, and was in a state of mental pertubation. I could not concentrate my mind 
fully on chess, and often played abstractedly. If I played one game well, I was 
sure to play the next badly. It was not till my chances of a prize seemed to have 
vanished that I played with any degree of steadiness. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘A PAWN ENDING.” 
| ’s (?). 
WitH APOLOGIES TO THE IMMORTAL MORPHY. 


It was the last day of the old year. We all try to turn up at 
the club on New Year’s Eve, and, likewise, we all try our very hardest 
to beat each other that night. 

There would be about fifteen in, fourteen of whom were playing, 
and Knobs, who came in last, was playing over one of the B.C.M. games. 
It was bitterly cold out, snow and sleet at intervals, and a biting east 
wind which gives to the nose of a fellow something which not only 
takes from his appearance, but takes from his character. 

Presently the door was pushed briskly half-open, and then it 


wavered, letting in a cold draught. ‘‘A....atcho!!’’ came from the 
other side. 
“Oh! dash it all! Come in, and shut the door, whoever you 


are,’ grumbled Jackson, with a shiver. 

The sneezer came in, shut the door, and having removed several 
yards of muffler, we beheld Nixon. 

‘““Why, Nixon, old chap, been getting cold ?”’ asked Knobs. 

“Should drather think dso. I’b got a dorful coldt in by head,”’ 
replied Nixon. | 

Now, there’s no mistake Nixon’s a fine player ; no conceit about 
him, either. His only fault being that of pocketing the pieces. 

“Feel fit enough for a game ?”’ enquired Knobs ? 

“Thanks, Pll hab a game,” answered Nixon nasally. 

Having tossed for colour, Nixon got White. 

“ T’d don’t dknow how I’b got such a coldt,”’ said he, as he moved 
P—K 4. 

“ Been sitting in a draught, perhaps,’ 
P—K 4 also. 

After a prolonged and loud “‘ A....cho!’’ Nixon went Kt—K B 3, 
followed by P—Q 3 by Knobs. 

A few of the other chaps, having finished their own games, came. 
to watch and to suggest to Nixon various remedies to be taken at bed- 
time. If he had taken half the doses prescribed that night we would 
now have been minus a good man in the club. 

Nixon had ordered an extra large cup of very hot, very strong 
tea, and it having been brought he regaled himself with a mouthful 
before moving P—Q 4. It was evidently not sweet enough for him, 
for his right hand hovered over the loaf-sugar basin, whilst his eyes 
scanned keenly the chess-board as Knobs went B—K Kt 5. With his 
left hand Nixon captured Knobs’s Pawn with his Pawn takes Pawn, and 
dropped the Black Pawn into his tea! then with his other hand he 
coolly took a piece of sugar and put it safely into his pocket !! 

We were all about to burst out laughing, when Jocum, who’s a bit 
of a wag, shook his head, and from the fearful contortions he worked 
in. his face we gathered that we were to keep quiet and await 
developments. 

Knobs, oblivious of the sugar incident and by-play, remarked, 
‘“ How goes the (k)night, Signor ? ’’ as he removed it with his Bishop. 


, 


suggested Knobbs, going 
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“We bury himb with your Bishop,” retorted Nixon, as he captured 
the ‘ Prelate’ with his Queen. P x P was Knobs’ next venture. 

We were all getting impatient for Nixon to take another gulp at 
his tea ! 

‘Dow we'll just see what you do dext,” he said, as he went B— 
QB4. The reply was Kt—K B 3. 

Panag a prolonged and loud “ At....cho!’”’ Nixon moved Q— 
QO Kt3. . 
“Say, old chap, your tea’s getting cold,’ put in Jocum, 
solicitously, as Knobs went Q—K 2. “Oh, id busn’t do that! Dno, 
not that,’ murmured Nixon absently, as he jumped his Kt to Q B 3; 
and then, as Knobs moved P—Q B 3, Nixon, to our intense excitement, 
took a long, long drink of the tea ! ! 

If we had expected splutterings and gaspings we were, to say 
the least of it, disappointed ; for Nixon coolly put the cup down, and 
moved B—K Kt 5, followed by P—Q Kt 4 by his opponent. Nixon 
actually licked his lips as, with his Knight, he cook cff Knobs’ Pawn. 

Just as the latter was grabbing Nixon’s Knight, putting his 
own Pawn in its place, Nixon was seized with a violent fit of sneezing 
““A..cho, a..cho, a..r..ratcho’ 

“Vou should try a mustard and hot-water bath for that cold of 
yours,” said Knobs, sympathetically. 

‘“Bustard and hot water, eh? Well, we'll just dake off your 
little bustard,—_I mean Pawn—and say Check!” replied Nixon, as he 
put his Bishop in the place of the Knight’s Pawn. 

‘The water should really be bowling hot to do any good,” growled 
Knobs, as he interposed Q Kt to Q 2. 

“‘ Dow don't be dasty, don’t be dasty,’’purred Nixon, Castling (QR). 

Jocum just then gave us a nod, and we moved out of the hearing of 
Nixon and Knobs. 

“The cold must have stopped his taste,’’whispered Jocum, hurriedly, 
“and it’s a beastly idea, anyway, scalding hot tea and a dirty old 
varnished Pawn. I wonder if it’s likely to do him any harm,” he 
seemed uneasy. “I'll tell you what,” he went on, “ I’ll try to fish it 
out, and he’ll never know anything about it.”’ 

We all felt like criminals as, standing round the two oblivious 
players, we watched Jocum seize the opportunity to extract the Pawn. 

Just in time, as Nixon at that moment mated Knobs, and we all 
tried to look as though we had been watching the game as if our lives 
depended on the way it ended. Nixon got up, and with a flourish raised 
the cup for the last mouthful, saying, ‘““ Here’s a Dappy Dew Year to 
all!’’ he drained the contents. 

If we had been disappointed before, we were greatly astonished 
now, for Nixon banged the cup down and, after spluttering lustily, © 
pulled from his mouth a piece of green baize!! 

The gum had melted with the heat and moisture, and, woeful to 
relate, the bit of baize had parted from the Pawn. This gave the show 
away, and after we had told Nixon the whole truth, he ruefully felt 
in his pocket and drew forth the piece of sugar. The joke taught him 
a lesson, though ; he’ s abandoned the habit of pocketing the pieces. 

“MARIBEL.” 
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SELECTED END-GAME ‘STUDIES. 


Last month’s positions have proved to be difficult, and opinions 
are curiously divided as to what should be the result in each case; in 
fact, the only point on which our solvers are agreed is that Black cannot 
win either position, which is certainly the case. 

Position LVIII.— gi atQ5, Hf at QKt5,QKtsq, # atQRs5, 

q@p at Ksq, @ atQRsq, KBsq, § at Q Kt 2. 

This is a slight modification of a position given by Berger as having 
occurred in actual play. There is little doubt that Black can draw, 
though the position defies complete analysis. White’s only chance is to 
play x1 RXP, and then, if Black replies RXP ch, there follows :— 
2 K—K 6, R—R 3 ch; 3 R (Ktsq !)—Kt 6, and wins. In this variation 
Black could draw by R—R sq, after 3 R (Kt 7)—Kt 6. Black’s best 
move is 1.., R—B 3, for if 2 R—Kt 8 ch, RXR; 3 RxXRch, K—Q2, 
White cannot win; and if 2 R (Kt 7)—Kt5, R(B3)—QR3; 3R—QR 
sq, K—Q 2; 4 K—B 5, K—B 2, and Black should have no further 
difficulty. It does not appear that White can improve upon this p‘ay. 
A suggestion of some of our correspondents seems to fail thus :— 
1RxP, R—B3;2R—K Rsq, RXP ch; 3 K—K4,R(R4)—K Bq! 
Black can probably also draw by r.., R—B 7, with very similar play ; 
but 1.., R—B 4 ch, as suggested by Berger, appears to be faulty, for 
2 K—K 6, R—B 4! 3 R—Kt 8 ch (Berger gives R—K sq ch), R-B Sq ; 
4RxRch, RXR; 5 K—Q6, and White should win. 

Position ae J. Lowenthal. — ip at K R sq, at K Ra, jz 


atQ6, KatQR3, GORsg, Wy at QKtsq, BM at Q Kt 2, § at 
QR5,KR4. White to play and win. 


I R—R6ch 1 R—R2 13 R—B&8ch 13 R—Ktsq 

2 QO—Kt2ch 2 Q—Kt2 14 R—B4 14 R—Kt4 

3 R—O B 6 3 R—R 4! 15 O—K4ch 15 K—Ktsq 

4 K—R2! 4 K—Ktsq(a) 16Q—K8ch 16 K—R2 

5 O—Kt3ch 5 K—Rsq 17Q0—O7ch 17 K—R3(c) 

6 QO—B3 6 K—R2 18 R—B6ch 18 R—Kt3 

7 QO—K 3ch 7 K—Rsq 19 R—B 8 19 K—R4 

8 O—K4 8 K—Ktsq (b) 20 R—R8ch 20 R—-R3 

g Q—B4ch g K—R sq 21 O—B7ch_ a1 Q—Kt 3 
10 R—B7 10 QO—Kt 7 ch 22 O—K5ch 22 O—Kt4 


Ir K—R 3 11 O—Kt3ch! 23 Q—-B3ch 23 K—Kt3 


12 K—R4 12 R—OQKt4 24 R—Kt 8 ch 
(a.) 
4 4 R-QKt5 g9Q-K7ch 9 K—Bsq 
5 R—R6ch 5 K—Ktsq 10 Q—K6ch 10 K—Ktsq 
6 Q—Kt8ch 6 K—B2 11 O—Q6ch 11 QO-B2 
7 O—B7ch 7 K—Kt sq 12 R—R8ch 12 K—Kt2 
8 Q—-K8ch 8 K—B2 13 R—R7ch 
(b.) 
8 8 K—R2 Ir K—R 3 Ir Q—Bsq ch 
9 O—O4ch 9g K—R sq 12 R—Q7 12 R—R 3 
10 R—Q6 Io O—Q B2 13 K—R4 


Ww 
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(c.) 
If 17.., K—Rsq; 18 R—K 4! 

It would be impossible, by merely inspecting the position to say 
whether there is a win here; but White’s game, once begun, almost 
plays itself. The chief difficulty of the solution is to find Black’s 
strongest defences. 

Solutions were received from Miss E. L. Corser (Reigate), Mr. 
J. S. Pagan (Stirling), Mr. A. L. Sandars (Ilford), Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt 
(Oxford), and Mr. H. Shaw (Finchley). Mr. C. E. Chandler (Columbus, 
U.S.A.) sent solutions to the November positions. 

We consider the best solutions received were from Mr. Drewitt 
and Mr. Shaw, to whom the prizes will be forwarded. 

The positions given this month will be found to be of quite a 
different character from the above. One of them may be considered 
to be of the ‘‘ Christmas ”’ variety of chess. _ 

We offer two prizes for the best solutions received by Mr. C. E. C. 
Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W., not later than January 2oth, 
IgIo. 

Position LX. Position LXI. 
BLACK. BLACK. 


a 2 oe a E a 
: Yj au Yj U/ mI . 
7 Y), = oy a _" % Z a ame Y Yj > Yi, = 
a. 7a Te YU Y 
Vis ia ae a , a ew Li 0 Ky thy la, Fee 
BO Ua a a 4, Wa 7 
e “a. “2 = LZ a , 
ge c Oe Lu 
la i a a 
WHITE. WHITE. 
White to play. What result ? White to play and win. 


m.. 


ae 


NOTES ON THE FOUR KNIGHTS GAME. 


By Dr. HOLMES. 


The Four Knights Game has usually been regarded as leading to 
uninteresting positions likely to result in a drawn game. Recently 
it has found favour with such world-famed players as Janowski, 
Maroczy, Schlechter, and others, and is now considered one of the 
strongest weapons tor attack in the hands of the first player. At the 
recent Scarborough Congress it was the only opening adopted by Mr. 
H. E. Atkins, who scored five wins with it out of five games played. 

A selection of games showing the trend of play may be of interest 
and not without value. They all develop from the following line of play: 
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P—K4 Kt-KB3 Kt—B3 B—Kts5 _ Castles P—Q 3 B—Kt 5 
ee ae So ete a a —= © —<——— 
P—K4 Kt—QB3 Kt—B3 B—Kts5 _ Castlus P—Q 3 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
TARRASCH. PILLSBURY. MAROCZY. BERNSTEIN. ATKINS. MACKENZIE. 
_ Vienna, 1898. Ostend, 1906. Scarborough, 1909. 
7 B—K Kt5 BxKt (a) 
8 PxB Kt—K 2 
9 B—B4 B—K 3? BxKt PxB 
10 BxKt PxB Kt—R 4 P—B 3 P—K B4 
11 BxXB PxB B—B4 P—Q 4 P—K B4 K PXxP 
i2 Kt—R4 Kt—Kt 3 B—Kt 3 Kt—Kt 3 PxBP(e) KtxP 
13 KtxKt PxKt KtxKt RPxKt O—Kt4ch Kt—Kt2 
14 P—K B4 K—Kt2(b) P—KB4 PXxXBP(c) QxP B—K 3 
15 P—Bs5! P(K3)xXP RxP K—Kt 2 P—Q 4 P—K B4 
16 PxXP R—R sq O—B 3, B—K 3 B—Q 3 O—B 3 
17: POC R—R 3 R-K Bsqgq P—KB4 P—B4 Q R—K sq 
18 R—Ktsq P—Kt 3 PxBP BxP QOR—Ksq Kt—R4 
19 R—Kt4 Q—Q2? P—B 4 B—K 3 O—B2 Kt—Kt 2 
20 RXP (B6) KxXR QO—K 3 PxP P—Q 5 B—Q 2 
21 Q—B3ch K—Kt2 BxP BxB RXR RXR 
22 QOxR P—B 4 PxB P—B 3 Kt—B 3 P—Kt 3 
23 R—Ktsq RxXP(Kt3) P—Kt4(d) Q—Q3 Kt—Q 4 R—K 4 
24 R—K Bsq R—K 4 R—K Rsqg? P—KR3 Q—R3 
25 R—B 2 OQ R—Qsq~ K—R2 O—K 6 
26 P—B 5 O—OQ8ch Q—R4 R—K 2 
R—B sq Resigns. Kt—K B 3. Resigns. 


(a) Pillsbury almost invariably made the exchange. It has been stated that 
after the last Ostend Tournament a number of masters analysed this position and 
agreed that the exchange was essential; it would be interesting to know the 
reason thereof. 

(bo) P—K B 4 is probably better, but White has the easier game. A further 
slightly inferior move on his 19th, where Q—K 2 should have been played, enabled 
White to turn the pésitional advantage into a won game. 

(c) A game, Lasker v. Allies, Moscow, 1899 (see B.C.M., 1899, p. 172), Showed 
that QO P x P; followed by the exchange of Queens, results in a very inferior game, 


probably a lost one. 
(2) What sublime confidence in the superior development of his Rooks! a 
confidence fully justified, as a careful examination of the position will show. 


(e) Better than R xP. 


WHITE. 
TEICHMANN. 


BLACK. 
COHN. 


Vienna, 1908. 


R—K sq 
P—Q 4 
B-Q B sq 
B—B sq 
P—Kt 3 
Kt—R 4 
P—Q 5 
P—K B4 
P—B4 
P—B 5 
P—R 4! 
P—R 5 
B—Q 2 
R—R 3 
Kt—Kt 2 
Kt—K 3! 


R—K sq 
Kt—B sq 
B—Q 2 
R—K 2 
Kt—R sq 
P—K Kt4 


WHITE. 
ATKINS. 


BLACK. 
YATES. 


Scarborough, 1909. 


P—Kt 3 
Kt—K R4 
B—B sq 
B—K Kt 2 
P—K B4 
Ktx Kt 
B-—-K 3 
B—Q B sq 
B—B 3 
QO—Q 3 
P—Q 5 
P—Q B4 
B—OQ Kt 2 


WHITE. 
TARRASCH. 
Championship 


P—OQ 4 
Kt xP 
B—K R4 
P—B 4 

B x Kt (h) 
PxKt 
Kt—K 2 
R—B 3 
PxB 
QO—Q 3 
B—B 4 ch 
K—R sq 
B—Kt 3 
QxQP 
PxQ 
Ktx BP 
Kt—kKt 3 
R—OQ sq 
Kt—Q 4 
Resigns. 


BLACK. 
LASKER. 
Match, 1908. 
B—K 3 (f) 
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(ec) The defence attributed to Metger has enjoyed a considerable amount of 
popularity, but the line of play here adopted by Teichmann is likely to prove its 
death blow, the cause of death, cramp. It is curious that the strongest posts for 
the Bishops should be their own squares. 

(f) This defence was also played by Atkins v. Wainwright, at Scarborough, 
also by Michell v. Wainwright in the same Congress, the former game resulting in 
a draw, and the other in a win for Black. White in each case playing 8 Kt—K 2. 
The line of attack adopted by Tarrasch seems satisfactory, and few of us would dare 
adopt Lasker’s continuation without long and profound analysis. 

(g) It has been stated that Black gets the better game here by Bx Kt, 
11 PX B, P—Kt4; 12 B—Kt 3, KtxP. 

(h) Very tempting, but K—R sq seems to avoid all danger, and leave Black 
in difficulties. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? As is usual in affairs 
caissic, there is none. The most one can say is that White gets a very 
strong position, which is very likely to result in a winning one, that if 
opportunity offers he should double Black’s Pawn on K B 3, and throw 


forward his own K B F at the earliest moment. 


SYNTHETIC GAME COMPETITION. 


No protest to the contrary having been received, I have posted 
(December 21st) postal orders for ros. 6d. to the two competitors who 
divided the prize, viz. :—Mr. H. A. Adamson, Hotel Suisse, Ospedaletti, 
Italy, and Mr. A. C. Neil, Hope House, 82, Eccles Old Road, Man- 
chester. 

The conditions in the Retractor Problem published last month 
was incorrectly given. To make the problem sound, it should have 
been stated that White gave the odds of the Queen, and undertook to 
Queen no Pawn. The solution, then, as Mr. Adamson discovered, is :— 
1, White retracts P (K B 7) x Kt, becoming a Black Bishop; 2 and 3, 
Black retracts K (Q 3) to K 2, and plays, instead, Kt—Q B 2 (or vice 
versa) ; 4, P—B 8, becoming a White Bishop, mate. 

Mr. E. N. Frankenstein has just pointed out to me that (apart 
from the existence of another ‘cook ’) the White Knight is unnecessary ; 
since Black can retract Kt (B 2) xB at K sq. 

C. D. Locock. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH : LASKER versus SCHLECHTER. 


From our.German exchanges we learn that this match will com- 
mence in Berlin on January 6th. The contest will consist of ten 
games, five of which will be played in Berlin and five in Vienna. 
Professor Berger is treasurer of the fund; and will be pleased to receive 
donations. Address Professor Johann Berger, Glacis-Strasse, 13, 
Graz (Austria). 
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“B.C.M.” CORRESPONDENCE TOURNEY. 


We hoped to have published in the present issue the conditions 
and order of play in the final pool, but the struggle for supremacy in 
Sections VII., XIII., and XIV. is proving so close and keen that we 
must perforce exercise further patience. 

First place in Section IX. is taken by Mr. A. W. Mewton, of Truro. 
Last month, by a slip of the pen, we stated that Mr. Mewton’s score 
was 54—it should have been 5 points. We have to thank Messrs. 
Kelsall and Burnell for pointing out the error. 

In Section X., Mr. A. Chaworth Todd is the winner, with 54 
points, followed closely by Mrs. Partridge, who finished with 5 points, 
and defeated all her opponents, except Mr. Todd, who drew against 
the Rev. Robert Bee, of Garthorpe, Melton Mowbray. 

When the winners of the unfinished sections are determined, we 
shall proceed at once to ballot the order of play in the final tournament, 
and advise each competitor by post; we have also decided to add 
five copies of Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern, to the seven prizes 
already announced—making twelve prizes in all. 

We append the results received since our last report : 


ENE OO ONO ORE 


(24) Mr. J.W.Morling .. 4 (26) Rev. W. E. Bolland.. 
(25) Mr. F. W. Forrest 4 (26) Rev. W. E. Bolland 
(45) Mr. S. Robinson 1 (44) Mr. W. Frost Ris 
(65) Mr. T. Samuel . 1 (69) Mr.G. E.R. Gaunt bas Bing 
(66) Mr. F. R. Eeles | 4 (68) Mr.T. Brown .. .. «4. : 
(76) Mr. A. C. Todd I (72) Mrs. Partridge ne ; 
(80) Mr. J. Penyer .. 1 (82) Mr. T.E.Wethers .. te 
(92) Mr. H. Wortley I (95) Mr. A. F. Brangwyn oe 
(92) Mr. J. du Mont 4 (97) Mr.J.Dodd.. .. 
(94) Mr. J. T. B. McOwan 4 (96) Mr. F. F. Finch 
The two following games were played in Section ITI. 
GAME No. 3,256. 
Ruy Lopez. 
Nores BY T. ROBINSON. This and the two moves of the 
; Queen’s Knight, which follow, 
wet eee allow Black to improve in develop- 
Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. ROBINSON. ment, and even to take the initia- 
I P—K4 I P—K4 tive with 9 P—Q 4. 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 7 B—Kt 2 
3 B—Kt5 3. F-OE3 8 OKt—Q2 _~—s 8 Castles 
4 ies 4 qs g Kt—B sq 
S Q3 Presumably White intends to 
5 Castles is more fashionable, but Castle Q R. 
5 P—Q 3 is an interesting con- 9 P—Q4 
tinuation, especially for a corre- 10 Q—K 2 10 P—Q Kt4 
spondence game. « 
itty. Gan’ Gees 
6 P—B 6 P—K Kt at ae 
3 : I3 KtxKt 13 PxKt 
...I believe this is considered 4 B—Kt5 14 P—B4 
to be an inferior move. 15 OQR—Bsq 15 Q—Kt 3 
7 P—K R 3 16 kt—Q 2 
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This Knight has now wasted 
two moves, and White must Castle 
King’s Rook after all, showing 
that White’s opening has gone 
wrong somewhere. To try to 
gain a Pawn by 16 Q—B 2 would 
be risky. A possible continuation 
would be 16 Q—B 2, KtxP; 
17 B—Q 5, KtxB; 18 BxR, 
R—K sq ch; or B—B 4. 


16 B—Kt 2 
17 Castles 17 Q R—K sq 
18 BxKt 18 BxB 
I9 Q—Kt 4 


19 P—B 4 was worthy of 
consideration. Probably it was 
not entertained, on account of 
20 P—B 5, &c. 

19 K—R sq 

asthe euacenatine Stronger than B—Kt 2 
at once. The text move prepares 
for the eventual P—B 4. 

20 K R—Q sq 

Rather an inactive move, but 

White’s choice is rather limited. 


20 B—Kt 2 


21 Kt—B 3 21 B—R 3 
22 Kt—Kt5. 
Probably best. If 22 R—B 2, 
P—B 5! winning the exchange 
at least. The next few moves of 
White’s are practically forced. 
22 P—B4 
23 PxP 22: P xP 
24 O—Kt 3 24 BxKt 
25 QxB 25 P—OQB5 
26 PxP 26 R—K Kt sq 
27 Q—B 4 


This loses speedily. 27 P— 
-Q B 5 was expected, but White 
feared the reply Q—B 3. Still he 
might have had chances of a draw 
—e.g., 27 P—B 5, QO—B 3; 28 
BxR, RxXB; 29 OxR, KxQ; 


30 P—K B 3. 
27 RxPch 
28 K—Bsq 28 R—Kt 2 
29 P—B 3 29 P—Q 6 
.... Better than 29.., Q—Kt 3. 
30 P—B 5 30 O—Kt 3 
31 O—R 2 31 BxP 


32 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,257. 


Petroff's Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. JAMES BLAND. Mr. T. ROBINSON. 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 
> Kt—KB3 42 Kt—K B3 
3 P—Q4 
3 Ktx P is now more usually 
played. 
3 KtxKP 
4 B—-Q3 4 P—Q4 
5 BxKt 


This early exchange of Bishop 
for Knight is not to be commended. 
The opening now naturally drifts 
into a variation given in Marshall’s 
Chess Openings. 


5 PxB 
6 KtxKP 6 Kt—B 3 
7 KtxKt 7 PxKt 
8 Castles 8 P—K Kt 3 


denewa Giving up a Pawn for the 
sake of development. 


g R—K sq 9g P—K B4 
Io P—K B3. 10 B—K Kt2 
Ir P—QB3__ 11 Castles 
12 PXP 12 PxP 
13 RxP 13 B—OR 3 


ebees Marshall’s variation ends 
here with this rather formidable 
threat. 


14 Kt—Q2 
Probably best, but 14 R—B 4 Is 
also to be considered. 
14 P—B4 


wee ara’, Of course, 1f White takes 
this Pawn his Queen is lost by 
R—B 8 ch. While, if he play 


AC2 


18 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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instead, 15 Q—Kt 3 ch, the reply 
would be P—B 5, and whether 
White takes the Pawn or not, 
Black soon gets a good attack. 


Kt—B3 15 Q-Q4 
R—K 7 

There is no time for this. 16 
R—K sq was imperative. 

16 PxXP 

PxXP 17 Q R—Kt sq 

... Taking possession of another 
open file. This move is better 


than BxP ch at once, as White 
could then reply 18 B—K 3, and 
if 18.., O—Q 3; 19 Q—Kt 3 ch, 
in any case obtaining the better 
end-game position. 


P—OQ Kt 3 


This loses the exchange, but 
White is in difficulties; he does 
not wish to lose the Q Kt P, but it 
is necessary to develop the Q B, 
while if 18 Rx P, Q R—K sq! 


18 BxP ch 
19 B—K 3 Ig Q—QO 3 
20 QxB 20 OXR 
21 R—K sq 


ZZ 
23 
24 


25 


26 
27 


White obtains a slight attack, 
which he makes the most of. 


21 K R—Osqg 
O—B 3 22 R—Q6 
O—B sq 23 R—K sq 
B—B 4 


B x P wasexpected. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether it is any 
stronger, as Black should win the 


ending. 
24 Q—-Q 2 
RXR ch 


If 25 Kt—K 5, Q—Q 5 ch; 26 
K—R sq, R—B 6; and if then 
27 Q—R sq, to pin the Rook, 27 
O—B 7; 28 QXR, B—B 8; 29 
O—Kt 3, BxP ch; 30 Q~xB, 
OxR ch; 31 Q—Kt sq, Q—K 5 
ch; 32 Q—Kt 2, OXB winning. 


25 OXR 
Kt—K 5 26 R—OQ 4 


Kt—Kt 4 


29 


Serre yr This, in combination 
with 28 Q—R sq, is dangerous. 
27 O—K 2 
O—R sq 28 K—B2! 


i ans The easiest way to win. 
A tricky variation was 28.., Q— 
B4ch; 29 B—K 3, O—Q 3._ If 
then White thinks to regain the 
exchange by 30 Kt—B 6 ch, instead 


. of the better move 30 Kt—R 6 ch, 


Black could win prettily by 30.., 
QxkKt; 310xQ, R—Q 8 ch; 32 
K—B 2, R—B 8 ch, &c. 


P—Kt 4 
Best, preventing the check. If 
29 Kt—K 5 ch, K—K 3; and if 
30 Q—K sq, Q—B 4 ch. 
| 29 P—Kt4 


Pte, deca Black is now able to start 
a counter-attack. 


B—Kt 3 30 P—R4q 
Kt—K 5ch 31 K—Ktsq 
Q—Ktsq 32 Q—B 3 
Kt—B 3 


The exchange of Queens cannot 
now be prevented. If 33 P— 
K R 3, P—R 53; 34 B—R 2, B— 


33 P—Kts 
B—R 4 34 Q—-B 4 
QxQ 35 RxQ 
Kt—Q 2 36 P—B 4 


grarinegd ip ate Getting rid of one of 
White’s strong Pawns in exchaffge 
for a weak one of Black’s. 


PxX<V 37 RXP 
P—QR3 £38 R—B7 
Kt—K 4 39 B—Kt 2 
Kt—B6ch 40 K—B2 


P—Kt 3 


If 41 KtxR P, RxXP ch; 42 
K—B sq (forced), RXR P. 


41 K—Kt3 
Kt—Q 7 42 B—Kt 7 
Kt—K5ch 43 K—B4 
Kt—Q 3 44 B—R 6 
Kt—B 4 45 K—K 5 
Resigns. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


and Subscribers who have not yet paid will greatly assist 

to lighten our labours by remitting the subscription—EIGHT 

SHILLINGS—as soon as possible. All communications to,be 
addressed British Chess M agazine, 15, Elmwood Lane, Claypit Lane, 
Leeds. American subscribers may remit two dollars in U.S.A. notes 
in payment of one year’s subscription. 


The Editor wishes all readers of the B.C.M. a very Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


THE LEE CHESS CLUB. 


On Saturday, the 27th November last, the Lee Chess Club 
celebrated its coming of age by a dinner held at the Hotel Florence, 
Rupert Street, London. The president (Mr. W. W. White) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. C. H. Dodd and Capt. 
McCanlis as vice-chairman. Amongst the guests were Mr. W. M. 
Brooke, hon. secretary of the Kent County Chess Association ; Mr. W. 
Ward, president of the London Chess League; Mr. James Mortimer, 
Mr. G. R. Hunter, and a very large attendance of members. 

After the loyal toast had been duly honoured, the president 
submitted the toast of ‘“‘ The Lee Chess Club.’’ He stated that he 
thought, under the circumstances, it would be advisable for him to 
give a short sketch of the history of the club, which, he proceeded, was 
born in humble circumstances on October Ist, 1888, and had an original 
membership of twelve. Of these Mr. F. E. Allfield, who was greatly 
instrumental in forming the club, alone remained a member, and he was 
glad to see him there this evening. Forty-five members joined during 
the first year, and during the club’s whole existence its members had 
met regularly both in summer and winter. The first match was 
played and won on January 14th, 1889. On the formation of the 
Kent County Chess Association, in 1889, the club was one of the first 
to be affiliated. In September, 1890, the club joined the London 
Chess League, and entered for the “ B”’ Division of the competition, 
where it tied for third place in 1892, and for first place in 1893 ; whilst 
in 1898 it succeeded in winning. In 1899 it entered for the ‘‘A”’ 
Division, and has continued to do so ever since, and, although it has 
never yet succeeded in winning this division, it has, at one time or 
another, beaten every club which has taken part in the contest. In 
the tournaments arranged by the Kent County Chess Association, it 
has been particularly successful, having won the county cup in 1889 
and 1908, and the “ Lewis ’’ Cup in 1902 and 1904; whilst during the 
past season it has created a record by winning both cups. He con- 
‘sidered the success of the club was due in a great measure to the 
enthusiasm and loyalty of its members, and to the support given by its 
various presidents, but the chief credit was doubtless due to the remark- 


SE: Subscription for the current Volume, XXX., is now due, 
) 
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able secretaries which it had been fortunate enough to secure. The 
first gentleman who acted in the capacity of secretary was Capt. Le 
Feuvre, who was followed by General Tyrrell, Mr. L. L. W. Penson, 
Mr. C. H. Dodd, and.Mr. W. Waterhouse, who was elected in I9g02, 
and had remained in office ever since. The members all considered 
they were greatly indebted to Mr. Waterhouse for his services to the 
club, and he had much pleasure in presenting to him, on their behalf, 
a travelling writing case, with an inscription stating that it was given 
to Mr. Waterhouse as a memento of the “ coming-of-age ”’ of the club. 
The toast was then enthusiastically drunk, and Mr. Waterhouse briefly 
responded, thanking the members most cordially for their gift. The 
toast of ““ The Kent County Chess Association ’’ was proposed by Mr. 
H. G. Sturton, and Mr. W. M. Brooke responded, congratulating the 
club on its many successes, and stating that the county was proud of 
it, and wished it ‘‘ Many happy returns of the day.”’ Mr. O. C. Muller 
then proposed the toast of ‘‘ The London Chess League,” and Mr. W. 
Ward responded, remarking that since the club had at various times 
beaten every other club which had entered for the League, there 
seemed to be no reason why it should not beat them all in one season, 
and thus secure the first place. The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ’’ was 
submitted by Mr. C. J. W. Hopwood, and responded to by Mr. James 
. Mortimer, who gave one of his inimitable humorous speeches; and 
Mr. H. C. Sturton then proposed the health of the president and vice- 
presidents, to which Mr. W. W. White and Mr. C. H. Dodd suitably 
responded. An excellent programme was provided by Mrs. L. L. W. 
Penson and Messrs. W. P. Lees, J. S. Hopwood, and Sydney Gandy. 


This year’s competition for the “ Silver Knight ” trophy presented 
by the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle has attracted 115 players. Play 
proceeds in rounds, and the first was scheduled for completion on 
December.27th. 


The officials of the Oxfordshire Association have been offered the 
use of the North School for the purpose of the British Federation 
Congress next August. The offer has been accepted, and the Congress 
will be held from August 15th to 27th. The rooms are admirably 
adapted for the purposes of a chess congress. . 


It is stated that the next Congress of the German Chess Association 
will be on a more elaborate scale than any previous gathering. The 
opening is fixed for July 16th, and the programme will embrace an 
international tournament, in which it is hoped all the leading master 
players of the world will compete. It is reported that ample funds are 
already in hand. 


From the Cheshire County News of December 3rd, chess editor 
Mr. W. B. Beckwith, hon. secretary of the County Chess Association, 
we learn that the correspondence match Cumberland v. Cheshire 
started on December Ist, on thirty-two boards. Each pair of players 
contest one game, and play will cease on May 28th next, when any 
games unfinished will be submitted for adjudication. 
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In forwarding the subscription for rg10, the hon. secretary of the 
Liverpool Chess Club (Mr. J. S. Meikle) kindly sends us a copy of the 
printed report for 1909, from which we gather that, notwithstanding 
the change to new premises—the club now meets at 45, The Temple, 
Dale Street—the move has proved very satisfactory. During the year 
the catering department was extremely successful, and a gross profit 
of {141 15s. 7d. was made. The annual full balance sheet showed a 
surplus of {52 1s. 2d. The report gives full records of all matches and 
tournaments played during the year. Mr. Amos Burn is president. 


On Friday, November 26th, the members of the Dewsbury Chess 
Club entertained their fellow-member, Mr. H. R. Ibbotson, to dinner, to 
mark his success in winning the Yorkshire County Championship. 
Mr. A. W. Preston presided. The company mustered over thirty, 
and included the following guests :—Mr..A. C. Ivimy, hon. sec. Leeds 
Chess Club; Mr. F. D. Yates, Birstall, ex-county champion ; Messrs. 
Ly Denham and A. Denham, Huddersfield ; P. F. Booth, Wakefield ; 
and Frankland, Ossett. In replying to the toast of the evening, Mr. 
Ibbotson attributed his success to the good practice he had enjoyed 
with the members of the Dewsbury Club. 


On December 4th, during the interval taken for tea in the Wood- 
house Cup match, Leeds v. Bradford, played in the rooms of the Leeds 
Club, a gold watch was presented to Mr. F. D. Yates, to mark his 
success in the British Championship contest at Scarborough last August. 
Councillor J. A. Guy, the Bradford captain, made the presentation. 
The watch is inscribed :— 

‘“ A souvenir of the Scarborough Congress, from a few York- 

shire chess friends, 1909.”’ 

The fund was contributed to by the members of the two clubs named, 
and the initiative in the matter was taken by Mr. Guy. 


From an advance sheet of the American Chess Bulletin, we learn 
that the management of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
has decided to include chess in the course of lectures to be delivered 
before members of the Institute during the present season. The chess 
series will consist of four lectures by Mr. A. B. Hodges, and they are 
scheduled for delivery this month and next. Our contemporary says : 
‘“‘Many people, including most newspaper editors, hold the notion that 
chess, of necessity, must be classed purely as a sport, forgetting—or 
ignorant of the fact—that there is an aesthetic side that appeals not so 
much to the competitive or combative spirit as to the taste that is 
cultivated and discriminating.” 


Wigan seems to be giving a strong lead in correspondence chess in 
Lancashire, where this form of the game has not received much en- 
couragement from any of the leading clubs. Several Wigan players 
are constantly engaged in playing in some of the various corre- 
spondence matches or competitions. Two games were started with the 
Southport Club last September, and both have just been won by Wigan. 
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Another match has just been started on ten boards against a powerful 
team got together by Dr. W. Frier, of Waringstown, co. Down, Ireland. 
Amongst the Irish team are Messrs. J. J. O'Hanlon (who plays Mr. 
W. W. Cowan on the top board), C. Johnston, M‘Cluggage, Glover, 
and Brown, all of whom played in Mr. H. G. Cole’s team against York- 
shire last season. 


A special meeting of the Devon County Association was held on 
December 8th, at Barnfield House, Exeter, for the purpose of presenting 
a testimonial to the late hon. secretary, Rev. Henry Bremridge. The 
souvenir took the form of a gold watch and fountain pen. The presenta- 
tion, contributed to by 130 subscribers, was made by the Association’s 
president, Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood, who voiced the indebtedness of 
the members to the efforts of Mr. Bremridge, who said he felt himself 
unworthy of so great an honour. He would always treasure the 
watch, and bequeath it to his heirs. The inscription is :-— 

“Presented to the Rev. Henry Bremridge, the founder of the 
Devon County Chess Association on his retirement from the secretary- 
ship, after eight years’ strenuous work.—December, 1909.’” 

The initiative in the movement for promoting the testimonial 
was taken by Mr. G. W. Cutler, hon. treasurer of the Association. 


The match between Marshall and Showalter for the championship 
of the United States resulted in favour of Marshall, with a score of 
7 wins to 2, and 2 draws. The play must have proceeded rapidly, as 
the whole of the twelve games were finished in fourteen days. Very 
few of the games have been published. We have seen it stated that 
they are to be issued in book form. After the match it was announced 
that Marshall had decided to give up chess. The Dajly Sketch of 
December 23rd says—‘‘ When asked for his reasons for retirement, 
“Marshall replied—‘ The game is too absorbing. To play it one must 
“ “devote to it all of his time. No game in the world calls for such 
““ deep study and devotion as chess, and while I love it there are other 
‘““ things which must occupy my attention. I have private business 
“responsibilities which suffer from the game, so I have decided to 
‘“** quit playing for good.’ ”’ 

The American Chess Bulletin gives a direct negative to the fore: 
going, by stating that Marshall has practically accepted a challenge 
for a return match with Showalter, in New York. 


The Liverpool Chess Club is about to sustain a serious loss in the 
early departure of Mr. A. G. Conde for Antwerp, where he is about to 
take up duties at the Mexican Consulate. For the past two years he 
has held the title of champion of the Liverpool Chess Club, and, 
naturally, was desirous of winning it for the third year in succession, no 
one yet having done so. Messrs. Burn, Cairns, Dod, and Holmes, in 
addition to Mr. Conde, have won it on two successive occasions. Mr. 
Conde is of Mexican birth and parentage, with perhaps a mixture of 
Spanish blood. But most of his life has been spent in France and 
England. He is twenty-three years of age, has a rapid sight of the 
board, and has a style which Mr. Burn likens to that of Janowsky. 
Mr. Burn also states that Mr. Conde’s perfect manners and unfailing 
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good humour makes him one of the most delightful opponents he has 
ever met. While champion of the Liverpool Chess Club, Mr. Conde 
has defeated Messrs. Mackenzie and Lund; drawn with Wahltuch 
and Gibson, and met with only one defeat, and that against Mr. V. 
Wahltuch, in the recent match v. Manchester. It is only fair to say 
that Mr. Conde at the time was convalescing from an attack of influenza, 
and had in fact been forbidden by his medical attendant to take part in 
the match. His recent victory in the Lancashire v. Middlesex match 
is a good specimen of his play, and we shall publish this game next 
month. ee 


Midland Union.—A rearrangement of the two sections in the 
county contest has been made this season, which brings together 
counties which have not, in some cases, met for the past three 
seasons. The two matches following were played in the first round, 
Northamptonshire scratching to Oxfordshire and withdrawing from the 
competition for this season. 

Played at the Birmingham Midland Institute, December 4th, 1go9. 
Score :— 


STAFFORDSHIRE. LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. H. E. Price.. we ey 1 Mr. E. H. Collier : O 
Mr. B. Heastie 4 Dr. H. Mason 4 
Mr. J. H. Beebee 1 Mr. A.C. Garratt hw te “Se. OO 
Dr. Mellor 1  Mr.A.Underwood .. .. .. .. O 
Mr. H. M. Francis 1 Absent a ee a OO 
Mr. H. W. Clark 4 Mr.W.B. Clark 4 
Mr. B. A. Yates 1 Mr.H.K.Lee .. fe) 
Rev. R. G. Hunt oO Mr.F. Moore I 
Mr. J. A. Audley Oo Mr. G. Main a I 
Mr. H. Thompson $ Ald. A.A. Bumpus.. *4 
Mr. W. E. Bright *} Mr. A. Wright .. *1 
Mr. P. Perry o Mr. V.H. Lovell I 
Mr. H. V. Laybourne *> Mr.A.F. Atkins *1 
Rev. M. Hooppell o Mr. W. Goodman I 

7 


Played at the Midland Tastite December 11th, 1909, Warwick- 
shire (holders) winning pretty comfortably. Score :— 
WARWICKSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. A. J. Mackenzie. . 1 Mr. F. McCarthy ce) 
Mr. W. Beeson... .. o Mr. E.E. Westbury I 
Mr. F. J. Burgoyne *, Mr. E. E. Sparshott *4 
Mr. A. Bolus on 1 Mr. E.F. Fardon O 
Mr. C. W. Wilkins Oo Mr.F.L. Jelf I 
Mr. P. A. MacMahon I Mr. R. H. Peck. O 
Mr. A. P. T. Kerr I Mr. F. G. Hale O 
Mr. A. H. Morris *4} Dr. M. Wilks *4} 
Mr. V. Russell I Mr. H. Powell .. . O 
Mr. A. H. Owen *1 Dr. A.G.C.Irvine .. *O 
Mr. F. Mills o Mr.R. Eccleshall I 
Mr. J. G. Reeve 1 Mr.jJ.A.S. Hanbury O 

8 4 


* Adjudicated. 


The Northern Counties Union annual meeting was held on Dec. 
4th, at the North Manchester Club, Mr. Councillor John Burgess 
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presiding. There was a full attendance of delegates, as follows :— 
Cheshire: Mr. Jas. Burtinshaw (vice-president) and Messrs. C. Coates, 
W. B. Beckwith, and C. Collinge. Yorkshire : Messrs. J. A. Woollard, 
C. W. Jeffrey, I. M. Brown. Lancashire : Messrs. A. E. Moore, V. L. 
Wahltuch, and G. E. Panton. 

The report congratulated the members on the success of the 
National Congress at Scarborough in August last; it also gave full 
details of the matches played for the ‘‘ Moore ”’ trophy, and the annual 
contest against Scotland. The treasurer’s report showed a substantial 
increase of cash surplus, the sum in hand now being £36 15s. 6d. 

Mr. Councillor Burgess was re-elected president, and the following 
gentlemen were added to the list of vice-presidents :—Messrs. H. E. 
Atkins, C. Lobel, T. A. Farron, J. Wild, G. Howitt, and Mr. James Hill, 
J.P. (Bradford). The hon. secretary (Mr. I. M. Brown) made a strong 
appeal to be relieved from the cares of office, but eventually agreed to 
continue for another year, if an assistant hon. secretary was appointed. 
Mr. G. E. Panton was elected to the new position, and Mr. W. B. 
Beckwith was appointed auditor. The Executive Committee was 
constituted as follows :—Messrs. A. E. Moore (chairman), T. A. Farron, 
G. E. Panton (Lancashire), I. M. Brown, C. W. Jeffery, J. A. Woollard 
(Yorkshire), J. Burtinshaw, C. Coates (Cheshire), Messrs. Brown, 
Burtinshaw, Burgess, Coates, Farron, and Moore were elected delegates 
to the British Chess Federation, Messrs. Brown and Moore to represent 
the union on the executive of the National Society. 

' The draw for the Northern Counties Championship competition 
resulted as follows :— 
First Round, January 22nd. 
In Lancashire—Yorkshire v. Lancashire ; Cheshire a bye. 
Second Round, March 18th. 

In Cheshire—Lancashire or Yorkshire v. Cheshire. 

It was decided to hold the annual gathering at Blackpool, and the ° 
executive committee was instructed to prepare a programme for a full 
week’s tournament, to commence on Monday, February 28th. 


Chess in Scotland.—“‘ Richardson ’’ Cup Tourney.—On the tie | 
between Queen’s Park and Stirling being replayed, at Stirling, Queen’s 
Park won by 44 to 24, and met Edinburgh in the second round, as 
below, Edinburgh winning with a clean score. The other second round 
engagement was between Glasgow and the Bohemians, Glasgow 
winning. The final is between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and is to be 
played towards the end of January, in Edinburgh, we believe. Scores 
of second round ties, played in Glasgow :— 

EDINBURGH. QUEEN’S PARK. 
Mr. G. W. Richmond ‘ Mr. W.R. Pitt . 
Mr. H. Jackson Mr. C. Macdonald 
Mr. D. Simpson Mr. A. Martin 
Mr.J.Crum .. , Mr. F. M. Brown 
Mr. W. M. Whitelaw Mr. A. W. oe, 
Mr. R. Tranim Dr. Forrester 


Mr. J. G. Thomson - Mr. R. E. Farquhar , 


spe Uae tele geen tas 
colooo0000 
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GLASGOW. BOHEMIANS. 

Mr. W. Gibson .. : 4 Mr. J.Schotz 4 4 
Mr. J. A. M‘Kee I Mr.H.F. Grote re) 
Mr. Walter Scott 1 Mr. J. Borthwick oO 
Mr. A. J. Neilson 4 = =Mr. D. Kirk 4 
Mr. J. M. Nichol o Mr. A. Stevenson I 
Mr. W.N. Paton 1 Mr. James Young O 
Mr. J. M. Finlayson o Mr. J. Connor I 

3 


‘“Spens ”’ Cup Tourney. = the first round, Central (Glasgow) 
has defeated Falkirk by 4 to 3, and by the same score Motherwell 
has defeated the Ladies’ Association. Portobello put out Morningside 
by 54 to 14, as already reported ; but Dundee has not yet played the 
first round tie‘with Greenock, so far. 

In an inter-club match, Falkirk scored a surprise victory over 
Edinburgh by 44 to 24, on 27th November, at Edinburgh. 

In Glasgow League Ist Division, Atheneum drew with Glasgow, 
score 5 each; and Glasgow defeated Central by 8 to 2. In Edinburgh 
League, Division A, Edinburgh beat the Working Men’s'C.C. by 5 to 1, 
and also beat Portobello by 4 to 2. On 7th December, the Edinburgh 
C.C had a visit from the Edinburgh Ladies’ C.C., when a match of 
seven a-side was played. The Ladies scored 2 points out of 7. 


A match was played at Cambridge on the gth December between 
the Oxford City and Cambridge Town chess clubs, and resulted in a 
decisive win for Oxford City by 93 to 53. This match has now become | 
an annual fixture, the visiting team having been successful on each of 
the three occasions on which it has been played, so that Oxford has won 
twice to Cambridge’s once. The full score is as follows :— 
OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. F. S. Smith o Mr.W.H.Gunston .. I 
Prof. Vinogradoff 1 Mr.C. E. Hillyer O 
Mr. W. L. Biggs : 1 Mr. P. Lake O 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt 1 Mr.jJ.M. Bee .. -O 
Mr. S. Alden 4 Rev. T. Hamilton 4 
Mr. R. Howes .. 4 Mr. FE. H. Church 4 
Mr. A.Frank .. 1 Mr. W.H. Blythe O 
Mr. E. E. Shepherd . 1 Mr. H.W. Hawke O 
Mr. R. Moss , oO Mr.H.W. Bansor I 
Mr. W. Hobbs .. o Mr. F. J. Warren I 
Mr. W. Webb I Mr. J.H. Bullock O 
Mr. J. Gardem .. 1 Mr. A. F. Smith Oo 
Mr. F. Mountain i 1 Mr.R. A. Sparks O 
Mr. G.H. Dunford .. o Mr. W. A. Morgan I 
Mr. T. A. Sheldon 4 Mr.H.W. Rutherford 4 

94 34 


GAME No. 3,258. 
The following game was played at board No. 1 :—Sictlian Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 3 P—Q4 3 PxP 
Mr. W. H.GuNSTON. Mr. F.S. SMITH. 4 KtxP 4 P—Q3 
1 P—K4 1 P—QB4 5 P—OQB4 5 P—K Kt 3 


2 Kt—KB3 42 Kt—QB3 6 Kt—-QB3 £46 B—Kt2 
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7 B—K3 7 Kt—B 3 Ig P—Kt5 I9 PXP 

8 B—K2 8 Castles 20 PxXP 20 Kt—R2 

g Castles 9 B—Q2 21 B—Kt4 2I Kt—Bsq 
10 P—KR3 +#42,110 R—B sq 22 Kt—K2 22 OR—Qsq 
11 O—Q2 11 P—QR3 23 Kt—B4 23 QO—Bsq 
Iz QOR—Qsq_ 12 Q—B2 24 KtxKP 24 KtxKt 
13 P—B4 13 K R—Q sq 25 O—O5 25 K—R2 
14 Kt—B3 14 B—K 3 26 Bx Kt 26 QO—B 2 
15 P—K Kt4 15 Kt—Ktsq 27 B—B7 27 P—K 3 
16 P—Kt 3 16 R—K sq 28 BxP 28 O—K 2 
17 Kt—K Kt 5 17 P—R3 29 B—Kt6 29 Resigns. 
18 KtxB 18 PxKt 


The English Counties Championship : Middlesex v. Lancashire.— 
The final match in the present season’s contest was played on December 
11th, at the Wyvern Hotel, Leicester, when teams of twenty-one players 
-on each side were engaged. Leicester was selected as the place of 
meeting because of the excellent facilities for playing the match, and 
the fact that it is situated about equi-distant from London and Man- 
chester. In the first round of the competition last September, 
Middlesex defeated Warwickshire, and Lancashire had a bye. For the 
present match both teams left home at twelve o'clock, the Northern 
team and officials lunching en route, as the guest of their captain, Mr. 
A. E. Moore. Both sides were ready to begin play at 2-30, and, thanks 
to the splendid organisation of Mr. E. H. Collier, the secretary of the 
Leicester Club, play actually started at 2-35 p.m., with probably the 
strongest teams engaged that each side could expect to get together 
for a match from home. At “cease play”’ the score read—Lanca- 
shire; 74, Middlesex 63, with seven positions unfinished. These 
were submitted to Mr. H. E. Atkins, whose award brought the 
full score to 114 to 94% in favour of Middlesex, and that county 
therefore retains the honour won last year at Shefheld, when 
Yorkshire was encountered in the final round of the 1908-9 
contest. At the conclusion of the match a very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Collier, on the proposal of Mr. A. E. Moore, supported 
by Mr. W. M. Hardman, the Middlesex captain. Mr. Collier very 
modestly and courteously disclaimed any praise, saying it was a pleasure 
and a privilege to serve the convenience of two such illustrious teams 
as Middlesex and Lancashire, and he was more than repaid with the 
new and valuable chess acquaintances he had formed. The Lancashire 
captain, who Is retiring after eight years’ service in office, has declared 
to us his conviction that this match has cemented and increased the 
mutual friendship of Southern and Northern players for each other— 
both personally and as regards chess play. Full score :-— 


MIDDLESEX. LANCASHIRE. 
Mr.W.Ward .. .. .. .. .. *1 Mr. E. Spencer ee ee ee | 
Mr.R.P.Michell ..  .. 1.) .. *1) ©«=Mr. V.L. Wahituch ee ee 
Mr. E.G.Sergeant .. ..  ..  .. *1 Mr. P.R. England .. .. ..  .. *o 
Mr.A.J.Curnock .. .. ..  .. oO Mr. A.G. Condé ea. ete. Rhee ioe. tal 


Mr. R.C.Grifith .. .. 1.) 1. I Dr.H. Holmes... .. .. 1. .. *O 
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Mr. E. Morgan .. o Mr.C.H. Wallwork I 
Mr. J. T. Heppell Oo Mr.G. Mills-Palmer I 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant . o Mr.C. Lobel. I 
Mr. A. W. Mongredien *>  Mr.D. Powell .. *] 
Mr. C. W. Hopper 1 Mr. W. Skillicorn . Oo 
Mr. J. H. White 1 Mr. W.A. Butler . Oo 
Mr. P. Healey .. 4 Mr.J.Grundy . . 4 
Mr. A. Beamish o Mr.E.A. Askwith .. .. a 
Mr. H. Saunders 1 Mr. A. Wolstencroft -.. . Oo 
Mr. F. W. Flear 4 Mr.C. Y.C. Dawbarn . 4 
Mr. W. H. Watts *} Mr. W. Turner .. eid 
Mr. H. V. Crane I Mr. H. Bateman & 0 
Mr.C. E. Biaggini .. 4 = =©Mr. T. A. Farron . 4 
Mr. P. H. Coldwell .. 4 Mr. W.R. Thomas .. . ¢F 
Mr. L. F. McGuire 4 Mr.R.W. ‘a mae 4 
Mr. J. R. Baker . *4 Mr. A. Eva *3 

114 94 


* Adjudicated by H. E. Atkins. 


Liverpool v. Manchester.—These clubs met on November 27th to 
contest their annual match. The contest eventually ended ina draw, 


after adjudication of one unfinished game. Score :— 
LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. 


Mr. A. G. Conde . «see O Mr. V.L. Wahltuch I 
Mra DUE je6- Ric oda cea ee Mr. C. H. Wallwork ¥*O 

_ Mr. E. Spencer ‘ .. O Mr. C. Coates I 
' Dr. H. Holmes .. ‘ 1 Mr.J.Grundy .. O 
Mr. H. E. Gardiner . 1 Mr. W. Turner . O 
Mr. E. A. Askwith o Mr.T. Kelly... : I 
Mr. D. Powell . oO Mr.G. Mille. Palmer I 
Mr.C. Y.C. Dawbarn I Mr. H. Bateman Oo 
Mr. S. Wellington o Dr. A. Brodsky ; I 
Mr. J. Lewis I Rev. A.W. Baxter .. O 
5 5 


* Adjudicated. 


On December 18th the Manchester Club received a visit from the 
Birmingham Club, whose team mustered twelve players. After a 
pleasant contest, the visitors were defeated by 7 games to 4, with one 
partie unfinished. Score :— 


MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. V. L. Wahlituch 1 Mr.H. E. Atkins re) 
Mr. C. Coates ; * Mr. A.J. Mackenzie... ” 
Mr. C. H. Wallwork | 1 Mr. F. M‘Carthy , O 
Mr. J. Grundy . o Mr. E. E. Westbury I 
Mr. W. Turner .. o Mr.E. E. Sparshott I 
Mr. H. Bateman 1 Mr.E. E. Fardon O 
Mr. W. D. Bailey 4 Mr.H.M. Francis $ 
Rev. A. W. Baxter .. 4 Mr.H. Powell .. $ 
Mr. A. Sheldon 1 Mr. J.H. Thompson O 
Mr. A. Clegg o Mr.C.H. Knight I 
Mr. C. F. Burslam 1 Mr. F. Mills O 
Mr. J. J. Taylor I Mr.G.E. Sherwin O 

7 4 


* To be adjudicated. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


MatcH : LASKER v. JANOWSKY. 
GAME No. 3,259. 


The fifth game, played October 27th, 1909. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK... = ~ ‘Hesews If 17.., P—Q B 4, White 
Dr. LASKER..: M. D. JANOWSKY. by B—B sq would compel the ex- 
change of the troublesome Bishop. 
q : ie : ay os —Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
3 B_Kts 2 oo - gs, 
: —Kt 3 
Bx Kt PXxB 
eee 4 QPx Preventing Kt—R 5.—Deutsche 
5 P-Q4 5 PxP Scachzet 
izeltung. 
7 Kt—B3 72xQ Kt—Q 5 20 KR—Ksq 
8 KtxQ 8 Castles B—Kt 2 
9 KKt—K2 K R—K sq-sxight be considered, 
In the third game White played but the game seems to have been 
B—K 3, which seems superior. It spoiled in the opening—anyhow, 
appears, however, that the plan in for winning purposes. If 21.., 
this game was to Castle Q R. P—B 5, then 22 Px P, P—B 3; 
Lasker may have found some 23 Kt—Kt 6 ch, K—B 2; 24 P— 
objection to the line of play pre- B 5, BxP; 25 KtxB, KxKt; 
viously adopted, although it seems 26 B—K 3 or Kt—Q 3, &c.— 
to have been good enough, yielding Hoffer. . 
better facilities for development White, by playing Kt—Q 5, 
than the present arrangement.— seems to have acted contrary to 
Hoffer. the principle which he himself 
9 B—QB4 established in justification of 4 B— 
10 P—B 10 B—E Kt in. this variation—namely, to 
3 3 obtain a majority of four Pawns to 
Ir B—Q2 Ir Kt—K 2 three on the King’s wing. This 
12 Castles (Q R) 12 P—B 3 she aud anes: subsediee 
a ied: play, show that he had made up 
7 = mee 3 13 BBS his mind to draw the game.— 
oer, Gunsberg. 
If 14 K—Ktsq, B—Q Kt 5 !— 21 BxKt 
Deutsche Schachzettung. = sn avaee In order to break into 
the enemy’s territory with the 
14 B—B2 Rook, but the Rook cannot be 
15 Kt—Q3 15 B—Q3 maintained on the seventh rank. 
P—Q Kt 4 was a move to be con- 
penta 15.., B—R 6 ch, together sidered here. If 21.., P—K B 4, 
with the advance of the Q B P, then 22 BxP, PxP; 23 PxP 
would not get rid of the doubled RxP: 24 Kt—O B 3, aia White 
Pawn—e.g., 15.., B—~R 6 ch; has the best position.—Deutsche 
- a ae, oN ee Schachzeitung. 
sq, x » I XB, F—D 5, — 
19 P—OQ Kt 4.—Deutsche Schach. 22 RXB 22 R—-K7 
zettung. 23 as sq 23 Q R—K sq 
24 K—Bsq 
16 B—B 4 16 B—R 6 ch Exchange of Rooks leads to a 
8 
17 K—Kt sq 17 Kt—Kt 3° draw.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


30 


25 RXR 
26 K—Qsq 


27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
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24 K—Q2 
25 RXR 
26 R—K 6 

....1f 26.., R—Kt 7 ? 27 Kt— 
K sq, R—B 7; 28 B—B sq, 
followed by B—K_ 3.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 
R—B sq 
K—Q 2 
P—QB4 
R—B sq 

The move is intended to compel 
Black to play P—Kt 5, as White 
threatens otherwise to win the 
B P after he has exchanged 
Pawns, another proof that White 
was merely playing for a draw.— 
Gunsberg. 

If 30.., PXQP; 31 PxXKtP! 
PxP; 32 KtxP ch, BXKt; 33 
RxB,R—QRsq; 34 P—QR3, 
with a winning position.— Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 

30 P—Kt5 

PxP ch 31 KxXP 
R—K sq 32 R—ORsq. 

eee Exchange of Rooks would 
have drawn, and Black should 
have been satisfied to draw, as 
White has the better position.— 
Deutsche. Schachzettung. 

.... Black was ill-advised in 
refusing a draw, which was 
obviously all that could be ex- 
pected from the position. The 
disadvantage of such a refusal is 
that it enables White, under the 
cover of repeating his moves to 
play for some hidden traps or 
some advantage in position which 
escapes the opponent’s notice.— 
Gunsberg. | 
R—OQ R sq 
K—K 2 
P—O R 3 
P—Q R4 
R—Q sq 


27 P—Kt4 
28 R—K sq 
29 P—B3 


33 R—Q sq 
34 P—QR4 
35 B—B2 
36 P—R 4 
37 P—R5 


38 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


47 


P—B 4 38 PxXP 

PxXP 39 R—K R sq 
Kt—B 2 40 Kt—K 2 
K—B 3 41 Kt—B4 
R—O 5 42 Kt—K 2 
R—Q sq 43 Kt—B4 
R—Q 5 44 Kt—Q3 


irate gabe Lasker offered a draw. 
Janowsky declined the offer, and 
played this weak move, which 
cost the game.—Hoffer. | 

....Lasker exploits the mistake 
very skilfully, and in a few moves 
shows the position to be untenable. 
—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


GAME No. 3,260. 
The sixth game, played October 30th, 1909. 

Four Knights Game. 
Notes from the Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
M. D. JANOWSKY. Dr. LASKER. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 


3 
4 


5 
6 


B—B sq 45 B—Kt 3 
B—K 3 46 R—K sq 
P—B 5 47 Kt—Bsq 
pee ea Black pays, deservedly 
so, the penalty for his obstinacy 
in refusing the draw. With this 
move he loses a Pawn. If Kt— 
Kt 2, 48 Kt—Q 3, R—Q sq; 49 
RXR, BxXR; 50 Kt—B 4, Kt— 
Q 3; 51 Kt—K 6, B—Kt 3; 52 
KtxP should win equally. If 
Black retakes the Rook with the 
Knight, then Kt—Q 3 and Kt— 
B 4 becomes all the stronger.— 
(Gunsberg. 
Kt—K 4 48 R—Rsq 
BxP 49 B—B2 
Kt—B 2 50 R—R7 
B—B 8 51 B—Kt 3 
Kt—K 4 52 R—R2 
Kt—B 5 53 B—B2 
Kt—K 6 54 B—K 4 
R—B5ch 55 K—Q2 
RXxP 86 R—R6 
R—Q5ch 57 K—B3 
Kt—B 4 58 BxKt 
KxB 59 Kt—Kt3 
R—Q6ch 60 K—B2 
R—O 3 61 Resigns. 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 4 P—Q3 
P—Q 4 5 B—Q2 
Castles 6 B—K 2 
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7 R—K sq 7 PXP 
.8 KtxP 8 Castles 
9 KKt—K2_ 9g Kt—K4 


hecbanes 9.., P—Q R 3, played 
by Lasker, in the first game of the 
match, is the move to our liking. 


rio Kt—Kt 3 


White has in view the possible 
exchange of Bishops, and then Q 4 
for his Knight. 


10 BXB 
ir KtxB Ir R—K sq 
12 P—Kt 3 12 B—Bsq 
13 B—Ktz 13 P—K Kt3 
14 P—-KB4 14 QKt—Q2 
15 Q—B 3 15 P-QR3 


eee B—Kt 2 cannot be played 
at once, on account of 16 P—K 5. 


16 Kt-Q4 16 B—Kt 2 
17 QR-Qsq 17 Q-—K2 


BGs a wd The decisive blunder. 
The game could have been held by 
playing B—R sq and then Q—K 2, 
or R—K 2, followed by Q—K B 


sq. 

18 QO Kt—B5 
Elegant and correct. Black 
must capture the Knight. If 


18.., Q—B sq, or Q sq, then 19 
Kt x B, followed by 20 P—K 5. 
18 PxKt 
19 KtxP 19 QO—K 3 


20 KtxB 20 KxKt 
21 P—K5 21 K—Bsq 
ieee OF 214250 Px Ps 22-P XP, 
_Kt—Ktsq; 23 RxKt, &c. 


22 PxKt 22 QxXRch 
23 RxQ 23 RxRch 
24 K—B2 24 Q R—K sq 
25 QxP 


Q—Kt 4 is weaker—e.g.: 25 
Q—Kt 4, R (K 8)—K 7 ch; 26 
K—Kt 3, R (K sq)—K 6 ch; 27 
K—R 4, K—K sq; and Black 
can hold the position. 


25 KR—K7ch 


26 K—B 3 26 RXBP 
27 B—QO4 27 P—QR4 
28 O—Kt 5 
Threatening Q—K Kt 5. 
28 Kt—B4 
29 QxP 29 Kt—Q6 
30 B—K 3 


Now Q—K Kt 5 would not do, 
as Black can reply 30.., Kt—K 8 
ch, followed with RxK Kt P 


ch!! 
30 P—Q 4 
31 B—Q2 31 P—B4 
32 K—Kt 3 32 Kt—B 8 
33 BxKt. 33 Resigns. 


.. If 33..,R xB; then 34 Q— 
Q 2, followed by Q x P. 


GAME No. 3,261. 


The seventh game, played November 2nd and 3rd, 19009. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. ....In the first game J anowsky 
Dr. LASKER. M. D. JANOWSKY. played here 8.., Kt—Q 2, which 
a eo seems a good enough move, but 
: a — i a the variation in the text is in no 
B Kt 3 2 —Q B3 way inferior.—Hoffer. 
3 5 3 P-QOR3 g KtxP 9 B—Qz2 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B3 
Io B—Kt5 : 
5 Castles 5 B—K 2 ; : 
6 R—Ks 6 PO Tarrasch develops the Bishop in 
q 3 this variation on Q—Kt 2.— 
7 BxKtch 7 PXB Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

. In the first game of the match 10 Castles 
Janowsky adopted Tschigorin’s I1 Kt—B 3 Ir R—K sq 
defence — Kt—Q 2. — Deutsche 12 Q—B3 
Schachzettung. Black threatened KtxP, then 

follows B x B, and Black continues 
8 P—Q4 8 PxP Kt x Kt.— Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


32 


13 B—R4 
14 BXB 
15 QR—Qsq 


16 Q—B4 
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12 P—R 3 

13 Kt—R2 

14 QOxB 

15 Kt—Kt4 
.... Removing thus the pressuer 

upon the double Pawn.—Hoffer. 


16 Kt—K 3 


17 Q—Q2 


18 
19 


20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 


28 
29 
30 


31 


If 17 Kt x Kt, Black would have 
the better position after B P x Kt ; 
18 P—K 5, P—Q 5, followed by 
P—B 4.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 

17 Kt—Bsq 

....17.., KtxKt; 18 QxKt, 
P—K B 4; 19 P—K 5, P—Q 4; 
20 Kt—R 4 would have been in 
favour of White.—Hoffer. 

....17.., KtxKt; 18 QxKt, 
P—K B 4; 19 P—K 5 would be 
very favourable for White. — 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


K Kt—K2 18 Kt—Kt 3 
Kt—B 4 19 Kt—K 4 


Sede oe Again the capture of the 
Knight would be unadvisable.— 


Hoffer. 
Kt—Q 3 20 O—B3 
21 QOxkKt 


Ktx Kt 
Q-04 22 Q—-KKt4 


..So far Black has manceuvred 


successfully to delay the advance 
of White’s P—K B 4.—Hoffer. 


23 P—QB4 
24 Q R—Ktsq_ 
QxQ 25 PxQ 
26 B—B3 
27 R—Kt2 

ask eats 27.., Bx Kt; 28 RxB, 
‘P—K B 3 seems to simplify the 
game for a draw.—Hoffer. 
P—K B3 28 P—B3 
K—B 2 29 K—B2 
K—Kt 3 30 P—R4 

(See Diagram. ) 

R—B 3 


It is instructive to note how 
Dr. Lasker retains the shadowy 
initial advantage of position. With 
the text move he opens a place for 
Kt—K 3, a base of operations for 
both wings.— Hoffer. 


Position after Black’s 30th move :— 


P—R 4. 


BLACK (M. D. TANOWSKY). 


2 Be sy 
vas we 


V7 


47 


WHITE (DR. LASKER). 


31 P—R5 

Kt—K 3 32 R—ORsq 
R—Q 2 32 P—Kt 3 
P—R4 34 PxPch 
KxP 35 R—Kt4 

Scum araeie Threatening P—Q B s, 
R—Kt 4, and R—R sq mate.— 
Hoffer. 
K—Kt 3 36 R—R2 
R (B 3)—Q 3 37 PxP 
R PxP 38 R—R7 
R—OQ sq 39 R—Kt2 
R—K Rsq 40 K—Kt 2 


R (Q3)—Q sq41 B—K sq 


.. White threatened to double 
Rooks on the K R file, and to give 
a fatal check on R 7. The text 
move patries the threat. If R— 
R 2, Black will reply B—B 2, and 
if Q R—K R sq, then B—Kt sq.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


R—R sq 42 R(Kt2)—R2 
RXR 43 RXR 
K—B4 44 B—B 2 
P—K Kt4 45 R—R6 


....Again threatening P—B 5, 
and if 46 PxP, then 46.., P— 
Kt 4 ch, winning the Knight. fAnd 
if 46 KtxP, then 46.., BxKt; 
47 PxB, R—B 6, &c.—Hoffer. 


R—K sq 46 R—R7 
P—Kt 5 47 B—K 3 


i eg 
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48 R—K Rsq 48 PXP ch The winning move. A _hard- 
49 KxP 49 R—R4 fought game on both sides. 


arte a, R—R sgq, to bring it over 


Janowsky allowing himself to be 
outplayed in the ending.— Hoffer. 


to the defence of the King’s posi- 55 B—R7 
tion, seems compulsory.—Hoffer. 56 RKt2 36 B—Kt 8 

50 K—B4 50 P—B5 57 Kt—K 3 57 R—B4 
58 R—O2 58 K—K 3 

.... The same idea, and better, 59 P—Q Bg 59 R—B3 

rovided there was time for it; 

but there is net-Hoffer 60 K—Kt 5 60 R—Kt3 
- 61 R—KR2 O61 R—Kt6 

51 PXxXP 51 R—B 4 62 K—B4 62 R—Q6 
52 R—K Kt sq 63 R—R7 63 Resigns. 


53 


54 
ay) 


The initial move of a final attack 
the danger of which Janowsky 
underrates.—Hoffer. 


52 BxP 


seated There is nothing left but 
K—B 3.—Hoffer. 


R--Kt 5 


This subtle move Janowsky 
probably overlooked.—Hoffer. 


53 R—B 3 


ee eer RXR is compulsory.— 
Hoffer. | 


Kt—B5ch 54 K—B2 
RxP 


64 Kt—Q 5 was threatened, with 
an immediate mate by R—K 7. 
If 63.., P—B 3, then 64 Kt—B 5 
(threatening K—Kt 5), R—Q 8 
(forced) ; 65 P—B 5 winning the 
Pawn; for if 65.., PxP, then 
White mates in four moves. But 
Black could have resisted for a 
time with 63.., P—B 4! and it is , 
possible that in the heat of battle 
White might have played 64 Kt— 
Q 5, whereupon RXP ch, 65 
KxR, BxP ch; 66 KxB, and 
Black is stalemated. If 65 K— 
Kt 4, R—B 2. The correct reply 
to 63.., P—B 4, was Kt—B § 
(threatening K—Kt 5), R—Q 8! 
R—K 7 ch, K—B 3 ;66 R—Q Kt7, 
K—K 3, Kt—K 3, followed with 
Kt—Q 5.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 


The notes by Mr. Hoffer are taken from The Field , those by Mr. 
Gunsberg are taken from the Notts Guardian. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


Once again it is our pleasant privilege to greet our worthy readers, 


and wish them sustained interest in the charming section of chess 
which claims them adherents. In acknowledging past favours from 
our numerous correspondents and contributors, we hope to be ever 
solicitous in their regard, and trust that our future pages will always 
repay perusal, if not study. With warmest good wishes to all! 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—Football and Field.—The half-yearly com- 
petition of this paper has resulted in Mr. Murray Marble taking the 
prize for three-movers, and Mr. T. S. Johnson securing the honour 
for two-movers. Mr. P. H. Williams adjudicated. It will be re- 
membered that for some years past Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood, acted as 


A 3 
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judge in these pleasant competitions, but through stress of other calls 
he has had to resign further duties. 

These are the two prize problems :— 

By T. S. Johnston.—White : K at Q R sq, Q at K 2, R at K B6, 
KtsatK 5 andQB8, PsatQ3 andQB3. Black: KatQ4,R at K 2, 
BsatK R7 and K Kt 7, Ktsat K Kt3 and K B2, PsatQ3,QB4, 
and Q R 2. Mate in two. 

By Murray Marble.—White : K atQR8, Qat K B3, KtsatK 4 
and Q 4, Psat K Kt 3, 4, K B 2, Q 6, Q B 2, andQ Kt3. Black: 
K at K 4, B at Q B 4, Psat K Kt 2 and 3, Mate in three. 

R. C. MacBride and F. Gamage were given honourable mention in 
the respective sections. 


It will interest at least some of our readers to learn that Mr. F. 
Gamage states in a communication addressed to us that he had not 
in any way questioned our treatment of the matter, nor had reason to 
do so. He gives a long explanation of the causes which have led him 
to be in ill-odour, but we cannot give space to championing individual 
grievances. We have made a clear statement of facts, and our office 
ends at this point. Mr. Gamage may have had bad luck, but certainly 
he appears to have contributed to it, probably without any arrtere 
pensee. 


Tidskrift for Schack.—Bohus Prickeye, I. Cimburck, V. Marin, 
and F. Beckers have been awarded the prizes in the competition for 
four-movers recently concluded in this paper. 


We have had many tributes from successful competitors on 
receipt of prizes, which we have not cared to trouble our readers with. 
We feel justified in quoting from Mr. Billington’s communication the 
following on receipt of our gold medal :— 

Thanks for medal received. It is really a splendid piece of work; in 
fact, nothing could be better. It surpasses my expectations. It is a grand 
souvenir of a contest of which I shall always recall with pleasure, considering 
it was the most difficult one in which I have competed. 

The Western Daily Mercury has recently given a sketch biography 
of Mr. Billington, with a selection of eight of his problems. We learn 
that he won about 120 prizes as player, composer, and solver. He 
writes us that he intends to compete in further competitions which we 
may inaugurate. 


Mr. Alain C. White has, notwithstanding long months of indis- 
position, once again issued a Christmas surprise to his problem-loving 
friends. On this occasion the volume (which we will refer to later) is 
entitled ‘“‘ Knights and Bishops.” 


We have just received ‘“‘ A Hundred Chess Problems,” by A. G. 
Fellows, who is known as one of our contributors. More another 
time. 


Lasker’s Chess Magazine Problem Tourney.—The names of the 
winners in this competition are :—1st prize, F. Gamage; 2nd, V. 
Marin ; 3rd and 4th, P. F. Blake and Rev. J. Jespersen.. Honourable 
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mentions :—J. Cauveren, J. Smutny, C. Borgatti, Rev. J. Jespersen, 
and J. Smutny. 

We have not space this month to give the problems. It has been 
pointed out that there are duals in the first prize problem, which the 
judges apparently overlooked, but they do not appear in the chief lines 
of play, though one of the judges commended an unsound variation. 


La Strategie—Numa Preti’s Memorial. We regret being unable 
this month to deal with this event, as we should like to do. In the 
first place, we must ask our readers to excuse our amusing error in 
giving “‘Moyenne”’ as the name of one of the judges. Dr. Planck 
called our attention to this. Had we looked at the scores (which we 
have not yet fully digested) we should have understood matters, but 
one gets familiar with curious Continental names. It is fortunate 
that no judge has credit for being ‘‘ mean ”’ in either sense which our 
language attributes it. 

We omitted to mention that in the En Passant section the prize 
was taken with a three-mover by W. Henneberger. There were ten 
hon. mentions. 

There is one unique feature in this great competition, and that is 
four posthumus two-move problems by G. J. Slater have received 
honours. We do not remember a case where the works of a deceased 
author have been entered in competition, and certainly we see no 
reason why not. 


The “‘ Matrix’ Tourney (suggested by Mr. J. C. J. Wainwright) of 
the American Chess Bulletin has been highly successful. We gave a 
few months back the conditions. Messrs. Wainwright and Rev. G. 
Dobbs co-operated in the award. Ist prize, C. D. P. Hamilton; 2nd 
and 3rd, J. Keeble and W. A. Shinkman ; and 4th, J. N. Babson, with 
a special prize to P. Richardson. The problems of their class are really 
most entertaining, and we wish we could give now a few specimens. 
The Bulletin gives photographs of the chief participants of this odd 
contest, namely—Messrs. Wainwright, Hamilton, Keeble, Skinkman, 
Babson, and Richardson. We should like to have seen a picture of 
our esteemed contributor the Rev. G. Dobbs. A curious event is also 
made known in the fact that Wainwright and Hamilton were born on 
the same day—roth December, 1851. 


Replying to a number of correspondents who want to know where 
others of my articles have been appearing, it is hard to state exactly, as 
I am always ready to contribute to any Magazine on request. My only 
regular articles, besides those in the B.C.M., are the series in T1dskrijt 
for Schach, dealing with two-movers. These appear in English every 
month, each being illustrated with fifty diagrams. B.C.M. readers will 
find in them a fuller discussion of some of the subjects treated in the 
B.C.M. articles. The editor of his magazine is L. Collijn, Djursholm, 
Sweden, to whom all questions about subscriptions may be addressed. 

ALAIN C. WHITE. 
December 2nd, 1909. A 4 
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BLACK. Quadripariite Problem. 
aia YY) Yj; Yj, Wh By Horace WappIncTon, M.A. 
YY yyy lly jd The annexed somewhat un- 
YY Uy common problem may interest 
Yj. Yj pe Vi) solvers at this time of the 
Ve VW, la Year .— 
Yj Yy | 1. White to play and mate in 


three moves. 


ISS 
\N 
SS 
MW 
° Ws 
SY 
XN 
S 


. White to play, and sui-mate in 
three moves. 


NS 


YA A447 

With 

hf, “4 Yi {/ 4, 

Uy Uy 
VAS / 4 4 4 


Z Vijjjy YYyvv 
Uy Ysityg»y; 
Vill, Yl : 
Yj 3. Black to play and mate in three 
WU moves. 
yyy YA 
yy Yyy 4. Black to play, and sui-mate in 
WH; Le 


three moves. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION THIRD PROBLEM TOURNEY.—The 
problems entered in the B.C.F. will appear in our pages, probably at 
the rate of four each month. In connection therewith the Federation 
offer the following prizes :—First, {1 Is. ; second, 15s. ; third, ros. 

A medal will also be awarded to the best British solver. 

The conditions are :— 

1. Solutions to be posted on or before the 15th of the month 
following the month of publication. [This gives practically six weeks 
to the solver. | 

2. Twelve points will be awarded for a correct solution. <A correct 
solution means any modus which will comply with the stipulations of 
the problem, a sufficient analysis of the after-play must necessarily be 
given. 

3. Only two solutions need be sent if a position is unsound in 
respect of plurality of methods. The highest claim to an unsound 
problem can only be 24 points. 

4. A position which a solver demonstrates as being unsolvable or 
is one which could not be arrived at by any sequence of chess moves 
will in either case earn 12 points. In the latter case no solution need 
be sent. 

5. In sound problems only four points will be awarded for every 
second-move dual. No allowance will be made for dual mates. In 
counting second-move duals, repetitions of the same dual will not be 
estimated. 

6. Should a problem be solvable in two moves then on claim 4 
points will be given, and no higher points awarded, excepting the 
position comes under Condition 4. 

7. Should a wrong or false claim be made, then as many points as 
would inferentially be claimed by the statement will be deducted. 

All solutions to be sent to our Problem Editor, as per address 
given at the head of ‘‘ The Problem World.” 
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REVIEW. 


I50 SCHACHANFGABEN, by Otto Fuss and Ferd. Moller. 


The collection of 150 problems by the eminent German composers 
Otto Fuss and Ferdinand Moller is a most welcome addition to problem 
literature. It splendidly shows the Teutonic modern school. When 
we say modern, we ought to explain that the school is gradually tending 
towards the adoption of the Modern or Bohemian tenets. There is not 
that cumbrous settings, designed to produce profundity, and the 
accentuating of one marked theme. On the whole, Moller’s problems 
are more conspicuous for strategy than his colleague’s, and the key- 
moves of his problems are generally a marked feature—to wit, taking 
three-ers, Nos. 80, 83, 84, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 98, I00, IOI, 105, 111, 116, 
and 118, and these do not exhaust the list. No. 146 (a four-er) has an 
indifferent opening, but a remarkable second move. The three-movers 
by Fuss have mostly checking second moves, and depend for their 
beauty on clever construction. One pronounced feature in his com- 
positions is in the principal variations, there are three model mates 
shown, for instance, in Nos. 23, 28, 34, 39, 40, 49, 50, 63, 67, 70, and 76. 

The two-movers, of which there are only two by Fuss and thirteen 
by Moller, are of light construction, and, curiously enough, are free 
from duals. This is remarkable, since it has been almost a character- 
istic with German exponents to pooh-pooh duals which do not interfere 
with the illustrated conceit in their compositions. Only in No. 7, by 
Moller, is to be found such a blemish, and that, as it happens, is harm- 
less. | 
With the lighter class of problems brought into the collection 
there are a few coincidences, and this is what may be expected, and 
here one is at a disadvantage in making observations, since one is, 
through the absence of dates, unable to fix the chronological claims of 
published efforts. No. 1 is a bit familiar, but an improvement upon 
one of Dr. Planck’s. No. 3 is a version of a two-er by B. G. Laws 
(1884) ; No. 5 is a simplified rendering of a two-er by G. J. Slater ; 
No. 13 has had its counterpart in positions by J. Dobrusky, Dr.'S. 
Gold, and others ; No. 14 reminds one of Max Kurschner. The idea 
of No. 18 (thrre-er) has been worked out by Z. Mach; No. 27 has been 
published by another composer—-we fancy W. A. Shinkman ; No. 36 
is a weakling after Laws; No. 50 is the extension into a three-mover 
of one of Ijeut. Ph. Klett’s two-ers ; No. 68 is strikingly reminiscent 
of J. Pospisil’s; and 113, Geo. Chocholous; and No. 129 (four-er) 
embodies a well-known three-er (main play) by Chocholous. We have 
not exhausted the “clashes,” but these occur to us on en passant. 
It does not follow that the positions in question have in every case 
been published subsequent to those mentioned by us, nor is it 
suggested that the authors of the volume have taken unfair advantage 
of a previously issued work. 

We think every English composer should possess a copy of this 
collection, as it is excellent in many ways, and many an hour can be 
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spent with profit in the study of the capital compositions gathered 


together. The publishers are Veit & Co., of Leipzic. 


The following are fair'samples from this collection :— 
By Orto Fuss. 
BLACK. 


spy fu, Vf, G et», y BZ LY 
Uy ty Y 
Yi Yi: / 


YH URL 
Yj Wi Glibl hed 
% YY Ys Y, Yj 
Yjyn Yi, Y 
\Q)}WJL Yl; G Yj 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 


By F. MOLLER. 
BLACK. 


WII, 
WW 
WS// 

YZ Uy “y, 
Yj 


WY 
YY 


Yj 
WIL 
Uy 


Wiis 
YMA 
YY, 


UA, 
Y, y “s ZY, WY j 
J 4 / VA Ahh fs 
Z JL ay wists poppe 
Yfyy YY priv “G 
Yi Yi wy 4 Z 
We ‘aa - Teer Yi t{ ii 
Y Y Z Yi hit, 
“IIA 
Vi) YU 
Uy; 
ty} 
yy Yj 
YM YM 


WHILE. 
Mate in three. 
By F. Moller. 


YY, WY 


“Vf ps7, A “y 
yy, YF 
Yy Ws Viititta, 

Yy 


V/ 164 


‘3 
Wit / 
/ {Zp 
4, 


Y WY, A> 
ta GA 
, > 
Yj ZZ 4 
CASED A/S, A, 
YY YY 
“hy, Y, Ys 
Vi jj 
Yip AA, 
YZ, 


WHITE. 
Mate in. three. 


By F. MOLLER. 
BLACK. 


Lon, 77 


4 vA 
ZY Yi 


wpe w; VM, . ¢ y . , 


“Y VA 
VWrete, 


YA 
VM! 


"Uy 


7787 
yy Y 


Yy 


Ay 
“, 
Yi; 
Yyy 
Y 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 


White: K at Q R 7, Q at K sq, R at Q Kt 4, Bs at Q 8 and 
QO Kt 5, Kt at K 5, Ps at K R5,K4,Q0B7,Q Kt 2, andQR 5. 
Black: K at Q B 4, Rs at K R 6 and Q Kt 2, Bs at K Kt 8 and 
QO Bsq, Psat K R 3, K Kt 2, K 3, Q3, Q B7, and Q Kt 6. Mate 
in four. The main play starts : 1 Q—Q 2, R—K B6,; 2 B—-Kt5! 


were ee on, 


. eee 
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SOLUTIONS. 

By A: Charlick (p. 515).—1 K—Kt 7, &c. 

By G. W. Chandler (p. 515).—1 Q—K 8, &c. 

By H. W. Bettmann (p. 516).—1 Kt x P,.&c. 

By H. W. Bettmann (p. 516).—1 P—R 5, &c. 

By H. W. Bettmann (p. 516).—1 B x P, &c. 

No. 2,400, by A. G. Fellows.—1 K—Kt 7, &c. 

No. 2,401, by F. Gamage.—1 Q—R 2, &c. 

No. 2,402, by J. G. Nix.—1 Kt—K 2, P Kt or B moves; 2 R—K 5 ch, &c. 
If1..,R(K 3)XP;2RxKtch,&c. If1.., R—B5;2 Kt (Kt 2) xR ch, &c. 

No. 2,403, by C. A. L. Bull—1 Q—B 2; P—K B6;2 Q—Q2,&c. If1.., 
P—K6;2QxBPch,&c. If1..,K—B3;2Kt—K8ch,&c. If1.., P—K 3; 
2 Kt—K 8 disch, &c. If 1.*., any other ; 2 Kt—K 6 dis ch, &c. 

No. 2,404 (T.P. No. 31), “‘ Ravenstone.’’—1 Q—R 8, &c. 

No. 2,405 (T.P. No. 32), ‘‘ White Queen.’’—1 Q—R 3, RxQ; 2 P—K 4 ch, 
&e. Ifr.., K—B5;2 P—Kt3ch,&c. If1..,R—B4;2QxRch,&c. Ift.., 
R—OQ Kt 5;2QxR (R4), &c. If 1.., others; 2 QxK P ch, &c. Duals after 
eR ae QxK Por xR ch, and after 1.., Kt (Q 8) moves ; 2 Q x B or K— 
K P ch. 

No. 2,406 (T.P. No. 33), ‘‘ Cherchez la femme.’’—1 Q—B 7, &c. 

No. 2,407 (T.P. No. 34), ‘‘ Bayete.’—1 Kt—K 3, B—Q 5 ch, &c. If t.., 
Kx Kt; 2 B—K 6 dis ch, &c. If 1..,QxPch; 2 B—B 4 dblch, &c. If1.., 
Q—K 8 ; 2 B—B2dblch, &c. If1.., B—Q8;2BxB dis ch, &c. 


CHESS PROBLEMS OF SAM LOYD. 


No. VIII.—Loyp AND SHINKMAN. 

T is very remarkable that in the great mass of articles dealing 
with problem matters which have appeared, no one should 
have attempted a comparison of the two greatest American 
composers—Samuel Loyd and W. A. Shinkman. Their works 

touch at so many points as to offer endless material for a comparison 

between the two men. When, in the B.C.M. of last June, I asked for 
material connected with Loyd’s problems, my good friend Herr Pauly 
at once sent me a goodly number of ideas which had been treated by 
both the problemists, which he had found simply by comparing the 
two very incomplete little collections which Max Weiss has published, 
of Loyd and Shinkman. Any full study of the two Americans, there- 
fore, would far exceed the limits of any one article of this series. It is 
better to take a single idea at random and examine it a little more in 
detail. I had planned, indeed, to take the Opposition Theme, as 
G. Ernst has called it, but for the fact that he himself has recently 
published such an exhaustive analysis thereof in the German weekly 
magazine. Loyd and Shinkman are both eminently veterans, but in 
different senses—for Loyd, though only a few years older, was com- 
posing problems almost from the date of Shinkman’s birth. Loyd 
was born in 1841 ; Shinkman in 1848. Loyd’s first problem appeared 
in 1853 and the great majority of his problems were composed before 

1860, when he went into business. Some 325 of the 525 in Chess 

Strategy date thus early ; others were composed on his trips abroad, 

and about this time Dr. Moore prevailed upon him to write the 

Strategy, 1877 to 1881. Shinkman’s early problems date from the 

seventies, but his assiduity since then has been so great that he has 

surpassed Loyd’s actual output numerically several times over. Joyd’s 
characteristic is primarily the discovery and classic rendering of 


a. 
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brilliant themes. Shinkman is noted for the presentation of themes 
from every possible standpoint. If he studies a theme, there will be 
iittle left for other composers when he has finished. Each composer 
has expressed great admiration of the other. Speaking of the very 
problems here printed, Shinkman wrote me: “‘ This was a wonderful 
discovery of Loyd’s;”’ while Loyd wrote: “‘ His adaptations are 
brilliant ; he stands second to none.” There are many traits in both 
composers which it would be interesting to dwell on. Both are 
entirely unconcerned with the fates of their problems. Loyd gave 
me the manuscript collection of his problems; pages of g or 12 little 
diagrams in ink, roughly drawn in his exquisite penmanship, with a 
mere note of the editor to whom the problem had been sent, but no 
details as to date, or whether it had even appeared. The book is, 
indeed, a treasure, torn by forty years’ vicissitudes; but the most 
remarkable, certainly, in chess annals. 

Shinkman’s problems are very similarly preserved ; but the book 
is a big fat one. Sometimes'twenty diagrams to a page, an inch 
square, also in ink, with unshaded squares, stained and weather-beaten 
also, and likewise most fertile in ideas to any one who can decipher its 
mysteries. Next to the re-issue of Loyd’s problems, which I hope to 
bring out in due time, I think a collection of Shinkman’s is one of the 
works most needed. 

Readers of the June B.C.M. may remember the comparison of 
two problems there quoted, which I reproduce here in netation (Nos. 1 
and 2). Loyd has another beautiful version of it given under No. 3. 
The idea, of course, is that Black shall give a discovered check from 
which the White King can escape by moving, Black’s own pieces 
forming an obstacle against further checks, and allowing a ready mate. 
In No. 4 we have a pretty version specially composed for the B.C.M. 
readers. Another of Shinkman’s renderings appears under No. 5, and 
a very remarkable one, an original contribution fron Vienna, as No. 6. 
It will be noticed that this combines the famous Rowland (Mrs.) double 
en passant theme with Loyd’s check idea. The combination is very 
happy and certainly surprising. 

I have said that Shinkman’s great talent lay in his varied inter- 
pretations of any theme. Here, for instance, is his discovery in the 
case of No. 7—that by treating the theme diagonally instead of 
laterally, four instead of two kinds of play from the check variations 
are possible. Mr. Wurzburg has also illustrated this in a brilliant 
problem, No. 8. These two last should be carefully studied, in con- 
junction with the earlier renderings. 

Toyd also saw that the obstacle preventing a second check by 
Black might as well be the White key piece, as Black’s uncovering piece ; 
hence resulted No. 9, a delightful little joke. Shinkman has echoed 
it in No. 10, and has again shown the diagonal application in Nos. I1 
and 12. ‘These problems, taken together, would appear to exhaust 
the outline possibilities of the theme. Hundreds of other versions, 
doubtless, are possible; but here, between them, Loyd and Shinkman 
have discovered and given us both the White and the Black obstacles 
to the second check, presented also both laterally and diagonally. 
ALAIN, C.| WHITE. 
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No. 1.—S. Lovp. 
American Unton, c. 1862. 


White: K at K Kt 2, Q at K B 7, 


Bs at Q 8 and K 8, Pat K 6, Black: 
K at Q 3, RatQR/7, BatQ Kt 5, Kts 
atQ B7andK R7, PsatQR3,Q B4, 
Q2,05,K 5, and K Kt 3. 
Mate in four. 
1 B—B 6, Kt—K 6 dis ch; 2 K— 
R 3, K—B 2; 3 PxP, &c. If 1.. 
Kt—K 8 dis ch; 2 K—R sq, K—B 3; 
3QxP ch, &c. 


No. 3.—S. LOvyD. 
Baltimore Dispatch, 
BLACK. 


c. 1863. 


No. 2.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 
Brentano’s Chess Monthly, June, 1880. 


White: K at Q 5, Q at Q Kt 7, 
Kt atQKt4, PatQKt2. Black: K 
atQR4,RatK R4, Bat K Kt4q, Ps 
atQ B4,QB 5, K 2, and K 6. 


Mate in three. 


1 P—Kt 3, B—B 3 disch; 2 K— 
B6,&e. If1.., B—B5disch; 2K x 
P, &c. 

No. 4.—S. Lovyp. 
Unpublished. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 


1 P—K 3, Bx P disch; 2 K—R 3, 
&e. If 1.., R—R 3; 2 KxKt, &c. 
If1..,Kt—B6o; 2K xKt, &c. 


No. 5.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 


1 B—R 2, Kt dis ch; 
or 8 accordingly. 


2 K—B 6 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 
1 O—Kt 3, B—B 3 disch; 2 K— 
R 6, &c. If 1.., B—B sq dis ch; 2 
K—R 8, &c. 
No. 6.—K. ERLIN AND O. NEMO. 
Unpublished. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 


1 P—B 4, B—B 6 dis ch; 2 K— 


R3,&c. If1..,B—R8disch; 2 K— 
R sq, &c. If1..,Q PxPe.p., 2 Q— 
Q sq ch, &c. If 1.., Kt PXP e.p.-; 


20xQ P ch, &c. 
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No. 7.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 
BLACK. 


“ . ey 
UY, 


4 


N 
SYR, 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 


1 Q—B 7, R dis ch; 2 K—Kt 5, 
B 5s, K 6, or K 7 accordingly. 


No. 9.—S. LOYD. 
Hartford Times, c. 1857. 
BLACK. 


Moe a WS. Pawns 
SS a ee 
‘ = : 6 


aA NG 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 
1 B—B 6, R—R7 ch; 2 K—K 6, 
&e. If 1.., R—K 5 ch; 2 K—B 7, 
&ce. 


No. 10.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 


White : K at Q Kt 4, Bs at K Kt 6, 
and K R 8, Kt at K B 5, P at K R 7. 
Black: K at K B sq, R at K 8, B at 
K R 3. 

Mate in three. 


1 B—B 3, R—Q Kt 8 ch; 
B 4, &c. If 1.., R—K 5 ch; 
Kt 3, &c. 


2K— 
2k— 


No. 8.—O. WURTZBURG. 


WHITE. 


. Mate in three. 
1 R—Q R 6, R dis ch; 2 K— 


Kt 6, B6, Q 7, or Q 8 accordingly. 
No. 11.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 


BLACK. 


MOLE 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 
I R—Q 6, B—R 5 ch; 2 K—B7, 
&e. If 1.., B—R 4 ch; 2 K—K 7, 
&c. 


No. 12.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 


White: K at K 8, Rs at O Kt 6 
and Q Kt 7, Kt atQ B4, PatQRo6. 
Black : K at Q R sq, B at Q 8, Kt at 
Q5,PatK Kt q. 


Mate in three. 


I R—K 6, B—R 4ch; 2 K—Q7, 
&e. If1.., B—R § ch, K—B 7, &c. 


* 
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HEALEY MEMORIAL PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


—_—————— 


No. 2,412 (T.P. No. 39). - 
Motto: ‘‘ Black Rook.” 
BLACK. 


ane 
ia 


| J ny 
Wy GG 
Ud, ey 


Sor Sis Wy 
Yep G 


_e 2 6 
sete 


‘sp 


WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,414 (T.P. No. 41). 
Motto : ‘‘ Modestine.’’ 
BLACK. e 


_— se o 
me Bi 
omer 


YY 


on, 


yy 
ae 


a e. rs Be 


White mates in three moves. 


Motto: 


No. 2,413: (T.P. No. 40). 
Motto: “‘ Oranje en Nederland.” 


BLACK. 

WEE. unre 

why Z 
ye, 


qe 
oth 
Yy YY 
Wo al q 
Bb. 


yy 
Y : y 4 Ly M4 
Sdtstlh YY; Width YL > L¥ Wi, 
yy GG YY) 
Yi, Ges Vdd 
oe 4 


fey yf 3% 
Ps 
‘e Yyy 
‘_) lL ww 
WHITE. 


White to play and mate in 
two moves. 


a Ye, 


SS 
\ 


Wy Gis A 


yy 
Will 
m 


No. 2,415 (T.P. No. 42). 
“Nimrod, the Antarctic.” 
BLACK, 


WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,417. 
II. 
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No. 2,416. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION THIRD PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
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aah ee Se a Tn oe 


SOE EnEerermereeeeeneee 


ea 


NN \\ 


S ) NN S \ ~ ' X& SN ~ SN 
S MWS SN LEN Ne. BS RAS RAW 
SN ROMANS y 4.4 XS ° (ok: NS . Ss ~ NN " i SSN. » SS N REX SN WN 
x S SQW ccc y SN YL BESSON SSS 0 EF) RSs MBG SV “SSS 
N LA Sy N (jm NS \\ \WNV MX e ‘A oxen \ \N WY 
\ NS &~N MG S WN NS RX WN “< \ WN ANN 
\ SS om \ ae WS R IK WS ASS Res a Rs BS SS X K KA acs 4 
| WO oe \\\ \\ \ W\ a N N\ WSN WX 
| WS ~~ NW \\ NW NSS NN NS KAN 
Cogs SENN o cy > WY NS \\ “SS eww a ~ > wow \ RN \N QA Reece RQr 
Py \~ MW \ ; \s SS N SS SY ‘ WS SN x SSN 
a ~<a aE OE shes SS 
| SSN & | — A WYN Wes Sy ‘ \ sy SSS NN suet Z, WS RS W , WBC Goo Ree ‘wow 
8 NY B= NAN Naas ABE KOI SS] ov \ NSN al: NOSES 
ag | ee TE Waa eee ee NS On AN 
SN SS . S Pa. — SK WSN WS SS Xx WOO. Wy WANN 
WN ot07 SE s:«WWN 5359) \ Nai \ \ \ a in ~~ Bee NOUNS |) 
Ba OC yO LS Se Vg al art 
POAT Ss : TMH RSS AS YS NSN KRIS 2 N We VV Nex US Wes 


K\ Gan \\ SA\ SEES ~ \\ “ ASS < a, \ ‘el \ 3 
WS : N Ss N \ \ WO WS 
NSS SG : Nia k \ \\\ Sew SG SSG 
> WN \N XTV~ f W 
e WE SN SX I I y . 
= KN K\ \ NS NS ee 4a as 


RQ NS S x 
GS rag 


three 


WA 
~ 


No. 2,418. 
III 
No, 2,420. 
V. 


» in 


“N NSN wo 
Qa gq, WY ~ a“ 
WG \\ (NN NSA 


NY SS Ns SSN 


NAANAS 


Mate in three moves; 


Mate 
Uy 
Ly 

GY 


Mate “in ‘three’ moves: 


moves. 


three 


in 


Mate 
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MR. BRUNO SEIGHEIM. 


FEBRUARY, 1910. ° 
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BRITISH AND COLONIAL CHESS EDITORS. 


MR. BRUNO SEIGHEIM, of Johannesburg, Transvaal, S.A. 


In no part of the British Empire is chess in a more flourishing state 
than in South Africa, and the playing strength of its amateurs is 

- higher than might be expected from the small population. When 

Abram Michael, formerly of the Birmingham Chess Club, went 
out some twenty-five years ago to settle in Kimberley, he was 
easily the champion of the whole South African continent, and 
retained his supremacy till after the conclusion of that fiercer war 
game, in which Oom Paul was checkmated. He is now still a keen 
chess player in Johannesburg, but he has found many rivals, to 
some of whom he has been compelled to yield the palm, amongst 
them Bruno Seigheim, the subject of this sketch. 

R. SEIGHEIM was born in Berlin, in 1875, and in 1895 he 
y went to South Africa. At that time, though he knew © 
something of the game, he was totally unacquainted with 
its deeper mysteries. He joined the Johannesburg Chess 
Club in January, 1898, but in April of the same year he migrated to 
Quebec, where he dwelt nine months. At Quebec he met Professor 
Rice, who inoculated him with the Rice Gambit germ. Evidently Mr. 
Seigheim had during the last twelve months developed into a strongish | 
player, otherwise the Professor would not have taken the trouble to 
point out the #7o’s and con’s of his favourite debut. This is borne out 
by Mr. Seigheim’s next experience, which was with the Manhattan: 
Club, New York. In this powerful club he started Class II., but 
worked his way to 1B and 1 A, and he took third place in the Rice 
Gambit Tournament of 1903. The championship tourney of the 
Manhattan Club, played in the winter of 1903, was won by D. G. Baird, 
with a score of 9; Seigheim taking second place, with 8; Roething 
was 7, Hanham 64, Delmar, Raubitschek, and Schwitzer 54 each. 
In October, 1904, Mr. Seigheim returned to South Africa, and was 
welcomed back to the fold of the Johannesburg C.C. At that time 

| BI 
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Dr. Blieden was acknowledged to be the strongest player in the country. 
The South African Tournament of Easter, 1903, had been won by the 
late F. J. Lee, who won nine games, losing only to Dr. Blieden, who 
took second place, with 8$; Abram Michael, formerly of Birmingham, 
England, being third. 

A match with Dr. Blieden was arranged, and a tough encounter 
it proved. Seigheim won six out of the first 10 games, lost 2, and 
drew 2. Then the Doctor had a turn, and drew level by winning the 
next four games. According to arrangement the match was to be 
continued till one of the pair scored 9g points. This score was made 
by Seigheim, Dr. Blieden counting 7, with 7 draws. 

Mr. Seigheim won the championship of South Africa in 1906, at 
the Capetown Tournament, scoring 5 wins and two draws. Messrs. 
A. J. A. Cameron, of Capetown, and C. A. L. Bull, of Durban, dividing 
second and third prizes, with 5 points each. Neither Dr. Blieden 
nor Mr. Michael were among the competitors. Since that time Mr 
Seigheim has not had an opportunity of defending the title. 

Thus far concerning the record of Mr. Seigheim as a player. But 
he is also very much a chess editor, as he appears to have established 
a corner in chess columns in the City of Johannesburg, conducting, 
simultaneously as it were, the chess departments of the Sunday Times, 
the Zvansvaal Leader, and the South African Field. Mr. Seigheim 
has the idea that the duty of a chess editor is to make his department 
as varied as possible, and turns a deaf ear to the correspondent who 
pleads for more games and fewer problems—or vice versa—by giving 
each week games, problems, and end-games in judicious proportion. 
As a rule, he does his own game annotations. Chess editors will agree 
that this game criticism 1s the most difficult part of a column, wherefore 
many evade it by introducing notes from other sources. This is wise, 
as even a fairly strong player may fear to commit himself in suggesting 
improvements in the play between masters. But Mr. Seigheim has 
no qualms. Endowed with a critical instinct, he is quick to seize upon 
the salient points of a game, and what is more, when necessary, does 
not spare analysis. His notes, therefore, are readable. and sound. 

In addition to games and problems, he makes a speciality of 
end-games, with prizes in some cases offered for solutions. Each of 
the three columns is enlivened by paragraphs of news and of a literary 
nature. Altogether, allowing for the handicap of being in the Southern 
Hemisphere, these chess departments will compare favourably with 
the best in this country. 

The return match with Dr. Blieden commenced on October 31st, 
the first game being scored in good style by the doctor, and, after a 
delay of a few weeks, caused by the indisposition of Mr. Seigheim, thé 
second game was contested, and ended in a draw. 

The match is being played in the New Club, Johannesburg, and 
is naturally exciting much interest in South African chess circles, and 
the play has been keenly followed by many spectators both on a large 
demonstration board and the moves analysed on other boards in 
another part of the room. We hope next month to present one or two 
games from this encounter. 


II 
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The following parties are examples of Mr. Seigheim’s play :— 
GAME No. 3,262. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
Off-hand game played at the Johannesberg Chess Club. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
. B. SIEGHEIM. Mr. A. FRERE. 
P—Q 4 I P—Q4 
P—OB4 2 P—K 3 
Kt—Q B3 3 Kt—KB3 
B—Kt 5 4 QKt—Q2 
P—K 3 5 P—B 3 
Kt—B 3 6 QO—R4 


see ees This variation has lately 
been abandoned, as it is hardly a 
satisfactory defence to the Queen’s 
Gambit. 


Kt—Q 2 7 Kt—K 5 


ear 7--., B—Kt 5 ts usually 
played, and is followed by 8 Q— 
B2,PxP; 9BxKt, KtorPxB; 
10 Ktx P, Q—K Kt gq. 


PxP 8 KtxQ Kt 


ee Obviously, if 8.., KtxB, 
White regains the piece with P— 


KR4q 
9 QxQP 


Px Kt 
B—R 4 
Superior to withdrawing the B 
to B 4, which would give Black 
the opportunity of playing P—K 4. 
Io P—K B4 
eschew This is too weakening. 
Black should play Kt—B 3, and 


develop his pieces as quickly as 
possible. 


Q—R5ch 11 P—K Kt 3 
Q—Kt 5 I2 QO—R 4 
B—B 4 13 K—B 2 
Castles K R 14 B—Q 3 
P—K 4 I5 P—KR3 


Besides The Black position is very 
cramped, and it is difficult to 
suggest a good move. 


Bx P ch 16 K—Kt 2 


brit eae Of course, not K x B, as 
White would mate in four by 17 
QxKt P ch, Kt—B 3; 18QxKt 
ch, K—Q 2; 19 Q—B 7 ch, &c. 


Q—K 3 17 P—B5 


18 O—B 3 18 P—K Kt 4 


Paveteners The further straining of 
the Black game, in order to win a 


piece, is fatal. : 
I9 Q—B 2 


Ig Kt—B 4 
20 P—K 5 20 B—K 2 
21 QO-R5 21 R—Bsq 
22 Kt—O6 


The Black B must be lured away 
from the protection of the K Kt P. 


22 BxKt 


If, instead, 2a.., Kt— 
Kt 3, White wins by 23 B—B 7. 


Position after Black’s 22nd move :— 


BLACK (MR. FRERE). 


747, @ 
5 


WT. eee YS 7 
‘“ s 
5 yy 
Zz Y, 
rel 


WHITE (MR. SIEGHEIM). 


23 BxXKtP 23 PxXB 
24 QXP ch 24 K—R 2 
25 B—B5ch 25 RxB 
26 QXR ch 26 K—Kt 2 
27 QO—Kt5ch 27 K-—R2 
28 PxB 28 OxP 
29 KR—Ksq 29 Ki—B 3 
30 R—K 5 30 B—Kt 5 
31 Q R—K sq 31 Q—Bsgq 
32 R—K 7 ch 32 K—Rsq 
33 Q—-R4ch 33 K—Ktsq 
34 OR—-K 5-334 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,263. 


ee 


Queen's Gambit Declined. 
Played in a match contested in 1905. 


Nores BY W. EF. NAPIER. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Dr. M. BLIEDEN. Mr. B. SIEGHEIM. 
I P—Q4 rP—0 4 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 P—K 3 4 P—Q Kt 3 


sha was & This measure might be 
saved, until Black plays P— 
Q B 4, and his Knight to Q B 3, 


+ 


which is feasible against ‘White’s 

4 P—K 3. 

Kt—B 3 5 B—Q3 

PxP 6 PxXP 

7 Kt—K 5 

Not having played 4 B—K Kt 5, 

this: lunge has no special sting. 
The Knight is soon dislodged, and 
Black stands better thereafter for 
the weakness incurred by White 
in trying to maintain the Knight. 

7 Castles 

8 B—Kt 2 


Hor 


B—K 2, keeping all possible 
protection on the Q P, seems 


preferable. 
g P—B 4 
to Castles 10 Kt—B 3 
Ir R—B 3 
White ought to be seeing after 
his fences. At all hazards, the 


Knight must be held for a time at. 


least, and this could best be done 
with 11 Kt—Kt 5. 

| rr PxXP 

12 KtxKt 

And White position 

crumbles. Obviously, White 
could not play 12 PxP, KtxP; 
13 BxP ch, KxXB; 14 QxKt, 
B—B 4. 


the 


12 BxKt 
13 PxP 13 R—Bsq 
14 R—R 3 
Threatening BxP ch, KtxB; 


16 Q—R 5. 
14 Kt—K 5 
15 O—R5 15 P—K R 3 
16 KtxP 16 Bxkt 
17 OxB 17 Kt—B 3 


mauaeleaeea Had White answered 
18 Q—B 3 or Kt 3, it might have 
given Black some trouble to 
regain his Pawn, to say nothing of 
winning. However, Black could 
have tried 17.., Kt—Kt 4, which 
gave interesting play, for ex- 
ample :—17.., Kt—Kt 4; 18 
R—R 4, Kt—B 6 ch, or. 18 R— 
Kt 3, R—B4,; 19 Q—Kt 3, RxXB 
ch; 20 RxR, BXxXP; 21 RxKt, 
QxPch; 22 K—R sq, BxQR, 
and Black will win another Pawn, 
but might not overcome the 
Bishops of opposite colour. Or 
17.., Kt—Kt4; 18 R—R 5, B— 
Ba; 19Q0xQ, K RxQ; 20 Px 
B, RxXB; 21 PxKt, R—Q 8 ch; 
22 K—B 2, RXP. i 


18 O—K B 5 
Position after Black’s 17th move :— 
BLACK (MR. SEIGHEIM). 


XY _ fo“ Yy YY MA, yf" iy Yy y 


YY WAS YW ULL) 
yf UPS Yjseel: Uj; 
Yyyy Z, YY VG 


| ihe , Yyy Ve 
Y, Wi 


‘, VA J, WA 4, 
V2, U2, Wi 


N 
\ 


Z Z dst le 
Ying \ WY, GZ 


UW AY 
per 


WUT 


WUT iy YU LZ 4 ‘ 
(==) pi] WU BY 
I I STE I TL EE I I aE EE 


WHITE (DR. BLIEDEN). 


18 B—B4 
....Wery pretty. If 19 PXB, 
R xP, and the White Queen is 


lost. 
19 K—R sq 19 BXP 
20 OQ—Q Kt5 20 R—B4 
21 O—R4 21 Kt—Kt 5 
22 B—K 3 22 BXB 
23 RxB 23 KtxR 


24 O—K 4 24 Kt—B4 
25 P—K Kt4 25 R—K sq 
26 Resigns. 
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pleasure out of my own books, after their publication, than 

the average reader of them does. Apart from their being 
<= naturally on subjects of especial interest to me, which makes 
frequent reference to them necessary, there is the added feeling—I 
would almost call it curiosity—of seeing what response the book 
awakens in readers at large, what special parts are most appreciated, 
how far my writing is understood as I meant it. 

In the case of my recent pamphlet of Memorics, I was rather 
surprised to see that the chess columns especially made reference to 
what I said about invalids, to the number who derived pleasure from 
problems, and to the achievements some of them accomplish. I had 
written all this in my book almost as a matter of course, for the Gospel 
of Chess has always seemed to me one directed especially to the invalid. 
The healthy person can go out under the open sky after his day’s 
work, and relax in walking, or outdoor games, from the cares of the 
day; but the invalid is shut in largely on himself, and unless some 
form of distraction comes to seek him, he will be left quite alone. A 
healthy person may engage in a game of chess at the club with great 
enthusiasm and pleasure, for the sake of the struggle and mental 
stimulus and companionship which it brings ; but the invalid seeks in 
his game at the bedside, or by correspondence, or in the study of 
problems, for some dominating train of thought which, to be successful 
in bringing him relaxation, must be stronger than whatever suffering 
or depression he has to battle against. I don’t know much about 
the game of chess or its allurements, so perhaps I had better confine 
myself to speaking about invalids in relation to problems. But I do 
not see why what I have to say cannot be as well applied to the game 
itself. The study of problems has seemed to a good many invalids, 
to judge from their own stories, a rather futile sort of amusement. An 
invalid, if he is one for any length of time, gets much of his depression 
from his sense of limitation, from the feeling that his life, when summed 
up, will not yield any fruit or achievement to compare with those 
of his neighbour. He has to learn that every limitation is in itself a 
starting-point ; that the extra leisure, enforced by illness, gives 
opportunities that a busy person in good health does not have; and 
that even physical weakness seems often to produce a keener nervous 
strength and sharper mental activity than a person perfectly well, in 
the humdrum routine of daily life, is capable of. As the study of 
problems, by being persevered in, becomes ‘more interesting to 
the invalid, these facts will be realised in him, if not by him, by his 
increasing success in problem analysis, whether along the line of solving, 
or composition, or whatnot. The interest of mastering the intricacies 
of problems will in itself be found a reward ; but the feeling that he 
is at last on a plane where no one can hold him at a disadvantage, 
where he can match his brains against the quickest ones in every 
“country, that, indeed, he can himself produce ideas of beauty and leave 
a tangible set of associations with his name as much as any one can, 


h HOPE I do not seem egotistical in saying that I get more 
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nay, more so: all this, consciously or unconsciously, is a very speedy 
cure for depression. It would be interesting to tell some of the things 
that invalids have done in the problem world, but in the case of the 
living it is perhaps rather too personal. I do not think people know 
how large a percentage of problemists are, more or less, invalids. 
There is a natural shrinking from telling much about oneself, which 
in some cases becomes extreme. The great American composer, 
Theo. M. Brown, was not generally known until his death to have 
been a consumptive who lived under very great suffering all the time 
that he held the palm for composition against all-comers in the seventies, 
and many more cases might be cited. But if the fact is that so many 
problemists are invalids, or at least are of a very highly-strung nervous 
temperament, the problem world, while offering them such a field 
to work in, puts at the same time a very grave responsibility on those 
who, as it were, run the machinery of this artificial globe. For a word 
misplaced, of censure, or opposition, or spite, may very easily with- 
draw the good which is just within reach_of the patient’s hand; the 
nervous organism closes itself in at the slightest rough touch, like the 
most sensitive of sea-anemones. A number of such cases have come 
under my notice. The petty snapping of some editor, who very 
possibly was writing in a hurry without thinking, outweighs in an 
invalid’s mind the praise of a thousand solvers. I hardly know of 
a composer who is not hurt by adverse criticism. This is more 
singular than it seems, for in nearly every walk in life adverse 
criticism is as much a matter of course—often more so—than the 
favourable kind. Who could get on in politics without opposition ? 
Who could get on in business without competition ? And certainly 
in problems there are enough different schools and tastes to make 
criticism at least a probable matter. I am not preaching in any sense 
to have criticism abolished or modified ; I am simply trying to show 
that it ought, if possible, to be kept strictly on impersonal lines, and 
that it should come to be regarded, more than it now is, by a composer, 
as a Strictly impersonal matter. The message which the Gospel of 
Chess brings to invalids is the offer to open a door into a domain where 
they shall be on a full equality with others; but it is most important 
that the interpreters of this message should not spoil it by closing 
the door again by any sudden outbreak,-and that the invalid should 
not shut it on himself by intemperate interpretation of such criticism 
as must naturally be encountered. They should co-operate to that 
temperate good-fellowship in which mental effort has full play in every 
direction, and in which that friction, of which a little haste is the only 
cause, is avoided. We all want our Gospel of Chess to be extended far 
beyond its present reach. We can oniy attain this by co-operation 
and patience and earnest well-meaning. ALAIN C. WHITE. 
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REVIEW. 


‘“ Dreihundert Schachpartien,”’ by Dr. Tarrasch. Published by 
Veit & Co., Leipzig. Price 11 Marks. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
The next tournament in which he took part was the one inaugurated 
by the Nuremberg Chess Club—not as yet the Tarrasch Club—in 
1888. He won the first prize, but was by no means satisfied with 


his performance. 

My play in this tournament was at first steady and sound, but when I had 
won a few games I became arrogant, and played defiantly and with caprice. 
Playing Black, for instance, in a French Defence against Harmonist, I developed 
my Queen’s Knight to R 3, solely to avoid the draw I disdained, and, of course, I 
succeeded, to my own discomfiture. 

A few months later he was competing in the Leipzig Tournament 
of 1888. Here he suffered the humiliation of tailing the list. His 


comments are very interesting. ; 

My failure did not seem to surprise the other masters and the public. Most 
critics seemed to think that the result in this tourney disclosed my real playing 
capacity. But I myself knew perfectly well that my defeat was to be ascribed 
not to want of power, but to failure to apply it. I had underestimated my 
opponents and overestimated myself. This was the true reason of my downfall. 
I had thought that to win I needed but to sit myself at the board and make moves. 
My opponents, playing against Dr. Tarrasch, must be overwhelmed, of course, 
with a sense of their own nothjngness. Thus I moved carelessly and without due 
consideration in the assurance that the just cause—mine, of course—must finally 
come out victor. I had displayed in previous tourneys a tendency to this super- 
cilious mode of thought, especially in Nuremberg a few months earlier. On that 
occasion I had succeeded in carrying off the first prize, though by a very narrow 
margin. This time I was justly punished, but it proved a wholesome correc- 
tion. I perceived that it did not suffice to be a good player if one did not play 
well. Richer by this insight, I returned home with an equable mind and increased 
my practice threefold in the course of the winter. 

Six months later the sixth Congress of the German Schachbund 
was held in his native town of Breslau. It was an important meeting, 
in which eighteen competitors took part, including Blackburne, Burn, 
Gunsberg, and Mason, from England. Burning to retrieve the disaster 
at Leipzig, Tarrasch, of course, joined in the fray. : 

This time I entered the contest with quite other ideas. In previous tourneys, 
especially at Nuremberg and Leipzig, I had sat at the board convinced that my 
victory was a foregone conclusion. On this occasion I kept on repeating to myself 
before every game that if only I selected a sound and Safe opening, and then 
played with the greatest care and at the top of my powers, it was not at all certain 
that my opponent would win. I had formerly underrated my antagonist. I was 
now the more inclined to overestimate him. While formerly I had been disposed 
to make break-neck experiments in the openings, J now took particular care with 
this part of the game. While formerly I had played in contempt of a draw, on 
this occasion I kept it clear before me that, even if I picked out the very strongest 
moves in every case, and played an ideal game, it was not certain I should win, 
for unless my opponent exposed himself a draw must of necessity result. These 
reflections were the fruit of my Leipzig defeat, which thus helped me to victory. 
Only once did I revert to the days of my carelessness—namely, in my game 
against Gossip, in the fourth round, when I purposely chose an inferior move in 
the opening, in the hope that my opponent would not take advantage of it; and 
in my game against Schiffers, in the eighth round, when, tempted to bravado by 
my previous successes, to avoid a clear draw, I permitted my King’s wing to be 
broken up. The former game I won, as my opponent missed the strongest 
continuation. In the latter I very narrowly escaped with a draw in an inferior 
position. This brought me to reason, and from that point I strove to play with 
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care and correctness. . . . Against many players. especially Mason, of 
whom Schottlander, hit voluntary belauder, had inspired me with fear, I played 
with timidity, and from sheer fright chose always the very strongest moves on 
the board, believing that if I gave him the slightest opening I was certainly lost. 
Thus it came about that I did not lose a single game. 

His next public appearance was at the tourney at Manchester, in 
1890. His comments on this meeting make most interesting reading, 


and we regret that space allows but short extracts from them. 

Few person; in Germany were aware of my intention to take part in this 
tournament, but these, among whom was my colleague and ofttimes opponent at 
the chess board, Dr. Epstein, of Nuremberg, while marvelling at my audacity, 
were aware that I had secretly pledged myself to repeat at Manchester the tour 
de force of Breslau, which had never previously been performed—viz., that of 
going through the contest without the loss of a single game. I believed I had 
only to utilise the recipe drawn up. at Leipzig, and applied at Breslau, to reap 
again the same success. I was in excellent condition. A magnificent journey 
down the Rhine had refreshed me from the labours of my professional pursuits, 
and the unaccustomed charm of an invigorating sea journey strengthened my 
presentiment of victory. . . . At the end of the first week’s play the score 
sheet credited me with five point-, while Mackenzie could boast of 74 and 
Blackburne and Mason of 7 points each. I alone knew that, taking the probable 
result of my three adjourned games into consideration, my score also was 7}. 
The public, seeing only my modest score of 5 points as the result of 9 games, 
considered me as a presumptive outsider, and took not the slightest further 
notice of me, nor did the Press. I enjoyed the joke immensely. . . On 
Tuesday I won against Thorold at midday, and in the evening drew with Bird. 
The same evening,-nearly a week before the end:‘of the conte.t, I wrote a re- 
assuring letter home to the effect that the first prize was now almost certainly 
within my grasp. I was all the more amused when next morning I read a detailed 
report of the tourney in an English paper. Blackburne and Mason were at the 
at the head of the list, with 9 points each; then came Mackenzie, with 84; 
Alapin, Gunsberg, v. Scheve, and Tinsley, with 74; Bird, with 7, and at length 
figured my own name, in the modest company of Mortimer and Locock, with 64 
points. Hereupon the article entered into deep calculations as to whether the 
first prize would fall to Blackburne or Mason, and finally expressed the opinion 
that the probabilities were they would come out equal, whereupon a match, 
highly interesting to the public, would ensue. The public was soon to be robbed 
of the anticipation, for the same day on which this report appeared brought the 
great surprise of the tournament. In the afternoon all the adjourned games 
with the exception of my game against Gunston, which had been sanctioned by 
the committee, were played off, and the result justified my expectations com- 
pletely. My games against Alapin and Mackenzie were draw; Mason resigned 
without further play, and Schallopp lost to me in a few moves. ’ And when in the 
evening I made my predominant position secure by a victory over Gossip, while 
Blackburne and Mackenzie again lost, it was clear to the dullest reporter who 
it was that would carry off the first prize. In one day I had leaped from 6} to 
10} points; really to 114, for the suspended game against Gunston had been 
broken off at a winning stage for myself, and only required concluding. Thus I 
was 24 points ahead of my runners-up, Blackburne and Mackenzie—an advantage, 
of course, impossible now to cancel. With both Press and public I became at a 
stroke the hero of the day, my play became the centre of attraction, and on 
Wednesday evening, when about to contest a game with the national hero, 
Blackburne, the table was so thickly beset with spectators that it was with some 
trouble that I made way for myself. In this game it was no longer the prize for 
which I fought, but honour. 


Enough. He won the game, of course, as well as the tournament, 
and with it the right he has been much criticised for exercising—that 
of regarding himself as one of the finest exponents of chess. This 
victory marks the broad summit of his career, and no considerable 
falling away from this high altitude is perceptible for many long years. 
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Here we take leave of these fascinating pages. The narrative 
prefacing the “ 300 games’ has been so copiously drawn upon that no 
space remains to make excerpts from the games themselves, though 
these are the jousts to which the narrative is but the trumpet flourish. 
But we think it inevitable that Dr. Tarrasch’s personality should take 
precedence of his feats. He makes a brave show as he enters the lists, 
captivating in his breezy self-confidence, his frankness, his humour, 
his vivacity. Even the glee he displays in the plaudits his victory 
arouses—he is clearly more than half inclined to join in the clapping 
himself—does not estrange our sympathies. In an age of professional- 
ism, we are so accustomed to find the prize more coveted than the 
laurel that it is refreshing to find the latter pounced upon, even though 
it be waved aloft in manifest delight instead of being worn sedately on 
the brow. 

It only remains to be said that the book contains some 550 pages, 
with over 470 position diagrams, and may be had from the publishers, 
Veit & Co., Leipzig, for the modest sum of rr Marks. An English 
edition will no doubt some day be attempted, for the book 1s too 
pleasant a storehouse of chess to be closed for ever to those without 
the German password. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following communications were held over last month :— 
THE PAULSEN-MORPHY GAME AGAIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 


DEAR SIR,—Mr.W. H. Taylor makes an interesting suggestion concerning the 
play given in the article on the Paulsen-Morphy game in the November issue :— 


He says—Cannot Black’s move (Kt— 
Kt 5) be met by 9 P—Q 4, and if BxP, 10 
B—B 4, Q—B 3; 11 Q—B 3. 

It is true at the time of playing, I paid 
little attention to 9 P—Q 4, for at least I could 
win back the Pawn, with a good game. It is 
generally agreed that in the opening a Pawn 
is too big a price to give for the gain of only 
one developing move; so it seemed that if 
White had a lost game, if he did not play 
9g P—Q 4, he probably had a lost game if he 
did. 


BLACK 


ee example, Black can play :— 

, O—Q 3; 10 P—K Kt 3 (if 10 P— 
K 5, "O06 P, Sar the K P must fall, too), 
BxP (threatening KtxB P); 11 B—K 25 
Kt—B 3;12 B—K B 4, Q—Q 2, and must win 
a Pawn ; for if 13 B—B 3, BX Kt; 14QxQ, 
BxQ; 15 PxB, KtxP; 16 BxKt, RxB; 17BxP, R—K7; 18 QR—Bsq, 
B—B 4. Yours faithfully, 

C. E. CEcIL TATTERSALL. 


WHITE. 


ON GIVING ODDS AT CHESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
S1r,—J.T. D. H. writes (in Dec. B.C.M.) that my method of giving the odds of 
being allowed to retract moves (given on page 495) ‘‘ seems open to the serious 
objection that it encourages the beginner . . . in fingering various pieces 
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before making up his mind.” 
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But in true chess no such habit is allowed. The 


piece first touched has to be moved, and insistence upon the rule soon cures the 


beginner of the habit. 


If my opponent touches a piece he has to move it or else 


consider it a retracted move; and as I record the number of moves retracted in 
the game, his natural wish to make this number as small as possible helps to cure 


him of the habit of touching before having fully made up his mind. 
where the encouragement to fingering comes in. 


I fail to see 
G. S. CARR. 


SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


With reference to Position LIX. (by J. Lowenthal), Dr. H. R. 
Allingham writes to say that the published solution has not convinced 


him that White can win. 


Of course, in a position of this kind the 


variations are innumerable, and it may easily happen that some far 
from obvious line of play has been omitted in giving the solution. 


YUL Ufo Ys; Gee 
yy Y.: Ye YG 
= My ny Yip Fong 
SS Lill Uli, Gill aid 
Yj VR LY, 4% Lol igh 
YY _ ME z a 2 hes as ae 
UU UY yy YUE Y 
ye VG GG YY z LL, 
Gael YS wie Lb y 
er er Le Wills yy Se 
YY mw YY Vy 
Cee ae: Gu 
Lt DGp ee: Z GMA 
Wes, Op EE, ; Yili, © 
YY, wa UY Yl, WER 
Oe iY Fe| YO, ° Yt CE, = 
LLU — Goes GS d CEB 
ng OO ee JME yyy el 
WG) YL YEU 
Go ° ey Vey 
Utena ee Uli Te, : A pgp Vii Welle Gin 
ty Yip YY YL 
Gi Yi GYD 
WL te GI gas 
pes CME ayy He Zi py iby YW, 
Uy = YOG YEG LY 
YAM, LiL Lt BLL 
GALE BOUL Yo LAMB LAD 
we Mn Cee A Pi ite 4 Wi 
Liter! ULL Cretitl — agate Wy 


After White’s move :— 


15 Q—K 4 ch. 


Dr. Allingham accepts the 
first tourteen moves, but then 
suggests that 15 R~Kt 2 is 
stronger for Black. The follow- 
ing, however, is the way of forcing 
the win :—I5.., R—Kt 2; 16 
Rx P ch, K—Kt sq; 17 Q—B 4 
ch! K—B sq; 18 R—B 4 ch, 
K—Q 2 (if 18.., K—Q sq, White 
mates in five moves); I9 Q— 
K B 7 ch, K—Q 3 (if K—Q sq, 
White again mates in five moves) ; 
20 QO—B 6 ch, K—Q 4! 21 R— 
Q4ch, K—B4; 22 Q—K 5 ch, 
K—Kt 3; 23 R—Q 6 ch, and 
mates in two more moves. 

The January positions, as 
we anticipated, did not give our 
solvers much trouble; in fact, 


every solution received was substantially correct, though one or two 


solvers mentioned specially interesting points. 


Solutions were received 


from Dr. H. R. Allingham (Reigate), Mr. A. P. T. Kerr (Four Oaks), 
Mr. J. Jones (Salford), Mr. H. B. Burton (Pontefract), Mr. J. S. Pagan 
(Braendam), Mr. H. Shaw (Finchley), Mr. S. H. Hall (Carlisle), Mr. H. 
Geach (Stepney), Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford), and Mr. F. F. L. 


Alexander (Chiswick). 


We repeat the positions and give the solutions :— 
Position LX., by C. E. C. Tattersall.— ydp at O B 5, i at K 5, 


KB4,K R 5,q@ at K Bg, § atQR4,QOKt4,Q4, K Kt4, K R3. 


White to play and win. 


1KxQ P, P—R5; 2 P—K6, P—R6 (if K—B 


3; 3 K—Q 6); 3 P—K7, P—R7; 4 P—K 8 (Q), P—R8(Q); 5Q—K5 
ch,QxQch; 6PxQ, P—K Kt 5; 7 P—K 6, K—B 3; 8 K—Q 6, 


P—kKt 6; 
B 8 ch, K—kt 4; 12 Q—Kt 8 ch. 
tion occurs. 


9g P—K 7, P—Kt 7; 10 P—K 8 (Q), P—Kt 8 (Q) ; 11 Q— 


If 6.., P—Q Kt 5, a similar varia- 
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The chief points of interest in this study are that Black can Queen 
on four different squares, but must lose the Queen in every case, and 
that the apparently strong move 1 P xP only draws, thus :—1 P xP, 
KxK P! 2 P—Kt6, K—B3; 3 Kx Kt P, and though White can win 
the two Pawns, the game is drawn. 


Position I,XJ.—Author unknown.— <a at O B5, at QO 8, eI 
at Q R 4,Q Kt 4, MatK R5, HpatK Bs, Kat Q3,K B22 
at K R 2, WatKB2, BatK BO, @atQ8 KR7, Mat K 7,§ 
at Q 4, K 3, K B 3, K Kt 3. White to play and win. 

I R—Kt 7,QOxR; 2 BxPch, KxB; 3 Q—Kt 8 ch, KxKt; 
4 Q—Kt 4ch, K—K 4; 5 Q—R5 ch, R—B4!6 P—B4ch, BXP; 7 
QOxKtch,BxQ; 8 R—K 4ch, PXR; 9 P—Q4 mate. Mating with 
a single Pawn, after six sacrifices! Dr. Lasker, who quotes this position, 
says that this is the only way to win, but some of our correspondents 
differ from him. There seems to be no doubt that White’s first two 
moves may be transposed, and in other ways White gets the advantage, 
though Black has many resources. There is no- question that the 
solution given is the shortest way of winning. 

There is so little difference between the solutions received this 
time that we cannot pick out the prize-winners, and, accordingly, we 
shall have to make use of the ballot, which is (as Mr. Pagan points out) 
very fashionable at present. The winners prove to be Messrs. Shaw 
and Allingham. 

Mr. H. Shaw questions whether one of the positions resulting from 
No. LVIII. is a win, as suggested. As the position might easily occur 
in play, we cannot do better than settle the point, and, accordingly, we 
give it below as No. LXII. 

We offer two book prizes, as usual, for the best solutions received 
of the following positions :— 


Position LXII. Position LXIII. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
GHD "MEE = Z | Gps WE WE. WE Yj 
' & io O Owe 
Wf Z Lj Y Ys ae SSt 1 VEST 4 iar ml re Uy 
YY Yyy Yy YU WY Gr LG Yy 
(YM yyy Y ms 7 yj oy uh, WY YY 
Mp hsp , Y 
LLP YY | 1] o. 
YY YYy 
AGY; Z Z Uff YY; ‘ 
Vii, wy ewe Ye 5 as Yl > | Zz Yy “tte , “WD ee Y 
tu Uy yy Yy WY GY y 
Yj, V7 GY:  & ay Y a Oey 
T/ Bae oo y / i . Ti se. V/s Ys a Le a) U2) 
Y YW UY tf f } Z 4 4 , 
Gy Yj; g VLA YS 
Ly 5 ‘o yf 
EE V7, VIS) Wi, 
Y = a age ‘ 
Us 
YW: es Yl Yate’; 


WHITE. | a WHITE. 
Black to play. : Can he draw ? White to play. What result ? 
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Solutions should be marked ‘“ Chess,’’ and must be received by 
Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, $.W., not later than February 
20th, IgIo. 


GAME-ENDING. 


We take the following interesting game-ending from The Chess 
Weekly of January 8th. The variations and comments on the play 
are by Mr. J. R. Capablanca :— 


WHITE (MARSHALL). White here had a simple win 
| WH UE YE ay| by R—Q B 7 ch, but played 
Wy V7 777, 777\ instead P—B 6. Black has now 
WkYj, Be Wee "toi peppy ti g Ye” one way, and only one one way 
GRY BE YL Y Yj | in every case, to draw against all 
| YW @&Y a 7, 7/7 moves of White. Thus : R—Q 3, 

wo ny, 0 OL, 4 \\- now White has two continuations, 
Yj ty, Yj | $ R—B 7 ch or P—B 7. Against 
— Uf “aes yy Yynty, ty} P—B 7; the only way for Black to 
4, 2 Gf py | draw is to play R—Q sq, as both 
YY Wye Uk YW R—Kt 3 ch and R—K B 3 lose, 
GH thus :—R—Kt 3 ch, K—B 3; 
Ei YY Yyy Yyy 777}| R—B 3 ch, K—K 2; R—K 3 ch, 
yy, My yj wy, Z Wf, | K—Q 3 : R—K B 3 (if R—Q 3 ch, 
YA, UY YU Yj K—K 4), R—R 5 ch; K moves, 
poets denipeabesineconsaeaqepenenpaacepuisinazaaaonaaaenaaiemammen nen R—R 6 wins. 


BLACK (ROSENTHAL). 
White to move. 


Or R—K B 3, R—Kt 7! 
K—B 5, P—R 4; P—Kt 6, 
R—Kt 4ch; K moves, R—Kt 3 wins, as the Rook will either catch the 
Ki P or go to K B 3, winning. 

Now against R—Q B 7 ch for White, Black has only one way io 
draw, and that is to play K—Q 4, as K—Kt 3 would lose, thus :— 
K—Ki 3, P—B 7 ; R—Kt 3 ch (best), K—B sq ; R—K B 3, R—-K7;; 
K—B 4, K—K 2; K—B5 (if P—Ki 6, R—K 3 ; P—Kt 7, R—O Kt 3; 
RxP, RxXP; R—K R 2, R—Q 2; RXP, K—K 3 wins), P—R 4; 
P—Kt 6, R—K 4ch; K—B 4, R—K 3; P—Kt7, R—Q Kt 3; RxP, 
RxP; R—K R 2, R—Q 2; RXP, K—K 3 wins. 

The two drawing variations are as follows :—R—Q 3, P—B 7; 
R—Q sq, R—R 5 ch; K—B 5, and White will have to sacrifice the 
Rook for the Pawn. 

Or R—Q 3, R—B 7 ch; K—Q 5! P—B 7; R—Kt 3 ch! (a most 
imporcant move, as if Black plays at once R—K B 3, White wins by 
R—K 7!), K—Bsq; R—K B 3, R—Kt 7; K—B 6, and White will 
finally have either to sacrifice the Rook for the Pawn or draw by 
perpetual check. 

There are only one or two more variations, but those given above 
are the most likely ones. 

The ending is a very interesting example of Rook and Pawn play, 
and worth studying ; the careless move of a Pawn should have cost 
Marshall 4 a point. (Rosenthal overlooked the draw by R—Kt 3 ch). 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. EF. FOSTER, OF SHEFFIELD. 


By the death of Mr. F. E. Foster, of Sheffield, the chess not only 
of that city but of Yorkshire has suffered a severe loss. He had not 
been in satisfactory health for some little time, but his condition had 
greatly improved when, unfortunately, he contracted a chill, which 
brought on pneumonia, from which he died, quite unexpectedly, on 
Friday, January 21st. He was about fifty-five years of age, and 
unmarried. He was well known in business and social circles in 
Shefheld. He carried on the prosperous stock and sharebroking 
business founded by his father, the late Mr. E. S. Foster, a former 
Mayor of Sheffield.. He took no part in public affairs himself, but was 
a prominent member of the Atheneum Club and the Reform Club, and 
a Past Master of the Royal Brunswick Lodge of Freemasons. He was 
vice-chairman of the Sheffield Stock Exchange, and had been president 
of the Chartered Accountants’ Society. 

Mr. Foster was probably the best-known chess player in Sheffield. 
For many years he was regarded as the strongest player in the city, and 
held a high reputation not only among his fellow-players but among 
those who had only an outside knowledge of the game, derived from 
hearsay and newspaper reading. If the subject of chess arose in 
connection among those who had only a slight acquaintance of this 
kind with the game, the probability is that Mr. Foster would be quoted 
as an exponent of exceptional local celebrity. This reputation was 
certainly justified. He was for a long time the foremost of local 
players, and if he did not hold that position during the last few years 
he was not very far below it. His play was always of an interesting 
character. He was chiefly notable for his ingenuity in attack. If he 
once got an opponent in his grip, he never hesitated to sacrifice material 
in order to carry on a rapid assault, and although he sometimes took 
unsound risks his successes greatly preponderated over his defeats. 
He lacked up-to-date book knowledge of the openings, and the 
accumulation of minute advantages was not altogether compatible 
with his dashing style, but he was an excellent end-game player. 
He was up to all the tricks on the board, and has turned the laugh on 
many an opponent by luring him into captures and then snatching a 
stalemate. For many years he played in Woodhouse Cup matches 
for Sheffield, always occupying a high position in the team and giving 
a good account of himself. He also rendered excellent service to his 
county in matches against Lancashire. He was one of the vice- 
presidents of the Sheffield Chess Association, and afterwards of the 
Sheffield Chess Club, when it took over the work of the older body. 
He was always geniality itself, and no player could wish for a more 
pleasant opponent—a man who could be depended upon to give 
him a hard game, tempered, if occasion arose, by a jocular comment or 
a bit of merry banter. The Sheffield Chess Club sent a wreath to the 
funeral, which took place on January 24th. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


We shall be glad if those subscribers who have not yet remitted 
_ the subscription (8/-) for 1910 will do so on an early date. 


A friendly match between the North Manchester and Bradford 
clubs was contested in Manchester on January 15th, and, after adjudi- 
cation of three unfinished games, the visitors were defeated by g$ 
to 44. 

B.C.M. Correspondence Tournament.—We much regret that we 
are still unable to announce the order of play in the final pool. Play is 
still proceeding in Section VII. Section XIV. resulted in a tie between 
Messrs. du Mont, McOwan, and Dodd, but the first-named gentleman 
is obliged to withdraw, on account of ill-health. Play in the final will 
start on February 21st, before which date each competitor will be 
advised of the pairing. 


The first portion of the match between Lasker and Schlechter 
started in Vienna, on January 7th, and was adjourned on the 24th, 
after five games had been played. As was generally expected, Herr 
Schlechter made a great fight; indeed, the score now stands in his 
favour by I to 0, with 4 draws. The game lost by Dr. Lasker was the 
fifth of the series, and against the sound, stolid style of his opponent, 
who takes no risks, the champion will probably have to face the hardest 
task of his hitherto victorious match career. The Ruy Lopez was 
adopted in all the five games, which we shall publish next month with 
comments on the play by various experts. 


The Cable Match is fixed for March 11th and rath, and the British 
team will play at the Savoy Hotel, London, Embankment entrance. 
From the Morning Post we learn that the committee of the City of 
Tondon Chess Club is making an appeal for public contributions 
towards defraying the expenses of the contest. We understand that 
subscribers to the fund will receive tickets of admussion to the match. 


The annual Congress Meeting of Kent Chess Association will be 
held at Bromley this year, starting at 9-45 a.m. on Easter Monday. 
The programune includes the usual tournaments, the chief being “‘ Open 
First Class,’’ entrance fee ros. 6d.; ‘““ Open Second Class,’ entrance 
5s., and a contest for the Kent County Championship. The proceed- 
ings will be opened by the Mayor of Bromley, and the annual dinner 
will be served at the Bell Hotel, Bromley, on Thursday, March 31st. 


The Northern Union TIixecutive has issued a programme for a 
week’s Congress at Park House, Claremont Park, Blackpool, starting 
Monday, February 28th, and concluding on the Saturday following. 
Tne programme includes a contest for the championship of the North 
of England, and two additional tournaments tor plavers who cannot 
spare the full week. The prize fund amounts to 18 guineas. The 
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committee reserves the right to withdraw any of the competitions if 
sufficient entries are not received. 


One of our French subscribers, Monsieur Edouard Carvel, chess 
editor ‘‘ Journal de Rouen,” asks us to announce that he arranges corre- 
spondence tourneys in connection with his chess column. There is no 
entrance fee, but there is a stake of Ifr.on each game. Players are 
classified in small groups, and the time limit 1s five days (maximum) 
for reply. The competitors are players of moderate strength, and if 
any of our readers would like to take part they will receive a hearty 
welcome. Monsieur Carvel, whose address is 15, Rue de Campulley, 
Rouen, will be pleased to furnish full details on application. 


The ninth annual match “‘ Borough of Croydon ”’ versus “‘ The Rest 
of Surrey,’ was played on Saturday, January 8th, at the Baths Hall, 
Thornton Heath, and resulted in favour of ‘‘ The Rest’ by a majority 
of 12 points. Arrangements were made for 100 boards to be engaged, 
but Croydon had two absentees, and ‘ The Rest ”’ six players absent. 
The proceedings were opened by the Mayor of Croydon (Alderman 
Major Fox), who was supported by Mr. C. D. Morton, president Surrey 
County Association; Mr. T. H. Moore, hon. secretary S.C.A. ; 
Councillor Parnell, hon. secretary Thornton Heath Club; and Mr. 
W. D. Childs, captain of the local team. During the match refresh- 
ments were served by a committee of the following ladies :—Mrs. W. D. 
Childs, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Fillingham, the Misses Ward, Morris, 
Wilcox, and Childs. 


It will doubtless interest the secretaries of those clubs which are 
expecting a professional visit from Mr. Capablanca to know that his 
projected tour will probably be postponed, if not abandoned. The 
support forthcoming to date certainly does not warrant his making 
the journey. The American Chess Bulletin, which had in hand the 
arrangements for the tour, advises us that “ Mr. Capablanca’s original 
plan was to sail for England on January 8th, but unforseen circum- 
stances have caused the indefinite postponement of his departure.”’ 
Our contemporary goes on to say that all clubs having had corre- 
spondence with Mr. Capablanca will hear in due course should he 
finally decide upon the trip. The young American master has appealed 
to us for help, but while willing to render him gratuitously all the 
assistance in our power, we do not feel justified in entering light- 
heartedly, in the middle of an active chess season, upon business arrange- 
ments which should have been completed months ago to ensure a 
successful tour of the chess clubs in Great Britain. Given proper 
arrangements, we are quite certain that Mr. Capablanca would receive 
a hearty and hospitable welcome in this country. From later advices 
we learn that he has joined The Chess Weekly as the Editor-in-Chief of 
that journal, which is published at 4, Court Square, Bro New 
York. Subscription, 16s. per annum. 


Southern Counties Championship Match : Kent v. Sie pinged 
at Tunbridge Wells, on November 27th, 1909. Score :— | 


KENT. 


.L. Raymond 
.G.Cole .. 
. B. Dixon 
_ Creswell. : 


ap 


. Connan 


. Prichard 
“B. Corke.. 

: W. M. Brooke 
Mrs. Curling 

Mr. H. B. Hodges 
Mr. F. L. Nickels 


gOPUaNOn 


Mr. B. T. Stevenson. . 


Mr. T. Hubble .. 


.Bundock .. 


_ Friedberger 
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SUSSEX. 


Mr. W. Paley-Hughes 
Mr.N. E. Hill 

Mr. H. E. Dobell 

Mr. E. G. Reed 

Mr. J. A. Watt .. 

Mr. A. J. Field .. 

Mr. C. J. A. Wade 
Mr. F. W. Womersley 
Mr. J. Chandler 

Mr. A. Trower .. 

Mr. E. W. Morris 

Mr. H. Castle Leaver 
Mr. F. E. Purchas 
Mr. A. E. Infield 

Mr. H. Grover .. 
Mr. E. C. Harvey 


N 
Be iS tage GIOreKe “Heine sanguine 


Essex and Surrey met at the City of London Chess Club on Dec. 
11th, to contest their match in the Southern Union championship 


competition, and Surrey won by 4. points. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


W. D. Childs 
E. C. Balfour 


SURREY. 

Mr. F. L. Anspach 4 
Mr. L. P. Rees ..* .. I 
Mr. F.Hauff.... 4 
Mr. E. MacDonald .. 4 
Mr. P. J. Allingham O 
Mr. F. F. L. Alexander I 
Mr. G. A. Felce I 
Mr. A. Howell .. 4 
Mr. G. Wernick I 
Mr. B. W. Fisher oO 
Mr. T. R. Harley I 
Mr. W. T. Dickinson 4 
Mr. H. C. Griffiths I 
Mr. C. D. Morton re) 
I 

4 

IO 


WHITE. 
Mr. HARLEY. 
(Sussex). 
I P—K4 
2 PCP 
3 P—Q4 
Kt—Q B 3 
Kt—K B 3 
B—K 2 
B—K 3 


N Qu 


Score :— 
ESSEX. 
Mr. F. Williams ~~ 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


G. 

P. 

F. Nettleton 

J. F. Allcock 
E. W. Osler 

G. Hofmeyer 
W. Schartan 
W.J. Ingoldsby 
O. G. Reid 

A. E. Burgess 
F. J. Whitinarsh 
E. Scamp 

E. J. Gibbs. . 

C. Roberts .. 
Victor Rush 

O. H. Reid 


GAME No. 3,264. 
The following game was played at board 11 :— 
Centre Counter Opening. 


a 


BLACK. 


Mr. WHITMARSH 
(Essex). 


1 P—Q4 
2OQxP 

3 Kt—K B 3 
4 Q—Q sq 

5 B—Kt 5 
6 P—K 3 

7 P—Q B3 


Ov | me Om ORO FH ORO O HHH © 


8 P—OQ R3 8 B—OQ 3 

9 OO 2 9 QKt—Q2 
I0 R—Qsq 10 Castles 

Ir P—R 3 Ir B—B4 
Iz B—Q 3 12 BxB 
13 OxB 13 P—K R3 
14 Castles 14 Kt—Q4 
15 Kt—K2 15 KtxB 
16 Px Kt 16 QO—K 2 
17 P—K4 17 QR—Qsq 


18 
Ig 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
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18 
1g 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Somerset met 


B—B 2 
R—Kt sq 
B—Kt 3 
© R—B sq 
P—O B4 
PxP 
B—R 4 
P—K Kt 4 
B—Kt 3 
P—B 4 
O—B 2 
B—B 2 
Kt—Kt 3 
Kt—Q4 
K—R sq 
Kt—B 5 


34 


Kt x Kt 


R—R 6 mate. 


61 


Bx kKt 
OxP 
RxQ 
R—O Kt 3 
R—B 2 
R—B 2 
B—Q 3 
R—B 3 
B—B 5 
P—K R4 
PxP 
R—B 2 
K—R 2 
K—Kt 3 


Gloucestershire, in the Western Section of the 


Southern Counties Chess Union Championship, at Clifton, on January 
8th, with the following result :— 


SOMERSET. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. H. C. Moore : 1 Mr.S. W. Viveash os fe) 
Mr. A. West 4 Mr.H. Pinkerton .. 4 
Mr. H. Parsons *; Mr. T. J. Edwards *O 
Rev. E. Poynton 1 Mr.S.W. Billings .. O 
Mr. L.C.Seymour .. 4 Mr.C.E. Jackman .. 4 
Mr. O. Hunt ; *} Mr. C. Kitchin *1 
Mr.H.G.Lee ..... 1 Mr.D.S. Hole. O 
Rev. C.F. Bolland . Oo Mr. A. Axtell I 
Mr. F. Melluish. . 1 Mr. J. Templar - O 
Mr. F.R. Hill .. 1 Mr. F.R. Rickman .. O 
Mr.F. Parsons... .. Oo Mr.C. A. Moretti I 
Rev. W. H. Cockett o Mr. J. L. Daniell I 
Mr. T. J. Barton 1 Mr. H. Wall re) 
Mr. L. T. Knight 1 Mr.F.F. Finch O 
Mr. W. J. Titley o Mr.C. N. Grummer I 
Mr. A. Taylor .. o Mr.G. P. Anderson .. I 

5 6} 


‘9 
* Adjudicated by Mr. Blackburne. 


Middlesex v. Surrey.—These counties met in the Central Section 
of the Southern Counties Union championship, on Saturday, 15th 
January, at the City of London Chess Club, with the following score :— 


MIDDLESEX. 2 SURREY. 
Mr. W. Ward .. se . 4  Dr.H.R. Allingham be 4 
Mr. R. P. Michell . © Mr.A. E. Tietjen a 1 
Mr. E.G. Sergeant .. . I Mr.L,. P. Rees O 
Mr. E. Morgan .. . $$ £=xMr.H.S. Barlow ee 4 
Mr.S. Passmore . $ £=Mr.F.L. Anspach ef 3 
Mr. J. T. Heppell . $+  Mr.E.Macdonald .. 4 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant . I Mr. PJ. Allingham Ls 6) 
Mr. C. W. Hopper . $¢ =Mr.G.A. Felce a 4 
Mr. J. Mahood .. . oO Mr. E. Anger ba I 
Mr. J. H. White . I Mr. G. Wernick pa O 
B 2 


_ Mr. H. E. Price.. 
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Mr. A. W. oa eae 


Oo Mr. T.R. Harley I 
Mr. P. Healey .. Oo Mr. W. T. Dickinson I 
Mr. A. Beamish 1 Mr. H.C. Griffiths O 
Mr. H. Saunders I Mr.H. W. Piercy O 
Mr. H. V. Crane 1 Mr. W. D. Childs ) 
Mr.C. E. Biaggini .. 4 Mr. P.W. Baster 4 

9 7 


Middlesex thus pass into the semi-final round, and meet the 
winners of the South-Western Section. 

In November last Surrey beat Middlesex, in a friendly match of 
50 boards, by 264 to 238. 


The match Gloucester v. Wilts, in the Southern Union Champion- 
ship was played at the Bath Chess Club, on January 22nd, and resulted 
in favour of Gloucestershire by Ir games to 5. Score :— 
GLOUCESTER. WILTS. 


Mr. T. G. Wright 4 Canon Gordon Ross 4 
Mr. S. W. Vivash o Mr. A. Rumboll I 
Mr. H. Pinkerton 1 Mr.J.C. Plaister fe) 
Mr. S. W. Billings 4 Mr. A. Schomberg 4 
Mr. C. E. Jackman .. Oo Mr.H. Russell .. I 
Mr. A. Axtell *o Rev. T. Wells *y 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson : I Rev. J. Kingsland O 
Mr. H. G. Bockett-Pugh 1 Mr. H.W. Beaven O 
Mr. J. Templar ea I Mr. W. Hey O 
Mr. F.R. Rickman .. 1 Mr. W.A. Wilkins O 
Mr. C. A. Morretti 1 Mr. &. Fear Hill O 
Mr. J. L. Daniell I Mr. V.E. Stoker O 
Mr. G. W. Gummer .. 1 Mr. F.C. Henley O 
Mr. F. F. Finch 4 Mr. H.R. Goudge 4 
Mr. H. Byrnes .. 1 Mr. ¥F.Smith O 
Mr. W. Hall 4 Mr. D. Blake 4 

II 5 


* Adjudicated. 


Midland Union Championship : Staffordshire v. Shropshire.—These 
counties met at the Reference Library, Stafford, on January 22nd, 
when the home county won by 63 to 43, and one game to be adjudicated. 
Score :— 

STAFFORDSHIRE. SALOP. 
sg Mr. F. Smart 
Mr. F. Clayton . 
Mr. G. H. Lock 
Mr. E. Groom 
Mr. F. W. Forrest 
Mr. C. H. Greenhalgh 


Mr. B. Heastie .. 
Mr. J. H. Beebee 
-Dr. Mellor : 
Mr. J. Johnston 
Mr. B. A. Yates 


Mr. F. Beebee .. Mr. G. A. Probert 
Rev. R. G. Hunt Mr. J. H. Thomason 
Mr. H. Thompson Mr. G. E. Ramsden ., 
Mr. J. Grierson Mr. F. D. Charles 
Mr. H. W. Clark Mr. J.S. Barker 

Mr. J. A. Audley Mr. FE. F. L.. Burton 


ol Siboeeties Saree xR 


aN 
el eee eioneue a oee *O 


6 
*To be adjudicated. 
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Northern Counties Championship.—The first round in this season’s 
competition was played on January 22nd, when Lancashire entertained 
Yorkshire at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester. Play started shortly 
after three o’clock, and continued until 7-15, when the score record 
stood slightly in favour of Yorkshire, whose team secured the first two 
wins, and never lost the lead. When play ceased, six games were left 
for adjudication. Two were settled by Mr. Atkins and Mr. Spencer, 
but the remaining four were submitted to Mr. J. H. Blackburne, whose 
award brought the final figures to 16 to 14 in favour of Yorkshire. 

After the match the teams dined together, as guests of the Lanca- 
shire Association, whose president, Mr. D. Powell (Liverpocl), presided. 
The toasts were The King, “The Yorkshire Chess Association,” 
proposed by Mr. H. E. Garstang, Lancashire captain, and acknowledged 
by the Yorkshire captain, Mr. I. M. Brown. ‘“‘ The Lancashire 
Association ’’ was proposed by Mr. C. W. Jeffrey, and responded to by 
Mr. Powell. ‘“‘ The Northern Union” was a toast which Mr. T. A. 
Farron did full justice to. Mr. C. Coates, hon. treasurer of the Union, 
responded, and made a strong appeal for more mutual consideration 
and concession when matters of broad chess interest were concerned, 
and the sentiments to which he gave expression were heartily approved. 

With the exception of Mr. T. A. Farron, who is the county hon. 
secretary, the strong North Manchester Club had no representative in 
the Lancashire team, doubtless for good.and sufficient reasons. 


YORKSHIRE. LANCASHIRE. 
Mr. H. E. Atkins (Huddersfield) .. 1 Mr. E. Spencer (Liverpool) nc 
Mr. H. R. Ibbotson (Dewsbury) .. o Mr. V. L. Wahltuch (Manchester) .. 
Mr. G. Shories (Bradford) .. «. I Dr, H.Holmes (Liverpool) .. .. 
Mr. F.D. Yates (Leeds) .. .. .. f1 Mr. C. H. Wallwork (Manchester)... f 
Mr. W. Atkinson (Hull) .. .. I Mr. J. Cairns (Liverpool) a 
Mr. A. Denham (Huddersfield) .. fo Mr. T. Kelly (Manchester) | 
Mr. J. Hall (Bradford) .. . .. O Mr. D. Powell (Liverpool) 
Mr.€. W. Jeffery (Leeds) -. «. I Mr. J.Grundy (Manchester) . a 
Mr. F. P. Wildman (Leeds) .. .. oO Mr. J. Mills-Palmer aera ei 
Mr. E. Dale (Shefheld) .. .. .. f1  4Mr.S. Keir (Lancaster) ; 


— 


* 
eed OOM OOH er HME OH OHH OC OHO 


Mr. J. Foulds (Bradford) . .. O Mr. E, A. Askwith (Liverpool) 

Mr. G. Howitt (Bradford) -. «. O Mr. W. Turner (Manchester) . 5 

Mr. R.H. Philip (Hull) .. ..  .. *o Mr. C. Y. C. Dawbarn (Liverpool).. 

Mr. H. D. Rockett (Sheffield) o Mr.H. Bateman (Manchester) 

Mr. J. Wilson (Halifax) .. 1 Mr. T.H.Storey (Liverpool) .... 

Mr. E. Skirrow (Leeds) .. .. .. I £=Mr.T. A. Farron (N. Manchester).. * 

Mr. I. M. Brown, capt. (Bradford)... o Mr.G.M. Norman (Bury) ig 

Mr. E. Schofield (Crossgates) .. 1 Mr. A. Rutherford (Liverpool) 

Mr. J. B. Oates (Dewsbury) 1 Mr. W.R. Thomas (Liverpool) 

Mr.G. Pollard (Dewsbury) .. 4 Rev. A. W. Baxter (Rochdale) 

Mr. W. H. Sparkes (Shsffield) ° . O Mr.J.S. Meikle (Waterloo) : 

Mr. D.H.Smyth (Sheffield) .. .. f4 Dr. J. F.McCann (Liverpool) ah 

Mr. W. Batley (Sheffield) . I. Mr. W. W. Cowan (Wigan) . Oo 

Mr. A.C. Ivimy (Leeds) .. Oo Mr.R.C. Corlett (Liverpool) . I 

Mr. Seth Ward (Sheffield) 1 Mr. A. Eva (Ardwick) ee 20 

Mr. F. W. Darby (Leeds) 4 Mr. J. Wahltuch (S. Manchester) .. $ 

Mr. R.C. Thorp (Leeds)... .. 4 Mr.C. Boyce (Liverpool) an” hue Ee 

Mr. W.C. Wilson (Bradford) .. 1 Mr. A. A. Bellingham (Burnley) O 

Mr. C. Quarkowsky (Bradford) 1 Mr. E. W. Ruttle (Manchester) fe) 

Mr. J. E. Longbottom (Brighouse) . o Mr.H.A.James(Liverpool) . I 
16 14 


* Adjudicated. Adjudicated by Mr. J. H. Blackburne. 
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Chess in Scotland.—Thé final tie in the ‘“ Richardson” Cup 
tourney, between Edinburgh (last year’s winners) and Glasgow, was 
played at Glasgow on Saturday, 22nd January, a keen contest ending 
in favour of Edinburgh, as below :— 


EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. 

Mr. G. W. Richmond 1 Dr. R.C. Macdonald O 
Mr. H. Jackson Oo Mr. W.Gibson .. I 
Mr. D. Simpson I Mr. W. Scott O 
Mr. W. M. Whitelaw Oo Mr.jJ.A.McKee .. I 
Mr. R. A. S. Rankin.. * Mr.jJ.R. Longwill .. * 
Mr. J. Crum : * Mr. A. J. Neilson * 
Mr. R. Tramm .. 1 Mr. J. Leishman 6) 

3 2 


* For adjudication. 

Adjudication will probably give Edinburgh another win and a 
draw, or, at the worst, two draws. In any event, a drawn match is 
reckoned extremely unlikely. This will be Edinburgh’s fifth victory in 
this annual contest. Glasgow has won the cup six times, while Dundee 
has won it once. Dundee has not competed in the last few seasons ; 
but 1f Dundee wins the “‘ Spens’”’ Trophy this year, it will once more 
be an eligible entrant. 

‘“Spens’’ Cup (1st Round).—The tie between Dundee and 
Greenock was played on 15th January, at Glasgow, resulting in a 
victory for Dundee. Score :— 


DUNDEE. GREENOCK. 

Mr. H. J. M. Thoms 1 Mr. W. Sharp O 
Mr. D. Spankie 1 Mr.E.Annan .. .. oO 
Mr. C. B. Heath 1 Mr. P.O’Donovan .. O 
Mr.C. Martyn .. 1 Mr. J. Currie O 
Mr. C. O. Griffith I Rev. J. Young .. fe) 
Mr. C. Lyell o Mr. A.M‘Vicar I 
Mr. J. K. Douglas o Mr.G.A. Anderson .. I 

2 


5 

The semi-finalists in the “Spens’’ Cup contest are Dundee v 
Motherwell, and Central (Glasgow) v. Portobello. — 

An inter-club match of twenty a-side has been arranged between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, to be played at Edinburgh during March. 
This fixture, which was dropped for a year or two during the League 
system of playing for the “‘ Richardson ”’ Cup, should prove an interest- 
ing one, and we hope it will again be made annual, as formerly. 

Mr. W. Gibson, who recently retired from the secretaryship of 
Glasgow C.C., was on Saturday, 8th January, the recipient of a presenta- 
tion from the members, as some recognition of his services to the club 
during the last few years. The gift took the form of a gold watch, 
presented by the president, Dr. Ebenezer Duncan. In Mr. J. M. 
Nichol the club has fortunately found a most excellent successor as 
secretary. 
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match played in Paris. 
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MATCH : LASKER v. JANOWSKY. 
The three following games complete the record of the recent 


Hoffer. | 


The notes, from The Field, are by Mr. Leopold 


GAME No. 3,265. 


Eighth game, played November 5th, 1909. 
Four Knights Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
M. D. JANOWSKY. Dr. LASKER. 
I P—K4 I P—K 4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 P—Q3 


Oo CON Don 


Io 


II 


I2 


13 
14 


Wi he Ges sete pitien Nothing daunted by 
previous ill-success, Dr. Lasker 
again adopts this inferior varia- 
tion.— Feld. 


P—Q 4 5 BQ 2 
Castles 6 B—K 2 
R—K sq 7 PXP 
KtxP 8 Castles 
K Kt—K 2 


Dr. Tarrasch recommends B— 
B sq.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 


9 P-QR3 
.... Better than 9.., Kt—K 4, 


which Dr. Lasker played in the 

sixth game.—Fveld. 

B—Q 3 10 Kt—K Kt 5 
ee ere This seems much better 

than Kt—K 4, played by Lasker 

in a previous game.—Deutsche 

Schachzertung. 


Kt—Kt 3 
If 11 P—K B 4, then 11.., P— 
Q 4.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
Ir B—B3 
P—K R 3 
If 12 Kt—Q 5, Black plays B— 
K 4, threatening Q—R 5. Black 


has now overcome the difficulties 
of the opening.—Deutsche Schach- 


zeltung. 
12 BxKt 
PxB 13 K Kt—K 4 
P—K B4 
After this Black gets the attack 
by Q—R 5, in conjunction with 


I5 
16 


17 


18 


1g 
20 


P—B 4. It would have been. 
more cautious and better play on 
White’s part to have played Q— 
R 5.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


(14 Q—-R5 
Kt—Bsq 15 KtxB 
Px Kt 16 P—B 4 


Jess Satan ue The disadvantage of 
having had to dissolve White’s 
double Pawn is made good now. 
with the advance of P—K B 4, 
but only owing to White’s con- 
tinuation in the text.—Field. 


Kt—R 2 
Better would be 17 P—K 5, 
PxXP; 18 PxXP, Q R—K sq; 


19 P—Q 4, P—B 5! Kt—R 2, 
because of P—B 6. If 21 Kt— 
B 3, R—B 3; 22 PxP, Q—Kt 6 
ch.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
Two alternatives have to be 
considered here :—17 P—K_ 5, 
PxP; 18 PxXP, Q R—K sq; 
19 P—Q 4; or 17 P—Q4, PxP,; 
18 P—Q 5, Kt—K 2; 20 RxpP, 


&c.—the former being perhaps 


preferable. As played, White has 
to lose much time with bringing 
the Knight into play.— Field. 


17 PXP | 
PxX<P 18 QO R—K sq 
Kt—B 3 I9 QO—Kt6 
P—B 5 


Far-seeing, but K—R_ sq is 
simpler.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
20 Kt—K 4 
Ree There was no better way 
of parrying the threat of B—R 3.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


21 KtxKt 21 RxKt 
22 R—K 3 22 O—R 5 
23 OQ—Kt3ch 23 P—Q4 
24 OxKtP 24:2 XP 
25 OxBP 


© 


26 OxB 


27 
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If 25 B—R. 3, R (K 4)xP; 
26 BxR, Q—B 7 ch, &c.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

25 ORxP 

....A very pretty combination 
which, unfortunately, only draws. 
—Deutsche Schachzeitung.. 


26 R—B 8 ch 
K—R 2 | 
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27 Q—B7 
Bes Andes abet The climax. White 


cannot avoid perpetual check.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


28 O—K6ch 28 K—Rsq 

29 QXP 29 QO—Kt 8ch 

30 K—Kt 3 30 OQ—B7ch 
Draw.. 


GAME No. 3,266. 
The ninth game, played November 6th and 8th, 1909. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. Io KPxP Io BxP 
Dr. LASKER. M.D.JANOWSKY.  ..._.. If 10.., P—K 5, which 
I P—K4 I P—K 4 he perhaps had in view, White 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—OQB3 gains advantage by the pretty 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—O R3 move B—K Kt _ 5.—Deutsche 

B—R Kt—B Schachzeitung. 
+ Shia ca tee It can only be surmised 
5 Castles 5 B—K 2 that Janowsky intended to con- 
6 R—K sq 6 P—Q3 tinue 10.., P—K 5, but perceived 
7 P—B 3 7 B—Kt 5 that the reply would be 11 B— 
8 Pp— 8 Kt K Kt 5, when Black could not 

Q4 2 play i1.., BxB nor PxKt.— 
ee oer Known as Tschigorin’s Field ; 

variation, although it was suggested 

by Mr. Hoffer many years ago in II QKt—Q2_ 11 Castles 

the correspondence match British = = «+ +--+ = If 11.., P—K 5, 

Chess Club v. Liverpool, Messrs. then 12 P—Q 5! Kt—K 4; 13 

Lord, Heppell, and the late D. Y. Kt—Q 4, with the better game.— 

Mills being on the playing com- Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

mittee —Field, £4 4 4 va eeees ..P—K 5 now could be 
9g B—K3 | answered with 12 P—Q 5, Q Kt— 

In the previous match against | K rere, Kt—Q 4, with advantage. 
Janowsky Lasker played 9 P— a ; 

Q 5, whereupon Black replied 12 B—B2 12 B—Kt 5 
P—K B 4, with a good game.— .I12.., BX B was necessary. 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

In the May series, Dr. Lasker 13 Q—Kts 13 Kt—B3 
played 9 P—Q 5. “A plausible , 4 fae R3 14 B—OQ2 
continuation, which, however, is Peer, istak BxKt 
inferior to the one in the text. inca by P_K R 3 sae a 
ak pea aa phe pati have been played, but in any case 
whilst’ ‘White's advanced centre Black’s position is bad.—Deutsche 
may be broken with P—Q B 3 15 KeeKts 
and P—K B 4.—Field. a 

9 P—B4 Overwhelming. If Black tries 
be ee eaedes Iil-conceived, as by to save the exchange the Rook 
opening the file White gets a Pawn is lost.—Deutsche Schach- 
strong attack.—Deutsche Schach- enn es 
Zeitung. ae 

ate e bite Perhaps premature. In 16 B—Kt3ch 16 K—Rsq 
the game mentioned this move was 17 Kt—B7 ch 17 RXKt 
made later on, and in a different 18 BxR 18 O-K Bs 
position. Black’s Bishop was q 
then at K Kt 3, and he had 19 B—Kt 3 1g Kt—K R4 
Castled.— Field. 20 Q—O sq 20 Kt—B5 © 


40 
41 


N 
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Kt—B 3 21 R—-O sq 
B—B 2 

Threatens B x Kt, together with 
Q—OQ 3 !—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


42 


MAGAZINE. 
-41 B—K 4 
R—K 2 © 


Black threatened to acquire a 
secure position by B—Q 3. The 


a ig exchange of pieces on K 5 would 
PxP ed increase the Mifficulty of winning 
A Kt 23 ee B —Deutsche Schachzettung. 
xX 24 x 
2 R—Q2ch 
a a ere pe, B03 
44 R—QR8& 44 K—B3 
Forcing exchange of Queens.— R—R8 K—Kt 2 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 2 R (R8)—K 2 %% RB 2 
_ 20 @x® 47 R (K8)—K 6 47 R-Qz2 
xO 27 B-Q3 8 R— 8 P_K 
B—-R5 28 K—Kt2 ae Re 3 
49 Kt—Q4 49 KtxKtch 
Rae 29. Bd 50 RxKt 50 R—B2 
= et eee 
— v4 
PxB a =a 2 White’s game is now easy to 
R—K B ' play.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
R-B8 34 BB : 51 B—Bsq 
— 34 B—B 3 
K—B sq 35 P—QR4 52 RO 8 52 ae 
per #egek Sie, SER 
—K2 37 R-Qz2 = - 
Cee $k Sigs Be 
— 2 aie Sy 
i 57 R—K B5 57 RXR 
In order to play the King to the 37 
Queen’s ae The end play is 58 PxXR 58 P—R4 
very instructive.—Deutsche Schach- 59 R—Kt6 59 B—K 2 
zeltung. : 60 K—Q5 60 B—Qsq 
39 B—B3 61 K—B6 
R—Q2 40 R—K2ch - This move was not recorded, 
K—Q sq but we assume that Janowsky 
It is instructive to study the resigned because this move was 
slow and steady process required threatened, followed by K—Q 7.— 
to win this difficult ending.— Field. : 
Field. 61 Resigns. 
GAME No. 3,267. 
The tenth and final game, played November gth, 1909. 
Sicilian Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. After the game at Carlsbad 
. D. JANOWSKY. Dr. LASKER. between Janowsky and Tarta- 
P—K 4 1 P—QB4 kover, when 8 Castles was played, 
oa meee it was generally held that 8 Q— 
= : 2 Ist Q Be 2 would be the better move faa 
ee. 3 P—K Kt 3 Black’s 8.., P—Q 4, because of 
P—O 4 4 PxP 9 PxP, Kt—Q Kt 5; 10 P—Q 6, 
Ktx P 5 B—Kt2 with a better position for White, 
B—K 3 6 Kt—B but Maroczy’s 8 Kt—Kt 3 is as 
B—K: a‘ ie 3 good a variation as could be 
Me oes 7 Castles devised. It obviously also pre- 
(J—O 2 vents Black’s P—Q 4, and may 


Io 


It 


I2 
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be continued afterwards with 
P—K B 3, Kt—Q 5, followed by 
P—Q Ba, &c.—Freld. 

If 8 Castles, Black equalises 
easily by 8.., P—Q 4; 9 P xP, 
Kt—Q Kt 5 (Dr. Meitner’s move). 
After the text move 8.., P—Q 4; 
9 PxP, Kt—Q Kt 5 is not 
advisable, on account of 10 P— 
Q6! (if Qx P, then Kt—Q Kt 5 3), 
Black can take the Q P at once 
with a good game.—Deutsche 


Schachzeitung. 
8 P—Q4 


ate resets Lasker plays P—Q 4, in 
spite of the adverse opinion given 


by the masters at Carlsbad, includ- . 


ing Schlechter, but we are inclined 
to endorse the verdict as unfavour- 
able for Black.— Field. 


PxP 


Or 9 KtxKt, PxKt; 10 P— 
K 5, Kt—K Kt 5, and Black 


stands well!—Deutsche Schach- 
zettung. . 

g KtxP 
KtxK: Kt 


If 1o KtxKt, Px Kt; 11 Ktx 
Kt, PxKt, and Black has open 
files and a strong centre.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


Io Ox Kt 
B—B 3 


Better was II 
Ir.., QxXKt; 12 Castles! B— 
Kt 2; 13 B—B 3, together with 
R—Q Kt sq, with a good game. 
Or1i..,PxKt;12QxQ,PxQ; 
13 Castles OQ R.—Deutsche Schach- 


Zeitung. 
Ir O—B5 
P—Q Kt3 


This move seems to_ spoil 
White’s arrangement, which so 
far is excellent. The obvious 
continuation would be Ktx Kt. 
Janowsky probably feared Black’s 
R—Q Kt sq after the capture of 
the Knight, with pressure on the 
Queen’s side Pawns, in conjunction 
with the B at Kt 2.—Frveld. 


White’s position has become 
very difficult. He cannot Castle, 
and there is the strong threat 
R—Q sq in conjunction with 
P—K 4.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


12 CO—R 3 


Kt x Kt—e.g., ° 


13 
14 


I5 


16 


17 
18 


1g 
20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
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B—K 2 
P—Q B3 
R—Q sq 
Somewhat better is 15 Q—B sq, 
KtxKt; 16 PxKt, QxQ ch; 
17RxQ,BxP;18 BXB,RXxB; 
19 B—B 3. The text move costs 
White a Pawn and yields the 
inferior position.— Deutsche Schach- 


Zeitung. 
15 P—K 4 


13 O—RO6 
14 R—Osq 


Kt—Kt 5 

Relying on the text move for 
saving the piece; but if so, he 
has not looked ahead far enough. 


However, it was not easy to find a 
way out of the difficulty.— Field. 


16 RxQ 
17 RxXRP 
18 B—B 4 
Ig Kt—R 4 
20 B—B7 
Castles 


Not forced, but after 21 R— 
Q B sq he has no game either. 
Black replying B x P.—Field. 

Desperation. If R—B sq, then 
Black replies B—Kt 3.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 

21 BxXR 


RxB (22 R—Qsq 


P—Kt 3 

He cannot play 23 BxP ch, 
because of KxB and RXR not 
being feasible, because of R—R 8 ° 
mate; but P—-R 3 would have 
been comparatively better, because 
it would have prevented Kt—B 6 
ch. . However, the game was lost 
anyhow.—Fveld. 

Threatening B x P ch.— Deutsche 
Schachzeitung., 


23 Kt—B 3 
P—OQB4 24 Kt—Q5 
Kt—B 3 


The game might have been 
prolonged with 25 KtxKt, Px 
it; 26 BxXP, BXB; 27 Rx B.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


7 25 R—Kt7 
Kt—K 4 26 RxKtP 
B—Kt 5 27 Kt—B 6 ch 
K—Kt 2 28 KtxB 
Ktx Kt 29 R—Q2 
Resigns. 
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British Championship.—The deciding match between Mr. H. E. 
Atkins and Mr. J. H. Blake was played at the rooms of the Bradford 
Chess Club, Central Café, Tyrrel Street, on January 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, and resulted in the victory of Mr. Atkins by 23 points to 4. The 
conditions were best of four games, but three games sufficed to decide 
the tie. The Northern Union secretary (Mr. I. M. Brown) introduced 
the contestants to the officials of the Bradford Club, and also expressed 
the thanks of the Union for the excellent arrangements made for the 
contest. Mr. Councillor J. A. Guy responded, and said it was a 
pleasure to have the match contested in Bradford, and anything 
further required for the comfort of the players would be provided on 
request. Mr. Atkins won the toss, and opened hostilities with the 
Four Knights Game, but did not follow exactly the variation so 
generally adopted at Scarborough. As will be seen by the games, Mr. 
Blake was palpably below the form he exhibited at Scarborough. In 
the first farite an inferior move, 9.., B—Q B 4, resulted in the loss of a 
Pawn, after which he never fairly regained full equality of material. 
In the end-game Mr. Atkins missed a chance of forcing a direct win, 
and later made a slip by playing his Queen to give check, whereas 
there was no check! In the second game Mr. Blake adopted an inferior 
variation of the Vienna, and resigned after 16 moves. With two 
points in hand Mr. Atkins had only to draw the third encounter to 
retain the championship. He again relied upon the Four Knights, 
and an end-game with Queen and six Pawns each gave promise of no 
more than a draw, which was agreed to on the 43rd move. 

Many well-known players and supporters of Northern chess were 
present during some portion of the match, the most notable of the 
visitors being Sir John Thursby, Mr. John Watkinson, Mr. A. J. 
Mackenzie, Mr. A. Denham, Mr. C. W. Jeffrey, Mr. F. W. Darby, 
Jas. Hill, J.P., ex-Iord Mayor of Bradford, and others. 

For the benefit of our new subscribers, we append from the 
Bradford Observer Budget, the following biographical particulars of 
the two players. 

Mr. Atkins, now a Yorkshireman by residence, was born in Leicester in 1872, 
and before he was eighteen years of age was playing top board for the chief club 
of that town. During the four years he was in residence at Cambridge he also 
took the first board for the University in all its matches. In the Amateur 
Chanipionship, at Hastings, in 1895, he was equal second with Mr. R. Loman, 
Herr Maroczy being first. As neither of the other two are British born,- Mr. 
Atkins secured the championship—a success which he repeated at Southampton 
two years later. In 1902 Mr. Atkins took part in the International Masters’ 
Tournament at Hanover, and won third prize, with 114 points; Janowsky being 
first, with 13}, and Pillsbury second, with 12. The fifteen players below Atkins 
included Mieses, Tschigorin, Marshall, Swiderski, Bardeleben, Gunsberg, and 
Mason. Since the establishment of the British Chess Federation, Mr. Atkins has 
competed at each annual Congress. At the first, held at Hastings, in 1904, he 
tied for the championship with Mr. W. E-. Napier, but was defeated on the play-off. 
In the following years he gained first honours at Southport, Shrewsbury, the 
Crystal Palace, and Tunbridge Wells, in succession. He has also played in all, we 
believe, of the Cable matches against America, with the exception of the last. 

Mr. J. H. Blake is a good inany years the senior of Mr. Atkins, and his name, 
though not, perhaps, quite so familiar in the North of England, was widely 
known and respected as that of one of the strongest of British aniateurs some time 
before Mr. Atkins stepped into the chess arena. He was one of the supporters of 
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the old Counties Chess Association, in connection with which he won the first prize 
at Stamford in 1887, without the loss of a single game, though Bird, Pollock, 
Macdonnell, Mills, Thorold, and Locock were amongst the competitors. In 1892 
he won the Counties’ C.A. trophy, a silver tea service. At the meetings of the 
Southern Counties’ Union he tied for first prize with Mr. W. Ward, at Salisbury, 
in 1898, and with Mr. Atkins, at Folkestone, in 1901. Mr. Blake did not take part 
in the Federation tournaments until 1907, when at the Crystal Palace he scored 
54, nor was he “‘placed”’ the next year at Tunbridge Wells. For more than 
twenty years Mr. Blake acted as captain of the Hampshire team, but within a 
comparatively recent period he has removed from Southampton to Surbiton. As 
a member of the City of London Club, and a competitor in its championship 
tournament, Mr. Blake enjoys the benefit of the best practice which it is possible 
for an amateur to obtain in this country. In a short match of four games this 
might be a controlling handicap, but Mr. Atkins has the knack of keeping up his 
form without the constant practice that is imperatively necessary to less naturally 


gifted players. 
GAME No. 3,268. 


First game played Janua® 3rd, Igo. 
Four Knights Opening. 


WHITE. BEACK.. 0 i(is White now gains a Pawn, 
Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. J. H. BLAKE. with a safe game. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 14 PXP 14 P—B4 
2Kt-KB3 2KtI-OB3@ © vmeansees Here Black evidently 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 determined that counter-attack 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 was the best defence. 
5 Castles 5 Castles 15 PxP 15 PxP 
6 P—Q 3 6 P—QO 3 16 Kt—R4 16 B—Kt5 
B—Kt Kt—K 2 
7 5 7 ese, noida tce a With the idea of avoiding 
Peres eee Opinions are divided the exchange of his Bishop for the 
as to whether Black’s best move Kt. 
at this stage is B x Kt or Kt—K 2. 
We prefer Kt—K 2 atonce, andto 17 Q—R 5 17 Q—B 3 


delay the exchange of BxKt, 18 P—KB4 _ 18 Kt—kKtsq 
according to circumstances. 


i cdaraecet tel Sa 8 P—K 5;or18.. 
8 Kt—K R4 PxP: 9 R&P, B—O 
—Q 7, are 
This is better than BxKt at inadequate. 
ea 19 Ktx Kt 19 Px Kt 
: - 8 P—B3 
20 PxXP 20 OxP 
9 B-QB4 9 B-QOB4 21 O—R 6 21 B—Q2 
eee A mistake, as Mr. me 22 P—B 3 22 B—Q 3 
speedily demonstrates. Q.. 32 Pp s RD 
Kt or 9.., B—K 3 should. Nee 23 P—OQ4 23 Q—B 3) 
been played. 24 7a 24 Q R—K sq 
io BxKt 10 PxB ees, 25 B—B sq 
tT OoR ‘ 20 QR—Ksq 26 P—Kt4 
- Threatening Q—R 6! after a oe aie eo 
which, suppose Black should reply 25 KX B 28 Q—R 3 ch 


K—Kt 3, then KtxKt,R PxKt; 29 K—Kt 3 29 PxKt 


QxP ch! 30 RxRch 30 RXR 
11 P—Q4 31 RXP 31 O—Kt 3 
12 B—Kt 3 I2 K—Rsq 32 R—K sq 32 K—Kt 2 


13 QO—B 3 13 QO-Q3 33 Q-K 2 33 K—R 3 


39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
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B—B 2 34 B—B 4 
BxB 35 RxB 
QO—K 8 36 O—Kt 2 
R—K6ch 37 R—-B3 
OxP 38 RXR 

Seis With the best play, White 
should have no difficulty in 
winning. 
QxRch 39 K—R 4 
O—R3ch 40 K—Kt3 


QO—K6ch 41 pad 
K—R 2 


Threatening to continue _K— 
R 3, followed with P—Kt 4!! 


42 Q—B sq 
.. With the object of meeting 
White’s threat of K—R 3 with 
Q—B 8. 


O—K 2 ch 


At this stage, as pointed out by 
Mr. A. J. Mackenzie, of Birming- 
ham, Mr. Atkins missed the 
following chance of forcing the 
game :—43 P—Kt 4 ch, K—R 5; 
44 Q—K sq ch, KxXP; 45 Q— 


4 
K 4 ch, Q—B § (best); 46 QxQ, 
&c. If q5.., K—R4; 46QxP 
ch, K—Kt 4; 47 Q—R 3 ch,»kK— 
B5; 48 OQ—Bsqch!! 


. 43 K—Kt 3 
44 P—K Kt3 44 P—KR¢q 
45 K—Kt2 45 Q-KB4 
46 O—K 8ch 46 K—R3 
47 Q-K 7 


Mr. Atkins recorded this move 
as check on his score sheet, and 
the hallucination might have had 
more serious consequences. His 


intention was Q—B 6 ch, K—Kt 2; 


Q—Kt 7 ch, K—B sq ; Q—R 8 ch, 
followed by Q x P ch, &c. 


* 47 Q—O B7 ch 
48 K—B 3 48 P—Kt 5 ch 
49 K—K 3 49 QxKtP 
50 O—BO6ch 50 K—R2 
51 P—Q5 51 Q—B 8 ch 
52 K—Q 4 2 Q—-Q7 ch 
53 K—B5 53 Q—K 6 ch 
54 Q—-Q 4 54 QxQ ch 
55 KxQ 55 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,269. 


Second game played January 4th. 
Vienna Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. J. H. BLAKE. Mr. H. E. ATKINS. 
1 P—K4 I P—Kk4 
2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—K B3 
3 P—-KB4 3 P—O4 
4 PXKP 4 KtxP 
5 O-B 3 5 P—-KB4 
6 Kt—R 3 


An interesting variation at this 
stage is the following :—6 kK Kt— 
K 2, Kt—Q B ; 7 P—OQ 4, 
Kt—O Kt5;8 Kt_K 2 4, ROP 
ch; 9 K— 6) sq, KtxR; 10}Q— 
R ; ch, P—Kt 335 11 Kt xP, Kt— 
B7ch; 12 K—K sq, KtxR; 13 
KtxB dis ch, KxKt; 14 B— 
R 6 ch, K—Kt sq; 16 KtxP, 
threatening Kt—B o!! If 16.., 
Q x Kt, then Q—K 8 mate. 


6 Kt—O B3 


7 B—Kt 5 


. White cannot now play Kt— 
B 4, as in the foregoing variation, 
as Black would reply KtxK P! 
Nor can White play P—Q£4q4 to 
support the passed Pawn, an 
important move which he is able 
to play with his K Kt at K 2. 


7 O—R 6ch 


8 K—B sq 


9 


8 Kt—B 2 was the only satis- 

factory reply. 
8 B—B 4 

ea 3 

In a game played at Belfast, in 
1892, between Blackburne and 
Mason, the former played in this 
position Kt x P, to which the reply 
is Castles, with a fineXgame. 


Perhaps White has a_ better 
defence in 8 O—B 4. 
g Castles 


Io 
II 
I2 


I3 


Mr. 


HOW} CON OAM AW DN HW 


Ln El oe 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


16 
I7 
18 
Ig 
20 
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14 Q—K 3 


Bx Kt 10 PxXB 
Kt—K 2 Ir P—Kt4 
P—O 4 I2 P—B5 


Kt(R3) x BP 13 B—K Kt 5 


15 KtxP 
16 OxXR 
17 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,270. 


Third game played January 5th. 
Four Knights Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


H. E. ATKINS. Mr. J. H. BLAKE. 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
Kt—B3 - 3 Kt—B3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt5 
Castles 5 Castles 
P—Q 3 6: P==0'3 
B—Kt 5 7 Kt—K 2 
Kt—K R4 8 P—B3 
B—Q B4 g Kt—K sq 
O—R 5 Io B—K 3 
BXxB 

An alternative continuation was 
11 Kt—B 5. If 11.., BxKt; 
12BxKt,QxB; 13 QOxB. 

11 PXB 

O—Kt 4 12 O—Q2 
P—B 4 13. XP 
RxP 14 RxXR 
OxR 15 P—K4 


warkie wane This move causes Black 
much difficulty later, owing to the 
‘““hole’’ at K B 4q. 


O—Kt 3 16 Kt—B 2 
R—K Bsq 17 Kt—K 3 
Kt—K 2 18 B—B 4 ch 
K—R sq 19 P—OQ4 
Bx Kt 


White cannot take the Pawn, on 
account of the reply B—Q 3, 
followed with Kt x B. 


20 BxB 


catia 
ES 
“ayo ~ 


21 QO—Kt 4 
22 Kt—B 5 
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14 PxKt 


15 RxKtch 
16 R—K Bsq 


21 R—Q sq 
22 K—Rsq 


.... White threatened 23 Kt— 
R 6 ch, followed with Kt—B 7 
ch, winning the exchange. 


23 KtxB 

24 P—K R3 
25 O—Kt 3 
26 O—Kt 4 
27 O—Kt 3 


23 QxKt 

24 P—K kt 3 
25 O—Kt 2 
26 O—K 2 


Mr. Atkins had only to draw 
this gamine to win the match. 


28 Kt—B 3 
29 KtxP 
30 Px Kt 
31 Q—B3 
32 P—B3 
33 R—B2 


27 Kt—B4 
28 PxP 

29 KtxKt 
30 R—Q5 
31 _ K—Kt2 
32 R—Q7 


The position affords Black no 
opportunity of doing more than 


draw. 

, 33 R-Q sq 
34 K—R2 34 R—Q3 
35 Q—-K3 35 P—Kt 3 
36 R—Q2 36 RxXR 
37 OxR 37 K—B2 
38 O—K 2 ‘38 QO—B 3 
39 K—Ktsq 39 Q—K3 
40 Q—RO6 40 Q—-Q 2 
41 QO—B4ch 41 K—B3 
42 QO—Kt 8 42 QO—K 2 
43 Q—B4 43 QQ 2 

Drawn. 
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GAME No. 3,271. 


The following is the first game concluded in the current corre- 
spondence match Lancashire v. Surrey :— 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. 


iinet wen Rubinstein is fond of 
Castling Q R at this stage. For 
example, see B.C.M., 1907, Game 


é BLACK. layers. The merits and demerits 
Mr. W. W. Cowan. Mr. F. N. BRAUND. P—K R 3 are pointed out in an 
I P—OQO4 1 P—Q4 article in the B.C.M., November, 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K3 107 
3 Kt—QOB3 3 Kt—KB3 15 P—QKt4 
4 B—Kt5 4 QKt—Q2 16 P—KKt4 
> 783 aie Perhaps White should 
gt Na et a erhaps White shou 
6 2 a 6 ee t have deferred the inevitable King’s 
a > 3 7 Q 3 side attack for a move or two at 
8 PxP 8 PxP least. 
g B—Q 3 9g B—Kt 2 
10 R—Osq 16 P—Q Kt 5 
17 P—KKt5 17 KtxKt 


pines Would have been better 
if played a move sooner. 


No. 2,877. 18 KtPxKt 18 PxXP 
10 R—Ksq 
ee ar If BxP, 19 BxB, 

Il Castles Ir P—QR3 PxB; 20 Q—Kt 2 ch! followed 
12 Kt—K 5 12 P—KR3 by Q—R 3! scems the best. 
ee ee 19 BPxKt 19 PxXP 
14 P—KB4 14 P—B5 care <a 9 
15 B—B5 ede ce 


agente After having played P— 
K R 3 on his 12th move, Black 
could not now play P—K Kt 3. 
P—K R 3 still appears to have 
an itresistible attraction for some 


This is better than the tempting 
move of B—R 7 ch, which might 
give Black time to play P—K 5. 


20 Resigns. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—The Retractor problem has signs of revival. 


It will be remembered at the Scarborough Congress one was given for 
solution ; now the Morning Post has started a tourney, the conditions 
of each entry being :—1, White played last, retract his move; 2, 
Black retracts his last move; 3, Black plays, enabling 4, White to 
mate. Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood offers six copies of the ‘ Twentieth 
Century Retractors,” &c. (published at Ios. 6d.), as prizes to be 
awarded, one per month. Mr. Winter-Wood will be the judge, and 
Mrs. Baird (his sister) will assist him by examining all positions con- 
tributed. 
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The December number of La Strategie has a short article by Mr. 
A. C. White on problems where White’s forces are only King and 
Queen. It is surprising to know that from two to five moves forty- 
eight positions have been brought together. Obviously the Black 
forces are restricted ; in no case is the Black Queen present, though 
there is a case of two Black Rooks, and in one instance Black has three 
roving minor pieces. There are several cases of duplication, one 
two-mover being given, with, of course, some slight changes three times. 


The Bohemian Casopis Ceschych Sachistu announces a three-move 
problem tourney, with prizes of 80, 60, 40, and 20 kronen, and also 
chess works. Judges: G. Chocholous and J. Pospisil. Entries, up to 
June 30th, addressed B. Bosch, Prague II., 1701, Austria. Usual motto 
conditions. Unlimited entry. 


Healey Memorial Problem Tourney.—Mr. E. Eginton points out 
that Tourney Problem No. 40, ‘‘ Oranje en Nederland,” is very similar 
to its working out to a problem of his publishen in Hobbtes. Nov., 1906. 

White: K at K Kt 2, Rsat K 4 and QR 6, Bs at K R sq and 
Q 6, Kt at Q B sq, PsatK Kt7andQ2. Black: K atQRsq, Qat 
QR 8, Rat K R4gandQR7, BsatK R2andKR5, KtsatQB 
sq and 7,Ps at K R 3,K Kt 3,4,06,Q0R2,andQRO6. Mate in two. 

We do not think the resemblance is more than general. 

We have yet to publish the following problems :—Two-movers : 
“Frierland 3’; ‘“‘ Black Rook,” “ Oceana,” “ Inspiration,’ ‘ Going 
warily,” ‘‘ Genia’”’ and “‘ Notatu dignum.’”’ Three-movers : ‘“ A packet 
of pins ’”’ and “‘ Zoe mon sas apego.” 


CHALLENGE PROBLEM. 
W. PAULY. 
The key of this position is :—1 P=Q. Solvers are requested to 
add a\White Bishop and five White Pawns, two men at a time, 
producing, in sequence, problems 


[a @ 2 a whose keys shall be, with the 

WY | dditi f tw P=B. 
y Yj Y Yj With the addition, 6f be more 
Yy a . SY jj men (the position of all the others 


Yj 
a IV — i ee ee 
ee Ys >I P=Kt. 
OF Wy #2 is SA pee of Chess Lyrics is 
—YY 7 eS .. offered for the first solution 
Yj "% 


yyy received by Alain C. White, 51, 
7 Y Z Vy, Fast 57th Street, New York, 


a 2 
e # a “eo “= Y eras solution and _names of 
Y/ Yj Yj Yj all successful solvers will be pub- 


lished in June issue. The problem 
WHITE. is extremély ingenious, but not 
Mate in two moves. over difficult, and exchanges are 
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asked to reproduce it, so that as many as possible may try to work it 
out. It will amply repay study. Second solutions must be prevented 
in all positions. 


We intended to give (and yet may do so) the names of the success- 
ful competitors in our Fourteenth Problem Tourney next month; but 
we have had lodged with us two queries which we have not had a 
chance of going into before submitting them to the judge. 


~ 


The Alkmaarsche Courant offers a guilder (1s. 8d.) to the author 
of each sound and original two-mover contributed, provided it is 
accepted by the problem editor. Contributions should be addressed 
to the Chess Editor, Alkmaarsche Courant, Alkmaar, Holland. 


The January number of the Deutsche Schachzettung contains an 
announcement that ‘the senders of correct unpublished two to five 
move direct mate problems appearing in the Deutsche Schachzettung 
during 1910 will be participators in a competition for prizes amounting 
to 150 Marks (£7 Ios.). The Editor’s decision, with reasons therefor, 
will be published in the February number of I9g11. Incorrect problems, 
unless correction is made before publication, will be disqualified. The 
Editor disclaims responsibility for any flaws he may overlook or for 
the suppression of any problem he may erroneously consider to be 
unsound or without solution in the stipulated number of moves. The 
best way to avoid any such occurrence is to subject the problem to the 
closest investigation before submitting it, to make diagrams of the 
problems when finished, to declare the solution in its main play, and to 
give the variations and threats on the back of the diagram ; finally, to 
indicate the reply to seeming solution,” 


HEALEY MEMORIAL SOLUTION COMPETITON. 
SOLVERS’ SCORES. 


Brought Carried 
forward. 31] 32 | 33 34 | 35 6 39 38 forward 
Adamson, H. A. ......... 338 4 | 18 A | 22. 4°12) 415 | .5. 16 414 
D. H. ERs i aries ee ares ; 358 4 | 18 4| 12; 12/15 ,;5,6 434 
Penton Ns c2te Giisn these ' 343 4 | 18 4|/12/'12;,12]5 = § 415 
Gedch. Ti tosh eed te bes 322 
Vay We aks oeiwes Seo eas 342 4 18 4/12); 12/15; 51 5 417 
Johnson, G. S. ........... 351 4 | 18 Aol. -T2: 3) 12-1 12-15 |,0 424 
Johnston, Chas. .......... 355 4 | 15 4|12;12;15:4); 6 427 
Maite: UN. onc tee eeae ees | 242 | 4/12 4 | 12 
Murray, D. .............. | 333 14118] 4/12) 0] 12'516! 394 
“Old Solver’’............ ' 325 |} 41/115] 4] 12/12 !15/15'16) 398 
Owen, Bensossin Seated. | 344 4| 18 4} 12 | 12] 15 | 4 | 6 419 
Sale, Chas). 2s ocka ci iedes | 285 4 {18 4 | 12 | 
Sanders; Av De nto4 ehce ens | 245 4 | 18 4 | 12 
Thompson, R. G. ........ | 358 |4 | 18] 4 | 12 | 12 | 12 5°; 6 | 431 
Wapner, Wik cscdceeee eed 1 134 4 | 18 4|12112;12!5,5: 206 
Woodward, E...........4- | 231 | | 
Yates; HD: 2i<2ui6ees0 | 258 4 : 15 4/|12| 12/15 | 5] 5 330 
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We find T.P. No. 29 can be solved by I Q—R 5. In consequence, 
we have had to increase the scores of Messrs. Adamson, Maitre, Owen, 
and Salt. We misread Mr. Owen’s claim for 30; he should suffer no 
deduction. D. H. H.’s score was wrongly totalled in December’s 
score table ; it should be as above, 358; and W. Jay’s should be 342. 


SOLUTIONS. 

By Mrs. Baird and C. Winter-Wood (p. 565).—1 P—Kt 4, &c. 

By Rev. J. Jespersen (p. 566).—1 Kt—Kt2,BxKt; 2Kt—K4,&c. If1..,; 
K—B 3;2Q—B7ch,&c. If1..,K—Q5;2KtxKtPch,&c. If1..,B—Q4q; 
2QxBch,&e. If1.., any other; 2 Q—K 6ch, &c. 

By Rev. J. Jespersen (p. 566).—1 P—R 5, P—B7; 2Q—KR8,&c. If1.., 
Kt moves; 2 Kt—K 7 ch, &c. If1.., B—K 3 or K sq; 2 Q—K 6 or B—K 4 ch, 
&e. If1.., others; 2 QO—R 6, &c. 

No. 2,408 (T.P. No. 35).—‘‘ The Thought.”” 1 K—R sq, R—Kt 2; 2 Kt— 
Kt6,&e. Ifi..,K xR; 2B—Q5ch,&c. If1..,Kt moves; 2 R—K 3 ch, &c. 
Ifi1..,P—Kt7; 2R—B2,&c. If1.., others; 2 Q—B6, &c. 

No. 2,409 (T.P. No. 36).—‘‘ Ashtaroth.”” 1 B—B 4, PxXB; 2 P—Q 3, &c. 
Ifr..,PxKt; 2BxBP,&c. If1..,KxKt;2KtxQ Pdisch, &c. Ifi1.., 
Kt—B 2; 2 KtxQ Pch, &c. If1.., others; 2 Q—BO6ch, &c. Dualif1.., 
P—B 3; 2QxB P chor P—Q 3, &c. | 

No. 2,410 (T.P. No. 37).—‘‘ Cross Currents.”” 1 Q—Kt sq, &c. Dual after 
I.., QO—B 5. 

No. 2,411 (T.P. No. 38).—‘‘ Yours truly.” 1 Q—Q 7, &c. Dual after 1.., 
Q—R 7, R 8, and K 6, and after 1.., P—Q 5, B—R 4, &c. 


REVIEWS. 


‘““A Hundred Chess Problems.” By A. G. Fellows. This little 
brochure, published by H. Harmer, of Stroud, at the price of Is., is a 
mistake. Tnough it shows the best results of twenty years, there is 
no chronological data to glean progress or allow of comparison. Taking 
them all in all, they are of rather mediocre value, and one can well 
understand why this is so when the author, with some pride, remarks 
that he “never studied problems.” It is a pity he neglected this 
delightful pastime, since there is ample evidence in his work to have 
promised much had he been less self-independent and recognized 
there is a lot to be learnt from the scrutiny and analysis of works of 
standard. Problem composing is not a matter of skimming, but of 
scanning, and the genius has yet to be born who can turn out first-class 
problems without having an intelligent appreciation of what has been 
accomplished, which means study. There are fifty-two two-movers, 
a large percentage of which the key moves (14) have give-and-take 
flight squares; forty-three three-movers, three four-movers, and two 
self-mates. There are a few inaccuracies in the solutions, and there 
is evidently something wrong with the diagram of No. 85. The publica- 
tion of such a book seems to serve no useful purpose. 


“ Knights and Bishops.” Edited by A. C. White. Published by 
the American Chess Bulletin, New York. This volume comprises 
problems in two and three moves, in which the White pieces are limited 
to Knights, Bishops, and Pawns, the White King being present ex 
officio. Mr. White has made his selection from a collection of some 
2,500 ‘positions collected by H. Staerker, of Bournemouth. The 
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collation is interesting and useful. The difficulty seems to have been 
to classify them, and the Editor has adopted the best scheme available 
in dealing with the White forces. The single Bishop (plus Pawns) is 
first dealt with ; then the solitary Knight, after the Knight and Bishop, 
two Bishops, two Knights, Knight with two Bishops, two Bishops and 
Knight, two Knights and one Bishop, and finishing up with the greatest 
class, two Bishops and two Knights—38 in number. There is an 
additional specimen‘in four-moves as a frontispiece, by $. Loyd. It is 
perhaps not singular that in a few cases the postions bear close 
resemblance to each other in idea, the limited force tends to confined 
‘ scope for imagination. There are some charming works brought under 
the two covers, and the finest composers are well represented. Meyer, 
Collinson, Mrs. Baird, Keeble, Taylor, Sherrard, Guest, Heathcote, 
Bull, Slater, Wood, Planck, and Laws, are English composers repre- 
sented. The date of publication and source is given, which renders 
the work valuable. We have noted only one error in the diagrams, and 
that is the White Pawn shown at No. 6 (A. Steif) should be Black. 
There is a peculiar charm about this litcle collection—one can take it 
up at any time and be assured thac there is enjoyment in a light study; 
obviously there are no brain-teazers. ‘Those who have the pleasure of 
possessing “‘ Knights and Bishops ”’ have a real chess bargain feast. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SAM LOYD. 


No. IX. 
ANOTHER Two-MOvE THEME. 


HE British Chess Magazine readers have shown so much interest 
, in the papers dealing with the Two-Movers of Sam Loyd 
f’ that I am encouraged to think a popular wave towards some 
== __— sort of correct study of two-movers may be setting in from 
that vast ocean where the solvers disport, beyond the shores of chess 
columns and magazines. For interest in a magazine article to take 
the form of letters and find its way back to the author is very gratifying 
to him. Many a little sketch he launches on this big ocean, which 
never cracks a ripple. Perchance the article is read ; but whether it 
is understood, or whether it is appreciated—no echo comes from the 
deep ; quite possibly it has gone to the bottom, like a dead weight. 
But about Loyd’s Two-Movers have come many inquiries and 
comments. Now that my big collection of two-movers is getting on 
so nicely, I am supposed to be able to tell anything about the history 
of any given problem. It is manifestly impossible, however, for any 
one person to tell off-hand everything about all problems. If I 
pointed out a tenth of the coincidences my purely mechanical system 
of classification brings to light every day, I would, indeed, freight the 
magazines and chess columns so heavily that they could not sail far. 
What I want to do is to point out the system of classification which I 
have found to work satisfactorily, and then let a number of readers 
make collections of their own on similar lines. My collection is very 
bulky, and has taken much hard work to prepare for its launching. 
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But once it has shown the way, I trust other craft will get started more 
easily. If there were twenty, or even ten, good two-move collections, 
and other lesser ones, composers and tourney judges would have to begin 
to take into account the feature of originality in composition, and the 
daily absurdities in the way of mere reproductions of ideas must then 
be brought under some sort of control. 

The more I have looked into the two-mover, the more I have 
come to realise what a vast future it still has, if properly studied, 
especially in complex branches, such as those involving Pinning, 
Black Interference, and the like. The simple conceits which are so 
popular in some quarters, because they are pleasing, and do not require 
much effort to make, are, however, proving even more limited in scope 
than I had expected. If enough of the B.C.M. readers take an interest 
in such a proper study of two-movers, I will give them, when this 
“Loyd ”’ series is at an end, another series on this very subject of the 
collecting of two-movers. It is quite as exciting as postage stamp 
collecting, you may be sure, and as you advance with it, it appeals to 
some of the same emotions. But to be of any service it must be 
done the right way. I want readers to write and tell me how far they 
are in sympathy with such collecting, and if enough respond we will 
all set off together in the June issue, and see whither wé can paddle 
our own individual little canoes. 

And now to come back to Loyd. I dip at random for the first 
one of his Two-Movers I come across in my boxes. It is No. 1. All 
the problems in my boxes are grouped with index cards, so that all of 
a kind must necessarily be together. There may be from five to a 
hundred diagrams, with one index card, according to the amount of 
subdivision which has been done—just as in the card catalogue of 
the British Museum, or any other library, you find more or less cards 
under each index card. 

I found No. 1 under a card marked with the relative position of 
the White Queen and Rooks and Black King after the key-move has 
been made. Let us see what there was under this same index card. 
First of all, there was No. 2. Mr. H. F. L. Meyer is known for his 
adaptation of ofder problems, but in this case he was too obviously 
laying himself open to criticism in not giving Loyd some credit. Then 
we have No. 3, which shows that Mackenzie was either very forgetful 
or else that he was going in for making picture problems. Looked at 
diagonally, No. 3 is certainly symmetrical, but I don’t know what it 
represents, unless it were one of this big spools we wind fence wires 
upon on our farm. Nos. 4 and 4a are example of ignorance on the 
part of the composer, and No. 5 on the part of the judges, such as we 
can, perhaps, hope to lessen in the future. With No. 6 we find an 
attempt to add a couple of mates to Loyd’s primary rendering—how 
far the addition is praiseworthy need not be discussed ; but we can 
point again to gross ignorance on the part of tourney judges in No. 7, 
which is simply No. 6 turned sideways. In No. 8 Hamilton has replaced 
the two mates after the Rook captures in Loyd’s problem by two 
new ones with that same Rook; otherwise his problem is not very 
noteworthy. Taverner, in No. g, has given Hamilton’s Rook mates 
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with one of the Rook captures; his problem has some good points. 
Hosey Davis was the first to try and extend Loyd’s problems by 
combining it with another theme. He has done this very happily by 
using the other end of the diagonal for some White King play. This 
has appealed to two other composers in Nos. 11 and 12; but they have 
strayed a little further from Loyd’s position. Jesperson’s No. 12 is 
certainly as far removed from the point of view of economy, from 
Loyd’s original, as could well be imagined. It is a little funny that 
with these attempts to add this diagonal King play to Loyd’s theme, 
no one should ever have tried to add to it instead any other of the 
numerous diagonal schemes. Here is a chance for some originality 
along technical lines, which I claim to be the only proper field for 
strict originality now left. If any reader takes the hint, I should be 


glad to see his results. ALAIN C. WHITE. 
No. 1.—S. LOvD. No. 4.—F. FORSTER. 
4860, Schweizerische Schachzeitung, 
Quoted in Sissa, 1868. January, 1906. 


BLACK. White : K at K B 6, Q at Q Kt sq, 
——————— Rs at Q B 2 and Q sq, B atQ B 5, Kt 
at K R 3. Black: K at K 5, Kts at 
QO Kt 7 and Q B 8. 
Mate in two. 1 R—Q 3. 


No. 4a.—A. SOUZA CAMPOS, JR. 
2390 Rivista Schacchistica Italiana, 
Sept.-Oct., 1909. 

White: K atK B7,QatQ Kt 2, 
Rs at QO Kt 4 and Q B 3, B atOR 8, 
Kt at K R 4. Black: K at K 4, Kts 
atQ Kt6andQ B7. 
Mate in two. 1 R—Q 4q. 
No. 5.—J. A. CONROY. 


2nd Prize, Dublin Evening Mazl, 1887. 
White: K at K 6, Q at Q R sq, 


ee Rs at Q Kt 2 and Q B sq, B at O Kt s, 
Mate in two. 1 R—K B 3. Kt at K Kt 3. Black: K at Q 5, B at 
OR 4, Kt atQ Kt 8, P at K 4. 
No. 2.—H. F. L. MEVER. Mate in two. 1 R—B 3. 
7678 Deutsches Wochenschach, Nov., No. 6.—A.°P. SILVERA. 
1892 (published reversed in the 257, Columbia Chess Chronicle, 
Nationaltidende, 1892). 30th Aug., 1889. 


BLACK. 
White : K at Q Kt 6, Q at K Kt 2, iG 
Rs at K 2 and K B 3, B atQ R sq, Kt 
atK 8. Black: K at Q 4, Kts at K B 
7 and K Kt 6, P at Q 2. 


Mate in two. 1 R—K 4. 


Viv aed 
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oe ae 
: Se 
“ + “ 
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No. 3.—A. F. MACKENZIE. 
Jamaica Gleaner, 1885. 


White: K at K sq, Q at K R sq, 
Rs at K 4 and K B 3, B atQ R 8, Kts 
atQ Kt5 andQ7,PatK Rq. Black: 
K at Q 4, Kts at K B 7 and K Kt 6, 
P at Q B 3. WHITE. 

Mate in two. 1 Q—Kt 2. Mate in two. 1 R—Q 3. 
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No. 7.—J. STENT. 
1st Prize, Kentish Mercury Tourney, 
1891. 
BLACK. 


N 


cS : 
x ee) Siig ty 
~ Coch eas 
~ SSS Man” asses 


~ 


ere 
A 
eg 
“Zp 
Zz 
Z F 
ze 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 R—Q5. 


No. 9.—TAVERNER. 
27 St. John Globe Tourney, 1888. 


ae NA 
y 


ase 


Se 


“2 pore: 
tt dae ta 
LEDER 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Kt—K 2. 


No. 11.—R. A. COLVILLE. 
British Chess Magazine, 1897. 
BLACK. 


: ee 2 
Wigs, 


wn 
Y fa 
Wy Y 


fe 


Soe 
hee 
Zz. 


eee 
VALET IA 
ee , 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Q—Kt 2. 


No. 8.—C. D. P. HAMILTON. 
216 Mirror of American Sports, 
27th June, 1885. 
BLACK. 


_netele 
: 7 


Mate intwo. 1 Q—KR/7. 


No. 10.—H. HoskEy DAVvIs. 
Pen and Pencil, 10th Dec., 1887 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 B—Q 7. 


No. 12.—J. JESPERSEN. 
Nationaltidende, 1893. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 B—K 5. 
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No. 2,422. . 
By H. W. Scumipt, Honolulu. 


BLACK. 
Y; LEX) 
Un 


WG Y KZ 


Yip A yyy 
ZY y/ YY 
7 U, YY 


SA /, 
YW; 


LB yyy y (, o 
yy 


YY 


a / “Wp Le YY 


j Ui 
WHITE. 
Mate in three moves. 


WHEL 


No. 2,424. 


By FRANK E. Purcuas, Brighton. 


BLACK 
YY inept y, 
YUMA y Z 
wy Yt hi yy wy, 
YZ sO ZZ ti 
44444 — — = (ff 4444 
lwwwy wy, any si 
| i, a 
Z ‘92 | 
af , a OFFS 4 se ot 
ev M , hen, , A 
3 (eu) < \ % 
’ Cod th hd 7, , 
, 9 g A 
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Cy 3 Gs WY $ Ye’ 
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WHITE. 


White mates in four moves. 


No. 2,423. 
By A. G. FELLows, Watford. 
BLACK. 
YY 
yy 
y 


Y, 
Ge 


WAOT,. 
y 


“ne A ety AY 
SL ae q 
ihe ( ; wy Z 
Yh ytttl y Yili es, 
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Yy 
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Wy YY 
yy Yy 
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WHITE. 
White mates in four moves. 


No. 2,425. 
By C. A. L. Buty, Durban. 
BLACK. 


SIS S SSS 


~~ 
. gcesa ~*~ 
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x SS . : 
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« \ ‘ 10 
SMW : 
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WHITE. 


White compels Black to mate in 
six moves. 
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HEALEY MEMORIAL PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


No. 2,426 (T.P. No. 43). 
“‘ Zakopane.” 
BLACK. 


Motto : 


W vy, TF -— 
“ip sty Z | 
Y YY Yy | 


LAY 


Y a 


WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,428 (T.P. No. 45). 
Motto: ‘‘In Memory.” 


BLACK. 
Yi Uy YH 


WY fli fi, 


4 wy, YY VAL/144SE 


YM: 


Wis / Yj WH 
Y Y 


a 
YY 
Ye GY 


YY Yy Yip YY, 
When, ppp" < YY, Ulli /, 
Yay = Wy 23. 
Wit __til = | 
WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 


‘No. 2,427 (T.P. No. 44). 
Motto: ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.”’ 
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WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,429 (T.P. No. 46). . 
Motto: ‘“ Tillie.”’ 
BLACK. 
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V Y. AG ve Y 


Y Y 
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SS 
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MARCH. 1910. 


MEDIAVALISM IN CHESS PROBLEM STUDY. 


want composers, editors, everyone who has to do with 
problems, to read it and to think it over. I have had a very 
== large chess mail to-day. On the one hand, there were many 
letters, from America, England, and the Continent, dealing with 
problems, acknowledging one of my books, offering help in copying, 
enclosing contributions of all sorts: all the writers seemed to be in 
accord with me in my efforts to put problem study on a scholarly 
basis, to establish some form of problem classification, to define with 
some degree of authority the ownership and dates of problem ideas 
and their various presentations.. On the other hand, there was a 
little book, sent me by my good friend Mr. John Keeble, containing 
the new collection of problems published by Mr. A. G. Fellows, in 
which all details of sources and dates for the problems are disregarded. 
Now, either my theory that the date of a problem is of considerable 
importance is an illusion on my part, in which case tke co-operation 
and support of my correspondents is misplaced or insincere; or else 
my theory is sound, and composers who disregard it in republishing 
their work are steeped in the blackest form of medizvalism, which 
consists in refusing to accept suggestions which would make their 
works more scholarly, more valuable, and more accurate. 

I am sorry that I have to inveigh so strongly against Mr. Fellows’ 
book in this regard. In every other way it is an admirable little book : 
the problems are very meritorious in their ideas, and Mr. Fellows is a 

cI 


ae is one of the articles I dislike writing. All the more, I 
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well-known master of constructive technique. This only makes the 
lack of dates a more serious omission, because the problems are such 
that one would like to compare many of them with renderings by 
other composers. Before passing to questions relating to single 
problems, let me state once more my argument in favour of always 
giving the original date and place of first publication of a problem, 
whenever it is reproduced, whether in a book, in a magazine, or in a 
column. 

Three factors enter into the constructive individuality of a problem. 
The theme itself, the name of the author, and the date of its first 
publication. The first, of course, is all-important: if all problems 
. were published anonymously, they could still be grouped according to 
idea, to rendering, and the like ; but the factor of authorship enters so 
largely into the individuality of a problem that it would be absurd to 
suggest that the composer’s name was a superfluous detail for personal 
gratification. Surely, if a problem is by Loyd, or Laws, or Dobrusky, 
we want to know it; the names are a guarantee of some particular 
form of excellence, and we approach the problem in the expectation 
of having a particular form of mental pleasure, differing materially 
according to each composer ; and so with lesser lights—there is hardly 
a name but comes, in time, to have some connotation for the solver. 
But the individuality of a problem has also a relation to its date, and 
its authorship often depends absolutely on its date. Is it possible, 
do you think, to confuse an American four-mover of 1865 with an 
English two-mover of 1890, or with a German three-mover of IgIo ? 
Surely not! The date has as much to do with the individual character 
of each problem as the authorship ; sometimes more. On the other 
hand, is it possible, without knowing the dates, to distinguish the 
individuality of two problems, identical in theme and treatment, 
published by two separate composers ? Certainly riot; for only one 
can be said to have any individuality—the other is a mere reproduction, 
unconscious probably, but none the less entitled to no independent 
existence, and nothing but the date of first publication can decide as 
between the two. | 

You think, good reader, that I am splitting hairs, that you can 
publish a book in which every problem is characteristically individualistic 
and original. I can say that I think you are wrong. Either some of 
your problems have had predecessors, or they have had followers. The 
dates are important to the chess world, in either case ; but in the latter 
case they become imperative to yourself. Unless you give the dates of 
your problems, you cannot claim their authorship against the most bare- 
faced imitator. I have never seen a book of chess problems, of which at 
least one did not have some anticipation or some imitation, and yet I 
do not pretend to be more than a beginner in problem classification. 
Of let us say 300,000 sound problems which exist, my collections 
are only passing the 30,000 mark. What would the result be 1f a much 
larger number could be classified ? Those 300,000 problems are now 
in a truly medizval chaos—undated, unclassified, often untested. 
Every composer who edits his problems inaccurately, without dates, 
simply confesses that he is stuck in that chaos, and that he is not 
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ashamed of the fact. Well, I am ashamed of it for you, then! Don’t 
you care enough for your problems to take a few hours’ work to give 
them their proper passports? The dark ages are passing—do you 
want to be among the last medizvals, or the first of the Renaissance, 
the birth to better things ? We want all the problem books we can 
have, but we want good ones, good in scholarship as well as in chess 
craft. 

And now all you editors, solvers, composers, who admit that 
my work is of some purpose, however far the end thereof may still be 
hidden in the future, do you want to confess yourselves insincere, or 
will you help things to a better pass by voicing your opinion. Alone, I 
can preach myself hoarse, I can ride my hobby until I break its legs ; 
but I shall never accomplish anything until you lend me a more active 
support. Do you want me to spend my whole time preaching the 
obvious, instead of trying to dedicate it, to the best of my ability, to 
some actual achievement ? No one man can do all. Do you want to 
hang on to these outskirts of medizvalism, or do you want to help ? 
It is possible that I may not continue my work very much longer. In 
that event, do you want to sink back into your dark ages, or have 
you some ambition to progress? The first step—it would seem a mere 
detail—is to get the dates of problems fixed and questions of authorship 
settled. Will you help me, or not ? 

* * * * ‘ * * * 

Now, about these 100 Chess Problems of A. G. Fellows. I had 
best confine myself to the two-ers, for however imperfect my collection 
of two-ers still is, my collection of longer problems is absolutely in its 
first stages yet, and will not be serviceable for some time—the exact 
length of time depending on the help I get. I wish to make it clear, 
however, that as many resemblances are to be traced among longer 
problems as among two-ers, if the materials could be prepared. 

In dealing with two-ers, first we have reproductions of “ classic ”’ 
themes, themes so threadbare that the best composer.can lend them 
little originality. No. 1, based on Pospisil’s famous No. 2, is an 
example. Mr. Fellows tries to attain a little novelty by dispensing 
with the Black Rook from its customary role. There are about 
twenty close companions to these two in my collection already, all 
very dull. 

Equally obvious is the relationship of No. 3 to Tot’s No. 4. There 
is no pleasure or excitement in tracing such resemblances ; it is simply 
a question of putting them on record. Mr. Fellows is fortunate in 
hhaving only these two cases in his book. I saw a little book recently, by 
a Russian, also without dates, in which every other two-mover belonged 
to this class of absolutely uninspired reproductions. 

In No. 5 we approach better things. The resemblance to Nos. 6 
and 7 is still close and obvious, but there is, in each of the three prob- 
lems, a sparkle of individualism which makes them passable. I consider 
No. 6 by far the best of the trio. 

No. 8 bears a similar relationship to No. 9. In all probability 
Mr. Fellows (who says he composed the problem when he was fourteen 
years old, but does not give its date, nor even that of his own birth) was 
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here the first in the field, and for his‘own sake ought to have given 
accurate particulars. Erlin has the better key. ‘The problem also 
bears close connection with No. XIX. in Mr. Fellows’ book. 

Then there is a third class of resemblances between economic 
renderings and versions with fringe pieces. Remove the fringe pieces 
in the lower left-hand corner of No. 10, or from the upper left-hand - 
corner of No. 12, and, after the keys are made, the situations are 
identical with Nos. 11 and 13 respectively. As Mr. Fellows’ problems, 
from my outside knowledge of them, usually average about 1895 in 
date, he may be the earlier in one or both of these cases. No. 11 has 
many other relationships. It was claimed bodily by Maximow 
in 1901. No. 13 similarly has been taken over bodily by Mann, Ursic, 
and Oehquist. The theme first appeared in two move form, but not in 
its simplest expression, in 1885 (Slater). | 

No. 14 begins the more vital cases of comparison. It is an interest- 
ing variant of No. 15, and almost certainly earlier. The different mate 
following the cross checks should be noted. Munck’s problem is more 
economical, as the Queen does the work of both Bishop and Rook. 
This was so obvious a change that it suggests circumstantially that 
the Birmingham Post Tourney, in which Mr. Fellows’ problem won its 
prize, was the no-Queen tourney of about 1goI—a conjecture which I 
cannot test here. 
| No. 16 illustrates a famous theme which originated with Laws’ 

prize-winner in Argus, 1880, and which others, including especially 
Mackenzie, have illustrated since. I have eighteen versions: the 
nearest is No. 17, which is very close indeed. Mr. Fellows’ problem 
dates from 1895, though the book does not state it. Consequently 
Kosek’s problem must be discarded. If we went by the book printed 
in 1910, we should throw out Mr. Fellows’ version, and he alone would 
be responsible for the injustice done to himself. 

No. 18 is decidedly interesting to compare with the probably later 
No. 19. I have eleven examples of this cross-check, but these are the 
only two in which the Black Rook is ambushed by a White Bishop, 
permitting the pinned mate when the King moves. 

No. 20 is a still more suggestive case. The theme is two-fold : 
a King clearance key, combined with a Kt-battery (diagonal on square, 
lateral on King’s flight) with three flight squares. Nos. 21 and 22 
produce the same combination, and both are probably later in date. 
Again the date is all-important for the study of theme development. 
Possibly if the judges of No. 22 had known the earlier renderings, they 
would not have given it a first honourable mention. The concession 
of the cross check by the key is a good feature of Nos. 21 and 22, which 
is missing from No. 20. The arrangement of the two White Knights in 
No. 21 would seem to bring it under the same grouping as Nos. 16-17, 
‘but this would be inexact, as the Queen’s main ambushing is by the 
Queen’s Knight rather than by the King’s Knight. Strictly speaking, 
the problems ought to appear twice in my collection—once under 
each of these two categories. 

Finally look at Nos. 23-24. After the key is made, the relation- 
ship of all the major White pieces is identical, and Black’s flight squares 
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are the same; yet the minor Black pieces are so changed as to make 
the variations totally distinct. These are the kind of cases I best 
enjoy ferreting out. Classification brings them to the surface 
promptly. Such cases teach us something about the varied possibilities 
of the chessmen, which no mere coincidences can do. 

This little survey of’ the more obvious resemblances in Mr. 
Fellows’ book has been very superficial. I apologise to him and to 
the reader, and promise to do better, according as you will help me to 
make a better critical instrument. Every two-mover, every problem 
almost, has its relationships. Until we know the dates, and until we 
garner the problems, we cannot hope to do any kind of justice to the 
subject. 

Let me end as I began, earnestly urging you all to co-operate: 
editors, by your criticisms, by dating your selections ; composers, by 
getting the particulars about your problems and making them 
accessible ; solvers, by making your opinion felt, by demanding a 
better state of things. One and all, let us light the torch of progress, 
and have done with the medieval night. 

ALAIN C. WHITE. 
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No. 7.—K. ERLIN. No. 8.—A. G. FELLOWS (5). 
149 Helsingfors Tidskrift, 1st Prize English Mechanic (composed 
extra issue, 1890. at the age of 14). 
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No. 24.—G. HEATHCOTE. 
No. 23.—A. G. FELLOWS (24). Ist Prize Bristol Mercury, 1890. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF THE 
QUEEN’S GAMBIT. 


By Dr. O. S. BERNSTEIN. 


(Translated from The Schachmatnoje Obozrenije, Nos. 88 and 89). 


A heated dispute is proceeding in the foreign Chess Press in regard 
to the correctness of the defence 3.., P—Q B 4 (after 1 P—Q 4, P—Q4;; 
2 P—Q B 4, P—K 3; 3 Kt—Q B3. 

In the No. 3 issue of the Vienna Schachzeitung for 1909, Alapin, 
criticising Dr. Tarrasch, maintains that 3.., P—Q B 4, is refuted by 
4 Kt—K B 3. 

Vanation A. 


4 PxOP 8 O—R4 |. 8 B—Q2 
5 KtxOP 5 P—K4 9 P—K Kt3 9 B—B3 
6 KKt—Kt5 6 P—Q5 Io B—Kt2 10 Kt—B3 
7 Kt—Q5 7 Kt—OR3 Ir B—Kt5 


And Alapin considers the advantage to be with White. This also 
1s his opinion of 
Variation B. 


4 Kt—KB3 4 Kt—KB3 8 KKt—Kt5 8 Castles 

5 B—B4! 5 PxQP 9g P—OR3 9 BxKtch 

6 KtxP 6 B—QO Kt 5 1o KtxB 

7 P—K3! 7 Kt—QB3 White’s position is superior. 
Variation C is no better. 

4 Kt—-KB3 4 PxQP 7 Q—-R4 7 B—Q2 

5 KtxQP 5 P—K4 8 PxP 


6 KKt—Kt5 6 P—QR3 
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Black has nothing better than 


8 Kt—QB3  QB4; 10 BXxB, QxB; 11 Q— 
(8.., Q—Kt 3; 9 B—K 3, B— R 3), 
When White’s game is pronouncedly superior. 
9g PxKt 9 BXP 12 oe ; — 
ae Px Kt 12.., Kt—B 3; 13 B— 5, 
7 PK * : Pkt PR te ee ES 
4: 5 QxQ, KtxQ; 16 BxP ch) 


In No. 22 (1909) of the Deutsches Wochenschach, Dr. Krause enters 
the lists against Alapin. He contends that 3 P—Q B 4 constitutes 
the only sound defence, and that, indeed, there can be no other. In the 
Variation A he plays 10.., Kt—K 2 instead of to B 3, and thus secures 
Black an even game. 

_ After 4 Kt—K B 3, PXxQ P; 5 KtxP, P—K 4; 6 K Kt—kKt 5, 
P—Q 5; 7 Kt—Q 5, Kt—Q R 3, and the (in his opinion) inferior 
move of 8 P—K 3, he gives the following interesting continuation :— 


Variation D. 


8 Kt—B 3 14 KtxR 14 R—K sq ch 
g KtxKtch 9 QxKt 15 B—K2 15 B—Kt 5! 
Io PxP Io B—Kt5ch 16 P—B 34 16 P—Q6 
Ir B—Q2 11 PxXP 17 Castles 17 RXB 
12 BxXB 12 KtxB 18 PXB 18 OxP 
13 Kt—B7ch 13 K—Qsq And wins. 


Turning to other refutations of the moves 3.., P—Q B 4, Dr. 
Krause shows that my continuation :—4 PxQ P, K PxP; 5 PxP, 
Kt—K B 3 ; 6 B—K 31s not good, because of 6.., Kt—B 3 ; 7 Kt—B 3, 
O—R 4; 8 P—Q R 3, Kt—K 5 ; 9 R—B sq, B—K 2, with a strong and 
many-sided attack. He further points out that the continuation 
4PxQP,KPXxP;5 Kt—B 3, Kt—Q B 3; 6 B—K B 4, PxP yields 
an even game. 

In No. 24 of the Deutsches Wochenschach, Alapin, while agreeing. 
that Dr. Krause’s move in Variation A (10.., Kt—K 2 instead of Kt— 
K B 3) is a sufficient refutation of the system of attack by P—K Kt 3 
(Rubinstein’s move), points out that in the end position of Vartation D 
Dr. Krause falls into a serious mistake, for after 18.., Qx Kt P, it is. 
White, and not Black, that wins—viz., by 19 K—R sq, RXxP; 
20 Q-—B 3! | 

Hereupon Dr. Krause contends, in No. 26 of the Deutsches Wochen- 
schach, that Black should nevertheless come off victorious, and amends. 
his play as follows :—18.., Q—Q 5 ch (Dr. Tarrasch’s and Muller’s. 
move) ; Ig K—R sq, Q—Kt 5 ; 20 R—B 3, P—Q 7; 21 Q—K Kt sq, 
R K 8. 

But this win also is demolished by Alapin in No. 29 of the Deutsches 
Wochenschach. He plays, not 20 R—B 3, but 20 R—K Kt sq, P—Q7;; 
21 O—R 4 (not 21 Q—Kt 3, given by Tarrasch), Kt—Q 6; 22 Q R— 
kK B sy, Kt—B 7 ch; 23 Rx Kt, RXR; 24 P—K R 3 (24.., QO—B5; 
25 Q—Kt 3). The last word in this dispute rests for the time being. 
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with the Editor of the Italian Rivista, A. Guglielmetti, who attests 
that in the disputed position Black wins by means of 18.., Q—Q 5 ch; 
19 K—R sq, Kt—B 7, followed by Kt—K 6, if Q R moves. 

Of all the foregoing variations, only those of Alapin can justify 
their pretensions to correctness. ‘The rest are full of errors. In the 
interesting Variation D, for example, there is no reason at all why 
White should seek after adventures when he can quietly win a Pawn 
_by the move 12 P—Q R 3. Signor Guglielmetti’s move similarly 

loses, as thus :—20 R—B 3! Kt—K 6 (20 R—K 8 ch is inferior— 
é.g., 2X OXR, KtxQ; 22 RxKt, P—Q 7; 23 R—Q sq, followed 
by R—OQ B 3, Q—B 2, or R—K B 2, according to Black’s play) ; 
21 OQ—K Kt sq, P—Q 7; 22 Q R—Q sq winning. If in place of 
21 Q—K Kt sq, White plays 21 R—B 4!? then 21.., QxKt P! 
22 QX P ch, K—Bsq ; 23 Q R—K Bq (23 Q R—O Kt sq, R—K 8 ch Dy 
Rx P; 24 Q—K 4, and a draw results. 

Just as unsound is Dr. Krause’s criticism of my move 6 B—K 3 
(after 1 P—Q 4, P—Q 4; 2 P—Q B4, P—K 3; 3 Kt—Q B 3, P—Q Bq; 
4PxQP, K PxXP; 5 PXP, Kt—K B 3), as after 6.., Kt—B 3; 
7 Kt—B 3,Q0—R4; 8 P—OQR 3, Kt—K 5 White plays, not 9 R—B sq, 
but 9 P—Q Kt 4!! KtxKt; 10 Q—B sq, KtxKt P; 11 PxKt, 
QxP;12 B—Q 2, P—Q5; 13 P—K 3, Ox P (the continuation 13.., 
PxP;14BxXKt, PxPch;15KxP,BxPch; 16 K—K sq, Q—Kt 3; 
17 BXP is to White’s advantage) ; 14 KtxP (14 PXP, Q—K 2 ch), 
Kt—K 4; 15 B—Q Kt 5 ch, with a strong attack for the Pawn. For 
instance, 15.., B—Q 2; 16 BXB, KXB; 17 Q—Kt2, KtxB; 18 
Qx Kt P ch, Q—B 2; 19 Q—Q 5 ch, or 15.., K—Q sq; 16 B—R 5 ch, 
P—Kt 4; 17 O—OQ sq 

Thus the ees of the move 3.., P—Q B 4, is far from being 
established, and in my opinion it will be a very long time before it is 
established. 


SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


Solutions to the February positions were received from Mr. A. P. T. 
Kerr (Four Oaks), Mr. H. Shaw (Finchley), Miss E. I. Corser (Reigate), 
Mr. H. D. Burton (Pontefract), Mr. J. Jones (Salford), and Mr. J. S$ 
Pagan (Braendam). 

We repeat the positions and give the solutions. 


Position LXII.— qf at Q 6, Ff at Q Kt sq, $ atQR5, & 
at K sq, # atQBsq. Black to play and draw. 
The analysis of our solvers has shewn that Mr. Shaw was quite 


correct in his claim that White cannot force a win. ‘Thus :— 
(2.) 


I I R—Rsq! 4 P—R6(b) 4 R—R2 

2 R—QRsq(c) 2 K—Qsq 5 K—Kto6 5 K—Kt sq 

3 K—B6 3 K—Bsq 6 R—Rsq 6 R—Kt 2 ch! 
: (6.) 

4 K—Kt 6 4 R—Ktsq ch 6 K—R6 6 R—R2 

5 K—R7 5 R—Kt 2ch 
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(c.) | 
2 R—Kt5 2 K—Qsq 4 R—R5 4 R—R3ch 


3 K—BO6(d) 3 K—Bsq 5 K—Kt5 5 R—K Kt 3 
d. 

3 R-QB5 3 R—R3ch 5 K—B4 5 R—-Q B3 

4 K—Q5 4 K—Q2 


Black’s policy is to play his King as soon as possible in front of 
White’s Pawn. 


Position LXIII., | by Henri Rinck. — gp at K Kt sq, a at K B 7, 
@ at K Kt 4, J at QBy7, § tQRs,QB493,KR3, 


gy at Q 3, Wy at K Kt sq, @ at Q Kt sq, § at QR 2, QB 4, 
Q5, K R 4, K R 5, White to play and draw. 

Solution.—1 Kt—Kt 5 ch, K—B 3; 2 R—B 6 ch, K—Kt 2; 
3 P—R 6 ch, K—R sq ; 4 R—B 8, OXR! 5 B—B 3 ch, OXB; 6 Kt— 
B 7 ch, BXKt stalemate. We consider this difficult to solve, but 
every solution received is correct. 

We find no difficulty in assigning one prize to Mr. Kerr, but again 
have to ballot for the other. The winner is Mr. Burton. 

It has been pointed out that if we delay publishing the solution 
of these End-game Studies until the next month but one to the month 
of publication, we should be able to give many foreign readers a chance 
of entering the competition. Accordingly we intend to make the 
experiment, and believe the alteration will prove generally acceptable. 

We offer two book prizes for the best solutions of the following 
positions. Our readers will be interested to hear that the first (No 
LXIV.) was suggested by Mr. Atkins, the chess champion of England, 
as a suitable one for our competition. 

Solutions should be marked ‘‘ Chess,” and received by Mr. 
C. FE. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W., not later than April 
roth, Igo. 

Position LXIV. Position LXV. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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WHITE. Ww — WHITE 
Black to move. Can he win ? White to move. What result ? 
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REVIEWS. 


‘CHESS OPENINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.”’—We have received 
for review a copy of the latest edition of this work, but owing to 
pressure of other important matter we shall be compelled to defer 
notice until May issue. 

‘“Ranneforth’s Schach-Kalender, Ig10. __Published by R. Stein’s 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Potsdam. 

The rgIo issue of this useful little year-book of chess has been 
brought well up to date. We notice that the directory of chess resorts 
has been considerably amplified, and- we should imagine it to be now 
fairly exhaustive. A new feature is a table showing at a glance the 
results of matches between masters of international repute from the 
days of Horwitz onwards. 

‘CHESS CHATTER AND CHAFF,” by P. H. Williams, 41, Downshire 
Hill, London, N.W. 2s. 6d. net. Mr. Williams has been favourably 
known for some years as not only a clever problemist, but also a success- 
ful contributor to the lighter side of chess. In this book he has gathered 
together specimens of his work in both these directions, and has also 
given further proof of his versatility by including humorous papers, 
in both prose and verse. on subjects so diverse and so far removed 
from chess as Sherlock Holmes and toothache, and by illustrating 
the volume with excellent examples of his skill as a photographer. By 
far the greater part of the contents is of the humorous order, and in 
almost everything that he writes the author displays a spirit of gaiety 
that makes him a very agreeable companion for a spare half-hour or 
a railway journey. ‘he sketch, ‘‘ A Coffee House Incident,” which 
originally appeared in the British Chess Magazine, is a very amusing 
description of the discomfiture of a problem-despiser who finds that a 
two-mover on which he poured contempt 1s not as simple as he thought. 
Equally enjoyable is the story of the two players who were led to 
believe each other to be deaf and dumb, and who, when the game 
was over, discovered the trick that had been played on them—with 
consequences to the joker that may be imagined. The parody of the 
Sherlock Holmes’ adventures, though hardly as successful as the chess 
articles, and also rather too long, is still very readable. In the more 
solid sections of the work, Mr. Williams ably defends the problem art, 
and he has some interesting things to say on the subject of synthetics. 


OBITUARY. 


We notice with regret from our New Zealand exchanges 
the death of Mr. David Forsyth, who died at Dunedin on December 
30th. Some sixteen years ago Mr. Forsyth resided in Edinburgh, and 
was hon. secretary of the Scottish Chess Association. He was a 
solicitor and continued his profession in New Zealand, to which 
country he emigrated for health reasons. In Igor he won the chess 
championship of the Colony. He was the inventor of the “ Forsyth 
notation ’’—a concise method of recording chess positions in abbre- 
viated form. Mr. Forsyth was a bachelor, and he will be missed by a 
large circle of friends. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


Match: Lasker v. Schlechter. Final score: Lasker 1, Schlechter 
1, drawn 8. 

The quality of unexpectedness characterised the TLasker- 
Schlechter, as it did the Lasker-Tarrasch contest, but with very con- 
trary results. In the latter, Lasker’s victory was in no wise held to 
be a foregone conclusion, and interest in the contest at first at white 
heat gradually cooled to a dull red glow as Tarrasch’s helplessness 
became more and more apparent. In the case of the great match just 
concluded, the most ardent admirers of the Austrian player may have 
whittled, in their enthusiastic anticipations, Lasker’s victory down 
to a fine point, but the best testimony to the quality of Schlechter’s 
performance is that no one foresaw that Lasker might escape defeat 
by the narrowest of narrow-margins. So deep is the wizardry ascribed 
to the present champion, it is probable that even to Schlechter himself 
the question that presented itself to him at the outset was rather by how 
little he would lose than how near he might get to winning. Great as | 
Schlechter’s powers undoubtedly are, it is questionable whether the 
possibility of victory seriously occurred to him when he entered on the 
contest. Certainly if any betting on the result were indulged in 
beforehand, the odds against Schlechter must have been very long 
indeed. Hence while interest in the match at first was not particularly 
keen, as play progressed it rose to a pitch that has made of this 
encounter one of the most memorable in the annals of chess. 

It is curious that only in the final game of each of the two scenes 
in which the struggle was divided was a definite conclusion reached, 
On the resumption of play in Berlin, after Schlechter’s victory in the 
fifth game at Vienna, Lasker is reported by the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger 
to have thus expressed himself upon his chances :— 

In the last St. Petersburg Tournament Schlechter always played recklessly 
for a win, but in the present championship match he has changed his tactics 
completely. He aims now rather at the certain draw than at the dubious win. 
According to the position, I ought to have won the last game (the fifth), but time 
difficulties led me to make an ill-considered move, which, against a master of 
Schlechter’s calibre, naturally involved the loss of the game. Winthe match? I 
am entering upon the struggle here with the greatest hopes, but the result must, of 


course, be fairly uncertain, in view of the few games remaining to be played and the 
not inconsiderable start which Schlechter has now obtained. 

And again elsewhere :— 

The match to be resumed this afternoon at the Hotel de Rome has now 
entered upon an interesting stage. It is Clear, from the character of Schlechter’s 
play. that he is determined ta take no chances, and, if unhorsed, to 
continue fighting, like Richard III., on foot. It is a capital scheme, 
combining theory and _ practice—especially for young men who desire 
to exercise their intelligence in the avoidance of weaknesses and their energy 
in the face of difficulties. But for older men it is a tiring struggle against such 
maturely thought-out and determined resistance. Schlechter owes the advantage 
he has gained to this cause, and in this sense his victory is well earned. . 

Schlechter has given me a new method of playing to fight against. I found 
out, with difficulty, the right strategy to employ, but was unfortunate when I 
applied it. I thought in the fifth game my victory was certain, until I com- 
initted the decisive mistake. It would not have happened had not Schlechter 
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tired me by utilising every opportunity open to him. And it might so easily 
have been otherwise. Theoretically the advantage was mine, even though 
practice asserted otherwise. . . . Modern players do not give up equality 
of position in any part of the board for nothing, and it is not only difficult to avoid 
draws, but it is really toilsome to induce mequalities of position, and thus breed 
complications. Even when a modern master permits complications, he controls 
them. You can judge from that how difficult it is to beat such a master by force. 
Of course, I, too, shall fight like Richard III. Neither success nor failure will 
affect this resolve. That is certainly Schlechter’s feeling also. We shall both 
do our best, and at the conclusion the loser will congratulate wholeheartedly the 
victor on his success. 

The Lokal-Anzeiger gives us the following notion of the tension 


that prevailed during the tenth and final game of the match :— 

Both players had complete control of themselves and of the situation. 

But it would appear that in living beings also a kind of reflex action (sic) may 
occur. This was especially noticeable in Dr. Lasker’s case. There was no trace 
of excitement apparent in his thoughtful face. His eyes seemed almost to devour 
the pieces, and his glance shot now and then over the squares of the board in a 
kind of lurking manner, but he smoked quickly and incessantly, in long pulls, 
without probably being aware of it himself, and his small nervous hands were 
often passed through his thick hair or stroking his moustache. 

Naturally the public followed eVery phase of the game with devouring 
eagerness. The game was followed on numerous boards in the room, and each 
move was most ardently discussed. These commentaries were indulged in at 
first in whispers, but often enough order had to be called when individual disputes 
became too loud. . 

It was no secret that Lasker was playing to win. When the adjournment 
took place, at seven o’clock, his chances seemed to be especially good. On the 
resumption of play the tension was very great. . . . After play had been in 
progress about an hour, a restrained but mighty surge of excitement went through 
the room. Lasker had forced an exchange of Queens, and this sealed the fate of 
his opponent in a game that had lasted three days. A few moments later, after 
a desperate defence, the game was over—Lasker had retained the world’s 
championship. A great shout of delight broke out ; the clapping of hands on the 
splendid result lasted many minutes. Deeply moved, the champion spoke a few 
words, referring in chivalrous terms to the worth of his antagonist, and expressing 
a hope to resume the contest with him at an opportune date. It was rumoured, 
however, that it would be two years before the champion would again enter the 
arena. 

But the world 1s not likely to let such Titans escape long a further 
trial of strength. Funds for a renewed contest are already being 
raised. No doubi the attractive pile will soon have sufficient magnetism 
to counteract any aversion that either side may feel to a renewal of 
the tremendous struggle. 

Some of the comments on the match are interesting, but Mr. 
Gunsberg holds very peculiar opinions. In the Notts Guardian he 
says :— 

Many of the papers make use of the expression that Lasker has succeeded 
in retaining the championship. This opinion is open to very serious doubts. A 
champion is a combatant or a competitor who holds his title as long as he proves 
himself superior to any one else, and no longer. The championship is the badge 
of superiority over every other player, and nothing else. . . . If the 
champion does not prove his superiority in a match officially described for the 
championship of the world, then the opponent has every possible logical and 
moral reason on his side with which he can argue that he has deprived the holder 
of the title of champion, as owing to a drawn match he has proved himself equal 
in strength to the holder of the title, and that such title must therefore rest in 
abeyance until one or other of the two players prove their superiority, and with it 
acquire the only legitimate title to the championship. 
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We think the majority of chess players will agree with us that 
the challenger, and not the one challenged, must prove his superiority. 
It is absurd to argue that because Schlechter drew the recent match 
he ranks ex @quo with Dr. Lasker as chess champion of the world. 


We again take the opportunity to remind those subscribers who 
have not remitted the subscription for the current volume that we 
shall be pleased to receive payment. We have every reason to know 
that in some cases the omission is entirely due to oversight. Quite 
recently one of our American subscribers in Cherokee, Indiania, 
U.S.A., wrote, when sending his subscription :—“‘ I have procrastinated 
a little in this matter, but am glad you have kept on sending me the 
magazine just the same, as it seems like a ‘ household necessity ’ with 
me,’ 


Mr. W. W. Cowan, now the only scratch player in the Wigan Club, 
has won the winter handicap, with a clean score, and again—for the 
third time—holds the ‘‘ Sir Francis Powell Cup.” . 


An invitation tournament has just been commenced in Birming- 
ham for a prize offered by a local anonymous enthusiast, the con- 
testants being Messrs. W. Bridgwater, A. P. T. Kerr, A. J. Mackenzie, 
H. E. Price, F. H. Terrill, and E. E. Westbury. There are four prizes— 


£5, £3 los., £2, and {1. 


The Wigan Club has taken on another correspondence venture, 
this time with the Dundee Club—two games simultaneously. Much 
regret is felt in Wigan and district by the departure of Dr. J. R. 
Marshall, who has removed to practice at Barrow-on-Humber (Yorks.). 


At a recent meeting of the Midland Union, convened for the 
purpose of dealing with matters connected with the National Congress 
at Oxford, in August next, Mr. A. J. Mackenzie accepted the position 
of hon. secretary. This is good news, and promises well for the success 
of the gathering. 


Two games by telegraph are in progress between the Moscow 
and Riga Chess Clubs, for a stake of 300 roubles (£33). The Moscow 
playing committee consists of M. M. Goutsharoff, Alechin, Bernstein, 
and Rosanoff. Riga is represented by MM. Professor Bohl, Carl and 
Robert Behting, and Luth. Moscow games, Queen’s Pawn Opening 
(2 Kt—B 3); Riga, French Defence. 


Carl Schlechter is a few years younger than Dr. Lasker. Born 
at Vienna in March, 1874, he first attracted attention by gaining the 
first prize in the Quadrangular Tourney of Vienna in 1892. From that 
date he participated in almost all important contests, as will be seen 
by the following record :—In all, 30 tournaments and 6 matches ; 
600 games, of which he won 225, drew 270, lost 105. 
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British Chess Federation Congress at Oxford.—Good progress is 
being made locally. On February 11th Sir Walter Gray took the 
chair at an important meeting, at which Alderman F. W. Ansell and 
Councillor E. B. Lewis were elected on the General Committee, and an 
executive of five (Councillors F. P. Vincent and Lewis, Messrs. P. F. G. 
Horser, Ellis Robinson, and F. S. Smith), with the Mayor as treasurer 
and Mr. E.. Shepherd as secretary, was appointed to carry out all details 
in connection with the Congress. 


Middlesex County Chess Association.—Friendly matches of fifty 
a-side have been played at the Mecca Café, 140, Cheapside, and won 
by Middlesex from Kent on 29th January, by 324 to 174; and from 
Essex, on 12th February, by 28 to 22. The match with Devonshire, in 
the semi-final round of the $.C.C.U. Championship will be played on 
19th March, probably at Salisbury. In the correspondence matches 
now, running Middlesex has scored 14 to Norfolk’s 13, with 3 games 
outstanding, and 204 to Hampshire’s 114, with 18 games still in play. 


Birmingham v. Liverpool.—An interesting match between these 
clubs was played at Birmingham on February 19th. Twelve players 
were engaged on each side, and Liverpool scored 6 games to 4, with 
two for adjudication, and will probably increase its lead. We shall 
publish the complete record in our next number. 


The British Chess Federation Year-Book.—Mr. L. P. Rees has just 
issued the Year-Book, 1909. It embraces all the good features of 
previous issues, with the addition of full match scores of the contests 
for the English County Championship, won twice by Middlesex. 
Portraits of Mrs. Anderson and Mr. H. E. Atkins, who carried off 
chief honours at the Scarborough Congress, are also given. 


In our notice last month of the forthcoming Congress of the Kent 
County Association, we inadvertently omitted to state that Mr. Charles 
H. May, Treasurer’s House, The College, Bromley, hon. secretary of 
the Congress Committee, will be pleased to supply full particulars and 
entry form to any player who desires to take part in any of the com- 
petitions. He also kindly informs us that the committee has decided 
to offer the following prizes in the principal tournaments :—First 
Class Open Tournament: Ist, f{10; 2nd £3, 3rd £2. Second Class 
Open Tournament : Ist £2 12s. 6d., second {1 5s. Kent Championship 
Tournament : Ist £3 3s., and winner to hold the championship cup for 
one year ; 2nd {1 11s. 6d (open to members of the K.C.C.Association 
only), Second Class Kent Tournament : 1st {2 2s., 2nd {I Is. (open 
to members only). Knock-out Tournaments : Ist prize £1. 


Hampstead Chess Club.—In the Middlesex inter-club competition 
Hampstead has beaten both Muswell Hill by 64 and 14, and Wood Green 
by 54 to 24. Wood Green, however, had their revenge in the ‘C’ 
Division of the London Leage, winning from Hampstead by 7 to 3. 
The championship of the club has been won by Mr. H. Saunders, with 
54 out of 7. Mr. Saunders lost to Mr. T. R. E. Ross and drew with Mr. 

Cc 2 
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J. Mahood; Mr. R. C. Griffith, the holder, lost also to Mr. Mahood. 
The other competitors were. Messrs. E. Morgan, A. Beamish, P. H. 
Coldwell, and J. H. White. In the ‘A’ Division of the London League 
Hampstead lost one game by default to Battersea, on 3rd February, 
after having had the full team for the eighty-five consecutive matches 
since 17th March, 1903. 


The recently founded Lincolnshire County Chess Association is 
already showing signs of activity. A tournament, with sixteen 
players, has already been promoted to decide the individual chess 
championship of the county. Play started on January Ist, and the 
first round has been finished : the second round must be completed 
by March 12th, and the finals will probably be decided in April or May. 
The contest is being conducted on the retire-after-defeat system, and 
the individual ties are played at any suitable place selected by the 
winner of the draw. Monthly meetings are held, and in the case of 
games arranged to be played in Lincoln most have been contested at the 
Room of the Lincoln Club. Mr. W. Parker, Rowan, Swallcwbeck, 
Lincoln, is hon. secretary of the Association. 


On February 12th, the London University Chess Club visited 
Oxford, to play the Oxford University C.C., and the match resulted as 
follows :— 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. R. Lob = .. ..  «. $ Mr. F.S. Dunkelsbiihler .. 4 
Mr. A. P. Waterfield | . Oo Mr.A. Ridley Dale .. I 
Mr. H.N. Bewley . I Mr.H.G. Richardson om 
Mr. A.H. McGrath .. - $ =Mr.E.C. Linton. 4 
Mr. R. W. Burgers . *1 Mr. R.G. Armstrong *o 
Mr. A. G. Macfarlane . $- Mr. V. Toothill 4 
Mr. A. J. Dash .. . I  Mr.J.N. Beadles O 
Mr. B. A. Bull . I Mr.G.R. Ward O 
Mr. R. J. Pocock . I Mr. A.H. Lawrence O 
Mr. F. H. Senneck . I Mr.G.R. Strong O 
+ 24 


7 
* Adjudicated. 


Southern Counties Championship : Devonshire v. Gloucestershire. 
The counties met on February 5th, at Taunton, when the Devon 
team won by 9} to 64. Score :— 


DEVONSHIRE. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. T. Taylor Ska. hie 1 Mr. T.G. Wright O 
Mr. A. F. Morrell oOo  Mr.S. W. Viveash I 
Mr. W. H. Gundry I Mr. H.J. Pinkerton fe) 
Mr. R.S. Owen.. : 4 Mr. F. J. Chubb } 
Mr. J. E. D. Moysey 4 Mr. G. W. Billing 4 
Mr. R.S. Park ee rt Mr.C. E. T. Axtel O 
Mr. G. F. Thompson 1 Mr. J. Templar ; fe) 
Mr. FE. Palmer .. Oo Mr.F.R. Rickman .. I 
Mr. A. W. Peet 4 Mr.J.L. Daniell .. 4 
Rev. H. Bremridge 1 Mr.C.F.Jackman .. fo) 
Mr. J. Jelf Revely Oo Mr.C. M. Guniner I 
Mr. G. F. B. Packer... ..  .. .. O Mr. F.J. Purvis I 
Mr. C. E. Parry te se ee 6a TF - DER A, Wall O 
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Mr.G.W.'Howard .. .. .. .. 4 ##%Mr.W.J.Perrett .. .. .. .. 4 
Mr. Ellison Pearse .. .. .. .. 4 £4Mr.E. Wootton ae ae es ee 
Mr. W. J. Bearn os ee) ee) hl ee)SCUrT)s Mr. HH. Johnsson fe) 


94 64 


Midland Union.—The match between Warwickshire (champion- 
ship holders) and Oxfordshire was played at the Y.M.C.A., Dale Ends, 
Birmingham, on Saturday, February 5th. With the aid of a game by 
default, the visitors won by the odd point, this being Warwickshire’s 


first loss for some years. Score :— 
OXFORD, WARWICKSHIRE. 
Mr. F. S. Smith 1 Mr. A.J. Mackenzie... re) 
Mr. R. Lob ° Oo Mr. W. Beeson . I 
Mr. A. Dolci o Mr. F.G. Burgoyne “I 
Mr. W. L. Biggs . O Mr. V. Russell .. I 
Mr. E. Howes : . oO Mr. A.H. Owen I 
Mr. R. W. Burgess . $ =Mr.F. 4H. Terrill 4 
Mr. G. Breakwell . I Mr. G. W. Hughes O 
Mr. E. Shepherd . *} Mr. F. Mills +} 
Mr. R. Moss . I Mr.J.G. Reeve O 
Mr. W. F. Hobbs 4 Mr.G. Pinson 4 
Mr. Ellis Robinson . *; Mr. P.D. ey O 
Mr. W. Webb 1 Absent O 
64 st 


* Adjudicated by Mr. Atkins. 


Chess in Scotland.—“ Spens’”’ Cup Tourney.—In the semi-final 
round, Dundee met Motherwell, at Edinburgh, and “ Central’ Glasgow 
met Portobello, at Glasgow, the first-named club winning in each case 
as below. Dundee now plays Central (Glasgow) for the cup, and the 
winning club passes into the “ Richardson ”’ Cup Tourney next season. 


DUNDEE. 
Mr. H. J. M. Thoms 
Mr. C. B. Heath 
Mr. C. Martyn . 
Mr. A. Philip .. 
Mr. C. O. Griffith . 
Mr. F. H. Morrison .. 
Mr. J.S. M‘Inroy 


CENTRAL. 
Mr. A. Jackson ; 
Mr. J. McTurk .. 
Mr. J. R. Draper 
Mr. A. V. Logie 
Mr. J. Lothian .. 
Mr. W. B. Young : 
Mr. H. W. Tennant .. 


gs {| Sr oe oe power’ wong 


' MOTHERWELL,. 
Mr. James M‘Arthur 
Mr. John Paterson .. 
Mr. W. Muir 
Mr. Edward Moir 
Mr. Jas. P. Nelson 
Mr. John W. Alston 
Mr. R. H. Duncan 


wloooornon 


PORTOBELLO. 
Mr. R. J. Williamson 
By default : 
Mr. D. Allen 
Mr.C. L,. Ellis .. 
Dr. Knight : 
Mr. A. Willison. . 
Mr. T. Gregory 


mw One O O te 


— 


3 

Edinburgh has come out top in the Edinburgh League contest 
this season, winning the cup ; and in the Glasgow League, we believe, 
chief honours will be taken either by Glasgow Chess Club or Bohemians 


—probably Glasgow. 
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We understand Dundee has entered upon a correspondence match 
with Wigan (Lancashire). 

The annual Congress of the Scottish Association will be held during 
Easter, at the Edinburgh C.C. All particulars may be had from, and 
entries should be addressed to, hon. secretary, Mr. A. Murray, 223, West 
George Street, Glasgow. The Ladies’ Association also holds a Congress 
in Edinburgh, about the same time. 


Mr. B. E. Malioutin contributes the following note to the Schach- 
matnoje Obozrente of his visit to London last September :— 

I stayed in London nine days, and visited the City of London Chess Club three 
or four times. This is the first chess club with rooms of its own that I had as 
yet managed to see. I will not say they were luxurious, but they were cértainly 
roomy and comfortable. They consist of two chess rooms of medium size, a 
secretary's office and passage upstairs, and a large room below. The sporting 
instinct of the Englishman is at once apparent, the walls being hung with tourney 
tables, reports of large and small matches, groups, cuttings from the newspapers, 
&c., in a word, every insignificant incident of chess life is chronicled there. I was 
received very kindly, and was not left a single minute without a partner. I was 
sorry that I could not play against Ward, who took me to the club, nor against 
Blake. Among the better-known men, I measured swords with Wainwright 
(x1—1) and Mortimer (x 3—2). The games did not present any special points 
of interest, as they were played in a rather light vein. 

Mortimer, despite his seventy-eight years, is a very vivacious and active 
old man. His powers of combination are excellent, but, apparently, he does 
not care to take the game too seriously. 

I played also with very many amateurs : MacCulloch, Brook, &c., winning 
all, with the exception of one or two. 

There is much play at the club, but its level appears to be lower than ours. It 
is interesting to note that the English themselves recognise their backwardness. 
at chess, giving first place to Germany, Austria, and Russia. Atkins is very 
popular, and I often heard the regret expressed that he did not take part in 
international tourneys. . 

Play begins at from 2 to 3 p.m., and at 9 or 10 p.m. the players begin to 
disperse. At 11 o’clock the club must close. Of course, the club is closed the 
whole day on Sundays, and on Saturdays from 7 in the evening. 

After leaving London, M. Malioutin visited Paris, but his chess 
experiences there do not appear to have left a very favourable im- 
pression, if we may judge by the following comments. He says :— 

The Café de la Regence is something like our St. Petersburg Dominica. 
Of*Frenchmen there does not seem many there, and the chess players of every 
other nation predominated. 

When the idea of a seance occurred to me I communicated it to M. V.\ 
Soldatenkoff, and, in the absence of the president of the union (LI, Union Amicale ?) 
we applied to the owner of the Café de la Regence, who very willingly agreed to 
try to provide us with opponents, and got together some players. We played 
from 4-30 till 10 p.m., and apparently there was no serious error made in any of 
the games. The game that we lost should be counted as won. Our opponents 
moved pieces while analysing, and replaced our Queen on K 3 instead of K 2 which 
was not noticed by us, so that each side actually wrote down the move 
differently. Their misplacement gave rise to an unsound combination on the part 
of Soldatenkoff, with the result that we lost a rook. The next day, when going 
over the record, we did not find the move of Q—K 3, and Soldatenkofi 
demanded that the game should be replayed or reckoned a win to us. Our 
antagonists having been convinced of the error agreed to accord us a win. Among 
the strongest players, we only met M. Grommer and I won three games from him. 
With M. Rodzinski I played 9 games, winning 8 and losing 1. 


° 
° 
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Chess Tournament in Calcutta.—After the lapse of ten years, a. 
chess tournament was held in Calcutta during the recent Christmas 
holidays. Sixteen players entered, of whom six were Europeans 
{including a Russian), one was a Parsee, and the rest Bengali Hindus. 
Owing to the short time available for play, the combatants were 
arranged in pairs, on the “ knock-out” principle, the.loser in each 
contest of two (or where necessary three) games going out. The 
surprise of the tournament was the defeat of Mr. Dwarka Nath 
Mukerji, winner of the Calcutta Chess Tournament of 1899 (of which 
an account will be found in the B.C.M. of that year), at thé hands of Dr. 
Hari Dhone Dutt, who played all his games in fine style, and finally 
emerged as winner of the first prize, without the loss of a single game. 
Dr. Dutt 1s one of the leading medical practitioners of Calcutta, and an 
energetic member of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. The second 
prize fell to Prof. Nikhilnath Maitra, of the Hooghly Government 
College. The success of the tourney was due to the courtesy and 
untiring efforts of the organisers—the present proprietors of the 
Dewanji House, where it was held, and of the honorary secretary of 
the Dewanji House Chess Club. He is a plaver of considerable local 
repute, and it is a pity he could not take part in the contest. 

The following table gives the result of play in the several rounds :— 


First Round. 
Mr. L. Alexander 2 Mr. H. Mukerji O 
Mr. A. W. Megrim 2 Mr.C.R. Wright O 
_ Professor N. Maitra.. 2 Mr. B. Dutt O 
Mr. S. Mukerji 2 Mr. H. Majumdar I 
Mr. C. Sandford 2 Mr.S. Laha fe) 
Mr. D.N. Mukerji 2 Mr.F.J.Patel.. . I 
Dr. H. D. Dutt 2 Mr.H.J.S. Fleming re) 
Mr. W. P. Ampenoff 2 Mr. T. P. Majumdar I 
Second Round. 
Mr. S. C. Mukerji .. owe) lee) 6 2)lC Mr. A. W. Megrim fe) 
Mr. W. P. Ampenoff .. .. .. I$ Mr. L. Alexander 4 
Dr. H. D. Dutt 2 Mr. D.N. Mukerji O 
Professor N. Maitra 2 Mr. C. Sandford I 
Third Round. 
Dr. H. D. Dutt we ee ee we) 62) Mr. W. P. Ampenoff a ae er 36 
Professor N. Maitra oo: ae “Sy. 2 CMe SeCoMukerr -22 ac oe 4e. 4 
Fourth Round. 
Dr. H. D. Dutt we a+ «+  «s 2 Professor N. Maitra.. .. .. .. O 


Dewanji House, where the tournament took place, is an old 
palatial structure in a central quarter of Calcutta, and is the home of a 
chess club which has of late years come to be a fashionable resort of 
players of diverse nationalities. 


——_—_ 


Match : City of London v. Manchester.—The contest arranged 
by these powerful clubs was played at the Wyvern Hotel, 
Leicester, on February 5th, and resulted in the defeat of the provincial 
club by 103 to 44. It will be seen that Mr. Amos Burn, Dr. Holmes, 
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and Mr. E. A. Asquith, of Liverpool, took part in the match, the first- 
named gentleman playing for the City Club, of which he is a member. 
The game between Burn and Wahltuch should probably have 
been drawn. Burn had Rook and three Pawns and Wahltuch Rook 
and two. Had Wahltuch not moved his K Kt Pawn, it would have 
been very difficult for Burn to force a win. Wainwright sacrificed a 
_ piece for an attack, which brought him the piece back, plus two Pawns. 
Dr. Smith sacrificed a piece, and eventually got a Rook and two 
Pawns for Bishop and Knight, but the attack had passed to his 
opponent. Wallwork adopted Blake’s defence to the Ruy Lopez, but 
Toman did not proceed in the usual manner, and it was evident 
Wallwork was not sufficiently up in the variation, and he had to strike 
his colours after about sixteen moves. Blake got three pieces for the 
Queen against Kelly, and should have won, but getting short of time 
he lost one of the pieces, and thereafter had no chance of saving the 
game. Mitchell had a slight advantage all through. Mills-Palmer 
played very vigorously against Sergeant, who throughout had a 
cramped game. Anspach v. Askwith was left for adjudication. 
Askwith got very short of time at the second hour and missed a chance 
of winning a Rook. The end position was very interesting, though 
Askwith had Rook and four Pawns against Rook and two; it was 
very difficult to see how he could win. The game between Loewenthal 
and Ross—a Centre Gambit, which Ross defended badly, and got a 
very cramped game—was most interesting. Loewenthal pressed the 
attack, but was so ingeniously met that he eventually became a piece 
down, although mates seemed to loom up at every move, and 
eventually Ross was able to mate him with Bishop and Knight. 
Cole had rather the worse game and a Pawn to the bad, but out- 
manceuvred his opponent, and at the call of time had _ sufficient 
advantage to claim a win. This is the third match. The first was 
played in 1904, in London, when Manchester won by 63 to 44. Last 
year the contest was by telephone, and ended in a draw, 7 games each. 


CITY OF LONDON. MANCHESTER. 

1 Mr. Amos Burn se 1 Mr. V.L. Wahlituch Oo 
2 Mr.G. E. Wainwright 1 Dr.H. Holmes .. O 
3 Dr.S.F.Smith .. o Mr.C. Coates Me I 
4 Mr. R. Loman 1 Mr.C. H. Wallwork O 
3 Mr. J. H. Blake o Mr. T. Kelly I 
6 Mr. R. P. Michell 1 Mr.J.Grundy..... fe) 
7 Mr. E. G. Sergeant o Mr.G. Mills Palmer I 
8 Mr. R.C. Grifhth ..  .. 1 Mr.W.Turner... .. O 
g Mr.F.L.Anspach.. .. .. *4 £=Mr.E.A. Askwith .. 4 
10 Mr. A. Curnock .. ee .. ©O Mr.H. Bateman .. I 
11 Mr. T. R. E. Ross 1 Mr.G.Loewenthal .. O 
12 Mr. W. E. Allnutt 1 Dr. Brodsky re) 
13 Mr. H. G. Cole 1 Mr. A. Briggs am fe) 
14 Mr.G. F. Williams I Rev. A. W. Baxter .. O 
15 Mr. P.R. Gibbs 1 Mr. M. Sutcliffe O 
10f 4 


* Adjudicated by Mr. H. E. Atkins. 
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11th, after two adjournments. 


Herr C. SCHLECHTER. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


MATCH : LASKER v. SCHLECHTER. 


GAME No. 3,272. 
The first game, commenced January 7th, and concluded January 


Played at the Vienna Chess Club. 


The notes, from the Deutsche Schachzeitung, are presumably by 
Herr Schlechter, who is co-editor, with Professor Berger, of our German 
contemporary. The notes by Mr. Hoffer are taken from The Field ; 
those by Mr. Gunsberg are from the Notts Guardian. 


Ruy Lopez. 


BLACK. 
Dr. LASKER. 
1 P—K4 
2 Kt—QB 3 
3 Kt—B 3 
4 P—Q3 
5 B—Q2 


WHITE. 


P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 
B—Kt 5 
Castles 
P—Q 4 
R—K sq 

The sortie of 6 Kt—B 3 seems 
preferable to moving a developed 
piece.—Hoffer. 

seo aie Best. The well-known 
manoeuvre P—Q B 3, together with 
Q Kt—Q 2 and Kt K—B sq has 
6.., B—K 2 in view.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 

6 PxP 


KtxP 7 B—K2 


...Or7..,KtxKt; 8BxBch, 
OxB; 9 QxKt, B—K 2; 10 
Kt—B 3, Castles K R; 11 B— 
Kt 5, and White stands well.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


Kt—Q B3 _—s8 Castles 
Bx Kt 

9 Q Kt—K 2, which was first 
played by Schlechter (not by 


Janowsky) against Lasker (St. 
Petersburg, 1909) is weak. Lasker 


thoroughly exposed its weakness_ 


in a match game against J anowsky, 
the continuation being 9.., P— 
QO R 3; 10 B—Q 2, Kt—K Kt 5! 
Ir Kt—K Kt 3, B—K B 3; 12 
P—K R 3, BxKt; 13 PxKt, 
Kt—K 4; 14 P—K B 4, Q—R 5, 
and Black has an excellent game.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


9 PxXB 


10 B—Kt5 


Pillsbury’s P—Q Kt 3, followed 
by B—Kt 2, has gone out of 
fashion since the denise of its 
author, and the latter move 
substituted in its stead. Whether 
B—Kt 5 be superior remains a 
moot point.—Hoffer. 


10 R—Ksq 


puna aeen Here and on the next 
move Kt—Kt 5 would be a 
mistake, in view of Ktx P.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


Ir O—B 3 


This attacking continuation was 
first played in the 7th game of the 
match Lasker v. Janowsky (Paris, 
1909).—Deutsche Schachzettung. 

In a game Rubinstein  v. 
Bernstein, the former played 11 
OQ—Q 3, which seeins preferable ; 
although the text move was 
not made without due _fore- 
thought, the idea being the 
masked attack on the Q B P, 
which prevents Black’s Kt— 
Kt 5.—Hoffer. 

This is a departure from the 
stereotyped form, and shows that 
Schlechter had determined on 
playing an aggressive game. It 
rather seems, however, as if the 
sorti® of the Queen was _ not 
favourable to White’s develop- 
ment, but of assistance to Black.— 


Gunsberg. 
Ir P—K R 3 


saleby tes Not being able to play 
I1.., Kt—Kt 5, because of the 
reply 12 Kt xP, Black has to lose 
time with the following manceuvre 
of the Knight. White’s Q—B 3 
is thus explained.—Hoffer. 


ft 
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12 B—R4 12 Kt—R2 
13 BXB 13 OxB 

14 QR—Qsq 14 Kt—Bsq 
I5 P—KR3 


Weak. Better is 15 Q—K 3, 
and, as occasion arises, P—K B 4. 
—Deutsche Schachzettung. 


15 Kt—Kt 3 
16 QO—Kt 3 16 Q—Kt 4 
bata Forcing the exchange of 


Queens; the Pawn on Kt 4g is not 
i in danger, and it hinders White 
playing P—K: B 4.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 
eae es Black’s challenge of the 
Queen is played with Lasker’s 
usual sound judgment. White 
dare not refuse the challenge, and 
the exchange leaves Black with an 
equal game at the least.—Guns- 
berg. 


17 QxQ 
Being compelled to exchange 
Queens ameliorates Black’s posi- 
tion.—Hoffer. 


17 PxQ 
18 P—B 3 18 P—B 3 
I9 K—B2 I9 K—B2 
20 K Kt—K 2 
tes Black has the initiative. 


White must now play very care- 
fully to avoid disadvantage.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

White has now the difficult task 
of selecting the right continuation. 
Black’s weakness exists in the in- 
ferior Pawn position on the Queen’s 
side; but he has ample means of 
defence against a direct attack. 
Consequently White is reduced to 
prevent Black simply from getting 
rid of his weaknesses in the mean- 
time, and await developments.— 


Hoffer. 
20 P—R4q 
21 P—QKt3 21 K R-QO Ktsq 
ee This move is not very 
intelligible. 24.., R—K 5, with 


possibly R—Q B 4, should have 
been considered .— Deutsche Schach- 
Zeitung. 


22 Kt—B sq 


White defends himself against 
the threatened break through by 
advance of the Black Q B Pawn. 
—Deutsche Schachzettung. 
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22 B—K 3 
23 Kt—Q3 23 P—QB4 
24 Kt—Kt2 
If now 24.., P—B 5, then 
25 Kt—Q 5.—Deutsche Schach- 
Zeitung. 
24 Kt—K4 
Beare a ee To support the attempt 


of breaking up the solid Queen’s 
side Pawns.—Hoffer. 


Position after Black’s 24th move :— 
Kt—K 4. 


BLACK (DR. LASKER). 
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WHITE (HERR SCHLECHTER). 
25 Kt—Q5 
The advance of Black’s Q B P 
is now effectively stopped.— 
Hoffer. 
25 R—Kt2 
26 R—K 3 


26 P—Q B 4 would be erecting 
a barrier against the entry of his 
own pieces.—Hoffer. 

A similar Rook manceuvre 
occurred in the 7th game of the 
match Lasker v. Janowsky.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

26 Kt—B 3 
27 R—B3 

It should be noted that 27.., 
Kt—Q 5 would be weak, because 
of 28 KtxQBP,RxKt; 29 RX 

Kt, &e.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

Unexpected. It may be _ to 
prevent Kt—Q 5, when he could 
reply 28 KtxQ B P, RxKt; 
29 Rx Kt, &c.—Hoffer. 


IIo 
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In the very interesting 
manoeuvre for position, it seemed 
as if Black was. getting an 
advantage, but White, ever on the 
alert to defend himself in an 
aggressive manney, has now stopped 
Black for the time being by this 
fine manoeuvre with his Rook, 
which threatens, if Black carries 
out his intention of playing Kt— 
Q 5, a Sacrifice of the exchange by 
RxKt, followed by the capture 
of the Q B P, leaving the remain- 
ing Black Pawn weak and isolated. 
—Gunsberg. 


27 P—Kt3 
....The attack on the Queen’s 


‘wing being unsuccessful, Black 


28 P—OQR4 


now directs his attention to the 
point K 4 (e 4), but this attack is 
also of short duration.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 


28 P—B4 


29 Kt—kK 3 


29 Kt—Q B 4 might be con- 
sidered. If 29.., R—K sq, then 
30 KtxB P, RxKt; 31 KtxP 
ch, K moves; 32 KtxR, KxKt; 
33 RxP, with three Pawns, 
eventually four, and Rook, for 
two minor pieces.—Hoffer. 


29 R—Ksq 


30 Kt(K3)-B4 


White, who has now consoli- 
dated his position, takes up the 
attack, and retains it to the end. 
31 RxXP is now threatened.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


30 R—R2 


....PxP, followed by BxKt, 
would not necessarily win the K P, 
but would leave Black’s two 
Pawns on the Knight’s file weak.— 
Gunsberg. 


31 R—Ksq 


Here the game was adjourned. 
Black had to seal his move. The 
position is difficult for both sides. 
Black must provide against the 
threatened P—K 5, R (R 2)— 
R sq might give White winning 
chances. Here are a few varia- 
tions :—I. 31.., R (R 2)—R sq; 
32 P—K 5, PXP; 33 Kt—R 3! 
and White captures the Q P 
Pawn. II. 31.., R (R 2)— 
Rsq; 32 P—K 5, PxXP; 33 Kt— 


32 
33 


34 
35 


36 


KtxB 
Kt—K 3 


PP 
P—Kt 3 


MAGAZINE.. 


35 R—Kt 3, and White stands 
best. III. 31.., R (R 2)—R sq; 
32 P—K 5, Q R—Q sq; 33 PXxP, 
PxP; 34 R—Q 3, and White’s 
position is again preferable! The 
apparently strong moves for Black, 
Kt—Kt 5, and Kt—Q 5, are really 
weak. The first is possibly 
countered by Kt—R 3, and the 
second by P—K_  5.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 


31 BxKt 

....31.., Kt—K 4 immediately 
would *be weak, because of 32 
P x P.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 
32 K—B3 
33 _Kt—K 4 | 
_..-If 33.., PxP, then Kt— 
Q 5 ch.— Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


34 PXP 


White threatens to rout the 
Knight from its commanding posi- 
tion, and then to win by Kt—Kt 4. 
ch.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 


35 R—KRsq 


P—B 4 


Again finely played. 


* position is much improved there- 


37 


38 


39 


by.—Gunsberg. 
36 PxP 
Kt—Q 5 ch 


A fascinating ending. There 
are so many luring by-paths ;-. 


but Dr. Lasker handles his pieces: 


so correctly that they are ready 
for all emergencies. We have 
tried 37 PxP, but it leads to 
doubtful complications.—Hoffer. 


37 K—B 2 
KtxK BP 


38 PxP was also to be con- 
sidered.— Deutsche Schachzettung. 


38 R—Kt 2 
K—Kt 2 39 P—B5 


Satan This offers the best chance: 
for Black, as R—K B sq was 
threatened. There follows now 
some hard hitting on both sides.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

....Another aggressive attack 
on the part of Black, and although 
Black has no difficulty in regaining 
his Pawn he did not look far 


White's: 
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enough ahead to detect the 
trouble which he subsequently got 
into.—Gunsberg. 


Px 40 R—Kt 5 
P—B 5 41 RxQRP 
PXP 42 PXP 
R—B7ch 43 K—B3 


..Forced.—Deutsche Schach- 

zeitung. 
Kt—Q5ch 44 K—Kt4 

elites Wiese If 44.., K—K 3, then 
45 R—Q sq, threatening mate at 
K 7.—Hoffer. 

dnl hie aos The King must try and 
get out of the way, if,-for instance, 
K—K 3, then 45 P—B 4.—Guns- 
berg. 

a eure If 44.., K—K 3345 R— 
QO sq, Kt—Kt 3; 46 R—K Kt 7, 
R—R 3; 47 P—R 4, followed by 
P—R 5.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


P—R 4ch 


The quiet move R—Q sq was 
perhaps still stronger.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 


45 K—R3 


Ra eee With 45.., K—Kt 5 
le would run into a mating net.— 
Hoffer. 


Kt—K 7 
R—Q sq 


46 R—K Bsq 


Position after White’s 47th move :— 


ar 
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R—O sq. 


BLACK (DR. LASKER). 
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WHITE (HERR SCHLECHTER). 


47 R—B2 


49 


50 
5! 


52 
53 


54 


IIL 


prior dae Again the only move.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

witht ies ex A magnificent defence in. 
a most trying situation. There 
is always one move only left to 
save the game, and this move is 
ever ready.—Hoffer. 

rere: If R—B 3, then 48 Kt— 
If Kt—B 5, then 48 
R—K sq would get the Black King 
into trouble, or simply 48 K—R 3, 
to be followed by 49 R—Q 4.— 
Gunsberg. 


RxPch 48 K—R2 
R—K 6 49 Kt—Kt 3 


Seas After this move the game 
was adjourned for the third time, 
Dr. Lasker pointing out the pitfall 
which he avoided. Had he, for 
instance, defended the Knight 
with 49.., R—K 5, the continua- 
tion would have been 50 R—B 5, 
Kt—Q 2; 51 RxXB P, RxKt; 
52RxR, RXR; 53 R—B 7 ch, 
and wins.—Hoffer.. 

ss ahd tig Splendid position judg- 
ment. Black must have already 
had in mind the saving move 54.., 


R—B 3. Much weaker than the 
text move is 49.., R—B 5; 50 
RxR, KtxR; 51 Kt—Q 5, 


R—Q R 2; 52 R—K B 6, P— 
R 5; 53 RxP, P—R6; 54 R— 
K B sq, P—R 7; 55 R—-Q R sq, 
together with Kt—B 3! Un- 
satisfactory also is 49.., R—K 5; 
50 R—Q B 5. Kt—Q 2; 51 
RxK B Pawn, &c.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 


Rx Kt 
R(Kt6)-OB 6 . 
With 51 R (B 7)—B 6, he would 

run unnecessary risks.—Hoffer. 
Perhaps 51 R (B 7)—B 6, 
together with R—R 6 ch and 


P—R 5, was stronger.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 


50 RxKt 


51 RXR 
RxRch 52 K—Kt 3 
R—B6ch 53 K—Kt2 
ere Me If 53.., K—R 4, then 


54 R—K B 6, and White wins.— 
—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
K—B 3 
If 54 P—Q B 4, then 54.., R— 
R 6 !—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
54 R—-K 5 
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....A fine move in conjunction 
with its sequel, 55 K—B_ 3,.. 
which sequres the draw.—Hoffer. 


pilates Any other move (K—B 2 
or R—Q Kt 5, for example) would 
be followed by P—B 4, together 
with K—-B 4!—Deutsche Schach- 
zertung. ee 

itice foes We rather fancy that 
White would have done better by 
54 P—B4. Black now voluntarily 
gives up the Pawn to avoid P— 
B 4, and the sortie of White’s King, 
which would win the Pawn.— 
Gunsberg. 


R—B5 55 K—B 3 
RxP 56 R—OQ B5 
R—R6ch 57 K—K4 
R—R5ch 58 K—B3 
R—R6ch 59 K—K4 
R—R5ch 60 K—B3 


61 
62 
63 
64 


R—R2 61 K—K4 
R—Kt 2 62 R—BO6ch 
K—Kt 2 63 K—B3 
K—R 3 


White sets another little trap. 
If Black play 64.., P—B 35, he 
would lose, the continuation being 
65 R—Kt 3, Rx P; 66 R—K B 3! 
—Deutsche Schachzettung. 

64 R—B 3 
R—Kt 8 

The only possible way to avoid 

the deadlock, but of no avail.— 


Gunsberg. 
65 RxP 
R—Kt6ch 66 K—Kt2 
P—R 5 67 R—B5 
P—R6ch 68 K—R2 
R—KB6 £69 R—QR5 
Drawn. 


GAME No. 3,273. 


The second gathe, commenced on January 13th, and concluded 


on January 14th. Played at the Vienna Chess Club. 
Ruy Lopez. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Dr. LASKER. Herr SCHLECHTER. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—kKt5 3 P—QR3 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B3 
5 Castles 5 KtxP 
6 P—Q4 6 P—OQKt4 
7 B—Kt 3 7 P-Q4 
8 P—QR4 


First played by Winawer uv. 
Berger in the Nuremberg Tourna- 
ment, 1883, subsequently adopted 
with great predilection by Pills- 


bury.—Hofter. 
8 KtxQP 


..8.., This innovation is no 
better than the old, sound move 
8.., R—Q Kt sq.—Deutsche 
Schachzcitung. 

wee es 8 PxP was quite safe 
for White. Black must reply with 
B—K 3, then 9 P—B 3, B—B 2, 
&c. The Black B would not be 


g Ktx Kt 


comfortably situated on K 3, as 
White later on would advance his 


K BP. Black’s move in reply to ° 


8 P—Q R 4 is very effective, 
though we cannot say we are 
convinced that White need neces- 
sarily have lost a Pawn.—Guns- 
berg. 


a5 iw Boawdes 8..,0 R—Kt sq has 
always been considered an 
adequatereply. Curiously enough 
Schlechter’s deviation was 
suggested by Kanzleirat Schallopp 
in the book of the above-mentioned 
tournanient in a note to Berger’s 
reply, 8.., B—K 3. It may be 
that Schlechter came across it 
in furbishing up the defence of the 
Ruy Lopez preparatory to the 
present match. The variation 
is not worked out any further than 
to Black’s 10.., B—-K 3, as in 
the text.—Hoffer. 


9g PxKt 


10 OxP 


— a 


WI OY See | ee 
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If 1o PxP, Kt—B 4 would 
probably be Black’s reply.—Guns- 
berg. 

White can also obtain a good 
game with 10 PxP, B—Q B 4! 
11 P—Q B 3, Castles; 12 PxP, 
B—Q 3; 13 Q—O 3.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 


Io B—K 3 


Ir P—QB3 


11 PxP should be played first. 
—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

11 Px P might be considered. If 
11..,PxP,then12RxR,QxR; 
13 P—Q B 3, &c.—Hoffer. 


11 P—QB4 
12 O—K 5 12 QO—Ktsq 
ee Jack is a good as his 


master. White may refuse to 
exchange Queens at his peril of 
losing time.—Gunsberg. 


....°' I made this move without 
consideration ’’’ (C. S.). I should 


a draw. 15.., B—Q 3 would be 
bad, on account of 16 P—B 3, 
Kt—B 3; 17 KtxP, RxKt; 18 
B—R 4! B—Q 2; 19 BxXR, 
BxB; 10 R—R 8 ch, &c.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


ee et The point now is _ to 
keep the advantage. Examining 
a number of variations, we 
conclude that it is most difficult 
to retain the Pawn. If 15.., 
P—B 5, then 16 B—B 2, BxKt; 
17 RxXB, Castles, when White 
could, amongst other lines, of play, 
change the Knight, remaining 
with Bishops of different colour. 
Another more promising variation 
would be :—15.., P—B 5; 16 
B—B 2, Kt—B 4; 17 B—B 4, 
R—Kt 2; 18 Kt—Kt sq, B—K 2; 
19 R—R 8 ch, B—Q sq; 20 B— 
Q 6, Kt—Q 2; 21 B—Kt 4, Kt— 
Kt 3; 22 R—R 6, B—K 2, and 
White’s attack is broken.— Hoffer. 


have obtained a strong attack 16 B—KB4 16 R—Kt 2 
with 12.., B—Q 3; 13 QxKt P, ; 
K—Q 2! together with R— 3 £., J, 'y° Tt Gea, Bs 


¢ B 3! BxB; 18 PxKt, B—K 6 
K Kt sq.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. ch; 19 K—R sq, and White’s 


13 QOxQch game is preferable.—Deutsche 


There seems to be no objection Schachzeitung. 


to 13 B—K B 4, QxQ, then 14 17 P—B3 17 Kt—B 3 
BxQ, B—Q 3315 BxXB, KtxB; : 
16 PxP. &c. The value of the  _‘crrrcrstt 17.., Kt—Q 3; 18 


BxKt, BxB; 19 KtxP, B— 
Kt sq was to be considered.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


the open Q R file, however, in 
the actual game, is a considera- 
tion.— Hoffer. 


I3 Rx O Position after White’s 15th move :— 
14 PxP 14 PxXP Kt—R 3. 
amare cies Black has now a better 
game, than with any other defence BLACK (HERR SCHLECHTER). 
of the Lopez, being a Pawn ahead Ear Wi IE. Ta 
besides temporarily .— Hoffer. GY Yy ANE CY j EY 
15 Kt—R3 Y, UW Wiki 
| (See Diagram. ) rom, 34 WY i} 4 Uy yyy y} 
fy Uy Uy YY, 
15 B—K2 ppg lay , lla 3 Lille yyy ol 
As ae If P—B 5, 16 B—B 2, Yfy 8 ; $ , 3 WY Yy 
BxKt, Black retains his Pawn ” wy wy . Wp, Yul 
for the time being. The cause of YY Yy ra Yy YY 
Black not playing P—-B 5 was no YY, py OO yy yyy, Cb yy yy, le 
doubt the clock, as it was his 15th OY & Ze 
move.—Gunsberg. Mlle Wy yy Me yyy” yy 
Leagiate “I could have kept Ys , | Ge) g Q g OY 
the Pawn with 15 SG P—B . : Yilus ys Stthll 3 yy. C4444 4 ann ZY (Le 
16 B—B 2, BxKt; 17 RxB, EY, “YY , ES ey | 


Kt—B 3” (C. S.), but White 


would have had good prospects of WHITE (DR. LASKER). 


I14 
18 


TQ 
20 


21 


22 
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KtxP 


Getting back his Pawn and lead- 
ing to very interesting complica- 
tions. If, for example, Rx Kt, 
then 19 R—R 8 ch, B—Q sq; 20 
B—R 4, and Black cannot play 
B—Q 2, for then White would win 
by 21 R—K sq ch.—Gunsberg. 


18 Castles. 
ene 165c, RxKt: 19 B— 


R 4 (not 19 R—R 8 ch, owing to. 


the reply K—Q 2!), B—Q 2; 
20 BXR, BxXB; 21 K R—K sq, 
and White has a strong attack.— 
Deutsche Schachzettune. 


B—R 4 Ig P—B5 
R—R2 


Forced. — Deutsche 
zeitung. 


Schach- 


20 B—B4ch 
K—R sq 
Best. If 21 Kt—Q 4, R—R 2 
is the reply.—Deutsche Schach- 


zettung. 
21 B—Q2 

joie aes If 21.., R—R sq, then 
22 Kt—B 7.—Hoffer. 
<a Black effects nothing with 
this move. Other moves were 
stronger—e.g., R—R sq, or P— 
K R 3.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


B—Q 6 


Sottetac, 4 It is all touch and go, 
and any other move but this 
would have left White with a 
disadvantage.—Gunsberg. 


22 BxB 


23 


24 
26 


28 
29 


31 
33 


34 
35 


bo daeaes A very interesting end- 
gaine would have resulted from 
22.., RxKt; 23 BxR, BxB; 
24BxR, Bx B.—Deutsche Schach- 
zeltung. 


KtxB 23 R—Kt3 


peak Black prefers to retain a 
command of the Knight’s file by 
playing R—R 2.—Gunsberg. 

a. Se amuswnaad Somewhat stronger is 
23 R—R 2; 24 K R—Q R sq; 
25 B—Kt 3, RxR; 26 RXR, 
R—Q Kt sq.—Deutsche Schach- 
zeutung. 


BxB 24 KtxB 
Kt—B 5 25 R—K sq 
R—R7 


To divert the Kt from Q—B 4.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


26 Kt—B3 

R—R2 27 P—Kt 3 
Kt—Q 4 28 K R—Kt sq 
R—B 2 29 Kt—Q2 
P—R 3 30 Kt—B4 

aeeee The game was adjourned 
here, but a drawn result was 
expected.—Hoffer. 
R—Q 2 31 Kt—Q6 
P—OQOKt4 32 PxPe.p. 
KtxP 33 RxKt 


Ske Gn aras Still in consideration 
might be 33.., Kt—B 5 ; 34 Kt— 
OQ 4, R—Kt 8 ch; 35 K—R 2, 


R—Q B_ 8.—Deutsche  Schach- 
Zeitung. 
Rx Kt 34 R—O Bsq 
RxP 35 RxXP 

Drawn. 


GAME No. 3,274. 
The third game played on January 15th, at the Vienna Chess Club. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. the Rook’s move might have had 
Herr C. SCHLECHTER. Dr. LASKER. its vazson d’etre then ; but since he 
I P—K4 I P—K4 abandoned the experiment in 
Kt— i favour of the subsequent Q—Q 3 

A - a3 A 28 3 on this occasion, the K R would 
3 D—ATS5 3 Kt—B 3 be better placed on its original 
4 Castles 4 P—Q3 square, so as to support the 
5 R—K sq advance of P—K B 4, and Kt— 


Schlechter repeats the opening 
of the first game, adhering also to 
R—K sq. Diverting, however, 
on the 11th move with Q—B 3, 


B 3 could be played instead. A 
comparison of this game with 
the Rubinstein v. Bernstein game 
(the Freld, Jan. 15th) will further 
elucidate the meaning.—Hoffer. 


ad 


” 


—/ * f= 


w 


12 
3 


14 P—OQ Kt 3 


15 KtxKt 
16 O—K 3 
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5 B—K2 


P—Q 4 
Very good is 6 P—B 3, together 


with P—Q 4.—Deutsche Schach- 


zeitung. 

6 PxP 
KtxP 7 B—Q2 
Kt—Q B3_ 8 Castles 
Bx Kt 9 PxXB 
B—Kt 5 10 R—Ksq 


Returning to the usual Q—Q 3, 
instead of QO—B 3.—Hoffer. 

In the first game, Q—B 3 was 
played ; the text is no better.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

Ir Kt—Kt 5 
BxB 12 OxB 
Kt—B 3 | 

A great mistake would be 13 
P—K B 4, owing to 12.., Q— 
R 5; 14 P—R 3 (or Kt—B 3), 
Q—K B 7 ch; 15 K—R sq, 
OxR ch; 16 Kt—B 7 ch!— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

In a game, Rubinstein v. Bern- 
stein, the former played here P— 
K B 4, not having wasted the 
Rook’s move; but here it would 
be out of place, because of 13.., 
OQ—R 5, threatening both the K R 
and K B Pawns.—Hoffer. 


13 OR—Ktsq 
14 Kt—K4 | 
Bernstein had 
to withdraw this Kt to R 3, whilst 


here Black can make an attacking 
move instead.—Hoffer. 


15 OxkKt 
16 Q—QR4 


17 Q—-Q3 


17 P—K B 4, leads to the 
forcing of the exchange of Queens 


by Q—Kt 3. ch.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 
17 R—Kz2_ 
18 R—K 3 18 OQ R—K sq 
I9 QR—K sq. 19 P—K B3 
20 P—K R3 £420 B—K3 
21 Kt—R4 21 B—B2 
(See Diagram.) 

22 P—QB4 22 P—K R 3 
re ore ree It should be _ noted 


that White would have the beter 


II5 


game after 22.., 
B PxP, PxXP; 24 Kt—B 3! 
PxP; 25 KtxP. Favourable 
only for White would also be 
22.., P—B 4; 23 PXB P, QxR 
ch; 24 RxQ, RXR ch; 25 K— 
R 2, P—K R 4; 26 Q—Kt 3.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


P—Q 4; 23 


23 Kt—B 3 23 K—Rsq 

24 QO—Q2 24 B—Kt 3 

25 QR—K2 25 B—B2 

26 O—-O 4 26 O—Kt 3 

27 Q—-Q2 27 Q—R 4 
heb Drawn, after a repetition 


of moves. 

A poor game.—Hoffer. 

The only remarks we have to 
make on this somewhat featureless 
draw, is to draw attention to the 
fact that in reply to White’s 
10 B—Kt 5, Black did not waste 
time by playing P—K R 3, as in 
the first game; but played the 
more useful move of R—K_ sq 
instead. He exchanged the Bishop 
at his leisure, by which exchange 
Black got his Queen into play. 
White’s move of B—K Kt 5 has, 
as in the Q P game, proved itself 
of no attacking value, and we 
should not be surprised if in any 
subsequent games Schlechter were 
to abandon this move, and deploy 
the Bishop on Q Kt 2 instead, 
which gives White very good 
playing chances.—Gunsberg. 


Position after Black’s 21st move :— 


B—B 2. 
BLACK (DR. LASKER), 
Witt isp YUE ; 
Ut iff “Mj Ut GY, 4 
| Uy Yy a YY CV) Uy 
“A iba , , th ij WW 
Z Yi y : YY Uff) 
Yl Vit, 7 Yi. 
WSIS Si, Z; WHY, ‘ Yi, , 
, bn Uf a) 
, Y, Ys y 
y ; ; Y wv y 
\Giista Ost as 
YY y Y Wy Vit Yj 
Y Ye , YZ 
SYM) YSI1) VW14ittsts  __  “Vidsdslle tj 
YH, y 'f, Wf hf, (pf, (/ 
ULYY: YA Y 
4 ZA Ys 
AM ; 
Dr) / 
Yi, Uti tt) 
Mn YY Y ype 
a) Y “ Yj Q / 
YL Yih ss, 
yy YU 
5 SIts: P GiiL ke sept / 
Uy Gare Ue Yyy 
Yj as NA Pe Zt Y YY = 
GYyfZ VY way Yj, © 
Yih Yi > g A ff, G&> 
Uf, WY LIIL) (/ f/f YUASA, 
P a J 4 ‘ 7 4 
Q Y Te a) ©O 3 
Z — —- — y, } 
YH Yj EKG a7 
YUjjjjj ) me (7 A? 
Uy i, YY poy oS) “ay, 
Uji — 3% 
WHITE (HERR SCHLECHTER). 
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GAME No. 3,275. 


The fourth game, played on January 18th and roth, in the Café 
Marienbriucke, Vienna. 


takee a0 Aoi If 13.., KtxP, then 
follows 14 KtxB, PxKt; 15 
KtxKt, PxKt; 16 BxP ch, 
with the better postion for White. 
—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK: - |}.  «-se@eeeead If now 13.., O—Q 2, 
Dr. LASKER. Herr C. SCHLECHTER. then 14 Kt x B, and Black loses a 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 piece, whether 14.., Q or Px Kt. 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 The same trap with which Dr. 
B—Kt P—O R Tarrasch caught Zukertort in the 
3 5 3 3 Frankfort Congress, 1887, without 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 R—K sq, as in the Frankfort 
5 Castles 5 KtxP game.—Hoffer. 
6 P24 6 aa Kt 4 14 PxKt 14 KtxKt 
7 b— 3 i n,n 14.., P—Q B4 at once 
8 P—QR4 8 R—Q Kt sq is wrecked by 15 Kt ete x Kt; 
.... Until disproved by analysis, 16 P—Q_ 5.—Deutsche Schach- 
we prefer the continuation adopted zeitung. 
in the second game—namely, ye B eae 
KtxQ P; 9 KtxKt, PxKt; 3 poe 1S P—QB4 
10 QxP, B—K 3; 11 P—B 3, ....Very risky. 15.., Q—Q 2 
P—O B 4, &c.—Gunsberg. was safer.— Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
detckssa tat le In the second game he y6 B-—-B2 16 PxP 
played 8..,KtxQP. The reason ; ; 
for reverting on this occasion to tt ste It is not easy to decide 
the usual 8.., R—Q Kt sq may whether this or PB 5 is stronger 
be that he thus avoided playing The” move given by Alapin, P— 
against a probable analysis of the K Kt 3, was also worthy of con- 
variation by his opponent.— sideration. — Deutsche Schach- 
Hoffer. asec er 2 
wean —B 5 did not commen 
9 RPXP 9 RPxP itself to Black, then he should 
10 PxXP 10 B—K 3 have played P—B 3 instead of 
Ir P—B 3 Ir B—K2 P—Q B 4 previously. The text 
Sdriee alae It is more customary to move weakens his Pawn position 
play 11.., B—Q B 5 here, hinder- very considerably.—Gunsberg. 
ing 12 R—K sq.— Deutsche Schach- ww ve eee Evidently Schlechter’s 
zeitung. ambition is an even, game, else 
si aiates More decisive than I1.., he might trv to keep the advantage 
B—Q B 4, favoured in the on the Queen’s side for the ending. 
eighties, when this defence was White’s forces being well placed 
fashionable. 11.., B—Q B 4 1s and ready for the assault on the 
intended to prevent White’s R-- King’s side, Black must try a 
K sq.—Hoffer. counter demonstration, and this is 
12 QKt—Q2 only possible by the establishment 
This scems stronger than the of a passed Pawn and the destruc- 
usual R—K sq.—Deutsche Schach- tion of White’s centre. To 
Zeitung. establish 3 ao eer by — 
12 R—K sq is not so good as PrOr ees, “Ob tks ee Oe ee 
the text Biove in this position as Q Kt 5, and P—B 6, might be too 
in the variation without White’s slow. Schlechter’s judgment in 
P—O R 4.—Hoffer. choosing the line of play in the 
12 Castles text must, therefore, be taken as 
correct.—Hoffer. 
13 Kt—Q4 13 Q KtxKt 


17 P—B4 


jikautewiee Forced, as P—B 5 was 


threatened. — Deutsche Schach- 
zeitung. 
18 PxPe.p. 18 RxP 


a 


Eg an ee 


se 
20 
21 
22 
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Sigrinteaes 18.., BX P would be a 
decisive mistake ; the continuation 
would be 19 Q—R 5, P—Kt 3; 
20 BX P, PXB; 21 QOxXP ch, K— 
R sq ; 22 R—R 7, B—Q 2 ; 23 R— 
B 3, &c.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


P—B 5 19 B—B2 
B—B 4 20 R—Bsq 
B—Q3: 21 Q—-Q2 
B—K 5 22 R—R 3 


Position after Black’s 22nd move :— 


R—R 3. 


BLACK (HERR SCHLECHTER). 


YY““@/#z Ufssisss 

Wj); YY YH ee? Y 
“Wf pa Visi sf sy e 
Wis Yt Ils, Z 


tg ZY Uy 
Wy YM! 
Yj WY 


, Ys 
, Yj, 
Yy Uy 
WA Lt fy 
Y Ville a 
4 Sf J WY, WY fh f fh, 
Yiw Y YA, Q Y Yy Yi 
ti OY, \ FG 
UY; yi Y © Y, y YY 
Witt; YUU 1. Vor / diel Yd as 
Yi f ft thi, YUH, “piss, 
, 4 fe / Lp Y , 
“Wy J Yyy Vy WY Mj, Yvsss J 
Yi; 4, yj Ys YUL IA Yj; ph, 
y Yy Y Z Vp CY Yo 4 “Yih, 
“Wie, Wile, aan Wie tes pay Vs 
J SAPYIPt/, y j , 
Uy Yyy YU, Yfy 
VAs fp YU 4. Uff si 4 Uj 
Gf, YY; ain Uff Yj; 
MY tH, Yj Uf 
GY Z YY fh) Yi hii Wj, 
YU YU we SLA Vill 
WIS. 77 iy y 


"Uff Y , Y 
Yyy Yy Yu 


YA WY oe 
Gams Us Oo = J 
WHITE (DR. LASKER). 
23 Q—-Kt 4 


24 


White chooses a safe continua- 
tion. Very interesting complica- 
tions would have resulted from 
23 P—B 6, BxP; 24 B—B s5, 
B—K 3; 25 R—R7, BxB (K 4) ; 
26 RxQ, BxP ch; 27 K—R sq 
(if 27.., K—B 2; 28 BxB), Bx 
B; 28 RxXB, B—B 5 dis ch; 29 
K—Kt sq, B—K 6 ch; 30 R— 
B 2, R—K B sq, &c. II. 23 P— 
B 6, B—Q 3; 24 B—B 5, Q—B2; 
25 BxXB, QxB; 26 BxR, QxP 
ch; 27 K—B 2, Q—R 5 ch; 28 
P—Kt 3 (if 28 K—R sq, then Q— 
R 7 ch, and draws) ; 28 Q—R/7 ch; 
29 K—K sq, QxP ch; 30 K— 
Q 2, Q—K 6 ch; 31 K—-B 2, B— 
Kt 3 ch; 32 B—B 5, BxB ch; 
33 RxXB, R—R7 ch; 34 K—Kt 
Sq, 35 Q—K 5 ch, &c.—Deutsche 


Schachzeitung. : 
23 B—Q3 
BxB 


25 OxP 


28 R—R7 
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White could have played to win 
the exchange by 24,B—B 4,{but 
Black would have had a strong 
pair of Bishops left. — Deutsche 
Schachzeitung.«: 

-24 RXB 
25 P—R 3 
K R—B sq 


Very cogent here is 26 R—R 5, 
followed by Q R—R sq.— Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 

26 K R—Q B3 
R—B sq 


To gain time. R—K sq was 
stronger.— Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


27 Q-Qsq 
ee If now 28 BxP, Q— 
Kt 3, and Black wins the Pawn on 
Kt 7.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
Bah tee ote Giving up a Pawn to 
exchange Queens. For instance, 
28 BxP, Q—Kt 3; 29 QxQ, 
R x Q, and the Kt P would fall.— 
Hoffer. 
idareees If R—B 3, to stop the 
advance of the Pawn, and to 
protect the Q Kt P, and 28 Q— 
B 3, the position again appears 
enigmatical. But Black hoped 
that White would play 28 BxP, 
upon which Black’s answer would 
have been Q—Kt 3, compelling 
29 QxQ, BxQ, winning back the 
Pawn with advantage.—Guns- 
berg. 


28 P—Kt5 


nhits 28.., Q—Kt 3 now would 
be inferior, because of 29 QxQ, 
RxQ; 30 R—K sq, R—K gq; 
31 R—Q B sq, followed by R 
(B sq)—B 7.—Hofter. 


29 K R—Ksq 


If 29 QxP, then 29.., Q—Kt 3. 
The palpable move 29 R—Kt 7 
would have led to the following 
interesting end-play :—29.., R— 
Kt sq; 30 RXP, RXR; 31 QxR, 
Q—Kt 3 ch; 32 QxQ, RxQ; 
33 R—B 2, K—B sq! 34 R—K 2, 
B—R 4; 35 R—Q 2, K—K 2; 
36 K—B 2, K—Q 3; 37 K—K 3, 
K-—K 4, and Black stands well.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


29 R—B8 
20 RXR 20 RxRch 
31 K—B2 31 R—B2 


C 3 
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32 


33 


34 


~ 
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, O—Kt 4, then 
32 R—R 8 oh. together with P— 
B6 ch.— Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


RXR 


32 R—R 6, together with;P— 
B 6, was much _ stronger.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 

32 OXR 
33 Q—-K4 

ig Gia Best. Q—R 7 is weaker, 
in view of 34 Q-2 4, together 
wit 4.—Deutsche 
Schachzettung. 

...A very fine move. If 33. 
QxP, then presumably 34 O— 
OQ 4, followed by the advance of 
the Q Kt P. The game was 
adjourned here.—Hoffer. 


P—K Kt3 34 P—R4 


35 QO—Kt 6 


36 


38 
39 
40 
AI 
42 


43 K—K2 


35 Q—B 3, P-Q5 ; 36 Q—K sq 
is stronger. —Deutsche — Schach- 
Zeitung. 

35 P—R5 
P—QO Kt 4 

If 36 Q—Q 8 ch, then B—Kl2. — 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

To take the K R P by means of 

36 Q—Q 3 ch, he would have to 
give up the Q Kt P, not a favour- 
able exchange.—Hoffer. 

36 PxPch 

37 O—Kt7 ch 
ree The rest may be dismissed, 

the draw being inevitable by 

correct play.—Hoffer. 

K—B 3 38 O—B 6 

O—O8ch 39 K—R2 

O—R4ch 40 K—Ktsq 

O—O8ch 41 K—R2 

O—R4ch 42 K—Ktsq 

43 Q—Kt7 ch 


44 K—K 3 
Position after White’s 44th move :— 


ae: 
a, 


K—K 3. 


BLACK “e oo 


me 
a 


‘a @ i an 
+ a” 


“ey, 


WHITE =o Ae 


44 QO—B 8 ch 
K—K 2 45 Q—Kt7ch 
K—K 3 46 O—B 8 ch 
K—B 2 47 O—Kt7 ch 
K—Ktsq 48 Q—BO6| 
B—Bsq 49 P—Q5 
O—O8ch 40 K—R2 
O—OQ 6 51 Q—K 6ch 
K—R 2 52 QO—Q7 ch 
K—R 3 53 Q-K8 
B—R 6 
If 54 B—Kt 2, then 54.., Q— 
Q 8.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 
54 O—R 8ch 
K—Kt 4 55 Q—Q 8 ch 
K—Kt 5 56 Q—B 8ch 
Drawn. 
If 57 Q—B 4, then 57.., Q— 


OQ 8.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


GAME No. 3,276. 


‘The fifth and final game of the Vienna series, commenced on January 
21st, and concluded January 24th. Played at the Café Marienbrticke, 


Vienna. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 3 B—Kt5 3 Kt—B 3 
Herr C. SCHLECHTER. Dr. LASKER. 4 Castles 4 P—Q 3 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 5 P—Q4 5 B—Q2 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 6 Kt—B 3 
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In commenting upon the first 
game we mentioned, with due 
difidence, that 6 Kt—B 3 was 
preferable in this variation, as 
Schlechter was quite cognisant of 
this fact as well as anybody else. 
He adopted the move, however, 
in this instance, and if the advan- 
tages of the move are not salient 
enough in the game, it should not 
be attributed entirely to the 


* Knight’s move.—Hoffer. 


Instead of 6 R—K sq, as pre- 
viously played.—Gunsberg. 


6 B—K 2 


7 B—Kt 5 


This move has no developing 
value.—Gunsberg. 


7 Castles. 


8 PxP 


IO 


II 
IZ 


3 


14 
15 


White obtains the better end- 
game by 8 BxB, BXB;9 PxP, 
KtxP; 10 KtxKt, BxKt; 
11 BxXB,QxB;12PxP,QxP; 
13 QxQ, PxQ; 14 Kt—Q 4.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

8 OKtxP 

Bae eis wee If 8.., PxP, then 
9 R—K sq, threatening B x Kt.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


BxB 


Weaker is 9 Kt x Kt then B x B; 
10 KtxB P, Q—Q 2—Deutsche 


Schachzeitung. 
9 KKtxB 
10 Ktx Ktch 


b sboshaie, dia tice If 1o..,QOxB; then 
11 Kt—Q 4, followed by P— 
K B 4.—Deutsche Schachzettung. 

eae as-ek All this is very heroic 
play, and must be _ considered 
as the quintessence of modern 
strategy, and as evidencing the 
vast superiority of modern cham- 
pions over former generations of 
players, with the foolish imagina- 
tive and combinative tendencies.— 
Gunsberg. 


Ox Kt 
Kt—Q 5 
QR—Q sq 

13 Q—Q B 3 is stronger.— 
Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


II OxB 
12 QO—Q sq 


13 R—K sq 
K R—K sq 14 Kt—Kt 3 
O—B 3 15 KtxKt 


16 


17 


1g 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


11g 


is no room 
for comment on this style. Dr. 
Lasker, as second player, may be 
excused for this wholesale 
slaughter, and perhaps Schlechter 
also. Contending against the in- 
vincible master, he seems deter- 
‘mined to avoid the pitfalls of 
Dr. Lasker’s former opponents. 
Schlechter’s style is similar to 
Lasker’s—simplification of posi- 
tion hastening towards the end 
game, and contentment with a 
draw, unless a clear issue can be 
sighted he out-Laskers Lasker, 
and the present game is illustra- 
tive of that style—only too much 
so. If Dr. Lasker wants to beat 
him, he must try to adopt different 
tactics, even though they might 
not be devoid of risks.—Hoffer. 


Rx Kt 


16 Px Kt would have brought 
about an exchange of Rooks.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


16 R—K 3 
R—Q 3 17 Q—-Kz2 
R—Kt 3 18 R—Kt 3 


.... Tempting, but bad, is 18.., 
P—K B 4. The reply would be 
19 O—Kt 3 ch.— Deutsche Schach- 
zettung. 


K R—K 3 
P—K R 3 


....A pearl of wisdom! Black 
has accomplished the wonderful 
feat of having four Pawns to three 
on the Queen’s side, and he now 
conceives the grand and exciting 
plan of bringing his K over to the 
Q side.—Gunsberg. 


19 R—K sq 
20 K—Bsq 


RxR- 21 RPXxKR 
O—Kt 4 22 P—QB3 
O—R 3 23 P—R 3 
O—Kt 3 24 R—Q sq 
P—QO B4 25 R—Q2 
Q—Q sq 


Having forced the opponent to 
loosen the Queen’s side Pawns— 
although Lasker did it in masterly 
style—the Queen withdraws in 
order to take up a better position. 


—Hoffer. 
26 O—K 4 


O—Kt 4 27 K—K sq 


I20 


Send Reece aha teed The game has been 
tedious up to this point, but the 
Black King’s sortie now quickens 


the pulse.—Deutsche  Schach- 
Zeitung. 
28 O—K 2 28 K—Q sq 
29 O—Q2 29 K—B2 


teres S The great deed is accom- 
plished, and now commences the 


fight on the Queen’s wing.— 
Gunsberg. 

30 P—R 3 30 R—K 2 

31 P—QKt4 31 P—QKt4 

cen ates This strong move gives 

Black the _ initiative.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 

32 PxXP 32 RPxP 

33 P—Kt 3 33 P—Kt 4 


Bact a catehs To hinder P—K B 4.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


34 K—Kt2 34 R—K sq 
35 QQ sq 35 P—B 3 

36 Q—Kt 3 36 Q—K 3 

37 Q—-Q sq 


The Rook end-play would not. 


prove favourable for White.— 
Deutsche Schachzettung. 


37 R—K Rsq 
38 Q—B 5 
ce ee Here an adjournment 


occurred. Lasker has the prefer- 
able position.—Hoffer. 


38 


Position after Black’s 38th move :— 
Q—B 5 | 
BLACK (DR. LASKER). 
5 YLs 4G 
YFG Yy eG 


“" , Y WY YY a 
B ; Yyiy EG 


A Y Viy Ce WA Yg 
an PY yay yf a 
S SS Z QM, om YF / 
\\ G7 Fee” 
yoy yy, U0 Vey wy “ZA, yy 
WHITE (HERR SCHLECHTER). 


39 P—QR4 


Y, 
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A Pawn sacrifice rich in possi- 
bilities. If 39 Q—B 3, R—K sq; 
40 Q—B 5, R—K 4; 41 Q—R 7, 
Q—B 2; or 41 Q—Kt 6, Q—Kt 
sq, White’s game would be 
difiicult.— Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

A bold step to take—the sacri- 
fice of a Pawn ; but as Schlechter 
must have considered the matter 
during the adjournment—unless 
the move was sealed in the 
envelope—he must have concluded 
that an entry into the enemy’s 
canip with his force was essential 
to secure a draw. And this open- 
ing for an attack he obtains.— 
Hoffer. 

It is impossible to mistake the 
deliberateness of purpose which 
inspired this move. Whether the 
play is sound or not, it was in the 
nature of an heroic conception 
worthy of admiration.—Gunsberg. 


39 QxP 
PxXP 40 QxP 
R—Q Kt3 / 141 Q—R 3 


42 Q—O4 3 


43 


To have Q—Kt 2 available, 
together with R—R 3.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 

42 R—K sq 
R—Kt sq 

Every move is full of subtle 
meaning and insight. White is. 
playing for a double object. The 
one is secondary—namely, to 
prevent moves like R—Q Kt sq, 
to force the exchange of Rooks. 
His primary object is by gradual 
clever manoeuvres to get at his 
opponent’s exposed King with 
QorR. R—QR sq is threatened 
now.—Gunsberg. 

43 R—-K4 

st solnanta chapels taid. OO In order to interpose 
R:at R 4 if his Queen were 
attacked. .—Hoffer. 


44 Q—Kt 4 


45 


46 R—Kt4 


All very finely conceived, for if, 
now, R—Kt 4, then Q—B 4 would 
follow, pinning the Rook and 
threatening an inroad of the 
Queen via K—B 7.—Gunsberg. 


44 Q—Kt 4 
If 44.., R—Q Kt 4, then 45 
O—B 4.—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
Q—-Ksq 45 Q—-Q6 
40 P—QB4 


a 
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mt netics 46.., R—Kt4 seems the 
right move here.—Hoffer. 

Torres Very hazardous. Safer 
--, R—R 4; 47 R—Kt 3, 
OxR; 48 QxR ch, Q—Kt 3; 
and Black would slowly but 
certainly win.—Deutsche Schach- 


Zeitung. 
47 R-QR4 47 P—B5 
48 Q—O R sq 7 


49 


White now gets a good chance 
for a draw at the expense of 
another Pawn.—Hoffer. 

In preference to protecting his 
Pawn by P—B 3. If there was 
ever any doubt as to the deliberate- 
ness and well-calculated design of 
White’s play, this move must 
remove it.—Gunsberg. 


48 QOxK Pch 


K—R2 49 R—Kt4 


50 QO—R2 


51 
52 


A trap. If 50.., R—Kt 6; 


51 OxR, Q—K 4 ch; 52 Q— 
Kt 3 !—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 
50 O—K 4ch 
K—Ktsq 51 Q—K8ch 
K—R2 52 P—Q4 

hiaenton Having provided against 
a check with the Queen, after 
Black’s R—R 7 ch, Dr. Lasker 
must have considered his King’s 
position safe enough.—Hoffer. 

Saws ewe’ Any other move would 
be too dangerous.—Gunsberg. 
R—R 8 53 O—Kt 5 

ices dave Of course, Q—K 4 ch 
would only lead to more checks. 
Black wanted to win. R—Kt 2 
seems to he a move of greater 
defensive effect than Q—Kt 5.— 
Gunsberg. 

K—Kt 2 

White is now secure against 
checks, and has the best of the 
game.—Hoffer. 

A move difficult to beat for 
longheadedness. White wanted to 
avoid the possibility of Black’s 
gaining time with his Queen by 
Q—Q 3 ch.—Gunsberg. 

(See Diagram. ) 


54 Q—B4 
St Bpaed ae Once more R—Kt 2 
would have been of better service, 
for if, then, 55 Q—R 6, then Q— 
Kt 3 would follow.—Gunsberg. 


Y Y 
El 


I21I 


Sateiw The fatal mistake. Safer 
was 46.., R—R 4; even after 
46.., R—Kt sq (given by Lasker), 
White would have maintained a 
very strong attack—e.g., 55 Q— 
R 7 ch, R—Kt 2; 56 Q—K 3, 
QO—O 3; 57 R—K Kt 8 (not 57 
OQ—K 8, because of Q—Q 2!) 
57--, P—Q 5; 58 Q—K 4, &e. 
But best is R—Kt 2.—Deutsche 
Schachzeitung. 


—~55 Q-RO 


Winning at last.—Gunsberg. 
55 R—Ktsq 
....Here is the blunder. R— 
Kt 2 is the only move.—Hoffer. 
A gud idete Sikeoewe If R—Kt 2 now, 
then 56 Q—K 6 with good effect.— 


Gunsberg. 
are ee If 55.., R—Kt 2, then 


56 Q—K_ 6.—Deutsche Schach- 
Zeitung. 

56 R—R7ch 56 K—Qsq 

57 RxP 57 Q—Kt 3 

58 Q—R 3 


There is no reply to this move.— 


Hoffer. 
58 K—B sq 


ph ida ees And Black resigned, 
without waiting for 59 Q—B 8 ch. 
—Deutsche Schachzeitung. 

sees If OQ—Kt 5, then Q—R 7 
If K—B sq, then 59 Q— 
B 8 ch, and mate in two.—Guns- 
berg. 


Position after White’s 54th move :— 
K—Kt 2. 


BLACK (DR. LASKER). 


— 


Wi Yj 


Wy 
Wy, 
Vip Yhily ty 


4 YS Uy 
Ya Vil 


Ye $e Y 
a Y 
“UY 
WH Wide 


Wile 
WYLYY, YY 
YAYV, 


YL be ty; yy 
Wee Wy y 
$822 | 

“idl fy WA 
wip’ yp yy 
Vid iy 

Wij Ye yy 


WHITE (HERR SCHLECHTER). 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD, 


Facts AND TRIFLES.—La Strategte’s big tourney has had trials. 
The second prize three-mover, by H. M. Huse, has turned out to be 
identical with a problem of the year 1897, by J. Keleinen. This 
means a change in the honours list. 


Some. critics have complained that Murray Marble’s first prize 
two-mover is but a copy of an old problem by B. G. Laws, see The 
Chess Problem Text Book, Problem 134; and Les Tours de Force sur 
l’Echiquier, Problem 185. We disagree with the charge, and as the 
author of the quoted problem, consider Mr. Marble’s position is 
sufficiently characteristic to entitle it to independent appraisement, 
regard always being had to degree of originality—that is to say, a new 
presentment must not capture only the points and no more of an 
established work. A composer is always entitled to use a well-known 
scheme and develop it. If he were not allowed this license, the limit of 
composing would be ridiculously narrowed. 


La Strategie.—Preti Memorial Tourney. The following are some 
of the prize-winners :— 

By Murray Marble.—First Prize. 

White: K at Q R 6, Q at Q R 8, Rs at K R 3 and Q B 3, Bs 
at K Kt 6andQRsq, KtatK Kt7. Black: KatQ5,QatK R&8, 
Rs at K B 5 and K 7, Kts at K Kt 4 and K B 7, Ps at K 4, Q 4, 
QO Kt 3, and Q R 6. Mate in two. 

By G. J. Slater.—Second Prize. 

White: K at Q 6, QatK 8, RsatK Kt2and Q 3, Bat K Ktq, 
Kt atQB5. Black: KatKB5, RsatKR5, Q 8, BsatQBsq 
and 8, Ktat K R 8, Psat K Kt 4, K B3,4,andQKt5. Matein two. 

By Murray Marble.—First Prize. 

Mei K at Q R 6, RatQ Kt 2, Bs at K 5 and QB 8, Kts at 
O 3 and Q R 4, Psat K KtOandQ Kt5. Black: K atQ4, Qat 
KR 6, R at K R7, Bat K R 8, Psat K Kt 6, K Bq, 5, K 2, 6, 
Q Kt 6, and Q R 4. Mate in three. 

By H. M. Huse.—Second Prize. 

White: K at QO sq, Q atQ Kt 3, Bat QR 3, Kt at K Kt 4, Ps 
at K R 2, K Kt 6, K B 5,QB6,QKt6,andQR2. Black: Kat 
Q 5, Kt at K R 4, PsatK Kt2, KB6,andQkKt2. Mate in three. 


Chess Bulletin Matrix Tourney.—These are the best problems in 
this competition. They are remarkable positions, bearing in mind the 
terins imposed :— 

By C. D. P. Hamilton.—First Prize. 

White: K at K Kt 5, R atQ R/7, Bs at K B2 and QR 2, 
Kts at Q 4 and Q B 3, Ps at K R 4, K Kt 3, and K Bq. Black: 
K at Q R 8, RatK R3,BatK R4, KtatK Rsq, Psat K Kt 2, 3, 
5, Q 4, Q Kt 2 and 4. White compels Black to mate in_ nine. 
(Key : 1 B—K 3.) 
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By John Keeble—Second Prize (ex @quo.) 

White: K at K Kt 5, Rs at K Kt 3 and Q Kt 6, Bs at K R sq 
and Q R 3, KtatQB2, PsatK R4,KB4,K4,andQB5. Black: 
K at Q B 5, R at K R 3, BatK R4, KtatK Rsq, Psat K Kt2, 
3, 5, and Q R 5. White compels Black to mate in six. (1 R—Q 6.) 

By W. A. Shinkman.—Second Prize (ex @quo). 

White: K at K Kt5, Qat K Kt 3, Rat K 6, Bat QB 4, Psat 
K R 4, K B 4, and Q Kt 3. Black: KatK R2, Rat KR 3, Bat 
K R 4, KtatK Rsq, Psat K Kt 2, 3,5, Q B 2,andQ Kt5. White 
compels Black to mate in six. (1 B—Q5.) 

We give the key moves to these self-mates. Full solutions will 
appear in due course. 


We have had some correspondence with a subscriber who has 
sought our advice. The question raised is brought about by a series. 
of uncommon circumstances, and the matter seems sufficiently interest- 
ing to refer to here. Briefly, the facts are :—A composer, in the 
first instance, sends a composition for examination and comment to 
a friend. Soon afterwards the former enters the position in a problem 
tourney. Subsequently an unfortunate event occurs. The friend, 
through an accident, is the cause of the treasured work being published 
in the author’s name. The crux of the affair now is :—Should this 
problem be disqualified in the competition, seeing that the composer 
was honest in his entry, and was unaware of the concurrent (or perhaps 
previous) publication in another organ, accidental though it may 
have been ? 

We have no hesitation in saying that under recognised regulations 
the composer must suffer. In most cases there might be no hardship, 
but in a special instance (such as this may be) the infliction of penalty 
can easily be realized as being severe. If a composer confides in friends, 
he must take all responsibilities, whether accidental or motives arriere 
pensee prevail, and a judge in a tourney is not allowed the privilege 
of investigating the rights or wrongs as between friends. He has to 
take the position as presented, and if a problem has appeared, with 
the name of a composer, in contravention of the established ethics, 
then he has only one duty, and that is to leave that entry out of his 
calculations. 

This opinion is based on an observance of the old plan of the 
motto and sealed envelope device. The idea was initiated with the 
object of keeping from the judges the authorships of competing problems 
in order that judgments should not be warped or biassed. Judges 
should deal with the exhibits before them on their own merits. Once 
the authorship is known, there is the suspicion that great names or 
friendship ties may influence. 

The nearest case we remember to the one mentioned is one which 
occurred some five and twenty years ago. A composer entered a 
competition, and his problem appeared without name. The periodical 
soon after ceased publication, and the tourney was never finished. 
The author of the position then entered it in another competition, 
explaining the circumstances, and this was held to be proper. 
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“ BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE’ FOURTEENTH PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


The following three problems are the prize problems in this 
tourney. We offer our best thanks to Dr. C. Planck for his most 


interesting award and report. 


To deal with seventy-two four-movers 


is no light task, and we trust his work will be thoroughly appreciated, 


and the decision accepted as correct. 


It will be remembered that Mr. 


J. W. Allen offered to contribute to this competition, and iniated the 


idea. 
First Prize (£2 10s). 
By Dr. GALITZKY, 
(Saratow, Russia). 
BLACK. 
YieyZ Y Y, 
= 
Wy yy Y YW, G YYy 
; 


Wf 37 YY 
at 
Vid, SS 2 


YY 
Y Y yy YY YY, 
Vit Yy Y YY 


Y yyy 
WY 
WHITE. 


Mate in four. 
Third Prize (£1). 
By L. A. FONTEYN 
(Endegeest, Holland). 
BLACK. 


VL 
Uy 


Vill 


7 
gy 


(Lhk 
Yl lll, 
Y; Wy 


YULDB 
GGL 
WWMM. 


4 


Sey 

tA 
GELS 
Yt he 


GLE A 
Wide Y % Wil ty fll 
Yy YL ee YL Y Y gy 
of ee LY hy Ye Yi: L 


i tag Vide cae Yl, 


WHITE. 
Mate in four. 


Second Prize (£1 Ios.). 
By Dr. Emi, PALKOSKA, 
(Prague). 


siyyllh ayy Bh YU, 
“Lp 


Wiiten 


OO yy 
‘4, i), 
1, 7 
WY Wy 
“LD YY, ig 


ys 


WHITE. 
Mate in four. 


%, 
Ui 


The following are the problems 
honourably mentioned. We have 
not space for diagrams, but give 
references, so that readers may 
consult the original publication. 

First and Second Hon. Men. 
(ex @quo). 

By Konrad Erlin (Vienna).— 
B.C.M., Vol. xxviil., 511. White : 
KatkK6,QatKR8, BatQ kt6, 
Kts atQB2and 3. Black: K at 
QOB5, Ps at K 4, 5, Q Kt 4, and 
QR 3. Mate in four. 

By P. F. Blake (Liverpvool).— 
B.C.M., Vol. xxix., 48. White: 
K at K Kt 8, Q at Q Kt 6, B at 
K R 4, Kt at K 6. Black: K at 
K 4, Kt at Q R 5, Ps at O B 4, 
© Kt 3, and Q R 3. Mate in 
four. 
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Third Hon. Mention. 

By L. A. Fonteyn.—B.C.M., Vol. xxviii., 462. White: K at 
K Kt7,Q atQR4, Bs at K R sq and Q B 7, Psat K R3,K Kt 4, 
andQR5. Black: KatQ6,PsatK R7andK Kt4. Mate in four. 

Fourth Hon. Mention. 

By E. G. Schutte (Stockholm).—B.C.M., Vol. xxviii., 560. White: 
K atQBv7, Rat Kk 8, Kts at K Kt 6 and Q 3, Ps at K R6, K 2, 
ae and Q R 2. Black: K at Q 4, Ps at K B 3 and 
OQ Kt 2. Mate in four. 

: ifth and Sixth Hon. Mention (ex @quo). 

By Dr. A. Decker (Chicago).—B.C.M., Vol. xxviii., p. 325. White: 
K at QO 2,0 at Q R 4, B at K Kt 7, Kt at Q 4, B at K Kt 2 
and Q 5. Black: KatK5, PsatK4andQB2. Matein four. 

By Victor Holst (Denmark).—B.C.M., Vol. xxviii., 415. White: 
K at QO R 3,Q at Q Kt 8, Bs at K 8 and Q 6, Kt at K R 2, P at 
K 3. Black: K at K 3, Kt at K Kt 7, Ps at K R 5, Q 2, and 
QR 2. Mate in four. 

Problem : ‘‘ Twelve men only III.” is withdrawn, with its two 
-companions, so it is cut out of the third honourable mention. 

The following is a complete list of the competitors :— 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, H. E. Kidson (Liverpool) ; No. 4, P. T. Cumpe 
(Bohemia) ; Nos. 5 and 6, H. Lawton (Woodseats) ; Nos. 7 and 8, 
N. M. Gibbins (Haywards Heath); Nos. g and 10, A. G. Fellows 
(Watford) ; No. 11, Rev. E. Griffiths, B.A. (Ramsgate) ; Nos. 12 and 
13, A. W. Daniel (Bridgend) ; No. 14, F. Dedrle (Austria) ; Nos. 15, 16, 
and 17, Dr. A. Decker (Chicago) ; Nos. 18, and 19, X. Hawkins (Spring- 
field, U.S.A.); No. 20, G. Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham, Surrey) ; 
No. 21, Carlos de Mello Menezes (Rio de Janeiro) ; Nos. 22, 23, and 24, 
H. W. Schmidt (Honolulu); No. 25, Dr. Emil Palkoska (Prague) ; 
Nos. 26 and 27, Rev. Gilbert Dobbs (Brownsville, U.S.A.) ; No. 28, 
Rev. J. Jespersen (Svendborg) ; Nos. 29, 30, and 31, ‘Fhos. R. Dawson 
(Leeds) ; No. 31, Victor Holst (Kjobenhavn, Denmark) ; Nos.+33 and 
34, Robert Braune (Gottschee) ; Nos. 35 and 36, L. A. Fonteyn (Ende- 
-geest, Holland) ; Nos. 37 and 38, Béda Bosch (Prague) ; Nos. 39, 40, 
and 41, Dr. A. W. Galitzky (Saratow, Russia) ; No. 42, A. W. Daniel ; 
Nos. 43 and 44, Konrad Erlin (Vienna) ; Nos. 45, 46, and 47, G. Renoir 
(Alfort, Seine); No. 48, F. W. Markwick (Leyton, Essex) ; No. ‘49, 
A. G. Corrias (Ozieri) ; No. 50, P. Th. Wagner (Filburg, Holland) : 
Nos. 51, 52, and 53, E. G. Schutte (Stockholm) ; Nos. 54 and 55, Dr. O. 
Dotterweich (Bamberg, Bavaria) ; Nos. 56, 57, and 58, withdrawn ; 
No. 59, P. F. Blake (Liverpool) ; Nos. 60 and 61, W. Pauly 
(Bucharest) ; Nos. 62 and 63, L. A. Kuijers (Amstérdam) ; Nos. 64 and 
65, W. J. Wood (Earlsfield, London) ; Nos. 66 and 67, Rev. Roger J. 
Wright, B.A. (Worthing) ; Nos. 68, 69, and 70, Arthur Charlick (Rose 
Park, S. Australia); No. 71, S. Herland (Bucharest) ; No. 72, J. 
‘Bukovetz (Zimanderjfaln, Ungarn). 
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THE CHESS PROBLEMS OF SAMUEL LOYD. 


X. 
LOYD AND J. B. OF BRIDPORT. 

XACTLY at the same time that Loyd was coming to the front, 
, another well-known figure was on the horizon. Loyd’s first 

problem appeared in 1852. There is one by John Brown . 
| of Bridport in the Chess Player of July toth, 1852, another 
in that of September 17th, 1852, and one in the Illustrated London 
News of May 6th, 1853. And now, nearly sixty years later, Loyd 
is still in full vigour of composition ; but poor J. B. has been dead 
nearly fifty years. He died in November, 1863. 

Loyd was a master from the very start, both in light-weight 
problems and in some of the most complex schemes that ever puzzled 
the human brain. It is in the lighter vein of Loyd that one must seek 
the counterpart of J. B.’s peculiar skill. Those were the days when the 
problem world was young, and when ideas could be staked out like 
claims in a fertile mining country by the first-comer. Now the domain 
of problems is patrolled by day and night; there is a bobby on 
every square, and woe to the trespasser who is at fault through 
ignorance or forgetfulness. In those good old days there must have 
been great delight as the first nugget from each vein was brought to 
the surface, but we of another generation can only look back and see, 
sometimes with regret a deserted shaft, where checking keys and bold 
attacking strategy have been left behind, and sometimes with delight 
a mine that has proved successful, where the metal still rings 
true under the pick and drill of our generation, and where each day’s. 
work means just so much material for coin or jewellery that is to pass 
current in and brighten countries far distant. Some of the early 
pioneers were not so fortunate. Loyd and J. B. struck gold from the 
first days wherf that new craze, contemporaneous with our California 
gold craze, swept over the problem world. -Their gold is as bright 
to-day as when it was first mined; some of Loyd’s, as we have seen, 
was of much heavier standard, but their light-weight productions were 
inevitably often similar. 

What first made me think of the two men together was that each 
called his work Chess Strategy. J. B.’s appeared two years after his 
death, and contains one hundred and seventy-four problems, three or 
four of them duplicates, for the collection was not very carefully 
edited. Loyd’s Strategy, as we know, dates from 1879-’81, though 
60 per cent. of its 525 problems were composed in the years of J. B.’s 
activity. The most famous coincidence as between the two composers 
—that of Nos. 1 and 2—has been thrashed out so often as not to 
require any notice here. Loyd’s version, and another which will be 
found as No. 506 in American Chessnuts, were contributed to an 
American paper in 1857. J. B.’s was three years later, but I think 
quite independent, as in those days it was easier to make problems 
than to take them, especially for men like Loyd and J. B. We saw, 
in the fourth article of this series, how the extension of this same theme 
to cover eight flight squares for the Black King was composed quite 
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independently by La Mothe in 1891 ; and Wurzburg, in 1902, Such 
coincidences are unavoidable. J. B. was fond of this theme, and 
uses it again in our No. 3. 

A vein which both J. B. andl Loyd worked with much success 
was that of four diagonal flight squares, as in Nos. 4 and 5, and again 
in 6 and 7. Loyd has a number of versions of it, and J. B. a good 
half-dozen. 

Nos. 8 and g can hardly be called a coincidence, as the theme was 
common property since the days of old Bonus Socius. Kling has it, and 
a lot of others. Still, Loyd’s and J. B.’s interpretations are worth 
comparing. ‘N 

The powers of single pieces were also subject for fresh experi- 
mentation then, and we can compare Nos. 10 and 11 with some 
interest. 

A theme which both composers were fond of was the unpinning 
of a Black piece. Both have two movers in which the Black Queen 
is unpinned by a White Rook ; and Nos. 12 to 14 show how the com- 
posers handled the Black Bishop i in asimilar role. There is an interest- 
ing side variation in No. 14 which should be noticed. 

Nos. 15 and 16 illustrate a three-flight principle which has since 
run riot. So far as I know, it was J. B.’s discovery, but I speak subject 
to correction, as the chronologies of those early days are sometimes 
vague, and there is no knowing who else was in the field. J. B. has 
three other renderings of it in his book (Nos. 11, 86, and 154). Since 
then you can hardly open a problem book without coming across it. 
You will find it in Chess Bouquet, by C. D. Locock ; in Mrs. Baird’s 
book, No. 267 ; in Canada, Stubbs has done it ; in America, Dobbs ; in 
Switzerland, Graf; in England, Williams; in Bohemia, Trceala. So 
it was quite a find for J. B. 

Another theme which both Loyd and J. B. were interested in was 
that which Alfred de Musset made his chess reputation in, Nos. 17 
and 18. J. B. has three other renderings, and Loyd a couple. Since 
then, their name is legion. Healey and Pierce and many others have 
revelled in it. And so one might go through the lighter work of Loyd, 
and through J. B.’s book, and trace out all the themes that were 
coming to the fore—now one, now the other brought out his specimen 
first. J. B.’s remains the only monuments to his great constructive 
talent. Loyd’s shaft was going much deeper into a wealth of complex 


treasures which no one before him had sounded. Snes 
ALAIN C. WHITE. 


No. 1.—S. Lovp. Black : K at K B 3, Ps at Q R 6 and 
464 Chess Strategy. O 4. 
White: K at Q R 3, Q at Q 3, Mate in three. 


BatQKtq4, KtatK Bz7. Black: K 


at Q B 3, Pat K 4. 1 Q—R 7, any ; 2 Kt—K 6. 


Mate in three... Noe Be: 
' Q—R 7, any ; 2 Kt—Q 6, &c. 61 Chess Sos 
No. 2.—J. B. White: K at Q sq, Q at K Kt 7, 
39 Chess Strategy. B at K R sq, Kt at K Kt 5. Black: 
872 Illustrated London News, 1860. K atK B 5, PatQ7. 
White: K at Q R 2, Q at K 3, Mate in three. 


BatK Kt4, KtatQB7, PatK R 3. 1 B—Q 5, any ; 2 Kt—B 3, &c. 
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No. 4.—S. Lovp. 
91 Chess Strategy. 
BLACK.. 


seas 


WHITE. 
Mate in four. 


R5;3 B—K 8 mate. 


No. 6.—S. Loyp. 

409 Chess Strategy. 

White: K atK R 2, RatQR sq, 

Bs at Q R 4 and K 3, Kt at QO B 2. 

Black: K at Q 6, Ps at Q B 6 and 
K 5. 

Mate in three. 
1 R—R 2, K—K 7; 2 B—K 
&e. If 1.., K—B 5; 2 B—B 0, &c 


No. 7.—J. B. 
101 Chess Strategy. 
White: K at K B 5, R at Q R 3, 
Bs at Q B 6 and K R 8, Kt at K 5. 
Black: K at Q 5, P at Q B 2. 
Mate in three. 
1 B—K Kt 7, K—B 4; 2 B—R6, &c. 


8, 


No. 10.—S. LOYD. 
357 Chess Strategy. 

White: K at Q B 2, Kts at K 3 
and K B 5. Black: K at QR 8, Kts 
atQ R sq andQ R 3, PatQ R 7. 

Mate in four. 

1 Kt—Q 5, Kt—B 4; 2 Kt—Q 4, 
Kt—Kt 3; 3 KtxKt, Kt moves; 4 
Kt mates. 

No. 11.—J. B. 
135 Chess Strategy. 

White: K at K B sq, Kt at K 3. 
Black: Ik at K R 8, Kt at Q 6, Ps at 
K 3, K 4, and K R 7. 

Mate in four. 

T Kkt—O sq, P—K 5 ; 2 Kt—B 3, 
any; 3 Kt-—K 2 or K 4 accordingly, 
any ; 4 Kt mates. 
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No. 5.—J. B. 

36 Chess Strategy. 
Illustrated London News, Nov. 12th, 
1853. 

BLACK, 


spree AGP EE ER oe seid at eas ee 


WHITE. 


Mate in three. . 
1 Kt—R 4, K—Kt 4; 2 P—K 4, &c. 


No. 8.—S. Lovp. 
387 Chess Strategy. 
White: K atQ 2, Rat KR 5, B 
a? Q sq, Kt at Q Kt 2. Black: K 
at Q 5. Mate in three. 
1 Kt—Q 3, K—B 5; 2 K—K 3, 
&e. If1t.., K—K 5 ; 2 K—B 3, &c. 


No. 9.—J. B. 
42 Chess Strategy. 
White: K at K 3, R at K Kt 7, 
B atQB6, Kt at K 4. Black: K at 


K 4. Mate in three. 

1 B—Kt 5, K—Q 4; 2 K—B 4, 
&e. If 1.., K—K 3; 2 B—B 4 ch, 
&e. If 1.., K—B 4; 2 B—Q 7 ch, 


No. 12.—S. LoyD. 
272 Chess Strategy. 
BLACK. 


WHITE, 
Mate in two. 
1 R (R 3)—K B 3, &c. 
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No. 13.—J. B. ’ No. 15.—S. LOYD. 
48 Chess Strategy. 454 Chess Strategy. 
BLACK. 
BLACK. 


iy 


Ze % 
iGo: a 
VOTE 06 ENE 
Annee? ye 
Z ; 


Det obese 


. WHITE. 


WHITE. Mate intwo. 1 R—Kt 2, &c. 
Mate in three. No. 17.—S. LOYD. 
1 B—K sq, B—Kt 5; 2 RxP, 449 Chess Strategy. 


&e. If1.., B—Kt 7; 2 B—B 2, &c. BLACK. 


No. 14.—J. B. 
63 Chess Strategy. 
Illustrated London News, 30th May, a re ye 
1857. pin” apg Pe tye fl 
White: K at K Kt5,RatQBs5, ee ofl 
Bs at OQ B 8 and K Kt sq, Ps at Q 4 and 


K 2. Black: K at K 5, B at Q 4, 
Ps at Q B 2, K 4, and K Kt 3. 


Mate in three. 


1 B—Kt 7, P—B 3; 2 RxP, &c. 
Ifi..,PxXP;2BxB ch, &c. 


WHITE. 


No.:16.-<J« 2 Mate in three. 
37 Chess Strategy. 1 R—B 7, KtxR; 2 Kt—Kt 4, 
Illustrated London News, June 24th, &e. If1.., Kt—B4;2KxKt, &c. 
1853. . No. 18.—J. B. 
BLACK. 28 Chess Strategy. 


oN 
sf 


Col tp 


ty Naees 
NS ONAN 
WO 
Neree 
Nw 
> 
. 


_ Wittia t 


We 


WHITE. 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. Mate in three. 


1 B—Q 7, K—B 4; 2 R—R/7, &c. 1 R—O 4, KtxR; 2 Kt—K 3, &c. 
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SOLUTIONS. 


es ns 


By T. S. Johnston (p. 34).—1 Q—OQ B 3, &c. 
By Murray Marble (p. 34).—1 Q—B 7, K x Kt (K 4) ; 2 Q—K B4ch, &c. If 
._,KxKt(Q4);2Q0—QOB4ch,&c. Ifi..,BxKt;2Q—K8ch,&c. If1.., 

others ; 2 Kt—K B 3 ch, &c. 

By H. Waddington (p. 36).—White mates in three. 1 R—B 8 ch, KtxR; 
2 P—B 7 dis ch, &c. White self-mates in three. 1 R—B 8 ch, Kt (R 2)xR; 
2 RxKt ch, KtxR; 3 Q—B 8 ch, &c. Black matesin three. 1 R—R 6 ch, 
RXR; 2Kt—B7ch,&c. Black self-matesin three. 1 R—R7ch,RxXR;2R— 
R6,RxXR;3 BxP ch, &c. 

By Otto Fuss (p. 38).—1 Kt—K 2, PxKt;2P—B4ch,&c. If1.., K—Q3; 
2 B—B4q4ch, &c. If1..,.KxP;2Q—Q7 ch, &c. If1.., R—Kt5;2Q—K 8 
ch, &e. Ifr..,P—Q5;2Q—Q7,&c. If1.., others ; 2 B—B 4 ch, &c. 

By Otto Fuss (p. 38).—1 K—R 7, Kx P; 2 Kt—Kt 3ch,&c. If1..,QxP; 
2 Kt (Q7)—Kt6ch, &c. If1.., others; 2 Kt (Q 7)—Kt 6 ch, &c. 

By F. Moller (p. 38). Ktx Kt; 2Q—Q>5ch,&c. Ifr.., PxR; 
2 Kt—Kt 7 ch, &c. Ifrt.., KxKt;2QxPch, &c. If1.., Kt (B 3) moves; 
2 R—K 4ch, &c. If1.., others ; 2 Q—B 6 ch, &c. 

By F. Moller (p. 38).—1 Kt—B 6, Bx P;2Q—Q Kt2,&c. If1.., B—R3; 
2 Kt—Kt 6 dis ch, &c. If 1... K—K 7; 2 Kt—Kt6ch, &c. If1.., K—B4q4; 
2Kt—K4ch, &c. If1.., others ; 2 Kt—Kt 6 dis ch, &c. 


By F. Moller (p. 38).—The White King should obviously*stand at K R 7. 
1 Q—Q 2, R—K B6; 2 B—Kt 5, PxB; 3QxKtP, &c. (Other minor varia- 
tions.) If 1.., R—Q Kt 3; 2 Kt—Q7 ch, BxKt; 3 P Queens, &c. If1.., 
RxQBP;2BxR,&c. If1.., others;2QxQPch,KxQ;3 Kt—B7 ch, &c. 
No. 2,412 (T.P. No. 39), ‘‘ Black Rook.’’—1 Q—K 2, &c. 


No. 2,413 (T.P. No. 40), “‘ Oranje en Nederland.’’—1 Kt—Q sq, &c. Dual 
mates after 1 Q—B 8, R sq, P becomes R or Kt, R—R sq, Kt x P (R 3), and KtxP 
(R 7). Counted as one dual. 


No. 2,414 (T.P. No. 41), ‘‘ Modestine.”—1 Kt—Q 5, Kx Kt; 2 P—K 4 ch, 
&c. If1..,K—B4;2QxPch,&c. If1.., K—Q6;2 Kt (Q 5)—Kt 4 ch, &c. 
Ifit..,PxP(Kt2);2QxPch,&c. If1..,PxP (Kt 6); 2 Kt (Q 5)—Kt 4, &c. 
Ifr..,Kt—B5; 2PxPch,&c. If1..,KtxPorQS5;2Q—B 2 ch, &c. 

No. 2,415 (T.P. No. 42).—Four solutions: (1) 1 Kt—Q 4, PxKt; 2 R— 
QB.3,&c. Ifr.., KxKt (Q 4); 2 R—Kt 3 disch,&c. If1.., BXB; 2 Kt— 
Kt 6 ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 Q—B 6 ch, &c. (2) 1 Kt—B 4 ch, K moves ; 
2 Q—R 8 or B—B sq ch acc., &c. (3) 1RxP, BxB;2Kt—Kt 5, &e. (4)1 O— 
i K x Kt (B 4) ; 2 B— B sq ch, &e. If1. ,KxKt (K 6): 2RXP ch, &c. If 

: ,OXxP; 2 Kt—Kt 6 ch, &e. If1. ., others ; 2 Q—B 5s ch, &c. 


No. 2,416 (B.C.F., I.).—Two Solutions > 1 B—B 2, K—Q 4; 2 B—Kt 3 ch, &c. 
If 1.., Kt moves ; 2 Kt—R 3 ch, &c, and 1 B—K sq, K—Q 6; 2 Kt—B sq ch, 
&e. Ifi.., K—Q4; 2 B—Kt3ch, &c. If1.., Kt moves; 2 Kt—R 3ch,&c. . 

No. 2,417 (B.C.F., II.).—1 B—K 5, KxP; 2 Kt—Q4ch, &c. If1.., K— 
Q04;2Q—Kt3ch,&c. If1.., P moves; 2 Kt—Q 6 ch, &c. 

No. 2,418 (B.C.F., III.).—1 B—Kt 4, K—Q 3; 2 B—Q4,&c. If 1.., K— 
K4;2 B—QB~5, &c. 

No. 2,419 (B.C.F., IV.).—1P—R 4, K—B 5, K 5, or OQ 5 ; 2 R—Kt 4 ch, &c. 
If r.., P—B 5; 2 Kt—B 6 ch, &c. 

No. 2,420 (B.C.F., V.).—1 Q—Kt 8, OxP; 2 R—R 7 ch, &c. If 1.., 
R 7 or B—Q 3; 2 QxKt ch, &c. If 1.., RxXB or R—OQ 6; 2 Q—Kt 3, &c. 
Dual continuations to all other moves. For scoring purposes, two duals allowed, 
such as for instance, after 1.., K—R 3 and 1.., K—Kt 4, as all others are 
repetitions. 

No. 2,421 (B.C.F., VI.).—Two solutions : 1 B—K 3, Rx B or R—B 4, R— 
B2; po BOs &c. If1.., B—B 2, B—Kt 3, KtxR;2BxBch,&c. If1.., 
R—Kt 2;2QxRch, &c. If1.., K—R 4; 2 PXP ch or R—R 7 ch, &c., and 
I R—O 6 ch, R—B 3; '2Q xR ch, &e. Ifr.., B—Kt 3;2 Bx Bch, &c. 
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HEALEY MEMORIAL PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


No. 2,436 (T.P. No. 47). 
Motto: “‘ Inspiration.” 
BLACK. 


4 
Z 


MM att 


Sd404 “fe 


y YM 
VU EN 


WHITE. 


No. 2,438 (T.P. No. 49). 
Motto: “ Notatu Dignum.” 
BLACK. 


Y 
WI) “—” OFtT7 NS Ul Y z ; —e 
la Ga Dn 8, 


YY Yj 4 

YY 
= 
Y 


YY y YHA 
ZN / 


Yjjp GF 7 
WHITE. 


YM 
White mates in two moves. 


WSEAy 
ys 
S 


GP) 
= OF 
N YTS ISS 


No. 2,437 (T.P. No. 48). 
Motto: ‘‘ Oceana.” 
BLACK. 


Yyy 
, 3s YW 
v7 


YW 


WHITE. 


No. 2,439 (T.P. No. 50). 


Motto: ‘‘ A Packet of Pins.”’ 


BLACK. 


, y, hth 
Uy Yyyy Uy 
Uy Yy 

v7 “yy SIA h) 


=. Yi, sie we U{JMé: 
Y Uy Yj 


IIR 
“yy 
fy 
Yj 


| WHITE. 
White mat2s in three moves, 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION THIRD PROBLEM TOURNEY; 


No. 2,440. 
XIII. 


MG = YG 


a. a Be a 


ees) ZZ Y GG Y 


ste"o a! 


meen 


sm as . 


aa 
i 


Mate in three moves. 
No. 2,442. 
XV. 


Mate in three moves:. 


No. 2,444. 
XVII. 


YjwYy 
Wp 


DZ 


WY 


‘sts, S144 
MLS, 
o% 4 
Yi} WZ Yy 
Yam 4 yy Uji 


Mate in three moves. 


No. 2,441. 
XIV. 


ae i477 7 
2 fates 


Wty 
0, 


XK 
& 

SQ 
\ 


Z 
SY 
yf" “yy 


B ona a 


Vy Yj, V 
Y, 


Cy 
Via 


No. 2,443. 
iA 


SS AASANMAANS 

AASASS_ ANA AAAS . WA 
x \ »S OV MM 
N SS OAV EN MN 
. ok S US MQay 
N ~~ N 2 . SS 
S \ : . MOON 
. ‘ . 
SO a MOMOB\Y MMM A 
Ve 

~ 


SEPA “yay ttt ps 


YI14144st4 


SPP LL2 


C4477 


MA 


Mate in three moves. 
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APRIL, 1910. 


THE BLACKPOOL TOURNAMENT. 


By A VISITOR. 


the auspices of the Northern Counties Union, may now be 
: regarded, I hope, as a permanent fixture in the annual 
“<> ~—s programme of British chess events. It was a lusty infant | 
even at its birth, in 1902, and since then has thriven apace, giving 
promise of reaching in due time a robust manhood. Some of the 
anniversaries of its birthday have been celebrated so quietly that by 
the outside world its existence may have been overlooked, but the 
reasons for this temporary self-effatement have been well understood 
and quite approved by those chiefly concerned. a 
For some years the duration of the meeting was limited to four 
days, or, rather, two full days and two half-days; but in deference to 
the strong desire of a section of the competitors, an extension of the 
programme was, three years ago, decided upon, and the principal 
- tournament, involving the championship, was arranged to fill out the 
whole of the week. At this season of the year, however, it is not every 
chess player who can spare a whole week from business, and a large 
proportion of the visitors defer their appearance on the scene until 
Wednesday. This perhaps adds to the comfort of the players, though 
it detracts from the interest of the competition from the spectacular 
point of view. The point may be ratsed whether—at any rate as far 
as the less important events are concerned—it would not be worth 
while to try the experiment of a week-end meeting—say, from Friday 
to Tuesday. At present the Minor Tournament does not start until 
Thursday, and is over for the majority of the players within thirty-six 
hours. It does not necessarily follow that the weaker the chess: player 
the less time can he afford for the game. Rather the contrary, I should 
DI 


op: gathering of chess players at Blackpool last month, under 
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say, and I have heard of certain competitors at former gatherings who 
have recently kept away because the amount of chess playing offered 
has not seemed to them to warrant the trouble of a tedious railway 
journey. But this is a degression, and perhaps an unnecessary one. 

Among the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. I. M. Brown (Bradford), 
Miss Ambler (Leeds), Mr. A. E. Moore (Manchester), Councillor J. 
Burgess (Manchester), Rev. N. S. Jeffery (Blackpool), Mr. I. Gunsberg 
(London), Mr. and Mrs. C. Coates (Manchester), Mr. and Mrs. C. Lobel 
(Stockport), Mrs. Wilson (Lincoln), Mrs. Baxter (Rochdale), Mr. and 
- Mrs. M. Sutcliffe (Manchester), Mr. and Mrs. W. Whitehead (Leeds), 
Mrs. and Miss Farron (Manchester), Mrs. Halliday, Mrs. Bradshaw 
(Manchester), Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Woollard (Keighley), Mr. C. Platt 
(Carlisle), Miss Clegg (Manchester), Mr. Holmes (Manchester), Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Wilson (Reading), Miss Pilling (New Brighton). The prizes 
were presented to the successful competitors by the president, 
Councillor Burgess, who expressed the thanks of the committee to 
those supporters who contributed to the prize fund. The success of the 
Congress was directly due to the efforts of Mr. A. E. Moore, who 
voluntarily undertook the responsibilities of organising the meeting, 
which was undoubtedly the most successful that has taken place. 

The Northern Championship Tournament attracted seven com- 
petitors—Messrs. V. L. Wahltuch, of Manchester, the winner of the 
competition held two years ago—there was no contest last year—G. 
Shories and J. A. Guy, of Bradford; F. D. Yates, of Leeds; H. B. 
Lund, of Stockport; W. A. Butler, of North Manchester; and J. 
Wilson, M.A., of Lincoln. Thus, though few, the entries were of 
excellent quality, and presaged a hard and determined fight; and so 
it happened. The first round witnessed the downfall of the champion, 
who, misjudging the position, sacrificed a piece in an end-game with 
Lund. In the third round Wahltuch was defeated again, this time by 
Yates, and it was evident thus early that the championship would 
pass into other hands, and Shories and Yates were quickly marked 
out as the strongest candidates for the coveted honours. Shories won 
the first four games he played, but the form he shewed was not at all 
convincing. He should have lost in the second round to Butler, but 
the latter, who played the first part of the game in first-class style, and 
established an absolutely winning position, weakened most unaccount- 
ably. Shories, though the exchange and a Pawn or two down, played 
with desperate ingenuity, and eventually snatched the game out of 
the fire. Another piece of luck—if it is fair to call 1t so—befel Shories 
in a later round, but Lund did not see until afterwards the right con- 
tinuation, which was somewhat subtle. Fate willed it that Shories 
should meet two of his strongest rivals on the same day—the last of 
the tournament. Both had the most powerful incentives to beat him— 
Wahltuch in order to redeem his reputation and to secure a place in the 
prize-winning list, and Yates because the destination of the champion- 
ship would probably depend upon the game. Wahltuch got his chance 
early and went for his man “ baldheaded,” as the Yankees say. He 
gave up a piece in order to break up Shories’ game on the King’s side, 
getting three Pawns also in compensation. To carry on the attack he 
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sacrificed the exchange, but the investment was sound. Shories 
precipitated matters at the end by a blunder, which allowed of a mate 
on the move, but it was only the difference between a quick death and © 
a lingering one. In the evening Yates also won a game, which was 
equally interesting, though of a totally different character. Here, too, 
a piece was abandoned by the winner for three Pawns ; but the sacrifice 
was )practically compulsory. By careful nursing the Pawns were 
gradually strengthened and pushed forward on the Queen’s side. Then, 
when all Shories’ forces were engaged in the effort to arrest their 
progress the attack was suddenly swung round to the other side, and 
the defenceless King had to capitulate.- This victory secured the 
championship to the young Yorkshireman, whose play throughout the 
tournament had been of the highest order. His only loss was to Butler, 
and was brought about by the attempt to force a win in a position 
that contained no more than a draw. Wahltuch, who tied with Butler 
for third prize, never recovered from his bad start. His games, how- 
ever, were on the whole the most interesting of the tournament, largely 
because the state of his score obliged him to take big risks. Butler’s 
unfortunate mismanagement of his game with Shories cost him second 
prize, but his final score was distinctly creditable, and the same may be 
said of Lund, who was only half a point behind the prize-winners. Wilson 
made a very much bette: fight than his score suggests, and the majority 
of his games were stubborn and long-drawn-out affairs. 


| 
‘ji 3 
n wv 3 = 3 — 
S| 8 S| ee 7 aah ae 
a] an} pn 3 n o) 
oe me 7 ee ee = 
MrF DD: V ates: so:3 od wen e eerie —— I O | I I I I 5 
Mr.G.Shories.............. fe) —— I fe) I I I 4 
Mr. W Butlee cocs Gis lekees sak I o | — e) 4+ I I 34 
Mr. V.L. Wahltuch.......... fe) I I —— i; Oo 4 I 34 
Mr Be Lund te oo. ag Rates O O 4 I ——| 4 i 1.93 
Mi Je GUY. eebuvtinean tied fe) O O 4 4 |-——, $4 14 
Mr. J. Wilson ..... tere AS ees eine O O O O fe) 4 —— 4 


MAJOR TOURNAMENT. 


Section I.—Mr. T. A. Farron, Manchester, 5; Mr. E. Brindley, Bradford, 4; 
Rev. J. L. Peach, Malton, 3; Mr. A. Waterhouse, Manchester, 2; Mr. H. 
Twomey, Bolton, 1; . 

. Section II.—Mr. H. A. Burton, Pontefract,5; Rev. A. W. Baxter, Rochdale, 
4; Mr. J. W. Thompson, Manchester, 3; Mr. T. Salthouse, Blackpool, 2; Mr. 
W. H. Scarr, Blackpool, 1. 

The winners—Messrs. Burton and Farron—agreed to divide the first and 

second prizes, as there was not time to play a deciding game. 


MINOR TOURNAMENT. 


Section I.—Miss H. Wahltuch, Manchester, 24; Mr. Jas. Hill, eae 
> Mr. W.C. Barrett, Manchester, th: Mr. F. J. Rhodes, Malton, o. 
Section II.—Mr. H. Rylski, Blackpool, 2; Mr. A. J. Smith, ‘Malton, 1 oe Miss 
A. Holmes, Manchester, o. 
- Miss Wahltuch and Mr. H. Rylski drew on playing off, and divided the prizes. 
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GAME No. 3,277.—Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


NOTES BY F. D. YATES. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. V. lL. WAHLTUCH. Mr. F. D. YATES. 

I P—Q4 1 P—Q4 

2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 

3 Kt—O B3 3 Kt—K B 3 

4 B—Kt 5 4 QO Kt—Q2 

5 Kt—B 3 5 B—K2 

6 P—K 3 6 Castles 

7 B—-Q3 7 P—Q Kt 3 

8 PxP 8 PxP 

g Castles 9g B—Kt 2 
10 O—K 2 Io Kt—K 5 


apenas Preventing P—K 4, and 
obstructing the Bishop. 


Ir BxXB Ir QxB 

Iz K R—Qsq 12 K R—OQsq 
13 OR—Bsq 13 P—OQR3 
14 Kt—Q2 14 P—Q B4 
I5 B—Ktsq 15 Q Kt—B3 
16 PxP 


Kt—Q R 4 would have broken 
up the Queen side. 


16 KtxQ Kt 
17 RxXKt 17 P—Q5 
18 R—Kt 3 18’ KtPxP ~*~ 
19 P—K 4 19 B—B 3 
20 R—K R3__—=««.: 20: B—Kt 4 
21 B—Q 3 21 OQ R—Ktsq 
22 P—Q Kt3 22 QO—K 4 


iat etait Threatening Kt—Q 4 
and then toK B 5, or O—B 6. 


23 P—QR4 23 BxB 
24 OxB 24 R—K sq 
25 P—B3 25 Q—B5 
26 Kt—B4 26 P—Kt 3 
27 R—Kt sq 


P—Kt 3 now, followed by,P— 
B 4, would have been stronger 
than on the succeeding move. 


27 Kt—Q2 
28 P—Kt 3 28 Kt—K 4 
29 KtxkKt 29 QxKt 
30 OxRP 


With a Rook shut out, this 
capture has fatal consequences. 


30 K R—OBsgq 


31 QO—Q 3 31 P—B5 
32 PxP 32 RxRch 
33 OXR 33 RxP 
34 Q—Kt 5 34 Q—K 3 
eee oe Guarding against the 
check at K 8, which would 
perhaps have given drawing 


chances, if followed by the sacri- 
fice of the imprisoned Rook. 


ec. 


GAME No. 3,278.—Ruy Lobez. 


NOTES BY F. D. YATES. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. F.D. YATES. Mr. G. SHORIES. 
i P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—QR3 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 
5 Castles 5 P—Q3 
6 Kt—B 3 6 P—Q Kt4 
7 B—Kt 3 7 B—K 2 
8 P—Q3 8 Kt—QR4 
g Kt—K 2 g Castles 
ro Kt—Kt3 #£x,I10 P—R3 
Ir O—K 2 11 R—K sq 
1z2 B—Q2 Iz KtxB 
13 RPXKt 13 B—Bsq 
14 P—R 3 14 P—Kt 3 
15 B—B3 15 B—K Kt 2 


35 P—Kt4 35 P—Q6 

36 O—Kt8ch 36 R—Bsq 
37 Q-B4 37 Q—Kt 3 ch 
38 K—Kt 2 38 R—B 7 ch 
39 Resigns. 

16 P—Kt 4 16 Kt—R2 


Preparing to advance either 
QPorK BP. Better to develop 


the QO B. 
17 OQR—Ksq 17 P—QB4 
18 O—Q 2 18 P—QR4 
I9 R—R sq I9 B—K 3. 
20 RXP 


The best way of giving up the 
Bishop. P x R P would have left 
Black with a good defence on the 


Queen side. 
20 RXR 
21 PXR 21 P—Kt5 
22 BxKtP 22 PXB 
23 OxP 23 O—B 2 
Tee eT If Q—Kt sq, 24 Q— 
R 3, ae B sq; 25 P—Kt 4, 
P— - 26 O—R 4, and the 


Black 6 is badly placed, in view of 
the advancing Pawns. 
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24 P—B 4 24 B—-KBsq 8 erereeeceees The last chance was 
a ecerchatastans R—Kt sq, 25 Q—R 3, 
OQ—Kt 2 would have effectively 33 Q—Kt 4 33 B—B 2 
stopped the Ps, but for the trappy 34 Kt—B 3 34 Kt—B5 


variation 26 P—R 6, QxP; 27 Kt— KtxK 
P—R 7 winning a Rook. 35 Q5 ad OQ . B 3 
eoeeeevee8 @¢ @ 7 re sgt 3 


25 O—B3 25 R—Rsq Kt moves, Kt—B 6, ch. 
26 R—-Rsq 20 B—K 2 36 KPxKt 36 B—B4 
27 P—Kt 4 27 B—Q sq 37 P—Kt 6 37 B—Kt sq 
28 Kt—Q 2 28 B—Q 2 38 P—Q 4° 38 P—B 3 
29 Kt—K 2 29 Kt—Kt 4 39 R—QBsq 39 PxP 
30 Kt—Kt3 30 Kt—K3 40 KtxP 40 B—Bsq 
31 Q-Q2 4I R—K sq 41 B—Q2 
Not with the idea of capturing 42 R—K7ch 42 K—Rsq 
the K R P, as B—Kt 4 would win 43 O—Q 2 43 P—Kt4 
the Q, but of planting a Kt at Q 5. 44 O—O 3 44 P—B4 
31 Q—Kt 2 45 KtxP 45 BxKt 
32 P—Kt5 32 K—R2 46 QO—Q 4ch_ 46 Resigns. 


A CHESS PUN. . 


Tne following paragraphs speak for themselves. They are from 
an amusing little book called ‘ The Literary Guillotine,’ which was 
_ published anonymously in New York and London, 1903. The book 
purports to be the trial of a number of supposedly dangerous authors, 
for various literary crimes, before a tribunal composed of Charles 
Battell Loomis, Mark Twain, Oliver Herford, and the anonymous 
author. On p. 162 Cyrus Townsend Brady, an American author, 
is at the bar, his examination being nearly at an end. 

‘““ Qh, just one moment, Mr. Brady!’ cried Mark Twain, as the 
great typewriter prepared to leave the stand. ‘There’s a question I’d 
like to ask you in regard to your story,‘‘ Hohenzollern.” I have the 
book here. On page 68 I find the following paragraph in regard to 
chess :—‘“‘ He (the Knight) spoke gloomily, and as his eyes fell upon 
the set of chessmen upon a table, he added, with an assumption of his 
former lightness, ‘Tne Emperor hath beaten me. ’Tis a new chess. 
‘The King hath checked the Knight.’’’ That’s a neat play on words, 
Mr. Brady, but, unfortunately, Germans do not know the word Knight 
in chess; they call the piece a ‘jumper.’ So, you see, your Hohen- 
zollern friend could never have made that pun.’ ”’ ' 

‘““* Your honour.’ replied the accused author, ‘if you will turn to 
the preface of the book, you will find that I used these words, then, 
as I thought it over, I concluded to put the book back in the days of 
Barbarossa. For one thing, nobody knows much about the days of 
Barbarossa, therefore liberties can be taken with impunity. You 
don’t know, your honour, what a comfort it is not to be troubled with 
a historical conscience !’ ”’ 

‘“*T can imagine,’ was Mark Twain’s dry reply. ‘I have read 
your books. You may resume your seat. Mr. Loomis, proceed with 
the next defendant.’ ”’ ALAIN C. WHITE. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


The solutions and acknowledgments of solutions of the positions 
published last month are in accordance with the announcement then 
made, held over until the May number. 

We take this opportunity of reminding our readers that we are 
always pleased to receive end-games that may be suitable for publica- 
tion on this page. Some readers perhaps compose end-game studies, 
but all must from time to time come across in actual play positions of 
the highest interest, whose subtleties may be lost entirely to the chess 
world if they are not at once noted down and made public. It 1s not, 
however, at all necessary that positions should be original to be of use 
for these competitions. Many studies have been published, but 
almost unknown ; still more have occurred in games, and have been 
unnoticed, because the best play was not adopted by the players. 

An end-game study, in our opinion, should have the following 
characteristics :—The play leading to the required result, should, 
besides being elegant, be capable of being certainly analysed. The 
position should be natural, and not too complicated, and generally 
every piece that appears should have some bearing on the result. It 
differs from a problem in that the number of moves is not limited ; 
from an adjudication study in that the result is certainly known, and 
does not depend upon opinion ; and from a mid-game or combination 
study in that the position is usually much simpler and more economical. 

But these considerations should not deter our readers from sending 
interesting positions, for we would rather examine a hundred unsuitable 
positions than miss one really good one. We will only add that it is 
most useful to give the source from which the position 1s obtained. 

We offer two prizes for the best solutions of the following positions 
received not later than May roth, 1910. They should be marked 
‘‘ Chess,”’ and addressed to Mr. C. EF. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, 
Brixton, London, S.W. | 


Position LXVI. Position LXVII. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
Y; EN Ves Gpzs' 
YU af ey o ) Gi 
YY, Ax <n <> Aa y / 
Z [S/; 2 U34, 2 7 
° “yy - 5 lla Wy 
Ye Yyyyae ©) r ey YH 
Ly “en YL a = Girt ™™ Ga 
Vi Yyy YG WY, Yi YYyyyy 
gy Z Yt fT Rec Yi ae YRSG Uff, 
TO ey es 7 71 ry = Aha ze shams rrere sthinied 
LL ae im lle Tn, Ul 
2 YE, | 
Z Yj, 
8 77 
wr : Vb 
YY Y , 
UY) yy 


WHITE. WHITE. 
White to play. What result? §== = Whiteto play. What result ? 
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END-GAME STUDIES. 


The following are the six leading positions in the recently concluded 
third end-game competition promoted by the Rigar Tageblatis :— 


First Prize. 
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White to play and win. 


Third Prize. 
By Professor J. BERGER. 


Whit 


e to play and araw. 


First Hon. Mention. 
By A. TROITZKY. 


Seog 


White to play and win. 


Second Prize.. 


By W. AND M. PLATOFF. 
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Fourth Prize. 


By Count J.DE VILLENEUVE ESCLAPON. 
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White to play and draw. 


Second Hon. Mention. 
By K. A. L. KUBBEL. 


Fee h ee 


beaetenen 


White to play and draw. 
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“B.C.M.”’ CORRESPONDENCE TOURNEY. 


We fear that in our efforts to make mattcrs run as smoothly as 
possible for the competitors we did not reserve sufficient power to deal 
with games protracted unduly. We hoped to have been able to start 
play in the finals some weeks ago, aud might have done so had we agreed 
to allow draws to be recorded in games which did not warrant such a 
concession. The following diagrams show the positions in the two 
unfinished games just before we go to press. 


Position after Black’s 66th move. Position after Black’s 58th move. 
BLACK (MR. S. ROBINSON). BLACK (MR. T. C. —— 


— cater Py 2 


Y, el 
im wi: 2 
acd Ls 
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“a 


8 
ooo me 


WHITE (MR. W. HARRIS). WHITE = J. PENYER). 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEDIZEVALISM IN CHESS PROBLEM STUDY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 
I feel it my duty to reply to the mild attack made upon me by Mr. 
White (whose work in the cause of chess I value highly, and with whose aims I 
am in sympathy) when he reproaches me for my carelessness in omitting to give 
dates to any of my problems. I can also put myself right with your esteemed 
Problem Editor who has ‘‘ damned with faint praise ’? my unassuming book. 

I regard the entire art of problem composition as a mode of self-expression, 
and have always, as far as possible, endeavoured to be distinct and original. 
I have never once during my career taken another man’s ideas knowingly ; my 
method of composition defies attempts at analysis. I simply take out the men, 
and wait for inspiration, and when an idea occurs to me I set it as poetically and 
beautifully as I can. I am not a worshipper at the shrine of Economy. I don’t 
believe that economy has a right to the throne it occupies. Nature is not 
economical. 

Again, in order to be quite certain that my work should be perfectly original, 
for years I purposely abstained from examining any problems by other composers. 
Your problem editor chides me for this; well, I am not convinced by his argu- 
ments, For the fact remains that I continued to win prizes without the aid of 
study, and Mr. Laws is absolutely alone in his attitude towards me on that 
question. Even Mr. White accords me satisfactory credentials as a manipulator 
of the pieces. Is not the evidence of proficiency success, and is not prize-winning 
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the evidence of success ? Why, then, should I have given up my successful work 
on purpose to study problems? To lose my individuality, probably ? 

To Mr. White's charge I plead guilty, but beg to offer excuses which I believe 
will to some extent cause him to sympathise with me. 

As a boy, I composed many problems, and obtained much praise. I confess 
that it had the effect of ‘‘turning my head’’ somewhat. I was so often in print 
that I believed it an unnecessary labour to cut out the chess columns or make notes 
-of the dates of them; and since my own private collection was lost when I was 
at college, at a time when I was to some extent embarrassed about my degree 
examination, I found myself at the age of twenty without a single record of my 
problem work. By searching the columns I have collected a few, but the majority 
of my problems have been reconstructed from memory. Most of the problems 
which Mr. White gives as similar in idea to mine are, as he himself surmises, later 
than my own, though some are earlier. I can, however, affirm that I had never 
seen any of them before I opened my magazine this month. 

I hope you will be able to give me this opportunity of making this explanation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chandos, Park Road, A. G. FELLOWS. 
Watford, March 12th, 1910. 


OBITUARY. 


It is with deep sorrow that we record the premature death of Mr. 
C. W. Jeffrey, of Leeds, who passed away on February 26th, at the age 
_of thirty, after a short illness of about ten days’ duration. The immediate 
cause of death was hemorrhage of 
the lungs, a severe attack of which 
his delicate constitution was unable 
to overcome. 

Respected and greatly esteemed 
by all who knew him, or enjoyed 
his friendship, the death of Mr. 
Jeffrey is a heavy loss to Northern 
chess, particularly to Leeds, and 
Yorkshire generally. 

He was an ardent worker in 
promoting the best interests of the 
game; he represented his club on 
the Committée of the Yorkshire’ 
Association; his county on the 
Executive of the Northern Union, 
and for some years prior to his death 
fulfilled the duties of Captain of the 
Leeds Chess Club with such courtesy 
and tact that he endeared himself 
; not only to the members of.his club, 

We JBREREY. but also to the officials and players 
-of other chess societies with whom he was brought into contact. He 
ranked high in the first class of Yorkshire, and for two years—1906-7— 
won championship honours. Last year he became possessor of the 
silver Cup of the Leeds Club, and having won it three times he 
presented another trophy for competition. 
The funeral took place at Lawnswood Cemetery, Leeds, and was 
attended by the president, officials, and many members of the Leeds 
.and other chess clubs. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


It is rather surprising to read that the Chess Club of Moscow 
numbers no more than 40 members. The Riga Club has a membership: 
of 60. 


The St. Petersburg Chess Club is arranging a match for the 
championship of Russia between A. K. Rubinstein and O. S. Bernstein. 
Both masters have expressed their willingness to embark on the contest. 
Half the necessary stakes (2,000 roubles) have already been subscribed 
in St. Petersburg. 


At a simultaneous exhibition given by Rubinstein at the Moscow 
Club against 35 opponents, play started at 8-30 p.m. and proceeded till 
3-15 the next morning. With no suspicion of an anti-climax, the 
Russian journal from which we take this news details the result of 
the play instead of the result on the players. It sounds strange to our 
English ears to learn that at the conclusion of the last game a “‘ supper ”’ 
was given in Rubinstein’s honour, the “night” very properly con- 
cluding at five o’clock in the morning. It is not surprising to find 
that Rubinstein was completely exhausted by his week’s work at the 
Moscow Club, for the evening referred to was in no way exceptional, 
except for the ‘‘ supper.” 


"Varsities Chess Week in London.—We append a brief summary 
of the results of the matches contested by the combined teams of the 
Universities in Iondon last month. It 1s a matter for regret that the 
. match against the House of Commons, and the contest against the 
American Universities were not played. The first is postponed, but the 
Cable Match is likely to be abandoned. 


Mar. 15—-Combined Universities 11 Metropolitan , 9 
,» 16—City of London... .. 134 Combined Universities 63 
»» i7—Combined Universities 13 Insurance : .7 
, 18—Sydenham .. .. .. 12 Combined Universities 8 
,, 19--Combined Universities 64 London Universities . 54 


Oxford v. Cambridge.—The thirty-eighth annual match between 
the ’Varsities was contested on March a2ist, at St. George’s Chess Club, 
2, Savile Row, London, and resulted in a decisive victory for th- 
Cantabs by 44 to 24. The aggregate record now stands as follows :— 
Cambridge, 22 wins; Oxford, 13 wins; the remaining three matches 
were draws. Six of the Oxford team for this year played in the 1909 
match, but Cambridge included three freshmen. Score :— 

CAMBRIDGE. OXFORD. 
Mr. J. M. Bee (St. Cath.).. Mr. R. Lob (Worcester)... 
Mr. F. R. Hoare (Trinity) Mr. A. P. Waterfield (Ch. Ch. y 
Mr. H. E. Foster (Trinity) Mr. H. N. Bewley (Wadham) 
Mr. G. H. Stevens (Caius) Mr. E. H. McGrath (Ch. Ch.) .. 
Mr. S. M. Sulaiman (Christ’s). . Mr. R. W. Burgess (Lincols) . 
Mr. F. E. Southwell (St. Cath.) Mr. A. G. Macfarlane (W orcester) 
Mr. F. J. Saunders (Christ’s) . Mr. B. A. Bull (Jesus) 4 


= met pobetes et O te 
>| 
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Mr.S. D. Khadalikar, of Borgaun, India,writes us :—“ While studying 
the first game of the match Lasker v. Janowski, published in December, 
1909, B.C.M., I fouud that instead 
of the 19th move, Kt—R 4,19 Kt x 
P ch would have given Dr. Lasker 
a win at follows :—19 KtxP ch, 
PxKt; 20 Q—R 5 ch, P—Kt 3; 
21 OxP, R—K Kt sq; 22 P— 
QO Kt4, Kt—Q2; 23QxBP, and 
White has three Pawns for the 


BLACK (M. JANOWSKI). 


a, “ae KE Oe yy, Piece, and a winning position. | 
jg 2 Uwe Gj If at the 20th turn Black 
Yfyyp ~ moves the King, White regains 
YY &\ Yj ; 
Ll yy Ll yyy the piece by 22 P—Q Kt 4, with 
MY G7, 2 Uy two Pawns advantage. 
Uber», Werte ‘“T hope that you will publish 


this analysis, and that your readers. 
—- — will discuss the sacrifice, at I do 

PEER ORGA not see it suggested in the notes.’ 
For the benefit of those who would like to examine the 

position after Black’s 18th move, K—B 2, we append a diagram. 


Birmingham and District.—After the meritorious performance of 
the Birmingham C.C., at Manchester, it was hoped to do at least equally 
well at home against Liverpool, but it was not to be, and the visitors 
won (Saturday, February 19th) by 74to 44. Against Oxford University 
on Saturday, March 5th, at the Midland Insitute, the Birmingham 
C.C. was successful, the score being :— 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. A. J. Mackenzie. . 
Mr. H. E. Price 

Mr. F. McCarthy... 
Mr. E. E. Westbury... 
Mr. A. P. T. Kerr 

Dr. Rowland Winn .. 
Mr. H. Powell .. 

Mr. F. Mills 


Mr. G. E. Sherwin 


Oo 
ol ms mt Re mt tp er Os 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. R. Lob 24 ear 
Prof. A. Dolci .. .. 

Mr. A. B. Waterfield 

Mr. H.N. Bewley 

Mr. R. W. Burgess . 

Mr. A. G. Macfarlane 

Mr. A.J. Dash .. 

Mr. C. R. Griffith 

Mr. B.A. Ball .. 


N 
we | O ONM OM CKO 


The local Invitation Tourney has not made much progress as yet, 


Terrill having made the best start. 


Middlesex v. Devon.—This match, in the semi-final of the $.C.C.U. 
competition was played on 19th March, at Salisbury, with the following 


score ‘-— 
MIDDLESEX. 
Mr. R. P. Michell 
Mr. W. Ward .. 
Mr. R. C. Griffith 
Mr. J. Mahood .. 
Mr. J. H. White 


ml tobe 4 topes 4 


DEVON. 
Dr. R. Dunstan 
Mr. T. Taylor .. 
Mr. A. F. Morrell 
Mr. E. A. Robinson .. 
Mr. H. J. Stretton .. 


Om Om O 
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r. J. T. Heppell o Mr.R.S. Owen I 
Ma. P. Healey .. 1 Mr. J. E. D. Moysey O 
Mr. A. Beamish 4 Mr. A. P. Waterfield 4 
Mr. H. V. Buttfield. 1 Mr. A. L. Noake oO 
Mr. H. V. Crane 1 Mr.H.D’O. Bernard .. .. .. Oo 
Mr. W. H. Watts 1 Mr. E. Palmer... .. .. .. .. O 
Mr. W. H. Regan 1 Mr. R. S&S. Park.. fe) 
Mr. E. S. Michell 1 Mr. A. W. Peet. fe) 
Mr. E. J. Brooks 1 Rev. H. Bremridge. : fe) 
Mr. C. R. Witham .. o Mr. W. Ball ; I 
Mr. W. M. Hardman 1 Mr. A. Fisher fo) 
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Middlesex will now meet Kent in the final on Saturday, 23rd April, 
at the City of London Chess Club. 


Owing to want of space, we were unable last month to chronicle 
the result of the ninth annual Kitchen Memorial Correspondence Tourna- 
ment, won by Mr. H. A. Burton, of Pontefract, with 6 wins and 1 draw. 
Second in the score sheet was Mr. W. C. Wilson, of the Bradford Club, 
only 4 point below the winner. Full score :— 


| o 
aldiaelel EB 
si elGiaisig) Jel. 
SiS/ S/S 5} El Sig) 4 
Alel/a;)e/aielelale 
|} 
Mr. H. A. Burton, Pontefract ——| 4} 1r]r{}]riri aid. |63 
Mr. C. Wilson, Bradford et 1)/ ry st] rt3rit] 1] 6 
Mr. F. Schofield, Crossgates | O|OrM—) rr] rt] rf rt ry § 
Mr. A. Thomas, Bradford .. |O}o0};o;—j; 1] 3 14,71 4 3 
Mr. J. W. Morton, Bradford . ;o}s;o;olj~o}] rid} 24 
Mr. J. H. Turner, ‘Ashton-on- Mersey o;}/0O;oO]; 4} 1 i-—} oO] 1 | 24 
Mr. T. W. Tate, Wigan ; : o;/o};/o/]4]o;1 /—|~4 4 2 
Mr. A. Illingworth, Leeds . o [*o | o |/*o [fo |} o | $ |-—] 4 


*Infraction of Time Limit. 

Previous winners have been—1902, Mr. A. Denham, Huddersfield ; 
1903, Rev. S. Walker, Bradford ; 1904, Mr. J. A. Woollard, Bradford ; 
1905, Mr. W. Gledhill, Dacre Banks ; 1906, Mr. H. E. Wright, Middles- 
brough ; 1907, Mr. James Bland, Bradford ; 1908, tie between Mr. 
I. M. Brown, Bradford; Mr. F. P. Wildman, Leeds; and Mr. F. D. 
Yates, Leeds; 1909, Mr. W. Atkinson, Hull. 


The match by telegraph between the Moscow and the Riga clubs, 
referred to in our last number, is progressing rapidly. We reproduce 
the play as given in the last number of Schachmatnoje Obozrente : 

Moscow (White) v. Riga (Black)—1 P—Q 4, P—Q 4; 2 Kt—K B3, 
P—K 3; 3 P—Q B4, P—QB4; 4QP XP,KP xP; 5 Kt—QB3, 
Kt—Q B 3; 6 P—K Kt 3, Kt— B3; 7 B—Kt5, PXP; 8K KtxP, 
B—Q B 4; 9 KtxKt, PxKt; 10 P—K 3, P—K R 3; 11 BxKt, 
xB (See Diagram). 
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Riga (White) v. Moscow (Black).—1 P—K 4, P—K 3; 2 P—Q 4, 
P—Q4; 3 Kt—Q B3, Kt—K B3; 4B—K Kt5, B—K Kt5; 5 PxP, 
OxP; 6BxKt, BxKtch; 7 PxXB, PXB; 8 Kt—B 3, P—Kt 3; 
9 P—Kt 3, B—Kt 2; 10 B—Kt 2,Q-Q R 4; 11Q0—Q 3, Kt—_Q 2; 
12 Castles (K R), P—Q B 4; 13 Kt—Q 2, BXB; 14 KxB, PxP; 
15 PxP (See Diagram). 


Game I. 


Position after Black’s 11th move. 


BLACK (RIGA). 


Li, 
YM, == 7% 

YY 

Upssis ts 


tj Y 
Z Y 
“Ah f Vf Wp Hi 
/ Y S,, 
Wi, Wiis - 


Y Y 

Cw 
Uy Uy 
Yh Mee 7, G 


Uf, 7 ,, oo = ae 4. ae Zz YI 
Yfyge FA jj} YFG 
Yt 


4 


Yj 
Yj 


Us UY Uy Y 
444 . Cthe 
Y Yj Vp hips, YU f “Uf, 
YMé Hs rs OF 7 Vie 
YLRYG, 4 
RCAY: Z 


WHITE (MOSCOW). 


Game II. 


Position after White’s 15th move. 
BLACK (MOSCOW). 


Yj, Wp 
C YY eB, Ge 
Yyyy WY; ty Y— 4 
re or VHT Ei oe LA WH = Yj [am 
WYGyy Ui} Yyy WY 
Yn Yi YY Yj YY 
My G UY“ jj Yy Uy 
; yy YUM Yijyyyy Yy 
|G , Ytjtpj# Yj Yj Y 
VWtiiistle irae VILLE % y 4a WII CZ Yyyy, > 
YY Yj YOM 
Uy Yr GH YZ 
YG, Gy, 27 TY 
Soa bbe p>) “0 Wisttlh yy Y OT 9 yyy yy Visite, » y, Ua 
ety Uff YU, Yy 
. 4, UY % Yy Yi Yiu 
Uist YH Us 


Yj YX WY } 
Wt) Y, Ves WH LLL LL, Wy; Yy Uy Wy j 
Uy UY Wy YY 
Yi, U4 Yu, ll 
“Wy YY“ é 


YcrV3 


Yi 


Sf th fed OL, SSSSSIS/, ¢ yy, Lj, A 7 

mi, i Yyyeiywyey 
Y= Yyyy Yy EG 
AZ Wy Yj, S39 Yl 


WHITE (RIGA). 


Midland C.C. Union.—The two matches which we report below 
decided the sectional contests for the county championship. Shrop- 
shire met Leicestershire, at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on 
Thursday, February 24th, and after scoring 5 each on finished 
games, secured the odd game victory on adjudication. Score :— 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Mr. F.Smart .. 
Mr. F. Clayton 
Mr. G. H. Lock 
Mr. J.C. Douglas 
Mr. E. Groom rae 
Mr. F. W. Forrest... 
Mr. W. H. Greenhalgh 
Mr. W. E. Baddeley. . 
Mr.G.A. Probert .. 
Mr. EF. Arblaster 
Mr. P. D. Charles 
Mr. R. F. L. Burton 


6 


Q| mM OM O eNO HO 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Mr.E.H.Collier .. .. 1. 1. *F 
Dr.H.Mason .. .. .. .. .. *O 
Mr. A. C. Garratt 
Mr. A. Underwood 
Mr. T. C. Elder 
Mr. A. Wright .. .. .. 
Mr. V. H. Lovell ee Yee 
Mr.N.K. Lee .. 

Ald. A.A. Bumpus .. 
Mr. A. F. Atkins 

Mr. W. Goodman 

Mr. H.L. Gardiner .. 


wn 
me | OHO ab OH 


* Adjudicated by Mr. H. E. Atkins. 


The Oxfordshire-Worcestershire match was played at Oxford, on 
the following Saturday. The home side was very strong, and the 
Worcestershire team, much weakened in comparison with former 
years, did rather well under the circumstances. Score :— 


Mr. A. J. Basford 

Mr. R. W. Burgess .. 
Mr. G. Breakwell ' 
wMr. E. E. Shepherd .. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. F. S. Smith : Mr. F. McCarthy 

Mr. R. Lob Or! wks Mr. FE. E. Westbury 

Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt Mr. E. E. Sparshott 

Mr.A.Dolci .. .. Mr. E. F. Fardon 

Mr. A. P. Waterfield Mr. F. L. Jelf 

Mr. H.N. Bewley Mr. H. G. Davey 

Mr. W. L. Biggs Mr. R. H. Peck 

Mr. E. Howes .. Mr. F. G. Hale 


Dr. A. G. C. Irvine 
Mr. H. Powell .. 
Mr.j.Alger.. 
Mr. R. Eccleshall 


n 
el Shoei ewe eos 
me | HO me OM HOMO O 4 hb 


In the Northern section, Staffordshire pass into the final round 
with 3 points, Shropshire having 2 points and Leicestershire 1. In the 
Southern section Oxfordshire score the full 4 points, Warwickshire 
having 2 points and Worcestershire 0. This is the first time Oxford- 
shire have reached the final. Staffordshire have figured in the last 
round on a number of occasions, but have never won the contest 
outright. | 


Northern Union Championship.—The final round in this season’s 
contest was reached on March 19th, when Cheshire entertained York- 
shire, on twenty-five boards, at the White Lion Hotel, Stockport. 
Play started about 3-20, and stopped at 7-20 p.m. The fight was close 
throughout, and though at one stage Yorkshire held a lead of three 
points, their opponents soon reduced the gap, and finally the scores 
were 22 each, with three positions for adjudication. No less than 
twelve players originally selected to represent Yorkshire were unable 
to take the field, chiefly owing to illness. After the match the teams 
were entertained by the Cheshire Association, Mr. Rhodes Marriott in 
the chair. The toasts honoured were ‘“ The King,” ‘‘ The Yorkshire 
Association,’’ proposed by Mr. Marriott and acknowledged by Mr. I. M. 
Brown. ‘“‘ The Cheshire Association,’ which was given by Mr. 
Woollard, and responded to by Mr. Coates; ‘‘ The Northern Union,” 
proposed by Mr. Jas. Burtinshaw, and acknowledged by Mr. G. E. 
Panton, assistant secretary, who said he was glad to announce that a 
County Association had been founded in Lincolnshire, and he hoped 
the time would come when the county would be a competitor for the 
Northern trophy. Mr. Blackburne’s award gives one win to each side 


and a draw, as indicated below. 
YORKSHIRE. 


CHESHIRE. 


Mr. H. E. Atkins (Huddersfield) 4 Mr. H. B. Lund (Stockport) .. 4 
Mr. F. D. Yates (Leeds)... .. .. *o Mr. C. Coates (Stockport) a | 
Mr. H. R. Ibbotson (Dewsbury).. 1 Mr. Rhodes Marriott (Sale) fe) 
Mr. G. Shories (Bradford) . oO Mr. F. J. Macdonald (Hoylake) I 
Mr. J. E. Hall (Bradford) 4 «60 Mr. H. Farnsworth (Stockport) 4 
Mr. E. Dale (Sheffield) i 1 Mr. F. Lowenthal (Altrincham) O 
Mr. J. A. Woollard (Bradford) o Mr. N. Clissold (New Brighton) I 
Mr. F. P. Wildman (leeds) Oo Mr. T. G. O’Feeley (Chester) .. I 
Mr. M. Jackson (Hull) . 4 )=©6 Mr. M. Sutcliffe (Stockport) .. 4 
Mr. G. Barron (Hull) 8 *4 Mr. J. C. Chambers (Sale) *} 
Mr. R. H. Philip (Hull) .. 4 Mr. N.P. Milne (Stockport) .. $ 
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‘Mr. W. H. Sparkes (Sheffield) . 4 Mr.H. Bennett (Rock Ferry). . 4 
Mr. D. H. Smythe (Sheffield). . o Mr. J. Burtinshaw (Stockport) I 
Mr. H. Burton (Pontefract) 1 Mr. R.C. Boyce (Altrincham) O 
Mr. I. M. Brown (Bradford) .. 1 Mr. G. Osborne (Stockport) O 
Mr. A. C. Ivimy (Leeds).. 4 Mr. A. Sheldon (Liskeard) - a F 
Mr. J. B. Oates (Dewsbury) 1 Mr. C. Newhouse (Birkenhead) .. oO 
Mr. W. Batley (Sheffield) *: Mr. W. B. Beckwith (Stockport) .. *o 
Mr. S. Ward (Sheffield) . : Oo Mr. R. Jones (Rock Ferry) I 
Mr. W. C. Wilson (Bradford)... o Mr. C. E. Collinge (Sale).. : I 
Mr. A. Thomas (Bradford) 1 Mr. A. Carter (Macclesfield) .. re) 
Mr. F. W. Darby (Leeds) 4 Mr. J. Haigh (Birkenhead) 4 
Mr. R. C. Thorp (Leeds). . Oo Mr. A. Smith (Stockport) tas 1 
Mr. H. Ford (Bradford)... 4 Mr. S. Broadbridge (Northenden).. 4 
Mr. D. S. Williams (Bradford) 1 Mr. A. Waterhouse (Northenden).. oO 

124 124 

* Adjudicated. 


Chess in Scotland : “‘ Spens ”’ Cup Tourney.—The final tie in this 
event was played at Edinburgh, on 5th March, and resulted in Dundee 
winning the cup for the year, as below. Dundee will therefore once 
more enter the senior contest for the ‘‘ Richardson ’’ Cup next season. 
Score of final tie :— 


DUNDEE. CENTRAL, 

Mr. H. J. M. Thoms oe 1 Mr. A. Jackson* O 
Mr. D. Spankie 1 Mr. Jj. M‘Turk . O 
Mr. H. Turriff .. o Mr.J.R. Draper I 
Mr. C. Heath .. 1 Mr. A. V. Logie oO 
Mr. C. Martyn .. 4 Mr. W. Brand Young 4 
Dr. Dickson... 4 Mr. J. Lothian .. 4 
Mr. C. Griffiths. . oO Mr. J. Tennant I 

4 3 


Glasgow League.—Division ‘A’ has been won by the Glasgow 
Club, with a score of 9 points out of a possible 10 ; Queen’s Park (last 
year’s winner) being second, with 7 points. Division ‘ B’ has been won 
by Central, and Division ‘C’ by the Pearce Institute C.C. 

In the West of Scotland Championship Tourney, Mr. Walter Scott 
is the probable winner, with 6 points, and one game to play. Mr. W. 
Gibson stands second, with 1 point less, and one game to play. The 
Glasgow C.C. Championship Tourney is not quite finished either, but 
Messrs. Gibson, Scott, and A. Murray have the best scores, and one of 
these three players should win. 

The twenty-seventh annual Congress of the Scottish Chess 
Association opens at Messrs. Ferguson & Forrester’s, 129, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, on 25th March, and in the championship tourney 
Mr. A. J. Mackenzie (present Scottish champion) will defend his title. 
Should he again win, the cup becomes his own property, as he has 
already won it two years in succession. Other events include a Minor 
‘Tourney and‘a Lightning Handicap. ‘The Ladies’ Congress opens at 
the same place on 28th March, and the chief event decides the ladies’ 
championship of Scotland, there being also two secondary tourneys. 
Mr. J. D. Chambers has kindly presented a brilliancy prize of one guinea 
to be competed for in the ladies’ association tourneys. 

Edinburgh C.C. v. Glasgow C.C.—An inter-club match of 20 a-side, 
between these two leading clubs, was played at Edinburgh, on 12th 
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March, and won by a handsome majority, by the Glasgow visitors, who 
were hospitably entertained by the home club, at the Grand Restaurant. 
Score :— 


GLASGOW. EDINBURGH. 

Mr. W. Gibson ws 4 Mr. G. W. Richmord 4 
Mr. John Russell -  £=Mr.H. Jackson ; + 
Mr. James Birch - O Mr. W.M. Whitelaw I 
Mr. A.J. Neilson .. - $ Mr. David Simpson .. $ 
Mr. L. Leishman .. . 4 Mr.R.A.S. Rankin.. 4 
Mr. C. Wardhaugh .. - $$ #£=Mr.jJ.Crum 4 
Mr. Chas. Macdonald -. 4 ODr.R. Wyse .. 4 
Dr. J. Forrester ae oe, hee ud 1 Mr. P. A. Christie oO 
Mr. John Macdonald + Mr. D.A. Davidson 4 
Mr. F.G. Harris’. . I Mr. W. Tait : ve) 
Mr. J. M. Nichol . 4 #£=Mr.£. Shanks .. $ 
Mr. R. Wingate ‘ - I  Mr.G. Dickson.. oO 
Mr. J. M. Finlayson. . - I £Mr. T. Adams .. oO 
Mr. T. C. Rutledge .. - I Mr.C.L. Ellis .. oO 
Mr. Jas. Muirhead .. - $ #£=Mr. P. Nisbet .. 4 
Mr. J. Ferrie - I Mr. F. Spence .. oO 
Mr. D. Robertson . I Dr. C.F. Knight fe) 
Mr. H. Dobson... . I Mr.H.S. Wallace oO 
Mr.C. Grant .. . I Mr. T.B.Rees.. : re) 
Mr. W. Kemp .. - I Mr. W.M. Mossman oO 

144 54 


Falkirk beat Stirling by 5 games to 2 in an inter-club match, 
played at Falkirk, on 10th March. Alloa beat Dunfermline by 114 
games to 34, in a match played at Dunfermline, on 19th March; and 
on the same day, in Fifeshire League, Kelty beat Kirkcaldy by 4 games 
to 2, at Kirkcaldy. 

Burns (Glasgow) close their season with an Invitation Lightning 
Tourney, to be held on or about 22nd March, at Burns’ Tea Rooms ; 
and the Central C.C. are giving a Smoking Concert, we understand. 


The Cable Match : Great Britain v. United States of America.— 
The most important event in the chess world last month was the 
12th contest by cable—Great Britain versus United States of America, 
for possession of the Newnes trophy. Wide interest was aroused by 
the match, it being known that the respective officials were making 
great efforts to secure the best possible teams. The playing strength 
and credentials of each prospective combatant were closely scrutinised, 
and preference finally given to men of acknowledged strength who 
were known to be in hard practice. In the search for the latest form 
the American organisers promoted a special tournament, doubtless 
actuated by the fact that some of the players to be opposed were 
leading in the current contest for the championship of the City of 
London Chess Club. Both sides introduced men who have not pre- 
viously taken part in Cable matches. Mr. F. D. Yates, of Leeds, and 
Mr. G. A. Thomas, of Southsea, were drafted into the British team, 
and both fully justified the confidence reposed in them.. Three fresh 
men—Messrs. Black, Rosenfeld, and Meyer—represented America, 
and when the final result of the match is made known it will probably 
be found that their aggregate score will read 1 win, 1 loss, and 1 draw. 
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The match was contested on Friday and Saturday, March 11th and 
12th, the British players being located in handsome and spacious rooms 
at the Savoy Hotel, London. Play started about 2-30 p.m. on the 
Friday, and when hostilities ceased for the day the British team had 
made very satisfactory progress, except, perhaps, on boards 1 and 3, 
where the Americans appeared to have slight positional advantages. 

Mr. Atkins’ game was distinctly superior. Mr. Yates was a Pawn 
blus. Mr. Blake and Mr. Thomas had both secured the better develop- 
ment, whilst Mr. Wahltuch and Mr. Wainwright had each a position 
full of promise to men who go out to win, as these players do when there 
is the slightest chance of success rewarding their efforts. Mr. Michell 
and Mr. Ward held positions quite equal to those of their opponents, 
though Mr. Ward was under the pressure which is usually associated 
with the Sicilian Defence. It is a remarkable fact that in all the six 
Cable matches in which he has taken part, Mr. Ward has always had 
to direct the Black forces. Play on the Saturday started at three 
o'clock, and in about an hour Mr. Barry resigned to Mr. Atkins. The 
American representative adopted the French Defence, and for his 7th 
move played the inferior K—Q sq. We hope to present this fine game 
next month, together with those won by Messrs. Wahltuch, Yates, 
and Wainwright. 

The next contribution to the score sheet was the draw between 
Hodges and Lawrence, which was followed by another draw in the game 
Schweitzer v. Ward. The former player, after missing a clear win, 
reached a position in which he had either to draw by perpetual check 
or lose the ‘‘ exchange,” and wisely elected to force the draw. After 
the interval for dinner, matters went steadily in favour of the British 
team, the games of Yates, Wainwright, Wahltuch, and Thomas im- 
proving so much that just on time for ceasing play the opponents of 
Yates and Wainwright capitulated. Shortly after this Mr. Blake 
resigned, bringing the score to 44 to 24 in favour of Great Britain. 
Then the Americans offered to draw the games at boards 4 (Wahltuch) 
and g (Thomas), but the offer was declined, and rightly so, as the 
positions were manifestly in favour of the British players. Finally it 
was decided to refer both these games and the position, Marshall v. 
Blackburne, to the umpire, Baron Rothschild, of Vienna. 

Mr. Hoffer, in his report in The Field, gives play indicating two 
demonstrable wins, and anticipates the award by publishing the full 
score of the contest as 64 to 34 in favour of Great Britain. The arrange- 
ments for the match were excellent, and reflected the highest credit on 
Mr. J. Walter Russell, hon. secretary of the City of London Chess Club. | 

If the British team is successful next year, the trophy will become 
the property of the City Club. We hope ultimate success will reward 
the éfforts of the committee, whose spirited policy in drafting new blood 
of fighting capacity into the team this year met with general approval. 
A great responsibility was put upon Wahltuch and Yates in placing 
them so high in the team, but they are players who do not shirk fighting, 
and if defeated may be counted upon to “‘ go down with the flag flying.” 

Mr. Thomas is also a player who can be relied upon to face the foe 
without flinching. D 2 
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Just before going to press we hear that the British side resigned 
Mr. Blackburne’s game, and the umpire has awarded wins to 
Messrs. Wahltuch and Thomas. ; 


ENGLAND . AMERICA. 

Mr. J. H. Blackburne , o Mr. F. J. Marshall .. I 
Mr. H. E. Atkins 1 Mr.F.J.Barry.. O 
Mr. T. F. Lawrence.. 4 Mr. A. B. Hodges 4 
Mr. V. L. Wahltuch.. 1 Mr. H. Voigt .. *o 
Mr. F. D. Yates... 1 Mr. G.H. Wolbrecht re) 
Mr. G. E. Wainwright .. «- I Mr. S$. L. Stadelman fe) 
Mr. W. Ward... .. .. .. .. 4} £=%Mr.G. J. Schweitzer 4 
Mr. J: H. Blake we ee ey) ee) COC Mri RL T. Black. I 
Mr. G. A. Thomas .. ‘ 1 Mr. H. Rosenfeld *o 
Mr. R. P. Michell 4 Mr. J. B. Meyer 4 

33 


6 
” Ak judicated. 
’ Mr. Voigt, who is a leading player of the Franklyn Chess Club, 
Philadelphia, has taken part in all the Cable Matches, excepting the 
years 1904, 1905, and 1906, and prior to meeting Mr. Wahltuch had 
the excellent record of three wins and five draws. He defeated 
Lawrence, Wainwright, and Trenchard, and drew against Atkins, 
Blackburne, Bellingham (twice), and Jacobs—an exceptionally fine score. 
Many people expected that Showalter would again be found in the 
American team this year, but prior to the contest he addressed the 
following letter to the Chairman of the Brooklyn Chess Club, in whose 
officials is vested the control of the Cable Match for the American side :— 
‘Dear Mr. Chittenden,—I should have answered you weeks ago, 
but I was reluctant to burn the bridge behind me, by declaring myself 
finally out of the Cable Match. In fact, until now I have retained 
some slight hope of being able to come—a hope that I am at last forced 
to give up altogether. I am very sorry, indeed. I presume it is hardly 
necessary for me to say that, for I still enjoy a keen contest at chess 
more than anything. It is simply and actually impracticable for me 
to come to New York to play, and that’s the whole case in a nutshell. 
I am also sorry that I have given you any reason to count myself as a 
probable member of the team for the season, and I hope you will have 
no difficulty in finding a satisfactory substitute for me. 
“With very best wishes for the success of our team, I remain, 
sincerely yours, “J. W. SHOWALTER.” 


Mr.Stasch Mlotkowski,who played on the American side in last year’s 
Cable Match, and who, on February 22nd, won first prize in the 13th 
tournament of the Pennsylvania State Chess Association, directs 
our attention to the fact that a game Janowski and Soldatenskoff 
versus Iasker and Taubenhaus, published in the January, I9g10, issue 
of the American Chess Bulletin, is almost an exact duplicate of a game 
played by Soldatienkoff against Dournovo, vide B.C.M., 1900, pp. 504. 
Mr. Mlotkowski says :—‘‘ In the early part of the game, a Danish 
Gambit, there is a transposition of moves, and the mate is given at a 
different square, otherwise the farties are identical. You will note 
that the name of Janowski’s partner is almost the same as that of 
the winner of the original game.” 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


MATCH : LASKER v. SCHLECHTER. | 
The notes by Mr. Hoffer are taken from The Field , those by Mr. 
Gunsberg appeared in the Notts Guardian ; the remaining notes we 
reproduce from the Deutsche Schachzeitung, of which Herr Schlechter 
is co-editor with Professor Berger. 


GAME No. 3,279. 


The sixth game, played on January 29th and 3oth, rgro, at the 
Hotel de Rome, Berlin. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. Can hardly be good, not only 
Dr. LASKER. Herr C. SCHLECHTER. because it weakens White’s Pawn, 
but because now that the Black 
ee : ue Knight is off the board Black B 
4 ne 3 —Q B3 is more useful for the defence on 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—OR3 K 2 than on Q B 4; asa matter 
4 B—QR4 4 Kt—B 3 of fact, many players disapprove 
5 Castles 5 KtxP of playing the B anywhere else 
6 P— 6 P—O Kt but to K 2.—Gunsberg. 
Q4 Q 4 Dr. Tarrasch remarks as follows 
7 B—Kt 3 7 P=O4 in the Berlin Lokal Anzteger :— 
8 P—OR4 8 R—Q Kt sq ‘Remarkable! A nervous move, 
The best continuation is Having HO ODjece). Wer acuing tie 
KtxQ P as is seen from the 8th White Cuceus wie ang (Crving 
; back the opposing Bishop to 
a defend the King’s wing. There 
g RPXP g R PxXP were many more atach ing oye: 
= at White’s service. For example, 
a es ae aS Q—Q 3 and Kt—Kt 5, either of 
a 3 11 B-QB4 which would have resulted in 
ee eee An improvement on the weakening the Black King’s wing. 
move of B—K 2, as previously For instance, 15 OQO—Q 3, P—Kt 3; 
played, though great care has to be 16 B—Kt 5, B—K 2; 17 Q—K 3, 
taken of the Knight on K 5.— with good attacking prospects. Or 
Gunsberg. | 15 Kt—Kt 5, P—R 3; 16 O—Q 3, 
Se A Bee aes The defence formerly P—Kt 3; 17 KtxB, QxKt; 
favoured by the Vienna School has 18 B—R 6, with two Bishops and 
gone out of fashion lately, having. a fine attack.” 
been considered not quite satis- [These continuations are not so 
factory for Black, although its formidable as is implied. In the 
possibilities have not been suffi- first variation, Q—K 3 is met with 
ciently exhausted to warrant so P—K B 3, and 15 Kt—Kt 5 by 
severe a verdict. In the fourth B—K B 4, and White has no 
game Schlechter played 11.., B— attack; 16 Bx B, QxB; 17 Qx 
K 2, the text move being of a more P, KtxK P; 18 OxB, KtxKt, 
aggressive nature.—Hoffer. ch. ] 
12 QKt—Qz2_ 12 Castles 15 B—-K2 
13 B—B2 13 KtxKt .... Better than 15.., B—Kt 3, 
I x Kt I —O 2 the Bishop being urgently required 
42 42-2 to strengthen the defence.—Hoffer. 
Sarton: 14.., R—K sq, which was 
adopted by Dr. Tarrasch against | c't¢rt7t I5.., B—Kt 2 would 
Max Weiss,. at Frankfort-on- be a fatal mistake, because of 
Maine in 1887, is also applicable. 16 Q—Q 3, P—Kt 3; 17 B_Kt 5. 
See game Lipke v. Marco, Vienna, 
15 P—Q Kt4 1898. 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 
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R—K sq 16 P—B 3 


....Preventing the building up 
of a centre with 17 Kt—Q 4.— 
Hoffer. 

Seana Very risky, as the sequel 
16.., K R—Q sq is more 
cautious, but after 17 Kt—Q 4, 
KtxKt; 18 PxKt, White would 
have the better game. 


Q—Q 3 17 P—Kt 3 
B—R 6 18 K R—K sq 
Px P | 


Interesting ‘complications would 


- follow Black’s P—Q 5, in answer 


to B—Kt 3, the move suggested 
by Dr. Tarrasch at this stage. 


19 BXBP 
20 B—B2 


ee Dr. Lasker writes in the 
Pester Lioyd :—‘' Schlechter had 
the intention of sacrificing a 
Pawn here, in order to take up a 
fairly secure position : 21 R x R ch, 
"RXR; 22Q0xQKtP, Kt—Kt4! 
(22..,BxXBP; 23 R—QBsq)!).” 
QR—Qsq 21 Kt—K4 

....1f Black were to try to save 
the Q P with 21.., Kt—K 2, the 
probable continuation would be 
22 Kt—K 5, BxKt; 23 RxB, 
P—B 3; 24 Q—Q 4, with a 
winning attack.—Hoffer. 

ieee Re A very clever defence, 
if White does not capture the 
Knight, then P—B 3 would follow. 
22 BX P is out of the question, as 
Black could reply with QxB; 23 
QxQ, B x Q, threatening to win by 
Kt x Kt ch; or if now 24 Ktx Kt 
instead of RxB, then Black 
would reply with B—Kt 6. On 
the other hand, if White takes the 
Kt first, and then goes in for 
capturing the Q P, Black would 
capture the weakly placed Q B P, 
which would be tit for tat. 


Kt x Kt 
P—R 3 
: (See Diagram.) 


23 QO—-03 


—Gunsberg. 


22 BxKt 


; 27 K—R 2, and wins. 
—Dr. Lasker. 


25 QxBch 
26 RxQ 


27 RXRch 
28 RxP 


Position after White’s 23rd move :— 


ek seats If 23.., P—B 3, then 
24 RXxB, RXR; 25 Q—Q 4) 
Q R—K sq; 26 P—K B 4, R— 
K 8 ch; 27 RXR, RXR ch; 
28 K—B 2, and wins. Or at once 
27 K—R 2.—Hoffer. 


24 BxP 


Of course, it will be noticed that 
Black disdains to defend the Q P 
by P—B 3, as he might have done, 
and that he is now risking to lose 
a Pawn shows what supreme con- 
fidence Black has in his being able 
to hold his opponent in the ending. 
—Gunsberg. 


24 BxB 
25 QxQ 


Dr. Tarrasch gives the following 
note in the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger : 
“If Black attempts to profit by 
the pseudo error by 26.., B—R 7 
ch, he runs the risk of loss after 
27 KxB, RXR; 28 R—Q 7, 
P—B 3, or R—Q B sq; 29 B— 
K 3 and Q 4, as White, by R— 
Kt 7, captures the Rook’s Pawn 
at least, and has two Pawns for 
the exchange. Indeed, a “‘ trap.’’ 

[The annotator appears to have 
overlooked the simple move K— 
B sq in reply to B—R 7 ch. 


26 BxP 
27 RXR 


P—R 3. 
BLACK (HERR SCHLECHTER). 


Yffippr Pi 
Yj ae ff 
UM ip hts Uff 
HH, V, 
Yip) 
Yfy 


Yy 


jj 
WA Yl 


Mf 


> 
q 
©) 
= 
]o4 


WHITE (DR. LASKER). 
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29 
30 
31 
32 


33 
35 


ease A clear gain of a Pawn is 
the result—a tangible advantage, 


no doubt, but apparently not 
enough to win in this position.— 
Hoffer. 
28 R—K5 

R—Kt 8ch 29 K—B2 
P—Kt5 30 R—K8ch 
K—R 2 31 B—K 4ch 
P—B 4 32 B—Q5 

Shenae tee ‘“ His objective was the 
mating position resulting from 
33 R—Q 8, B—Kt 8 ch; 34 K— 
Kt 3, R—K 6 ch; 35 K—Kt 4, 
B—B 7; together with R--Kt 7 
ch and Rx Kt P.—Dr. Lasker. |, 
K—Kt 3 33 R—KO6ch 
K—Kt 4 34 R—OQ Kt 6 
P—B 5 


Black threatened B—Kt 3; 
there was 35 R—Q 8 at White’s 
disposal, but he would have fared 
worse with that move, as Black 
would have answered with B—B 7, 
threatening mate in two.—Guns- 
berg. ; 

Even so, having the King in 
play, nothing more than a draw 
could be expected. As a matter 
of fact, the King is not at all so safe 
at Kt 4. If the Bishop were 
removed from R 6, Black could 
mate P—R 4 ch, K—R 4, B—B 7 
ch, and mate next move.—Hoffer. 


“At this stage the game was 
adjourned. Schlechter, on the 
resumption, played the ending 
with strength and soundness, and 
secured a draw. Even if I had 


36 
37 


38 


39 
40 


4I 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
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replied to his sealed move, 35.., 
R—Kt5; 36 R—B 8 ch, K—K2; 
37 PxP, the move 37.., B—B 6 
ch, is sufficient parry, and would 
have brought about a draw.’’— 
Dr. Lasker. 

35 R—Kt 5 


el Sis am Extremely clever play. 
—Gunsberg. 
36 KxP 
37 B—K 4 

sen anshares If 37.., B—Kt 3, then 
38 R—Kt 8 ch, K—B 3; 39 R— 
Kt 5, defending the Q Kt P.— 
Hoffer. 
P—Kt 3 38 P—B 3 


Sua euges Again the result of very 
fine combination, as will be seen. 


- —-Gunsberg. 
R—Kt 6 39 P—R4ch 
K—B 3 40 BxB 


Raia sits Black’s King must now 
get to B 4, and win White’s other 


Pawn, with gain of time, as 
White cannot check twice, as 
Black would cover with the 
Bishop.—Gunsberg. 
PxB 41 K—B4 
RxP 42 R—Kt6ch 
K—Kt 2 43 KxP 
R—B4ch 44 K—Kt4 
R—B5ch 45 K—R5 
R—K 5 40 R—Kt 6 ch 
K—B 2 47 RxXP 
Drawn. 

fale ans An instructive ending.— 
Hoffer 


GAME No. 3,280. 


The seventh game, played on February Ist and 2nd, at the Hotel 
de Rome, Berlin. 


Sicilian Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr C. SCHLECHTER. Dr. LASKER. 
I P—K4 I P—QB4 
2 Kt—-K B3 2 Kt—QB3 

3 P—Q4 3 PX? 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—B3 


ana he If 4.., P—K Kt 3, then 
Maroczy’s move 5 P—Q B 4 is 
very troublesome. 


5 Kt—Q B3 


6 


5 P—K Kt 3 


.. At the Hastings Tournament, 
1895, Lasker adopted the same 
defence against Schlechter, only a 
move earlier (instead of Kt— 
K B 3), which is probably better.— 
Hoffer. 


B—Q B 4 


7 
8 


9 


IO 


It 
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The Bishop is certainly more 
effectively placed here than on 
K 2. Very strong also is 6 Kt x 
Kt, PxKt; 7 B—Q B 4, followed 
by Q—B 3, as played by Leon- 
hardt against Tartakover at Carls- 


bad, 1907. 

6 P—Q 3 
Kt x Kt 7 PxKt 
P—K 5 


A good move, provided the 
advanced Pawn can be sufficiently 
defended, in which case it proves a 
useful wedge in Black’s centre, the 
establishment of which is one of 
the mainstays of this defence.— 


Hoffer. 
8 Kt—Kt 5 


ak eS Ard P x P is impossible, on 
account of White’s playing 9 B x P 
ch, winning the Queen.—Guns- 
berg. 
P—K 6 

It was very difficult to decide 
here whether this Pawn would 
be strong or weak. Dr. Lasker 
remarks in the Berliner Zettung— 
‘* Schlechter played very 
aggressively against my Sicilian. 
He disdained the simple 9 P x P, 
and preferred, by pressing his 
King’s Pawn into my camp, to 
force me to advance my Pawn, 
and thus bring about many weak- 
nesses in my position. Will his 
King’s Pawn fall? That is the 
question. On the 11th move he 
laid the trap 11 Castles; 12 BxP, 
QOxB; 13 QOxQ, PxQ; 14 P— 
K 7 ch, and wins the exchange. 

9 P—K B4 

eee Black’s Knight being 
attacked by the Queen, no other 
move would have answered so 
well.—Gunsberg. 


Castles 10 B—K Kt 2 

ngeeoes If 1to.., P—Q 4, then 
11 KtxP, with advantage.— 
Hoffer. 


seeps o.., P—Q 4 is evidently 
weak, owing to 11 KtxP, Bx 
K P; 12 Kt—K B 6 ch, together 
with B xB, and White’s position 
is superior. 
B—B 4 Ir O—Kt 3 

get foc Now, too, 11.., P—Q 4 


12 Ktx P would be favourable a 
White. 


12 B—Q Kt3 
13 Kt—R4 


12 B—OQR3 
13 Q—-Q5 


Limite ee A very strong move— 


jm fact, a cast-iron move. It 


forces the exchange of Queens, 
and leaves White’s K P in an 
exposed position. But when cast- 
iron meets steel, cast-iron is likely 
to come off second best.—Guns- 
berg. 


14 QxQ 


14 Q—B 3 was to be considered | 


. here. 


14 Q—B 3 would presumably 


be answered with 14.., Q—K 5. 
—Hoffer. 
14 BxQ \ 
15 P—B4 15 Castles (K R) 
16 QR—Qsq 16 B—B3 
ee ee 16.., B—K 4 seems 
preferable. If 17 "B—Kt 5, then 


17.., B—B 3; 18 B—B 4, Kt— 
K 4; 19 B—R 6, B—Kt 2, &c.— 
Hoffer. 

eens P—B 4 would have given 
Black the better game, as later on 
R—B 3 would very likely win the 
K P. White’s Queen’s wing is 
also weak, P—Q 4 being possible 
or B—Q Kt sq.—Gunsberg. 

esoteric 16.., B—K 4 would 
be the very strong if White were 
forced to exchange on K 5. Black 
would have the superior position 
after KtxB; 17 K R—K sq, 
P—K B 5. But White need not 
exchange. Hecan play 17 B—Kt 
5! After17..,BxR Pch, 18 K— 
R sq, Black is in difficulty, in view 
of the double threat P—B 3 and 
Bx P. 


17 K R—Ksq 17 P—KKt4 


(See Diagram on next page.) 


id Mew In order to play 18 Kt— 
B 5, if 17.., Kt—K 4. 

ie rat 0% Either overlooking or 
provoking the sacrifice of the 
Bishop.—Hoffer. 


18 BxQP 


Showing fine courage. To 
retreat the Bishop would have 
been a confession of failure.— 
Gunsberg. 

A sacrifice full of possibilities. 
The King’s Pawn is now very 
strong. If 18 B—Q 2, Kt—K 4, 
White’s position would be very un- 
comfortable, 
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Position after Black’s 17th move :— 


P—K Kt 4. 


BLACK (DR. LASKER). 


19 RXP 
20 P—B5 


WHITE (HERR SCHLECHTER). 


18jPXB 
19 B—K 4. 


A magnificent continuation.— 
Gunsberg. 


20 RXP would be weaker 
because of B—Kt 2. 


20 K R—K sq 
--, BXR, then 21 
P—K 7 dis ch, would win.— 
Hoffer. 

eae etid Into consideration also 
came 20.., BXR Pch; 21 K—R 
sq, BXR; 22 P—K 7 dis. ch, 
K—Kt 2; 23 PxB, KtxP ch; 
24 K—Kt sq, Kt—K 4. 


21 P—Kt 3 


If 21 P—R 3, then 21.., B—R7 
ch; 22 K—Rsq, BxR; 23 Px 
B, KtxP ch; 24 K moves, Kt— 
K 5, and Black has the best of it. 
—Hoffer. 


Threatens P—R 3, which played 
at once would not be so strong, 
owing to 21.., B—R7ch; 22 K— 
Rsq,BxXR; 23 PxXB,KtxPch; 
24 K—R 2, Kt—K 4; 


21 B—B 3 
ores Showing that it was not 
safe to take the Rook.—Gunsberg. 


seeeeee2I.., BXKR;5; 22 PXB, 
the two united Pawns would 
quickly prove decisive. 
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The capture of the Rook now 
would be inferior, the Knight not 
being available against the two 
passed Pawns, as in the variation 
set forth in the preceding note.— 
Hoffer. 


22 RxP 


23 
24 


25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 


That he would get eventually 
three Pawns for the piece was 
probably taken into consideration 
by Schlechter when sacrificing the 
Bishop.—Hoffer. 


22 B—Q Kt2 


ee 22.., B—Kt 4 would be 
an alternative worth considering, 
as he could get rid of the adverse 
Knight.—Hoffer. 


R—B 7 23 B—K 5 
Kt—B3 24 BxKt 
awn Having to part with one 
of his useful Bishops diminishes 
his chance of a successful counter- 
attack.—Hoffer. | 
PXxB 25 Kt—K 4 
R—Q sq 26 Kt—B 6 ch 
ee Probably 26.., K—R sq! 
was much better, as then 27 P—K 
B 4, PXP; 28 PxP, R—Kt sq 
ch ; would be dangerous to White. 


K—B sq 27 KtxPch 
K—K sq 28 Kt—B 6 ch 
K—K 2 29 Kt—K 4 
K R—Q 7 

Continuing in the same fine 


attacking strain. If now KtxR, 
31 PxKt dis ch, wins easily.— 
Gunsberg. 

30 P—B5 


eeieas Soares The Rook cannot be 
captured.—Hoffer. 


et hae’ Mate in a few moves was 
threatened. If 30.., KtxR; 
then 31 PxKtdisch; B—Q 4 dis. 
ch; 32 PxR=Q ch, RxQ; 33 
33 K—B sq, and White wins. 


R—Kt7ch 31 K—Rsq 
Rx Kt P 32 B—Q 6ch 
K—O sq 33 PxXP 
PxP 


P—B 4 had to be considered. 

If 34 RxKt, then Px P would 
compel White to give up a Rook 
for the advanced Pawn.—Guns- 
berg. 


41 


42 


4 
44 


3 K—Bsq 
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34 Kt—Kt 3 
R—Q5 35 B—K5 
R—Q 6 36 B—Bqg . 
B—Q 5 37 Q R—Kt sq 
P—B 6 38 Kt—B sq 
R—OQO Kt 7 ee 
If 39 R—B 7, then 39.., B—Kt 
5 ch, followed by 4o0.., Kt x P.— 
Hoffer. 
39 QR—B sq 
P—K 7 40 Kt—Kt 3 
B—B 7 41 RxKP 
baa ene The ‘‘weak’”’ King’s 
Pawn falls at last. 
Bx Kt 42 B—Kt 5 ch 


... Black saves the threatened 
piece very skilfully. 
43 R—K 8ch 


K—Kt 2 44 PXB 
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45 RxKt P 


The intensive struggle is nearing 
its end, and the draw is now in 
sight. If both Rooks were ex- 
changed, Black could not win with 
a White Bishop andaQRP. He 
could win if he had a Black Bishop 
to command the square on Q R 8. 
One almost regrets that such fine 
efforts as White has made should 
not have produced a better result. 


—Gunsberg. 
| 45 B—-B4 
46 R—BO6 46 B—K 5 
47 RXP 47 R—Kt 8 ch 
48 K—R 3 48 BxXP | 
Drawn. 


White draws by perpetual check. 

A highly interesting game, 
vigorously played by Schlechter in 
trying for a win.—Hoffer. 


GAME No. 3,281. 


The eighth game, played on February 3rd, at the Hotel de Rome, 


Berlin. Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 11 P—Q B 3, with 11.., P—Q B4, 
Dr. LASKER. Herr C. SCHLECHTER. dislodging the Queen, ‘and estab- 
Ant = lishing a strong frontage of Pawns 
: a B . = K “ on the Queen’s side. The text 
34 ee o <4 —QB3 move must, therefore, be prefer- 
3 P—Kt 5 3 P-QR3 able, although Schlechter was 
4 B—R4 "4 Kt—B 3 obviously prepared for this even- 
5 Castles 5 KtxP tuality also.—Hoffer. 
6 P—Q4 6 P—Q Kt 4 10 B—QB4 
7 B—Kt 3 7P—QO4  — . crreee If Kt—B 4, While would 
8 P—OR4 8 OKtxP hardly care to reply with 11 QxP. 


9 
10 


ere Reverting to the same 
variation which he adopted in the 
second game.—Hoffer. 


oS ode eeu At last Schlechter has 
solved the problem of a sound 
defence to the Ruy Lopez. He 
threads his way adroitly in this 
game through all difficulties, and 
obtains a counter-attack, with an 


isolated Queen’s Pawn. — Dr. 
Lasker. 

Kt x Kt go PxKt 
RPxP 


In the second game White 
played 10 QxXP, which was 
answered, after 10.., B—K 3; 


II 


12 


13 


He would probably play 11 Kt— 
Q 2. We do not like the Bishop’s 
move.—Gunsberg. 


P—O B3 11 Castles 


re This leaves an even game, 
with a better position, having 
more freedom of mobility for his 
forces than in any other defence of 
the Ruy Lopez; and this is, after 


' all, the utmost Black could 
expect.—Hoffer. 
BPxP 12 B—Kt 3 


.seeee12.., B—Q 3 can also be 
played. The text move is, how- 
ever, perhaps somewhat better. 


Kt—B 3 
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14 
X5 
16 


17 


18 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 


25 


26 


13 Q—Q 3, recommended by the 
Miincher Neueste Nachrichten, is 
ho stronger. Black plays simply 
13.., B—K 3! and if White 
captures the Rook’s Pawn (14 
RxP, RXR; 15 PxR) gets the 
better game by P—Q B 4! 

13 B—Kt2 

..... If Schlechter had changed 
Knights and played P—Q B 3, 
B—R 4 might have followed, and 
the Pawn at B 6 would have 


remained perceptibly weak.’’—Dr. 
Lasker. 


PxP 14 RxXP 
RxR 15 BxXR 
R—K sq 16 B—Kt2 
Kt—R 4 
White has no good continuation. 
17 Q—B3 


ee Attacking the Q P, 
and defending the Bishop as well. 
—Hoffer. | 


B—K 3 18 B—R 2 


Risiaiec eg Now, of course, he does 
not give up the Bishop for the 
Knight.—Hoffer. 


P—B 3 Ig Kt—kKt4 
Kt—B 5 20 Bx Kt 


eee a This is a more favourable 
exchange, as he gets a passed Pawn 
by it.—Hoffer. 


PxXB 21 Kt—K 3 
02-03 22 R—Qsq 
B—O B2 23 P—Kt 3 
P—QKt4 24 P—Q5 


eta tavin age Black has done well, and 
his passed Pawn threatens to 
become troublesome.—Gunsberg. 


B—Bsq 25 P—R4 
ee Black has obtained the 
superior position, and rightly 


initiates a direct frontal attack on 
the opponent’s King. His inten- 
tion is to first weaken the Knight’s 
position by advancing K R Pawn 
to its sixth. The plan is very 
sound, but he should first have 
played B—Q 4, if then 26 B— 
Kt 3, there would have followed 
BxB; 27QxB, P—Q6. 


B—Kt 3 26 B—Q4 
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»-....Compulsory. 
ieraxcats A safe move.—Gunsberg. 


There is nothing left for White 


to do but to try and reach his 


Queen’s side Pawns with his King. 
This would be an advantage to him 
in the end game.—Gunsberg. 

“It is questionable whether 
30 Q—K 4 was not stronger than 
the continuation I adopted, for 
on an exchange of Queens the 
Queen’s Pawn would remain weak. 
In any case, the two Kings would 
at once become active, the White 
making for Q 3 and the Black for 
K 4, thus restoring equality.”’ 
—Dr. Lasker. 


30 Q—O4 


31 P—R4 


33 O—Kt2 
34 Q—-K 2 


An important move. Black ~ 
threatened to attack by P—Kt 4 
and P—B 4. 

31 O—R7ch 
32 O—Kt 8 


5 Sea eens “Schlechter dare not 
exchange Queens, as his Queen’s 
Pawn would then be subject to 
attack by King and Bishop. I, on 
the other hand, dare not leave the 
Black Queen in her dominating 
position, but was compelled to 
press her by constant offers to 
exchange.’’—-Dr. Lasker. 


33 Q-Q 6 


With the Queen off the board, 
and White’s King in the middle, 
White would have an advantage, 
but even that would hardly suffice 
to win, as all Black’s forces occupy 
different coloured squares to 
White’s Bishop. There was, never- 
theless, drawing probabilities, but 
White was content to face them.— 


Gunsberg. . 
34 Q—Kt 6 
35 B—Q2 35 K—R2 " 
36 K—K sq 36 QO—Kt 8 ch 


SFA Siaice The game was adjourned 
here, and given up as drawn, 
without resuming play. Schlechter 
has, if anything, the preferable 
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position. The fresh light which 
Schlechter has thrown on this 
defence would lead to the assump- 
tion that the attack in vogue 
before 6 P—Q R 4 was introduced 
contains more elements of success. 
—Hoffer. 


37 Q—Q sq 


€ 


The position is not devoid of 
dangers, as the following pretty 
variation proves :—37 K—B 2, 
Q—B 7; 38 B—K sq, P—Q 6; 
39 QxQ, PxXQ; 40 B—Q 2, Kt— 
Q>5; 41 K—K 3, Kt—Kt 6; 
42 K—-Q 3, P Queens; 43 BxQ, 
Ktx Bch; 44 K—B 4, P—Q B 3; 
45 P—Kt 5, PxP ch; 46 KxP, 


Kt—Kt 6; 47 P—B 6, Kt—Q 5 
ch ; 48 K—Kt 6, KtxP; 49 K 
Kt, &c. 
37 Q—B 4 
38 QO—K 2 38 O—B 7 
-;+--.Lhe tempting move 38.., 
Kt—B 5, would be quite unsound, 
e.g.: 39 Q—K 4, QxQ ch; 4o 
PxQ, KtxP ch; 41 K—B 2, 
KtxRP; 42 B—Kt 5, and White 
wins. 
39 Q-Q sq 339 Q-B4 
40 O—K 2 40 Q—Kt 8 ch 
41Q-Qsq 41 Q-B4 
42 QO—K 2 42 QO—Kt 8 ch 


43 Drawn. 


GAME No. 3,282.. 


The ninth game, played on February 6th and 8th, at the Hotel de 
Rome, Berlin. 


Sicilian Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr C. SCHLECHTER. Dr. LASKER. 
P—K 4 1 P—QB4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
P—Q 4 3 PxP 
KtxP 4 Kt—B 3 


MPR WN A 


eer a Welcome as a change, 
but hardly leading to a very 
satisfactory position for Black on 
the Queen’s side.—Gunsberg. 


ee Dr. Lasker violates, with 
impunity it appears, two principles, 
viz., converting a close opening 
into an open one, and at the same 
time leaving the Q P weak, one 
of the drawbacks of the Sicilian 
Defence. This is the reason for 
adopting the Queen’s Fianchetto 
Defence, so as to be able to leave 
the K P stationary. The text 
move was played by Pillsbury in 
the Paris Tournament, 1900, in 


“answer to 5 KtxKt, Kt PxKt; 


6 Kt—B 3, P—K 4, &c.—Hoffer. 


iadagagsn's Played by Janowski 
against Tarrasch, in Vienna, 1898. 
Lasker writes in the Berliner 
Zeitung :—‘‘ As -Schlechter had 
secured an advantage in the score 
of the match, I was now forced to 
do everything to make the games 
as complicated and difficult as 
possible, while Schlechter’s objec- 


tive was simplicity. He could 
pursue a conservative policy while 
I had to break-fresh ground. I 
did so on the fifth move. The 
insufficiencies of this manoeuvre 
are so palpable that it has operated 
as a danger signal. On the other 
hand, the move has many and 
important compensations, and it 
is an unsolved, and certainly 
difficult problem, to determine on 
which side the balance of pro and 
con is heavier. If Schlechter had 
replied Kt (Q 4)—Kt 5, P,Q Kt 4 
would be prevented. Yet, after 
P—Q 3, the Kt on Kt 5 would 
have had nothing but an un- 
favourable retreat at disposal. 
It would soon have been driven 
away, and Black’s development 
would have been rapid. Schlechter 
played more simply, but was under 
pressure, owing to my threat of 
Castling Q R, and he sacrificed a 
Pawn to get compensation in 
attack.” 


6 Kt—Kt 3 


Dr. Tarrasch played 6 Kt (Q 4)- 
Kt 5, and on the compulsory P— 
Q 3, 7 B—K Kt 5. But 7 P— 
Q R 4 is stronger. White also 
gets a good game, with prospects 
of attack from the text play. 


6 B—Kt 5 
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7 


Il 


12 
I3 
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B—K Kt 5 was to be considered 
here, to prevent P—Q 4. 


B—Q 3 


7 B—B 4 is worth considering 
here by students of openings, with 
a view to preventing P—Q 4. 
White probably allowed Black 
intentionally to play P—Q 4, in 
order to obtain attacking scope 
with his B towards Black’s Q R P, 
and so prevent his Castling K R. 
In fact, the move indicates that 
White had a clear perception of 
and was preparing for the grand 
plan of attack which follows.— 


Gunsberg. 

7 P—OQ4 
PxP 8 KtxP 
B—Q 2 go KtxKt 
Px Kt 


If 1o BxP, then B xP ch, and 
White would have no attack. 


10 B—Q3 


ented So far Black has proved 
his case. He got rid of the Q P, 
has four Pawns to three on the 
King’s side, an open game, and 
White a double Pawn.—Hoffer. 


Q—R 5 

Now the object and effect of 
White’s Bishop’s move becomes 
apparent. Black cannot Castle.— 
Gunsberg. 

The threat of Castling Q R, 
mentioned by Lasker, is so terrible 
that White cannot allow it 
straightaway. 

But now comes the reverse side 
of the medal, and he is subjected 
to no inconsiderable inconvenience 
for the time being.—Hoffer. 

Ir Q—B2 
Castles (K R) 12 B—K 3 
B—K Kt 5 

White should have played 13 
B—K 3, and allowed Black to 
Castle Q R. He would then have 
secured a good game by Kt—B 5. 

A forward, move such as 11 Q— 
R 5 would be a mere flash in the 
pan, and become waste of time, 
unless it was energetically followed 
up, but even then it is doubtful 
whether such forward energy can 
be profitably maintained. B— 
K 2 by Black offered a good 
defence.—Gunsberg. 
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13 P—K R 3 


13.., Kt—K 2; 
14 B—Kt 5 ch, B—Q 2? 15 B— 
K 7, BXB (K 2); 16 BXB ch, 
&e. Ori3..,B—K2; 14 BxB, 
QxB; (15 KtxB, P—Kt § ch); 
15 B—Kt 5, B—Q2; 16K R—K 


sq. 
14 P-KB4 


All this must have been fore- 
seen by White, as a matter of 
course. His intention is to play 
P—B 5.—Gunsberg. 

The attack thus introduced is 
perhaps not quite sound, but it 
seemed very promising. B—K 3 
was certainly stronger. 


14 PXP 


15 QR—K sq * 


He must go on with his attack. 
RxB is an awkward threat, to 
which Q—Q 2 would not be a 
satisfactory defence, on account of 
16 B—B 5.—Gunsberg. 

15 K—Q2 
eee Obviously 15.., Castles, 
would be disastrous, because of 
16 BxP, PxB; 17 QxP, and 
wins. The immediate threat is 
R x B, ch.—Hoffer. 


Position after Black’s 15th move :— 


K—Q 2. 


BLACK (DR. LASKER). 


WHITE (SCHLECHTER). 
16 B—B5 


Piling it on with fierce energy 


and resolution. If Px Bor B xB, 
then 17 Q x P ch.—Gunsberg. 
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Threatening QxP ch. Either 
this move or 16 R x B—ahazardous 
proceeding—are the only means of 
keeping up the attack.—Hoffer. 


Unsatisfactory also was 16 
RxB,PxR; 17 Q—B7 ch, K— 
B sq ? 18 Q—K 6ch, K—Kt sq. 

[The game was adjourned at 
this interesting stage. ] 


16 QR—K Bsq 


pee ares Only now can Black 
breathe freely.—Hoffer. 


ret ae “At the adjourned 
position the game was in an 
extremely complicated state. I 
could have first played Q—Kt 3 
ch, and given my King more 
freedom, and thus have attacked 
still more pieces by P—K Kt 3. 
This was tempting, but the con- 
sequence might have been I6.., 
O—Kt 3 ch,; 17 K—R sq, P— 
K Kt 3; 18 RxXB. If now 18.., 
PxQ; 19 R—K 7 dbl ch, ee 
sq; 20 R—Q 7 ch, K—K gq ; 
B—-B 6, B—K 4, and no actiuive 
continuation for White is apparent. 
On the other hand, 18 BxB ch, 
P xB (K—B 2 should also be con- 


sidered); 19 QxXP, PxB; 20 
QxP ch, K—B 2; 21 Q—B7 ch, 
K—Kt sq; 22 Kt—Q 4 would 


create serious difficulties for Black, 
as R—Q Kt sq and the sacrifice 
on Kt 7 would be _ constantly 
threatened. However, analysis 
seems to show that I _ should 
have escaped from all dangers.— 
Dr. Lasker. 


17 BXBP 


The attack having failed, White 
has to wind up the game with a 
view of a possible draw.—Hoffer. 


Now reaction begins to set in, 
and it requires equally heroic play 
to manage a safe and honourable 
retreat. White must temporarily 
give up the piece to prevent losing 


too many valuable Pawns.— 
Gunsberg. 
17KBxB 
18 Kt—B 5 ch 18 K—Bsq 
19 BXBch 
If 19 RxB (K 6), PXR; 20 
KtxK P, B—K 6 ch; 21 K— 
R sq, RXB; 22 QOxXB, Q—Q 2, 


with a piece to the good.—Guns- 
berg. 
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19 PXB 
20 KtxKP 20 BxP ch 
Laer aseeenn aie Or 20.., Q—Kt 3 ch; 
21 K—R sq, B—Q 3; 22 KtxR, 
B XR (if 22.., RxKt; 23 RxR 
ch, RXR; 24 Q—B 5 ch); 23 


2I 
22 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


28 


29 


Q—Kt 4 ch, K—Kt sq (if 23.., 
K—B2; 24 R—K Bsq; 25QxP 
ch); 24 R—K8ch. White has a 
strong attack. On 20.., P—K 
Kt3; 21KtxQ,PxQ; 22 Kt— 
K 6, 


OxB 21 RxRch 
RXR 22 O—Q2 


ree eee An exchange of Queens 
would have yielded White some- 
what the better game, as he would 
threaten to dominate the 7th 
rank with his Rook. 


Kt—B 5 23 QO—K 2 
Q—R3ch 24 K—Ktsq 
Kt—K 6 


White would have secured a 
strong attack by 25 G—B 5! 


25 _K—Rsq 
Kt—Q 4 26 O—OQ B2 
O—B5 27 R—O Bsq 
At last! Black now assumes 
the initiative by preparing to 


attack the weak point.—Gunsberg. 


Q—B5 

White’s play is very sapecncen: 
in face of the trap 28.., Q—R 5? 
29 R—B 8, OxQ; 30 RXR ch, 
Kt—Kt sq; 31 RxQ, overlook- 
ing the fact that Black can force 
an exchange of Queens. The very 
difficult ending now following, was 
conducted in splendid style by 
Lasker to a winning stage, White 
ought to have played 28 Q—B 7! 


28 Kt—Kt sq 
OxQ 29 RxQ 
io Rageracs Black has a shade the - 
best of it; but hardly enough to 


materialise it. An adjournment 
took place here.—Hoffer. 


R—B 3 30 P—R3 
K—B 2 31 Kt—B3 
Kt—K 6 32 R—K2 
R—K 3 33 K—Kt sq 
Kt—Q4 34 R—B2ch 
R—B 3 35 R—B2 


Kt—K 6 36 R—K2 
R—K 3 37 K—B sq 
K—K 2 38 Kt—Qsq , 
Kt—0Q4 39 R—K Bz 
R—B 3 40 K—Q2 
R—Q 3 41 _ K—K 2 
R—K3ch 42 K—Q3 
R—Q 3 43 Kt—K 3 
Kt—B 3dch44 K—B4 
P—Kt 3 45 Kt—B2 
Kt—Q 2 46 K—B 3 
Kt—B 3 47 K—Kt 4 
R—Q 4 48 K—B4 
Kt—Q 2 49 Kt—Kt 4 
Kt—Kt 3 ch 50 K—Kt 3 
R—O 3 51 R—B2 


La ecets Here the game was again 
adjourned, Dr. Lasker having 
somewhat improved his position. 


—Hoffer. 

K—Q 2 52 R—B5 
R—Q7 53 R—K Kt 5 
P—B 4 54 K—B3 
R—Q3 55 Kt—Q3 


Kt—Q 4ch 56 K—B2 

bitreckarets This game had a tragic 
ending. It was a sheer piece of 
personal misfortune that I did 
not win it, but that does not make 
a rap of difference. It wasa great 
pity that the end-play, so soundly 
conducted by Schlechter and 
myself, should have been marred 
by an oversight. 
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When on my. 56th move I 
missed the obvious reply, K--Kt 3, 
it was as if a painter made a blot 
on a beautiful work of art just 
completed. The winning move 
was Black’s 52.., R—B 5. It 
prevented Kt—-Q 4, because Kt x 
P would have followed. And it 
threatened R—K Kt 5, then K— 
B 2, then Kt—-K 5, attacking 
Pawn on Kt 3, and to march the 
Black King to the King’s side, 
where finally the game would be 
decided. Schlechter stil! made a 
desperate counter-attack, which I 
repelled on the 56th move. The 
Bishop’s or the Knight’s Pawn 
would have been lost if I had 
played K—Kt 3.—Dr. Lasker. 


Kt—K 6ch 57 K—B 3 

Lares feat K—K 2 seems the right 
move here.—Hoffer. 
Kt—Q 8ch 58 K—B2 
Kt—K 6ch 59 K—Q2 
KtxP 


There is nothing more than a 
draw in it now.—Hoffer. 


60 K—K 2 
Kt—R 5 61 RxBP 
R—K3ch 61 K—B2 
R—B3ch 63 K—Kt 3 
R—B6ch 64 KxKt 
Rx Kt 
Drawn. 


GAME No. 3,283. 


The tenth and concluding game, played on February 8th, oth, and 
1oth, at the Hotel de Rome, Berlin. | 


Queen's Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Dr. LASKER. Herr C. SCHLECHTER. 
r P—-Q4 I P—Q4 
2 P—OQB4 2 P—O B3 
3 Kt—K B3 
3 Kt—Q B 3 1s_ stronger, 
whereupon 3.., B—K Kt 5 


cannot be played, owing to 4 
PxP, followed by 5 Q—Kt 3. 
The text move admits of B— 
K—Kt 5 and P—K 3 by Black. 


3 Kt—K B 3 
4 P—K Kt 3 


ee rene I should haye obtained 
a very good position by B— 
K Kt 5 and P—K 3, as recom- 
mended by Alapin. I did not want 
to play for a draw in the final 
gamle, and therefore adopted a 
continuation, seldom playing and 
leading to interesting complica- 
tions. 


7 O—B 2 


8 P—OR3 


9 


IO 


15 
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5 B—Kt 2 
6 Castles 


Setndnaaee B—K Kt 5, followed 
by BxKt and Q Kt—Q 2 came 
into consideration here. 


7 Kt—R 3 


soe A very risky undertaking. 
A sounder move was O Kt—Q 2. 


8 PxP 
BxBP 9g P—Q Kt 4 


.. The sequel to the preceding 
PxP. The variation seems to be 
preconceived ; but, apparently, 
Lasker did not quite fall in with 
the anticipated replies, the Kt at 
R 3 (which would have stood 
better at Q 2) having to be 


utilised, the doubtful text move’ 


is made, leaving a weak Q B P.— 
Hoffer. 


B—Q 3 Io P—Kt 5 


ee An instructive example of 
how time can be gained by Black 
playing Q PxB P at the right 
moment, and then following up 
with P—Q Kt 4. If now 11 Bx 
Kt, PxKt; 12 BxXB, PXxXP; 13 
BxP, RxB, &c. Orif 11 PxP, 
then KtxP, followed by KtxB. 
—Gunsberg. 
Kt—Q R4 11 PXP 
PXYP 12 B—Kt2 
R—Q Ktsq 13 Q—B2 
Kt—K 5 

Not at all in Lasker’s style. In 
ordinary circumstances he would 
have played a safe game, and 
Castled. There is, however, some 
justification in the plan he 
adopted, for the Queen’s side is 
safe; nothing need be feared in 
the solid centre sheltering the 
King. Consequently his forces 
being strategically posted, he 
might try an immediate King’s 
side attack.—Hoffer. 


14 Kt—R4 
P—Kt 4 
Quite safe. If P—Q B 4, 16 


R—Kt sq.—Gunsberg. 
“The opponents were naturally 


'- excited, so much depended upon 


the result. Their imagination led 
them into risky adventures not 
indulged in in the previous games. 
—Dr. Lasker. 
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The game was adjourned after 
this move. Lasker no doubt con- 
sidered the following sacrificing 
combinations :—15 KtxK B P, 
KxKt; 16 Q—Kt 3 ch, P—K 3; 
17 OxB, with a winning game. 
But if 15.., Rx Kt; 16 B—B 4, 
R—K B sq; 17 Q—Kt 3, B—B 
sq; 18 BxR ch, RxB, Black 
remains with two minor pieces for 
Rook and Pawn.—Hoffer. 


15 BxKt 


16 PxKt 


17 
18 


1g 


2C 
2I 


22 


23 


16 Px B is much weaker. Black 
would have replied Kt—Kt 2, and 
taken up a safe position. 


16 B—Kt 2 
PXP 17 RPxXxP 
Q—B4 
Threatening, besides R x B, also 
BxK Kt P. 
18 B—Bsq 


seat This parries both threats. 
If now BxK Kt P, then B—K 3; 
20 BxXP ch, BxXB; 21 QxKt, 
B—Q 4, and Black ‘has a strong 


attack. 

R—Ktsq 19 Q—R4ch 
If Qx P, 20 R x P.—Gunsberg. 

B—Q2 20 Q—-O4 

R—OQBsq 21 B—Kt 2 


.. After exchange of Queens, 
Black would have been at a 
disadvantage, owing to the weak 
Pawn—Q B Pawn. 


O—B 2 
Threatens RxXP! PxXR, B— 
B 4, pinning the Queen. 


22 O—K R4 
(See diagram on next page.) 
BxP 


Seems a safe enough venture, 
but it does not turn out well. 
23 R—Kt sq was better.—Guns- 
berg. 

Schlechter’s reply to my 23rd 
move was a Surprise, as it left his 
Kt—R 3 en prise. I dare not 
take it. Q R—Kt sq would 
have been far more simple and 
better than the text move, for no 
sufficient defence is discernible. 
O—Kt 3 was also worthy con- 
sideration.—Dr. Lasker. 
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Position after Black’s 22nd move :— 


SbOF. Ve 


O—K R 4. 


BLACK (HERR SCHLECHTER).. 
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WHITE (DR. LASKER), 


A baffling complication, which 
Zukertort would have described 
‘“‘ Beide stehen schlecht,’’ schlecht 
in the sense that both positions 
are beyond the range of exact 
calculation over the board with a 
time limit. White is compelled 

_ to the sacrifice or to give over the 
attack to Black, whose Queen is 
in threatening proximity.—Hoffer. 


23 OxP 
24 R—Bsq 24 PXB 
25 OQ—Kt 3ch 25 R—B2 
26 OxB 26 OQ R—K Bsq 


27 


eke White dare not take the 
Kt, as then RxP would win.— 
Gunsberg. 


Q—Kt 3 

The only move. The capture 
of the Knight would lose right off, 
beginning with 27.., RxP; 28 
RXR, RXR, &c.—Hoffer. 


27 _K—R sq 
28 P—B4 28 P—Kt 4 
299-03 29 PxP 
30 PxXP 


30 QxKt would again lose, 
because of 30.., P x P.—Hoffer. 


30 OQ—R 5 ch 


30.., B—R 3 would 
probably be followed by 31 K—Q 
Sq, getting the King into cam- 
parative safety.—Hoffer. 


eet e eo Bw © ew 
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K—K 2 31 Q—R7 ch 
R—B 2 32 O—R4ch 
R—B 3 


“I threatened here R—R sq, 
QxR; R—R 3 ch, which would 
have been very favourable, if 
Schlechter had made the obvious 
reply Kt—Kt sq, but he rightly 
preferred to sacrifice a Pawn. 


33 Kt—B2 


sailed Allowing White to win 
the Queen, if he likes, by 34 R— 
Rsq,QxR; 35 R—R 3 ch, &c.— 
Gunsberg. . 

ee terre It is no use con- 
tinuing check with Queen, as 
White gets the King into 
safety, and 33.., Kt-—Kt sq would 
be answered with 34 Kt—B 5, 
keeping Black’s Kt out of play.— 
Hoffer. — | 


RxP 34 Kt—Kt 4 


betaaes Kt—Q 4 was very strong. 
Perhaps even decisive. 


R—B4 35 RxP 


ei eaunad Hardly sound; R—Q 
Sq seems preferable. P—K 4 
could be played.—Gunsberg. 

sia tae The sacrifice is unsound. 
R—Q sq could have been played. 
—Hoffer. 

Bien wens “The combination is 
unsound. I calculated upon 36 
BxR, RxB; 37 R—B 8 ch, B— 
B sq; 38 K—B 2, Q—R 5 ch; 
39 K—Kt 2! (39 K—K 2, Q—R 7 
ch; 40 K—K 3, R—B 6ch; 41 KX 
R, Q—R 6 ch; together with Q x 
R), Q—Kt 5 ch; and saw, too 
late, the reply 4o R—Kt3!QxR; 
41 Q—Kt 6. Decisive was R—Q 
Sq, if thereupon B—K 3, then 
P—K 4. \ 


36 RXB 
37 B—B sq 
38 O—R7ch 
39 Q—R 8 ch 
40 QO—R5ch 
4I RXR 
eas If 41.., KtxP, then 42 
R XB ch, &c.—Hoffer. 
42 QOxP ch 
43 Q—B 7 ch 
44 Kt—Q 3 


45 


46 


47 


48 
49 
50 
51 


52 
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ee ’.“ The win could only be 
reached by an exchange of 
Queens, the capture of the Rook’s 
Pawn, and the advance of White’s 
Rook’s Pawn. But owing to the 
disorganised position of the White 
pieces they had first to be 
assembled and posted securely. 
Schlechter could not prevent this. 
Had he played 44.., P—R 3 the 
reply would have been Kt—Kt 6. 
Again, if 44.., Q—Kt 8 ch; 45 
K—B 2, Kt—Q5 ch; 46K—Kt2, 
Q—Kt 7 ch; 47 K—R sq, Q— 
R8ch; 48 K—R 2, Q—Kt 7 ch; 
and Kt—Kt 2 saves the situation. 
—Dr. Lasker. 


R—B 5 45 B—R3 


Black has failed in justifying 
his sacrifice, and White now com- 
mences a_ series of laborious 
manceuvres to get his exposed 
King into a safer position, always 
a long and tedious task. White 
gradually accomplishes his object, 
as Black does not go out of his way 
to prolong the game unnecessarily. 


The remaining moves hardly call 


for any further comment.—Guns- 
berg. 


46 K—Kt sq 


Sepide Se Possibly a draw would 
have resulted from Q—Q R 7! 


Kt—B 5 


This Knight remained inactive 
during thirty-six moves.—Hoffer, 


47 O—Kt 8 ch 
K—B2 48 Q—B7ch 
K—Kt 3 49 B—Kt 2 
Kt—K 6 50 Q—Kt 7 ch 
K—R 4 51 K—B 2 


seven nee The exchange of the 
Bishop cannot be prevented.— 
Hoffer. 


Kt xB 
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52 Kt—Kt 5 ch, K—K sq; 53 
Q—Kt 6 ch, K—Q sq; 54 Q- -B 5 
ch, K—B 3, leads to nothiny. 

52 OxKt 
Q—-QKt3 53 K—Ksq 


O—Kt 8ch 54 K—B2 
QxP 55 Q—Kt 5 ch 
Q—2 4 56 Q—Q 2 ch 
K—Kt 3 57 Q—Kt 2 ch 
K—R 2 

The final adjournment took 
place here, but the game is 
practically over.—Hoffer. 

58 Q—B 3 

Q—Q 3 59 K—K 3 
R—K Kt5 60 K—Q2 
R—K 5 61 QO—Kt 7 ch 
R—K 2 62 QO—Kt 5 
R—Q2 63 Q-QR5 
QO—B 5 ch 

On the 64th move it seemed as 
though the Queen was to occupy 
the square K 6, where she would 
have been aggressively as well as 
defensively posted. At this 
moment Schlechter saw _ that 
resistance was hopeless. He 
accepted an exchange of Queens, 
and shortly afterwards resigned 
the hopeless fight.—Dr. Lasker. 

64 K—B 2 

eh Site trent It would have been 
better to avoid the exchange’ of 
Queens.—Hoffer. - 
O—B2ch 65 QOxQ 
RxQ ch 66 K—Kt 2 
R—K 2 67 Kt—B sq 
K—Kt3 68 K—B3 
R—Bzch 69 K—Kt2 
K—Kt 4 70 Kt—R2 
K—B5 71 Resigns. 


The game could have been pro- 
longed, but to no useful purpose.— 
Hoffer. 


Mr. A. G. CONDE. 


7 Castles 
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GAME No. 3,284. 


Played at Leicester, in the match Lancashire v. Middlesex, on 


December 11th, 1909. 


Philidor’s Defence. 


BLACK. 


Mr. A. J. CURNOCK 
(Middlesex.) 


WHITE. 


(Lancashire.) 


1 P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 P—Q3 
3 B—B4 
3 P—Q 4 at once is usual, and 
best. 
3 B—K2 
4 P—Q4 4 PxP 
5 KtxP 5 Kt—K B3 
6 Kt—QB3 #426 P—B3 


ee There is a great similarity 
between the Philidor Defence and 
the Steinitz defence to the Lopez. 
In other words, Black has nothing 
better than placing his pieces on 
the same squares as in the Steinitz, 
therefore we prefer at this stage 
6.., Kt—Q B 3. Examining the 
position after 6.., Kt—Q B 3, we 
see that White has his King’s 
Bishop in a more commanding 
situation, and has also gained a 
little time, owing to Black’s 4.., 
PxP. This is a point of im- 
_ portance to students, and also 
demonstrates the inferiority of the 
Philidor Defence. 


7 Castles 


sigtaiate If7.., KtxP; 8 Ktx Kt, 
P—Q 4;9 Q—-R 5, PXB; 10 R— 
Q sq, QO—Q 4; 11 Kt—K Kt 5, 
P—K Kt 3; 12 Q—K 2, threaten- 
ing Kt (Q 4)—K 6. If 10.., Q— 
B 2; 11 P—K Kt 3, Castles; 12 
B—B 4, Q—Kt 3; 13 BxKt, 
RXB; 14 Q—K 5, B—K 3; 15 
KtxB, Px Kt; 16 QxP ch, R— 
B2;17 R—Q7, R—K sq ; 18 K— 
R sq, threatening Kt—Kt 5 or 
Kt—Q 6. 


8 B—Kt3 


After Black has Castled K R, 
the White K B is probably more 
strongly posted on the diagonal 
bearing on Black’s K R Pawn, for 
which reason we prefer B—Q 3 
instead of the text move. 


8 P—OKt4 


9 


Io 
II 
I2 
13 
14 


15 
16 
I7 
18 
1g 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


shcpes ele iae Black’s play seems to 
demonstrate the soundness of the 


previous note. 
P—QR3 g P—QR4 


direc adaee A serious error. P— 
Q R 3 was necessary in order to 
defend the Kt Pawn, and to pre- 
pare for the advance of P—Q B 4, 
as occasion arises. 


R—K-sq 10 O—B2 
B—K B4! 11 QKt—Q2 
Kt—B 5 1z2 Kt—K4 
KtxBch 13 QxKt 
B—Kt 3 
An excellent move. 

14 R—Qsq 
P—B 4 15 Kt(K4)-Kt 5 
O—B 3 16 Q—R2ch 
K—R sq 17 O—B4 
P—K 5 18 Kt—R4 
Kt—K 4 19 KtxBch 
Qx Kt 20 O—Kt3 
P—R 3 


P—K 6 is strong, and appears to 
quickly force the position in 
White’s favour—e.g., 21 P—K 6, 
P—Q 4 (best) ; 22 QxKt, PxKt; 
23 Px P ch, K—R sq; 24 P—B 5, 
and White has an overwhelming 


attack. 

21 P—Q4 
Px Kt 22 PxKt 
Rx P 23 P—QB4 
PB 24 R—-Q7 
R—Q sq 25 RxQKtP 
R—Q 6 26 O—B2 
B—Q5 27 B—Kt2 
BxB 28 OxB 
O—R4 29 P—B3 
O—K sq 30 PXP 
PxP 31 R—K Bsq 
P—K6 32 R(Kt7)-KB 7 
K—Kt sq 


Tempting Black to reply 33.., 
R—B 8 ch, when would follow 34 
QxR,RxQch;35KxR,QXxR; 
36 R mates. 
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33 P—R3 
34 Q—K 3 34 Q—Kz2 
35 Q—Kt 3 35 P—B5 


3 7 36 Q—B4 

37 R(K 4)—Q437 R—K7 
38 R—QB7Z 38 Q—Kt3 
39 P—Kt 5 39 PxXP 
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40 RxPch 40 KxR 
41 QxPch 41 K—R2 
42 QO—R5ch 42 K—Kt 2 
43 QxR 43 R—Qsq 
Ceres If 43.., R—K sq, then 


44 Q—Kt 4 ch, K—R 3 (best) ; 45 
Q—B 4 ch, and wins. 
44 Q—Kt4ch 44 Resigns. 
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King’s Gambit. 
NOTES BY J. E. VERNON. 19 Bx Kt 19 QXB 
WHITE. BLACK. 20 R—Q 3 20 Kt—R 5 ch 
Mr. F. Warp. Rev. J. E. VERNoN. 21 K—Ktsq 21 B—Q2 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 22 PxP 22 BxP 
2 P—KB4 2 PxXP 23 P—KR3 
3 Kt—K B3 3 P—K Kt4 Weak. Why not KtxQ P ch ? 
4 B—OQB4 4 P—K Kt5 but Black would reply K—B sq, 
. and White must lose a piece. 
ste B—K Kt 2 1s the Boo | 23 Castles QR 
sEreks gp XtkRs 4 EEGQS Bx 
6 P—Q4 6 Q—-KR5ch 4 
26 PxXP 26 Kt—B6ch 
7 K—Bsq 7 P—-Q3 27 K—Kt2 
en eae If RxKt, Black d t tak 
x Kt, Black dare not take 
9 Kt—Bz 9 PxPch Kt, because White would win Q by 
10 KxXP 10 P—K B4 KtxQPch; but Q~xPch regains 
11 OKt—QB3 11 P—QB3 the piece, I think, in every varia- 


.. This seems necessary, though 
it weakens Q P. 


12 B—KB4 12 QOKt—Q2 
ep ainasig tas Bs Determined to get Q Kt 
into play, aiming at Castling, and 
laying a trap. 
13 KPXxP 13 KKtxP 
14Q—K2ch 14 B—K2 
.. Probably K—Q sq is safer, 
but I wanted to Castle. 
15 QR—Qsq 
Q—B 6 looks tempting, but the 
reply Kt—K 4 would win the Q. 
15 Q Kt—KBsq 


& Saioauti tant This Kt now comes into 
effective play. 


16 P—Q5 16 OKt-K Kt 3 
17 B—K Kt3 17 Q—KKt4 
' 78 KKt—K4 18 QOKt-KB5ch 


tion. 
27 OxPch 
28 Kt—Kt 3 28 Kt—R5ch 
29 K—R2 


Bad. K—Kt sq would have 
saved the piece. 


29 OxQch 
30 KtxQ 30 R—B7ch 
31 K—R3 31 RXKt 
32 R—K Ktsq 32 Kt—K Kt3 
33 QR—QKt3 
A blunder, after which he might 
well have resigned. 


33 Kt—K B5ch 


34 K—Kt 3 34 KtxB 
35 K—B3 35 KRxP 

36 R—Kt7 36 R—B sq ch 
37 K—K4 37 Kt--K B3ch 
38 K—Q 3 38 R—OQB2 


39 Resigns. 
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The following game was played at board No. 4 in last corres- 
pondence match of seventy a-side between Ireland and Kent. 


Two Knighis Defence. 


NOTES BY H. G. COLE. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
.R.C. GRIFFITH Mr. J. MAHOOD 
(Kent). (Ireland). 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
B—B 4 3 Ki—B3 
P—Q 4 4 PxP 
Castles 5 KtxP 
tae ke .., B—B 4; 6 P—Kzs, 
P—Q 4 would result in the Max 
Lange attack, the attacking 
chances being in White’s favour. 
R—K sq 6 P—Q4 
BxP 7 OxB 
Kt—B 3 8 O—O sq 
RX Kt ch 9g B—K 2 
KtxP 10 P—B4 
aie Said to be the. best move, 


as the Rook is awkwardly placed 
on K B 4. 
R—B4 Ir Castles 


ace Ge whee P—K Kt 4 useless, 
on account of Q—R 5 ch and 
Kt x Kt. ° 


Kt x Kt Iz QOxQch 
Kt xO 13 PxKt 
B—K 3 


The Bishop is exposed to attack 
on K 3. R—OQ B 4, followed by 
B—B 4, may be safer. 

14 B—Q3 
R-OR4 15 P—Bs 
RxXRP 

eee B XR P rather risky, on 

account of B—Q 2 and P—B 4, 
the White Bishop being pinned. 

10 R—Ktsq 
B—OQ 2 

If 17 B—Q 4, to relieve the Kt 
from guarding the Q Kt P, Black 
obtains a strong attack by seizing 
the K file. If 17 B—Q 4, R—K 
sq; 18 K—B sq (to stop R—K 7), 
R—Kt 5; 19 P—O B 3, B— 
K B 4, threatening mate in two. 


17 R—K sq 


18 P—B4 18 R—K 7 
19 B—B3 Ig B—-K B4 
Pie Pacdeaco Mr. Mahood considers 


that P—B 4, stopping P—B 5, 
would have led to a quicker finish. 
P—B 5 

If 20 P—O Kt 3, Q R—K sq; 
21 Kt—Kt 2, B—B 4; 22 RxP, 
B—Q 5 wins a piece. 


Position after White’s 20th move: 


P—B 5. 
BLACK (MR. MAHOOD). 


—————— 


WED Y YY,  SYULY, 
Lt GY ps CLLD 
y a Vl, Vill, * fag 7 / d 


Yi, 
Udi 


g py UW, 
yy Z Ys Gy 
Z Z GY 
/ 6 YA Yuu 


WHITE (MR. GRIFFITH). 


20 B—K 4 


20 Q R—Q sq, followed by 
BxB P, seems at first sight a 
strong continuation. But White’s 
counter-attack on the K Kt file 
would prevent Black’s forcing a 
win, and the White Queen’s side 
Pawns would probably win the 
end-game. Mr. Mahood gives the 
following likely continuation :— 
If 20 Q R—K sq; 21 P—K R 3, 
BXB P; 22 RXP, R—K 8 ch; 
23 K—R 2 (best), BKB P; 24 
RxP ch, K—B sq; 25 BxXxR, 
BxB; 26 R—Kt 5, B—Kt 6 ch; 
27 RxXB, and White probably 


wins. 
21 P—K R 3 21 R—K sq 
22 R—R 3 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
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If 22 P R—K 8 ch; 23 K— 
R 2, Q RxB, threatening to win 
the Kt by B—B 7 or by R—Q 4, 
and also threatening R—K B 8, 
followed by Q R—K 8, which 
would end in a mate. 


22 R—K 3 
R—R8ch 23 K—B2 
R—Q 8 . 24 K—-K 2 
R—O Kt 8 


Tf 25 R—O 2, R—K 8 ch; 26 
K—R2,BxXB; 27PxB, R—B8, 
threatening Q R—K 8, as before. 
| 25 R—Kt 3 
BxB 26 RXB 
R—Kt 3 

If 27 Kt—B 3, BXRP; 28 P— 
K Kt 3, P—B 6, followed by B— 
Kt-7, and R—R 4 wins. 
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27 R—K 8 ch 
28 K—R2 28 B—K 5 
29 P—B 3 29 B—B7 
30 R—B3 30 R—K 7 
31 Kt—B2 31 RxKt 
32 R—K Ktsq 32 B—B4 
33 R—B4 33 R—Kt6 
34 K—R sa 

To stop RXR P mate. 

34 P—kt 4 
35 R—Kt4 35 B—Q6 
36 Resigns. 


B—B 8 could not be prevented. 
White lost time through gaining 
the Pawn in the opening, and his 
QO R P had no time to become 
dangerous. 
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Played in the current correspondence match Kent v. Cornwall. 
Vienna Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. BROOKE Mr. MENHINNICK 
(Kent). (Cornwall). 
I P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 P-KB4 3 P—-Q4 
4 PxK P 4 KtxP 
5 Kt-KB3 5 B—QKt5 
6 B—K 2 6 BxKt 
cawae Castles, followed by Kt— 
B 3 is best here, but P—Q B 3 can 
be played. The text move is 
weak, and only furthers White’s 
development. 
7 KtPxB 7 P—QO B3 
8 Castles 8 QO—Kt 3 ch 
9g K—Rsq 
The sacrifice of the exchange is 
sound, as the Black Queen is left 
in danger, and before she can be 
rescued White can organise an 
attack which should win in most 
cases and draw in any Case. 
g Kt—K B 7ch 
Io RxXKt 10 OXR 
Ir P—Q4 Ir B—K Kt 5 
Iz B—O R 3 


Preventing his Castling. 


13 
I4 
I5 
16 


12 Kt—Q2 
13 BxKt 
14 Q-R5 
15 PxP 


Q—O 3 
BxB 
P—O B4 
Q—K 3 
Leaving the Pawn, to prevent 


the Kt occupying that square via 
Kt 3, and threatening P—K 6. 


16 O—R 3 

eran His best move. 
17 Q—-K3 
18 Q—OQO4?? 

bouuwete A fatal mistake, which 
loses at once. P—K B 4 was his 
only safe move, and then 19 Px P 
e.p., 9xQ; 20 PXP, R—Kt sq; 
21 BxQ would follow, leading to 
an interesting end-game, in which 
the White Bishops and Rook 
would get a strong attack on the 
somewhat defenceless King. 
P—K 6 Ig Kt—B 3 
PxP ch 20 KxP 
O—K7ch 21 K—Kt 3 
B—K 6 22 OxOP 
B—B7ch 23 K—R 3 
R—K Bsq 24 P—K Kt 3 
B—Q B sqchand mate in three. 
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The following game, which was contested across the board in the 
match Kent v. Sussex, may well serve as a pendant to the above partie. 
Both encounters are lost by Black, through loss of time and develop- 
ment involved in the winning of the exchange in the same variation 
of the Vienna game. In the first partie, Black’s 18th move was bad, 
and lost at once, but had he made the right move, P x P en pass.,.White 
would still have had a strong attack, with excellent winning chances. 


Vienna Game. 


Mr. W. M. Brooke. Mr.E.W Morris, 24 7% 8 oe 
r. W. M. BROOKE. Mr. E. W. Is. 15 K—R sq 15 BXR 

1 P—K4 1 P—K4 16 P—B 3 16 R—K sq 
2Kt-QOB3 2Kt-KB3 1,3 R6 17 P—K Kt 3 
3 es 3 es 18 B—K Kt5 18 O—Q2 

4 Px 4 AUX 19 B—B6 19 P—K R4 
5 Kt—B 3 5 B—Q Kt 5 20 O—Kt 5 20 K—R2 
6 B—K 2 6 Kt—Q B 3 21 R—R 3 21 OxR 

7 Castles 7 Castles 22 PxO 22 BxP 

8 Q—K sq 8 KtxKt 23 BxP 23 R—K 3 
oe PXKt 9 fae 24 BXPch 24 PxB 
10 Sap 10 oe s) 25 Q—R4ch 25 K—Ktsq 
11 B—Q2 ae 26 Q—R8ch 26 K—B2 


12 O—Kt 3 12 BxKt 


13 RxXB 13 KtxQP 27 QxR 27 Resigns. 


GAMF, No. 3,289. 


Played in Section ‘C’ of the First Class Amateur Tournament of 
the British Chess Federation at Scarborough, Igo09. 


Queen’s Pawn Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. Io OQ—K 2 Io PxP 
Mr. ee ie ee 11 BxP Ir P—Kt 4 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 12 B—Kt3 12 Castles 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 13 KR—Qsq_ 13 Kt—K5 
3 P—B4 3P—K3 | eerseeee Not good. The Q B is 
brought to the centre, and, being 
4 B—Kt 5 4 QKt—Q2 iscsely placed, merely enables 
5 P—K3 5 B—Kz2 White to gain time for the better 
6 Kt--B3 6 P—OR3 development of his Rooks. 
7 R—Bsq 7 P—QO Kt 3 14 KtxkKt 14 BxkKt 
sigunte Black does not open well. I5 B—B4 I5 B—Q3 
7.., P—Q Kt 3 should have been 16 Kt—K 5 16 BxKt 
discarded in favour of Castling, 17 PxB 17 Q—K 2 


and Black would not then have 
lost a move in advancing his Pawn 


18 R—OQ4 18 B—Kt 3 


to Kt 4 at move II. .... Black is now in a dilemmia ; 
* his Queen’s side Pawns are left 
8 B—Q3 8 B—Kt2 very weak without the Bishop. 


9, Castles g R—Bsq Cn the other-hand, leaving White 
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possession of the diagonal from 
Q B 2, would endanger his King’s 
position. 18.., Kt—B 4, of 
course, would be answered by 
RxKt, &c. 


Ig O—Q2 19 Kt—Kt sq 


....The R P must be defended, 
though not by Kt-—-B 4, on 
account of O—Kt 4. 


20 B—Q sq 20 K R—Qsq 
21 B—B3 21 RXR 


22 PXR 
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This opens the lines to the Black 
' King, and White’s task is not 


difficult. 


23 P—KR4 
24 P—R5 

25 R—B3 
26 B—K 2 
27 BxXRP 
28 OxP 

29 R—K Kt 3 
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22 P—QB3 
23 P—R3 
24 B—R2 
25 Q-Q2 
26 R—OQsq 
27 PXB 

28 K—Rsq 
29 Resigns. 


The following game was played on the top board in the corre- 
spondence match now in progress between Middlesex and Hamp- 


shire :— 
Notes BY J. MAHOOD. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. J. MAHOOD Mr. F. J. H. ELWELL 
(Middlesex). (Hampshire). 
I P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—K B 3 
3 P—B4 3 P—Q4 
4 BPXxP 4 KtxP 
5 Kt—B 3 5 B—Q Kt 5 
6 B—K 2 6 Kt—QB3 
7 Castles 7 Castles 


8 QO—Ksq 8 B—B4ch 


13 
14 


K—R sq 9 B—K Kt5 
P—Q 3 ro KtxKt 
Px Kt Ir P—B3 

Sioa Not good. 11.., BxXKt; 
12 BxB, P—Q 5 would be 
better. Or 11.., B—K 2, pre- 
paratory to playing P—B 3. 
PxP 1z2QxP 


....The alternative is P x P. 
P—O 4 13 B—Q3 
Kt—K 5 14 B—KB4 

eae This loses the exchange. 

Perhaps 14.., Q—K 2;15 KtxB, 
RxR ch (if 15 BxB, KtxKt; 
16 PxKt,QxP; 17 P—K Kt 3, 
and Black should draw). 16 Q~x 
R, R—K B sq; 17 B—B 3 should 


Kt—Q 7 15 Q—Kt 3 


16 KtxR 16 RxKt 
17 B—B 3 17 Kt—K2 
18 B—B4 


Vienna Game. 


The Pawn could not be saved, 
and this move to a large extent 
neutralises Black’s superior de- 


velopment. 


19 BXB 

20 O—K 2 

21 OR—Ksq. 
22 P—B4 


18 BxP 

I9 OxB 

20 B—B4 
21 Kt—Kt3 


To isolate the Black Q P before 
playing Q—Kt 5. If 22.., Kt—B 
5; 23 Q—K 5, (threatening Q x Kt) 
B—Q 6; 24 BxP ch, KtxB 


(best); 25 


RXR ch, QxR; 


26QxKt ch, K—R sq; 27 Q—B 


3! and wins. 


oeeew eee ee 


22 P—B 3 
23 PxP 

24 Kt—B5 
25 B—K3 


ig EE O25c4: B==O 2 


or B—Q 6; 26 QxP ch, KtxQ; 
27 Bx Kt ch, and mates in two. 


26 RxRch 


26 OxR 

27 Kt—Kt 3 
28 Q—Bsq 
29 Resigns. 


Sieve teell 29249 Kt—B- sq 
30 BxXB ch, KtxB; 31 QxQ P, 
K—B 2; 32 Q—B 5 ch, K—K 2; 


33 P—Q 5. 


Or 29.., P—Q R 3; 


30 BxB ch, OxXB; 31 RxQ, 
PxQ; 32 R—Q Kt 6, and should 


win easily. 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


No. 2418 (B.C.F. No. III.) is practically the same problem as No. 
' 189 in ‘777 Chess Miniatures in Three’ the author being H. Hosey 
Davis. 


Next month we will give the solution scores of the first twelve 
problems in the B.C.F. Solution Tourney. We cannot spare space for 
two tables this month. 


The Norwich Mercury has closed the Self-mate Tourney, which 
has been most entertaining, by publishing problem No. 150. There 
are others, but these will be submitted to the judges. 


We find Problem No. 2,419 (B.C.F., No. IV.) has a second solution, 
which we did not record on page 130, viz. :—1 R—R 6, K—B 5; 2 
KBxXxP, &c. Ifr.., K—QorK5; 2 R—R4ch, &c. 


The Manchester Weekly Times has started a novel solution on 
handicap lines. The Editor handicaps the competitors secretly. The 
scheme has more virtue in its novelty than its probable success. 


This 2-er is an interesting position. First prize, Tsdskrift fur 
Schack. White: KatQR8; QatQR2; Rat Q6; B’sat KB8 
andQ5; KtatQKt6; P’satK5 and Q4. Black: K at Q Kt5; 
R’s at K R sq and K Bsq; Bat K Rq; Kt’s at Q Kt sq and 8; P’s 
at K Kt 7,K 7,Q7, and Q Kt 4. Mate in two. 


Mr. A. C. White wants every composer to let him have an accurate 
MS. set of his two-move problems, to assist him in his great work of 
collecting. The result, if it materialises—and this is more than 
probable—will be of grand benefit. Any further information we shall 
be happy to give on receiving a line. 


The Zlata Praha announces its third International Three-move 
Problem Tournament. Competitors are invited to note that any 
number of problems may be entered, but all must be on diagrams, 
accompanied with full solution, and bearing a distinguishing motto. 
The name and address is to be enclosed in a separate sealed envelope, 
bearing the same motto. Entries must be posted on April 30th at 
latest, and addressed :—J. V. Stefanydes, Kr. Vinohrady, 1270, 
Bohemia, Austria. All problems sent in remain the property of the 
Zlata Praha. The prizes are 80, 60, 40, and 20 Kronen. The judges 
are Joel Fridlizius, Goteborg, and Dr. Zdenek Mach, Prague. The 
award will be published early in September. 
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THE CHESS PROBLEMS OF SAM LOYD. 


XI. | 
ANNIHILATION IN Two-MOvE PROBLEMS. 


! move clears the track (1.e., the file h 1-h 8) by the principle of 
annulling a piece (1.e., the White Rook), “ which, by the way,” 
== he adds, ‘‘is the most subtle device for sacrificing a piece that 
I have known.’’ It will be seen that if the White Rook were absent 
from h 1, and the Black Knight moved away obligingly, the White 
Queen could play to h 1 and thence to h 8, to give mate. The getting 
rid of the Rook is termed by Loyd “ annulling it,” and I have called 
the same manceuvre “‘ annihilating it.”’ 

No. 2 illustrates the same theme, only it is the Bishop instead of 
the Rook which is annihilated. The key-move is a sacrifice whose 
only object is to get the piece moved out of the way. If it be moved 
anywhere else, it will be in the way, will prevent another White piece 
from mating on its path—so we move it to where Black can co-operate 
by taking it away for us. The difficulty in this form of strategy is to 
take care of Black’s moves when he does not accept the proferred 
sacrifice, that is to work in the subsidiary variations. As to the 
sacrifice itself, it is, as Loyd says, a most subtle one; but it cannot be 
very greatly varied, and for the most part is limited to the Rook and 
Bishop, the former being the most frequent. There are a limited 
number of examples I might quote, some of which my readers may 
know ; but I want to write about the move as applied to two-ers. I 
shall give No. 3, because it is not well known in England, though it has 
frequently been given in Germany. The sacrificing move here has a 
double object—to cut off the action of the Black Bishop, so as to 
threaten mate by 2 Q—K B 3, and also to annul the Rook, so that in 
certain contingencies the Queen can mate on Q Kt 8. I will quote 
another three-er, a very old one, where the annihilating feature occurs, 
because I can see no mate if Black refuses the sacrifice, and plays, 
instead, 1.., Kt—Q 2 ch. If there is a misprint, perhaps the reader 
can help me to discover it. 

In speaking of Nos. 2 and 5 in his Strategy, Loyd is telling how 
different results can be obtained by handling one theme in different 


; in giving No. 1 in his Chess Strategy, Loyd explains that the key- 


ways. ‘“ For instance, I took for my theme the idea of withdrawing 
one piece to a remote quarter, apparently out of play—to allow of the 
bringing forward of another on the same line. . . . One composer 


might produce No. 2, showing how the Queen and Bishop can be 
employed in a three-move version of the idea; while another would 
employ the Queen and Rook in a two-move position, as in No. 5; 
both suggested by the same line of thought, yet entirely different 
problems.” ‘The great difference between the two positions, of course. is 
that the annulling feature is present in No. 2 and absent in No.5. The 
latter is a simple case of direct line clearance : the Rook moves away so 
that the Queen can follow along and mate in his wake. The Rook has 
to move to a point more distant than that the Queen wishes to reach. 
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In No. 2 there is no exact clearance. It does not matter how far the 
Bishop moves, provided it can commit self-annihilation on the way. 
The reader will understand better if he compares No. 6 with No. 5. 
The position is very similar, only the White Rook cannot move on the 
R file beyond R 8, the square on which the Queen wishes to mate. 
If the Rook were out of the way, 1 Q—R 8 would be mate. Therefore he 
does the next best thing and annihilates himself on Q—Kt 2. After 
1.., KXR, the way is open, and 2 Q—R 8 is mate. Soin No. 5, if the 
Knight stood on Q—Kt 3 instead of Q—B 2,1 R—Q B2,K XR; 2Q— 
R 7 would be mate. ‘This sacrifice of the piece then is the distinction 
between a clearance and an annihilation. In No. 6 the annihilation is 
not very subtle. It would be more so if there was a Black Bishop on 
b 2 and the play r R—R 8, BX R; 2 QB mate could be worked into 
a sound problem. Something like this was discovered and done by 
Loyd himself in No. 7, but the problem has remained almost unknown. 
In this No. 7, the White Rook at h 3 is absolutely unnecessary. Were 
he absent, we should have a complete block problem, which 1 R—B 7, 
or any other purposeless move would solve. As it is, the Rook prevents 
the White Queen going to h 8 to take the Black Queen and give mate if 
the latter moves to that square. The only way to get him out of the 
way is to annihilate him on the very square in question, h 8. I hope I 
have made it clear how totally distinct this is from any form of clearance, 
Bristol, or what not. The discovery of this unique sort of move once 
made, others took it up instinctively. Nos. 8, 9, and Io are exact 
equivalents, simply varying the details, though their composers and 
Loyd were in entire ignorance of one another’s work. In No. Io, the 
move first attracted attention, and the problem was reproduced in the 
Offiziers Schachzettung and other German periodicals, with much talk 
about its remarkable originality. Asa matter of fact we see that it had 
been anticipated in its entirety not less than three times: such is the 
chaos in which problem study still finds itself to-day. In all four prob- 
lems, the play hinges on the action of the Black Bishop (or Queen). This 
again might have been derived from a much older problem by G. B. 
Valle, the famous Italian master, who was the first to present (though 
often in very crude form) so many well-known two-move themes. In 
his problem, however, the move was not “ pure,” that is the key, 1 R— 
Q Kt 2, had other objects besides the simple annhilation of the Rook, 
otherwise a clearance move, like 1 R—R 2 or 1 R—K sq, would have 
answered as well. The key was necessary to prevent 1.., P—Kt 7 
or I.., B—R 8, and the annihilation was simply accidental, though 
none the less curious. 

This usage of an impure annihilation key is of much wider range 
than that of the pure one. I have selected two examplcs at random, 
but we must not be led too far afield. No. 12 is a complete block prob- 
lem, on the whole a fairly difficult one. As it happens, the only move 
for White which does not reveal some loop-hole is 1 R—Kt 2, followed 
by true annhilation, but as it were entirely by chance. Again in No. 13 
the Rook moves to Kt sq, to take advantage of a passage to Q B sq being 
opened by the Black Bishop at K B 8, and the annulling variation 1. ., 
PXR, 2 Qx P mate is purely incidental. 
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In their search for variety in illustrating the annihilation principle, 
it is curious that no one should have thought of using another piece than 
the White Rook. This is probably due to the fact that problem study 
has always been such a haphazard affair. The minute one sees Nos. 
7 to 10 above, one would surmise that a White Bishop could be used 
quite as well as a White Rook, making of course the corresponding 
change of a Black Rook for the Black Bishop, so as to carry out the 
vaison d'etre for the annulling move. To set up No. 14 was the work of 
five minutes, and a little more study would certainly reveal further 
possibilities. 

Whether any exact parallelism with a Knight is possible I do not 
know. A Pawn could certainly be used, and a little ingenuity might 
convert one of the Queen clearance themes into a Queen annihilation 
theme. As to the Knight, No. 15 (and its successor, No. 16) come as 
near to the theme as possible—but the move is anything but pure. 
The Knight must be moved away to break up the imminent stale- 
mate, not to open any line over which the mating piece‘can pass. The 
annihilation therefore is entirely fortuitous. So in No. 17, while we 
have no stalemate, we are threatened with a complete block, and here 
again the annulling move is the only refuge. In this respect the 
problem is exactly parallel to No. 12, with the Rook. 

As in the case of all my articles, I shall welcome the contribution 
of any examples which I have overlooked or which throw even minor 
lights on my subject. I hope these articles may be suggestive or 
instructive to some readers. The contributions of further material, 
which they sometimes call forth, make them more instructive to me, 
perhaps, than they can be to the reader ; but at all events there is still 
much for him, as well as for me, to learn even about comparatively 
simple terms. 

ALAIN C. WHITE. 


No. 1.—S. Lovnp. No. 2.—S. LoyD. 


149 Chess Strategy. 144 Chess Strategy. 


BLACK, BLACK. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 


Mate in three. Mate in three. 
1 R—R 5, KtxR; 2 Q—R sq, 1 B—B 5, KtxB; 2 Q—R/7, Kt 


KtxB; 3Q—R8mate. If1..,Kt— moves; 3 Q—Kt sq mate. If I.., 
K 3; 2 KtxP ch, &c. If 1.., P— Kt else; 2 Q—Q 7, Kt moves, 


Kt 8 (QO); 2QxQ, &c. 3 O—OQ sq mate, 
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No. 3.—E. KLIESCH. 
74 Offiziers Schachzeitung, Aug., 1907. 


BLACK. 


VOTE rapmapag OE tit 
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SSNS 


WHITE. 
Mate in three. 

I R—Kt 7, BXR; 2 P—Kt 4, 
B—B 6; 3 Q—Q Kt 8 mate. If 2.., 
PxP e.p.; 3 Q—B 7 mate. If 2.., 
else ; 3 Q—K 3 mate. 


No. 4.—H. A. STAVENUTER. 


191 Dufresne’s A ntologie. 

White: K at Q B 4, QO at QO Kt 2, 
Rs at K Kt 2 and K R 6, Bs atK By 
and K R 5, Kts at Q Kt 6 and Q Kt 7, 
PsatQR2,QKt3,QB2,QB5, K 3, 
and K R 4. Black: K at K 5, R at 
K sq, Bs at Q R sq and K B sq, Kts at 
K 7 and K B 8, PsatQR6,Q Kt 5, 
and K B 4. . 
Mate in three. 

I R—Kt 3, Kt (B 8)xR; 2 Q— 
Kt7! Kt—B8; 3 Q—K Kt 2 mate. 


No. 5.—S. LovD. 
145 Chess Strategy. 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 
I R—R 8, Kx Kt; 2 Q—R7 mate. 
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No. 6.—W. A. SHINKMAN. 
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WHITE, 
Mate in two. 
1R—Q Kt2,KxR; 2Q—KR8 
mate. 
No. 7.—S. Lovyp. 
Standard Union, 1892. 
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WHITE. 


Mate in two. 
I R—R 8, QxR; 2 QxQ mate. 


No. 8.—H. C. CHRISTOPHER, JR. 


1858 Philadelphia Times, 5th March, 


1899. 

White : K at K Ktsq,Q atQRz, 
R at OQ R 6, Bs at Q R 8 and K sq, Kts 
atQ Kt 5 and Q6, Psat K Bs,K B6, 
K Kt 3,andK R6. Black: K at K 4, 
BatQ Kt 7, Kt at K Kt sq. 

Mate in two. 
1 R—R sq, BXR; 2 QOxB mate. 


No. 9.—J.C. J. WAINWRIGHT. 
Norwich Mercury, 1903. 
White: K at Q sq, Q at K R 7, 
R at K R 6, Bs at K 2 and K R 8, Kt 
at Q Kt 2, Ps at Q Kt 4, K 5, K Kt 4. 
Black: K at Q 4, B at K Kt 7, Kt at 
QR6, Psat Q B 3,Q5, and K 3. 
Mate in two. 
1 R—R sq, BxR5 2 QB mate. 
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No. 10.—F. VON WARDENER. No. 15.—C. H. WHEELER. 

Tagliche Rundschau Ty, 1904. _ Tohn’s Globe. 

White : K at Q 8, Q at K R 3, Rs 
tQB7andK R4q, Bat K Kt 5, Kt 
atQORs5,PsatQBsandKz2. Black: 
K at Q 5, B at K Kt 2, Ps at Q 4 and 
K 5 

Mate in two. 

1 R—R 8, BXR; 2 QOxB mate. 


No. 11.—G. B. VALLE. 

No. 5 in his Book, 1878. ne a Z 

White : K at Q Kt 7, Q at K B 2, aN 

Rs at Q 6 and K 2, Bs at K B 5 and 

K R 8, Ktsat QO R 5 and K R 6, Ps at 

OBs,K4,K B6, and K Kt 2. Black: 

es baie aoe ra ane eae 

K B 2. Kts at QO Kt sq and K R 7, Ps 
atQ Kt6and KB 5. 


Mate in two. 


Mate in two. 1 Kt—R sq, Px Kt (Q) ch; 2Qx 
1 R—Kt 2, BxR; 2 QxB mate. Q mate. 
No. 12.-H. VON DUBEN. No. 16.—N. MAXIMOwW. 
Armeezeitung, 1904. Rivista Scacchistica Italiana, 1906. 


White : K at Q R sq, Q at K Kt 8, 
Rs at K B6 and K Kt7, B at K B sq, 
KtsatQ Kt3andK Rs5, PsatQ Kt6, 
Q 2, Q 6, and K B 5. Black: K at 
K 5, Rs at Q R 5 and K R 5, Ps at 
QR7,Q2,K4,KB6,KB7,KR2, 
and K R 3. 

Mate in two. 

1 R—Kt 2, R—K Kt 5; 2RxXR 

mate. Ifi1..,PxR; 2QxP mate. 


No. 13.—M. GRUNFELD. 
7444 Deutsches Wochenschach, 1907. 
White: K atQR6, Q at K Kt 7, 
R at K Kt 6, B at K B 3, Psat Q 3, K 2, ee 
andK R>5. Black: K atQ B 4, Bs at ———— 
Q 3 and K B 8, Psat Q Kt 5,Q B22, Mate in two. 


K B5,K B7, and K R 3. 1 Kt—R sq, Px Kt (Q) ch; 2Qx 
Mate in two. Q mate. 
1 R—Kt sq, Bx P; 2 R—Q B sq 
mate. If1..,PxR(Q) ;2QxQ mate. No. 17.—A. A. ELHKAN. 
No. 14.—ALAIN C. WHITE. Revue d’ Echecs, 1909. 


Deutsches Wochenschach, 1910. 
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Mate in two. 1 Kt—R sq, PxKt (Q) dhe 2Q0xQ 
I B—R sq, RXB; 2 QXR mate. mate. 
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HEALEY MEMORIAL SOLUTION COMPETITION. 
SOLVERS’ SCORES. 


JAN. FEB. 

3 prouent | Carried 

| orward. | 39 | 40} 41 | 42 [43144] 45 | 46 | forward. 

| 
Adamson, H. A. ......... | 414 | 415 [12] 24/1814] 24! 21] 516 
D., H. H. Gs sates Retonerwian eetersaes 434 415 {112! 24 |)8 41] 24 | 21 536 
Tavs Wot Sree teens 26 417 4/5/12 | 24 | 8; 4 | 24 | 21 519 
Johnson, G. S. ........... 424 | 4 |5 {112 | 24 | 8/4] 24 | 21 526 
Johnston, Chas. .......... 407 4/5112) 24/18 )|4 4/241] 12 500 
“Old: SOLVEL a sa Se wee es 398 4/5/12] 24)]8 1) 4] 24 | 21 500 
Owens Te Be satneiceeiss ' 419 | 41/5 {12/24/81 4] 12} 21 | 509 
Thompson, R. G. ....... 431 4/5 ]12]24|8 14] 24} 21 533 
Wager, Kayo cecse se tees ' 206 4/5112 |24/4)4) 12 | 21 292 
Vates;. He-De siwe shad oes 330 414 {12 | 24 


Two or three solvers ee challenged 1 O—R : 5 as a cook to No. 29. 
We think it a true bill, viz. :—1 Q—R 5, K—B 5; 2B—KB8! 

Chas. Johnston’s brought-forward score, given at page 76, should 
have been 335, bringing his total, as shown above, 407. 

Mr. Eginton has written withdrawing through want of time. 


-- SOLUTIONS. 


No. 2,422, by H. W. Schmidt.—1 B—K 5, any; 2 BxP, &c. 

No. 2,423, by A. G. Fellows.—1 Kt—B sq, P—Kt 6 (best) ; 2Qx Bch, PxQ; 
3 K—B 3, &c. 

No. 2,424, by F. E. Purchas.—1 R—R 8, RXK BP; 2R—R8, R—R 9, &c. 
If 1.., RX B or P—; 2 White captures R, &c. If1.., PXP; 2 Kt—R 2, &c. 
The idea of this problem is the curious movement of the White Rook, visiting 
every corner of the board, the last move administering mate on the square he 
originally stood. 

No. 2,425, by C. A. L. Bull.— We, unfortunately, gave this as a six-mover. It 
should be a sui-mate in five. 1R—KR8,BxP; 2 B—Kt8 ch, R—K 3; 3 R— 
R4ch, B—B5; 4KxP, P—R3; 5 K—Q sq, &c. If1..,B—B4; 2 B—Kt8 
ch, R—K 3; 3 R—R4ch, B—Q5; 4KxP, P—R3; 5K—Bsq, &c. If1.., 
B—Q 5; 2 R—Kt 8 ch, R—K 3; 3 P Queens ch, B—B 4; 4 KxP, &c. Mr. 
R. G. Thompson solves it in the five moves. 

No. 2,426.—‘‘ Zakopane.” (T.P. No. 43).—Two solutions. 1 R—B 6, and 
1Bx Kt. 

-No. 2,427.—“ Lalla Rookh.” (T.P. No. 44).—1 R—K 3, &c. 

No. 2,425.—‘‘ In memory ” (T.P. No. 45).—Three solutions. 1 Q—B sq, P— 
Q6; 2Q0—Q2, &c. Tii.., B—K 2, B sq, or R P moves; 2 Kt—B 2 ch, &c. 
Second solution : 1 B—Kt 2 ch, P—Q6; 2KtxKt,&c. If1.., Kt—B7; 2Q— 
B sq, &c. Third solution (probably the author’s) : 1 Q—Ktsq,P—B7; 2Q~xP, 
&e. Ifr1.., KtxKt; 2 Kt—B2 ch,&c. If1.., Kt-—Q6; 2 B—Ktsgq, &c. 
If1...BxP; 2RxBch,&c. If 1..,Kt—Kt7; 2R—R4, &c. If 1.., others; 
2QxP ch, &c. 

No. 2,429, ‘‘ Tillie”? (T.P. No. 46).—1 Q—K 2, Kt (B 6)—Q 6; 2 R—R/7, 
&e. Ifi.., Kt(B6)—Kt4; 2K—R5,&c. If1.., Kt—B3; 2 KtxP ch, &c. 
If i.., Kt (K 5)—Kt4; 2 Kt (Kt6)—B4,&c. If1.., K—K 3; 2 Kt—B 8 ch, 
&e. Ifi.., K—Kt5; 2 Kt (Kt 6)—B 4 ch, &c. Duals after 1.., Kt—K 4; 
2QorPxKtch,&c. If1.., Kt—Kt6, Kt—B4or6; 2KtxPchorQxKtch, 
&c. Ifi.., Kt(K 5)—Q7or3; 2KtxPch, Kt—B 8 or Kt (Kt 6)—B4, &c. 

No. 2,430 (B.C.F., VII.).—1 Kt—B 5, KxR; 2 Kt—Kt 3, &c. If 1.., 
KxKt; 2R—B3ch,&c. If1..,.K—K4; 2Q—Kt5,&c. If1.., R (R 3) x 
PorRPxXP; 2R—K3ch,&c. If1..,R(B2)xP; 2R—Q4ch,&c. If1.., 
Kt PorK PXP; 2Q—Bsq,&c. If1..,PxQP; 2 Kt—Kt 3 ch, &c. 
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HEALEY MEMORIAL PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


No. 2,446 (T.P. No. 51). - 
Motto: ‘* Genia.”’ 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,448 (T.P. No. 53°. 
Motto: ‘‘ Heathstar’”’ 
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White mates in two moves. 
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No. 2,447 (T.P. No. 52). 
Motto: “‘ Gang Warily.” 
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WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,449 (T.P. No. 54). 
Motto: ‘“ Frierland 3.” 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


Waite mates in two moves. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION THIRD PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
No. 2,451. 
XX. 
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Mate in three moves. 
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Mate in three moves. 
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Mate in three moves. 


Mate in three moves. 


No. 2,453. 
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Mate in three moves. 
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MAY, 1910. 


' THE CHESS OF ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 


@:S a rule, one of the most thankless of human undertakings 
is the attempted revision and betterment of a recognised 
classic, the usual comments on this proceeding being 
confined to an old saying concerning fools and angels. 
Despite the recognition of this fact, however, the author, has so 
strongly felt that the chess of ‘‘ Alice ’’ was in need of improvement, 
that he is driven to offer the following attempt at this task. _ 

To most editions of ‘‘ Alice through the Looking Glass ”’ is prefixed 
the following :— 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


rs J 


(As arranged before the commencement of the game.) 


WHITE. RED. 
Pieces. : . Pawns, | Paws. .. . .. Pieces. 
Tweedledee . Daisy. Daisy .. Humpty-Dumpty. 
Unicorn. . Haigha Messenger . Carpenter. 
Sheep Oyster Oyster .. Walrus. 
White Queen Lily.” Tiger Lily . Red Queen. 
White King Fawn Rose .. Red King. 
Aged Man .. Oyster Oyster .. Crow. 
White Knight Hatta Frog . Red Knight. 
Tweedledum.. Daisy | Daisy . Lion. 

z BLACK. 


SILLS ISLA 


SPILLS 


Uy UY; YY Py Z 
Of) Wy, / 
YZ, YU) 4 ) y 
Yi Vi iL Le 7 iy YI/ 
“ Vp If ff ff ffl &“&xY“UYUY“W VALLI 
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LLL 


White Pawn (Alice) to play and win in eleven moves. 


EI 
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1. Alice meets Red Queen. 1. Red Queen to K R 4th. 
2. Alice through Q’s 3rd (by railway) 2. White Queen to Q B’s 4th (after 
to Q’s 4th (Tweedledum and shawl). 
Tweedledee). 3. White Queen to Q_ B’s 5th 
3. Alice meets White Queen (with (becomes sheep). 
shawl). 4. White Queen to K B’s 8th (leaves 
4. Alice to Q’s 5th (shop, river, shop). egg on sheif). 
5. Alice to Q's 6th (Humpty Dumpty). 5. White Queen to Q B’s 8th (flying 
6. Alice to Q’s 7th (forest). from Red Kt). 
7. White Knight takes Red Knight. 6. Red Kt to K’s 2nd, ch. 
8. Alice to Q’s 8th (coronation). 7. White Kt to K B’s sth. : 
g. Alice becomes Queen. 8. Red Queen to K’s sq (examination) 
10. Alice Castles (feast). 9g. Queen’s Castle. 
11. Alice takes Red Queen, and wins. 10. White Queen to Q R 6th (soup). 


It is evident that Dodgson himself was not entirely satisfied with 
this solution, from his preface of 1896, as follows :— 

“As the chess problem, given on a previous page, has puzzled 
some of my readers, it may be well to explain that it is correctly worked 
out, as far as the moves are concerned. The alternation of Red and 
White is perhaps not so strictly observed as it might be, and the 
“ Castling ’’ of the three Queens is merely a way of saying that they 
entered the palace: but the “‘ check ”’ of the White King at move 6, 
the capture of the Red Knight at move 7, and the final “‘ checkmate ”’ 
of the Red King will be found, by any one who will take the trouble to 
set the pieces and play the moves as directed, to be strictly in accordance 
with the laws of the game.” 

We are inclined to agree with him as to “ alternation,” for White 
takes eight moves in succession, enough to wipe out the entire Red 
force, which is scarcely to be called Chess, while the above play is not 
“ Alice,’ because a large number of the characters she meets in the 
book are not to be found on the board, while according to the alignment 
of men given under the heading of ‘‘ Dramatis Persone ”’ it is evident 
that two Oysters, the Red Bishops’ Pawns, were eaten by their own 
comrades-in-arms, the Red Queen’s Knight and Bishop. 

Because of the above considerations, the following game has 
been prepared, which will be found fair chess ; it is at least absolutely 
correct mechanically, while except for one or two unimportant 
omissions, such as the meeting with the queer railway passengers, it 
reproduces the entire story. 

We may remind the reader whose remembrance of “ Alice”’ 1s 
somewhat dim, that the ‘‘ Red Queen ’”’ furnishes Alice her Baedeker. 
“You can be the White Queen’s Pawn, if you like.” “A Pawn goes 
two squares in its first move, you know. So you'll go very quickly 
through the third square, by railway, I would think—and you'll find 
yourself in the fourth square in no time. Well, that square belongs to 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee—the fifth is mostly water. The Sixth 
belongs to Humpty Dumpty ; the Seventh Square ts all forest. How- 
ever, one of the Knights will show you the way, and in the Eighth 
Square we shall all be Queens together.” We have also 
attempted to work in the incidental references of the book, even to 
Tweedledum’s “ If that there King was to wake, you’d go out—bang !— 
just like a candle.” 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


183 


RED. 


. Pawns. 
.. Unicorn. 
.. Carpenter. 
.. Walrus. 
.. Red Queen. 
. Red King. 
.. Crow. 
.. Red Knight. 
. Humpty Dumpty. 


RED. 
34 B—R5 (0) 
35 QR—Q Bsq 
36 B—B 2 


57 Q—B sq 
58 
59 
60 
61 Kt—B sq (2) 
62 
63 
64 


65 OxKt 


68 P—Q 8 (Q), and mate (w). 


WHITE. 
Pieces... .. .. Pawns. Pieces. .. 
Tweedledee .. . Fish. Frog 
Lion... .. Haigha. Messenger 
Sheep : .. Fish. a Daisy (a)... 
White Queen . Alice. Tiger Lily (a) 
White King . .. Hatta. Rose (a) ‘ 
Aged Man (b) .. Oyster. Fawn . 
White Knight (b).. Oyster. Violet (a) 
Tweedledum.. . Oyster. Daisy a) 
THE GAME. 
Bird's Opening. 
WHITE. RED. _ WHITE. 
P—KB4 I P—Q4 34 Q—Q 3 (n) 
P—K 3 2 P—K 3 35 Kt—R5 
Kt—K B3 3 KtKB3 36 P—Q5 
B—Q 3 4 P—QB4 37 Kt—B4 
P—QKt3 5 Kt-QB3 38 B—K5(f) 
B—QO Kt2 6 B—Q3 39 BxB 
P—Q B4 7 Castles 40 O—O 4 
Kt—QB3 £48 P—QKt3 41 P—B5 
Kt—K 2 9 O—B2 42 P—Q6 (q) 
P—O R3 10 K R—OQsq 43 QxP ch 
O—-QB2 11 P—K4 44 Q—B 3 
P—B 5 12 P—K5 45 O—B2 
Kt—Kt5 13 QBxBP(c) 46 Kt—Kt6 
BxP 14 PxB 47 Kt—K 7 (r) 
P—K Kt 4(d)15 Bx P (d) 48 KtxB 
KtxK P 16 Kt—K sq 49 K—R2 
QO Kt—Kt 3 17 B—K 3 50 K—R 3 
Castles OR (e)18 Kt—K 4 51 K—Kt4 
K R—Ktsq I9 Kt—Kt 52 R—Q5 
Kt—R 5 20 KtxRP (f) 53 RxP 
KtxKtP 21 K—Bsq 54 OxR 
R—Kt 2 22 Kt—B6 55 P-—K 4 (2) 
QO R—K Bsq 23 K—K 2 56 O—QO5 ch 
Rx Kt 24 P—Kt 4 (g) 57 P—K 5 (2) 
R—B sq 25 P—Kt 5 (g) 58 Kt—K 4 (A) 
PxP 26 PxP 59 K—B4 
Kt—B5ch 27 K—Q2 60 P—Q 7 
Kt(B5)—Kt 3 28 K—B 3 61 P—B6 
R—O sq 29 K B—K2 62 Kt—B 6 (v) 
K—Q Ktsq 30 Q-Q2(h) 63 Q—-Q6 
P—Q4(t) 31 K—Kt2 (J) 64 Kt—K 8 
R (Kt 2)—Q 2 (R) 65 KtxR 
32 P—B 4 (I) 
Kt—B 2 33 B—Kt 4 (m) 
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NOTES. 

a) The Red Queen’s Garden. 
b) The meeting of the Aged Man and White Knight. 
c) The Walrus commences on the Oysters. 
ad) Another Oyster comes up, and is eaten. 
(ec) Tweedledee steals Tweedledum’s rattle—z.e., the privilege 
of Castling. | 

(f) The Carpenter gets his share of the Oysters. 

(g) Humpty Dumpty sends his Messenger to the Fish. 


(h) Alice meets the Red Queen just before starting. (The Red 
Queen now commanding Alice’s square). 


(4) To Fourth Square by railway. : 
(7) The Red King is now where Alice will not disturb his slumbers. 


(k) ‘ The Fourth Square belongs to Tweedledum and Tweedledee,”’ 
who now command it. The King’s Messenger, Haigha, is in prison, 
his further advance being blocked. 


(1) Alice meets the Fawn. 

m) The Crow frightens Tweedledum. 

n) Alice, on the Fourth Square, meets the White Queen. 
0) The Crow flies away. 

p) Alice, on the Fifth Square, meets the Sheep. 

q) Alice, on the Sixth Square, meets Humpty Dumpty. 
v) The Lion and the Unicorn fight. 

) The Lion wins. 

The King sends his Soldiers and Messengers. 

Alice attacked by the Red Knight. 

v) And defended by the White. 


w) The Queens are having their party, the Red Queen most 
_ decidedly being in the soup. 


In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the helpful criticism of Mr. 
A. C. White. DONALD M. LIDDELL. 
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The Chess of Alice through the Looking Glass.—A very young 
lady of our acquaintance is accustomed to ask at tea-time for “a little 
more jam to finish the bread,” and then, a moment or two later, for 
“a little more bread to finish the jam.’’ We are afraid we must ask 
Mr. Liddell, whose contribution on the Chess of ‘‘ Alice in the Looking 
Glass”’ we print above, to supply us with a little more narrative 
to go with his chess, for if his chess is to be believed it is clear that Alice 
went through more adventures than Dodgson recorded. We have no 
record, for instance, of what transpired when Alice met the Fish on B 5, 
nor of the further adventure with Humpty Dupty on Q 7. The latter 
would have been prompt to defend Dodgson against the breaking of 
tules. “‘ The question is,” said Alice, “‘ whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.” ‘‘The question is,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty, “‘ Which is to be master—that’s all.” 
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RIDING THE HIPPOGRIFF. 


(Overheard in the Saloon of an Atlantic Liner.) 


6 


. It looks to me as if it had been invented in the land 
behind ite Looking Glass, and brought back by some prehistoric Alice 
in the days when fairy tales were real. I shouldn’t be surprised if it 
represents the joint wisdom of the Cheshire Cat and the Mad Hatter. 
However, now that the boat’s steadier, I have no urgent call on deck ; 
so if you like to teach me, you can.”’ 

All right, old man. You'll find there’s a jolly sight more in the 
thing than you imagine, as the Serpent muttered when Eve walked off 
with the apple. The same may be said of every thing or institution 
that has a long life to show at the back of it, however motley and 
unaccountable 1t may seem on the surface. Take the alphabet, for 
instance. What a queer and arbitrary regiment of signs that would 
look if we were not so accustomed to it, and didn’t know that every 
turn of every letter has a very solid and substantial reason for being 
exactly as it is. You know that m was once a wavy line like this ~. 
a hieroglyphic for water, characterised in Hebrew as mem for some 
onomatopoeic or descriptive reason which we are now too far off ever to 
_know, or even perhaps guess at. And I believe I once told you my idea 
that the figure O represents no more than the circle of vision with | 
nothing in it, perhaps originally traced on the ground with a stick. 
And our cursive letters. . . . But that’s another story. We were 
on the subject of chess. You spoke of it as an “invention.” Well, 
really, that’s hardly the right word for it. I know it is commonly 
spoken of as having been “ invented ’’ somewhere in Asia Major by 
the Yakuts, or the Sayuts, or some other Mongolian tribe. Apart from 
the fact that it isn’t the same game, any more than Isis and Horus are 
the same as the Madonna and the Child, you can no more correctly 
speak of the “ invention ”’ of chess than you can speak of the invention 
_ of the novel, or of painting, or of sculpture, or of play acting, or of any 

other of the formative arts. It belongs to the same group. Chess is 
a method of symbolical representation. It is a picture of actualities, 
a living picture of actualities, one, that is, in which the figures are not 
stationary, as on a painted canvas, but move through a period of 
struggle under the direction of a guiding will, When I have explained 
the modern game of chess to you, you will see that it would be quite 
easy to vary the contest indefinitely, so that it should symbolise, for 
instance, a trial in the law courts, an election, a football match, com- 
mercial competition, or any other phase of human struggle whatever. 
It’s all right ; you needn’t open your eyes. I'll prove it up to the hilt. 
But first of all, while we are talking of the game generally—I prefer to 
call it a play, for that is what it actually is—I want you to notice that 
the figures are not fortuitously arranged or shuffled on the board, as in 
the case of cards, which is also a symbolic game, by the way, and a 
democratic one at that. In cards, chance, or fate, is represented as the 
determining factor in the affairs of men, while in chess, ability, skill is 
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made the sole arbiter. For this reason neither side is given any 
advantage at the start of the play ; the men, you see, being arranged 
in two opposing forces, occupying identically similar positions on each 
side of the board. 

‘Now it would be clear to a Bushman or a Hottentot that the 
composer of the modern play of chess had in mind to represent two 
contending States, or armies. That is a point that I needn’t labour ; 
it must be patent to any one with as much sagacity as a cheese mite. 
But I want to bring home to you that the arrangement and moves of 
the pieces are quite as undeniably symbolic, and in no sense whatever 
arbitrary, as you seemed to think. Take the arrangement first. You 
will notice that the King and Queen occupy the centre squares among 
their respective forces, the Queen being at the left of the King, as seems. 
only fitting. The King is the State—l’etat, c’est mo1—and his capture 
means its downfall, therefore his position should be in the most secure 
place, videlicet, surrounded by his forces. The word ‘“ queen,” by the 
bye, is evidently a modern misnomer. The Russian designation for 
this piece— fjers’’—supports the internal indication that it really 
represents the Grand Vizier, or Chief Lieutenant of the kingdom, the 
Prime Minister or Commander-in-Chief, to whom all power has been 
delegated by the King. There can be only one King, of course, and 
one Vizier, but the priestly clan is more numerous, and is accordingly 
represented by a Bishop at each side of these two central figures. The 
reason why they occupy this favoured position is obvious—the Church 
and the State, from the earliest recorded times standing in close alliance. 
Next comes the knightly class, less closely linked to the State than the 
priesthood, but more so than the baronial power, represented by the 
Rooks, or Castles, standing on roches, or rocky summits. Whether it 
is their semi-independence or their strength that is indicated by their 
occupation of the most outlying positions is not very clear at this date, 
but certainly any other position would seem out of keeping with their 
character. The Pawns—peons, pedoni, or foot soldiers—-are numerically 
strong, and present a wall of defence behind which the chief powers of 
the State are sheltered. You will agree that this arrangement is vividly 
pictorial. The moves are equally so. The King, the figure head of the 
State, trammelled by his exalted position, and the delegation of his. 
powers to his Chief Lieutenant, is of limited effect in the struggle. 
This is symbolised by his heavy move of but one square at a time, 
though, of course, in any direction. The composition would have been 
artistically wrong had he been allowed only a diagonal move or a 
straightforward one. The priestly clan, represented by the mitred 
pieces, being more given to stratagem than to force, to devious ways: 
than to the straight, open road of opposition, is endowed with a side- 
long, or oblique, movement—thus. The Knight’s move is a curiously 
irregular one. He goes, you see, from this square to that, or that—a 
strangely fantastic progression. You get the hang of it easily enough 
if you note that it is to the square furthest removed from his starting- 
point in an oblong of six. A very vivid symbolism, if you come to 
think of it, of the Knight errant of chivalry, that amazing cavalier with 
a bee in his bonnet, of movement erratic, confusing, unaccountable. 
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There was a odd streak of lurid genius in him that made him a man 
apart, sut generts. What was an obstacle to a plain man of the 
world treading the beaten path of common sense was not necessarily 
one to him. Encircle him with a ring of enemies, so that no avenue of 
escape seems possible, and yet he may get away. Thus he alone of all 
the pieces is endowed with the power of jumping over intervening men. 
As clearly as the materials at his disposal allowed him, the artist 
responsible for the modern game of chess has marked the Knight with 
the legend : ‘‘ You never can tell.’”’ The barons, on the other hand, 
were plain, blunt, rough men of action, not given to wiles like the 
priesthood nor to the harebrained ways of the Knight, and thus their 
power comes to be symbolised by a plain, straightforward move in 
any direction open to them. The Queen, or Vizier, as the most power- 
ful personage in the kingdom, used to the exercise of craft and of force, 
combines the moves of the Bishop and the Rook, moving sidelong— 
this way, or straightforward—thus. You will recognise at once the great 
power of the piece. The Pawns, or foot soldiers, are, of course, the 
most insignificant men individually engaged in the struggle, and this 
fact is brought out by investing them with a move of the simplest 
possible character. They can advance but a single square at a time, 
and that in the plain, ordinary, straightforward direction. The 
composer of the play of chess in its modern form was evidently a noble 
of exalted rank, to whom every unit in the rabble of common men 
was as much like his fellows as peas in a pod. He could not possibly 
stoop to distinguish points of difference in them. Their ordinariness 
was such that they could not be expected to overcome any power that 
opposed them directly, not even if it were one of their own low class. 
Of course, if they could get you at a disadvantage by some con- 
temptible trick or chance opportunity, then they were just as deadly 
as their betters. Thus it is that while Pawns move only forward a 
single square at a time, and find their progress blocked when any other 
Pawn or piece stands in the way, they are allowed to take a capture on 
any adjacent square diagonal to their line of march. You see the idea ? 
This Pawn, for instance, could capture here, or here, but is quite 
ineffectual against any piece directly confronting him. A modern 
time-saving innovation in the game—vandalastic in its contempt of 
the art it traverses—permits the Pawn to leap over a square at his 
first move only. But this represents no real extension of his powers, 
nor any departure from the original symbolism that determined the 
composition of the play, for if any opponent Pawn should happen to be 
within striking range of the square overleaped, he can capture him 
just as if the convention had never been devised and his enemy had 
moved but a single square. This is what is known as taking “ en 
passant.’’ Only two more points remain to be noticed. One is that if 
a Pawn so distinguish himself as to pierce through the enemy’s 
ranks to the utmost limit of the field of action, he loses by that feat his 
insignificance, and is rewarded for distinguished service by being 
admitted into the order of his superiors, either as Rook, Knight, 
Bishop, or—and this is the only anomaly in the symbolism of the game 
—I am quite unable to account for it; it can hardly have formed a 
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part of the artist’s scheme—or as a Queen. The other unexplained 
point is that once during the course of the play, providing that the 
King and one of the Rooks have not as yet entered into action, these 
two may mark a special alliance by the procedure known as Castling, 
which is effected by bringing the Rook to the side of the King and 
passing the King to the square on the other side of the Rook. This 
move seems to represent a protective action on the part of the barons, 
undertaken at the instance of the King. Or, possibly, it indicates 
that the King may seek safety in the fortress of his powerful subject.. 
The intention is not so clear in this case as in the rest of the game. 
Possibly our friend, Mr. Murray, out of his vast knowledge of the 
history of chess, may be able to throw some light on the anomalous 
Queening of the Pawn and the original significance of the act of Castling. 
It is well worth remarking with what few simple strokes the factors 
in the struggle have been portrayed. There is not an unnecessary 
touch in it, nor one that is superfluous. This economy of means 
stamps the composition as of very high artistic merit. As I have said, 
it would be easy enough to compose the factors of a struggle other than 
the military one to be enacted on the chess stage. But it would require 
skill of a high order to effect it with the simplicity and economy that 
characterise the present game. I fancy I have said enough to convince 
you that chess is by no means a mere freak of invention in the realm of 
playthings, with no more serious meaning in it than Blind Man’s 
Buff. I think you will see that it almost deserves to rank among the 
liberal arts as a method of manifesting thought, of reflecting in a 
harmonious microcosm some phase of the living realities without. 
Music has sounds for its sphere ;' painting, colours; sculpture, form ; 
architecture, geometrical proportions; and chess has struggle, or, 
rather, its elemental powers. 

You’ve given me a long innings, old chap, and haven’t tried to 
stump me once—even when it may have seemed that I went over the 
crease, so I’ll take you into a secret and give you a tangible proof of 
the correctness of my conception. . By its fruits you shall know it. 
Just come into my cabin with me, and I’ll show you a chess composition 
of a football match. I’m on my way to England now for the sole 
purpose of getting it on the market, and if I don’t reap a nice little 
harvest from it, well, I don’t know beer from billiards, and you can call 
me Noodle for the rest of your life. Why, they are waiting for it there, 
man, with their money in their hands. ‘Tens of thousands of them: 
Think of them being able to indulge in football over the chestnuts and 
wine, so to speak. Good Lord, it’s an open sesame to a gold vault. 
The golden fleece is a halfpenny to it. But come along, and Ill show 
it to you. I call it Football Chess. I’ve got it copyrighted. No 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


Ssiadiond of Positions LXIV. and LXV., published in the)March 
number, were received from Mr. W. T. Pierce (Guildford), Mr. M. 
Whitehead (Southsea), Mr. D. M. Liddell (Grasselli, U.S.A.), Mr. J. 5S, 
Pagan (Braendam), Mr. L. P. Lawson (Effingham, U.S.A.), Mr. A. L. 
Sanders (Ilford), Mr. W. R. Pratt (Washington, U.S.A.), and Mr. 
A. P. T. Kerr (Four Oaks). 

Position LXIV.—@p at K Kt 2, @y at K R 2, @ atQB4, 8. 
at QR 6, K 4, K B 3, q@at K R 3, Wat K 8, Mat K Kt 4, 3 
at QO 3, K B 2, K R 4. Black to play. 

This position occurred in the game Mills v. Shepherd, in a match 
between Warwickshire and Oxfordshire, and was adjudicated as a draw 
by Mr. H. EK. Atkins. Our solvers have, as was to be expected, 
endorsed Mr. Atkins’ verdict, though it is a position in which complete 
analysis is impossible. Black has three plausible moves. Thus :—1. 
QO—Q 8; 2Q—B 4, Q—B7 ch; 3 K—Rsq,QxB; 4Q—B6ch drawing. 
Or 1.., P—R 5; 2 Q—Kt sq! (apparently the only move to draw), 
Q—Q 7 ch; 3 O—B 2,P—R6ch; 4 K—Kt 3, with at least an equal 
game. Ori..,Q—Q7ch; 2 K—Rsgq (simplest, as it avoids dangerous 
complications), Q—B 8ch; 3 Q—Ktsq,QxB; 4Q—RKsgq, and Black 
can do nothing against the threats of Q—B 6 ch and P—R7. In this 
last variation, probably White can play 2 K—Kt 3, but there are pit- 
falls. Thus :—1.., Q—Q 7 ch; 2 K—Kt 3, Q-K 6; 3 Q-K 2? 
(Q—K Kt 2!), Q—Kt 8 ch; 4 K—R 4, KtxP ch; 5QxKt, Q—-R7 
' ch; 6Q—R 3, QO—B5 ch; 7Q—Kt 4,Q0xQ mate. It will be noted 
that White’s strong point is his Q R P, on account of which Black 
never dare exchange Queens. The above analysis, though seemingly 
simple, and probably convincing, was only arrived at with much 
trouble. For example, White’s move 2 Q—Kt sq, in the second 
variation, was not easy to find, but when found knocked out pages of 
analysis. 


Position LXV.—By Henri Rinck.— qj at K R 6, Ef at K B 6, 


G atQ4, & atQBo, q@ at Q Kt sq, Wy at Qsq, @ at Q R 4. 
White to play and draw. 

Solution —1 P—B 7 ch, QxP! 2 Kt—B 6 ch, K—Bsq; 3 R— 
B 8 ch, K—Kt 2; 4 R—B7,QxR; 5 Kt—Q 8 ch, Bx Kt stalemate. 
A much simpler matter than the last. 

We award the prizes to Messrs. Kerr and Liddell. Mr. Kerr’s 
analysis of No. LXIV. was the best received, and is substantially the 
same as the solution we give above. Mr. Liddell uses too much space in ~ 
discussing obviously inferior moves. We may say here that we con- 
sider a good solution should contain the whole gist of the position in a 
moderate compass. It often happens that a few explanatory words 
will allow a good many moves of actual analysis to be omitted, and 
it goes without saying that a little intelligent criticism adds to the 
attractiveness of a solution. 
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We wish to convey our best thanks to Mr. Eginton, who has sent 
us a splendid batch of end-games, which he has collected from various 
sources. Most of them are of the highest interest, and we have pleasure 
in giving two examples below. 

For the best solutions received by June roth we offer two book 
prizes. Solutions should be marked ‘ Chess,” and addressed to Mr. 
C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 

Position LXVIII. Position, LXIX. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 


White to play. What result ? White to play. What result ? 
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KENT COUNTY ASSOCIATION CONGRESS. 


JHE Congress of the Kent County Chess Association was held 

this year at Bromley, at the invitation of the local club. It 

S # was due to the financial and personal interest of the president, 

=< = Mr. C. F. Delcomyn, that the club was able to undertake the 

arrangements. The Congress was held in the Town Hall, from Monday, 

March 28th to Saturday, April 2nd, and was a great success in every 

way. Much credit is due to the local committee, consisting of Mr. C. 

F. Delcomyn, president, Mr. C. H. May, secretary, Mrs. Lewis W. 

I,ewis, and Messrs. W. M. Brooke, C. E. Gripper, R. H. S. Stevenson, 

and A. Yeates. 

The chief.items of a varied and interesting programme were :— 
First Class Open Tournament, with three prizes—f10, £5, and £2. 

f ee Championship.—First prize, challenge cup and £3 3s.; second, 

I ITS. . 


Second Class Open Tournament.—First prize, £2 12s. 6d. ; second, £1 §s. 
Second Class Kent Tournament, two sections.—First prize, £2 2s.; second, 


£1 Is. 


Evening ‘“‘ Knock-Out ” Tournament.—Prize, £1. 

In addition to the above events, further attractions were provided 
by lightning tournaments, lectures, and simultaneous displays, the last 
two items being provided by Mr. J. H. Blackburne. An additional 
attraction was a special prize of a “‘ Silver Queen,” presented by Mrs. 
C. F. Delcomyn to the lady member of the Kent Assocciation who, not 
winning any other prize, had best average score in any of the contests. 
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The proceedings were opened on the Monday by his Worship the 
Mayor of Bromley (Alderman T. Davis, J.P.), who said that he con- 
sidered it an honour that the representatives of so ancient a game as 
chess should hold their Congress in Bromley. 

Play started at ten o’clock, and from this time right to noon on the 
following Saturday the interest, particularly in the First Class Open 
contest, was well sustained ; indeed, the destination of the prizes rested 
upon the result of the last game played—Yates v. Thomas. We 
append the full results of play in this contest, and also a list of the prize- 
winners in the other events :— 


| 
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SIE) S) 21s ¢:9/5l4]3| S 
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Mr. F. D. Yates (Leeds) ............ olricgiape alle, 7$ 
Mr. G. Shories (Bradford) .......... Ij—1;0,1,1! 0/1: 1t:1., 7 
Mr. G. A. Thomas (Southsea). ...... Oo}/o/-—— 1 ¢;,1r;1it:1 1 64 
Mr. I,. C. G. Dewing (London) ....... ol1:':o—4 4 it!o 41;1, 4 
Mr. Fred Brown (Dudley) .......... blo ete ee ae ol 
Mr. H.G.Cole (London) ........... o}/ol/o'4 $-— 1!4 4351 4 
Mr. L. F. McGuire (London) ........ olriot} 4 o-j0o 1,1 4 
Mr. P. H. J. O’Connor (London) ..... /-O}O0;0:1,0,4,1;/— 4,0); 3 
Mr. B.W. Fisher (London) ........ o}/oj;olo 4°4 of } — 1, 24 
Mr. A. Louis (London) ............. o}|o!o | O' I O O;1 : O ro 2 
| ! 
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Kent Championship.—Mr. C. Chapman repeated his success of 
last year, with a score of 74 points ; Mr. W. M. Brooke second, with 63. 

The other competitors and scores were :—Messrs. C. Hammond, 
54; D. W. Earle and H. G. Sturton, 44; G. Hanson, 4; A. N. Bottrill, 
34; R.F. Barlow, J. H. Eastwood, and Mrs. Roe, 3 each. 

The two following brevities were played in this contest :— 


GAME No. 3,291. 


Centre Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. EASTWOOD. Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. EASTWOOD. 

I P—K 4 I P—K 4 12 KtxR 12 B—B4 
2 P—Q4 2 Kt—Q B 3 13 BxXB 13 OxXB 
3 PxP 3 KtxP 14 R—K B sq 14 R—K sq 
4 P—K B4 4 Kt—Q B3 15 R—B 3 15 Q—Kt 5 ch 
5 B—B 4 (a) 5 Q—R 5 ch 16 K—B sq 16 Kt—Q7ch 
6 P—Kt 3 6 O—K 2 17 K—Kt 2 17 KtxR 
7 Kt—Q B 3 7 Kt—B 3 18 KxKt 18 QO—K 5 ch 
8 K Kt—K2(b) 8 KtxP 19 K—B2 19 O—K 6ch 
9 Kt—Q 5 (c) 9 Q—B4 20 K—B sq 20 OQ—B 6 ch 
10 B—K 3 10 OxK B 21 Resigns. 
11 KtxPch 11 K—Qsq 


(a) Kt—K B 3 or Kt—Q B 3 Is preferable. 
(b) Better is B—Q 3. 
(c) B x P ch should have been played. 
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GAME No. 3,292. 
French Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. BOTTRILL. Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. BOTTRILL. 

1 P—K4 I P—K 3 10 QO—R 5 10 P—K B4 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 11 Kt—B 3 11 Kt—Kt 3 
3 Kt—Q B 3 3 B—Kt 5 12 Kt—Kt 5 12 P—K R 3 
4 B—Q3 4 Kt—K B 3 13 P—KR4 13 P—R 3 
5 B—Kt 5 5 B—K 2 (a) 14 O—Kt6 14KRPxXxKt 
6 P—K 5 6 K Kt—Q 2 15 PxP 15 PxKt 
7 BXxB 7QxB 16 Q—R 5 16 R—K sq 
8 Kt—Kt 5 8 QO—Q sq 17 O—R 8 ch 17 K—B2 
9 P—Q B3 9g Castles (5) 18 P—Kt6ch 18 Resigns. 


(a) Loss of time. P—K R 3 should be tried. 

(b) Better is 9.., P—Q R 3; 10 Kt—Q R 3, P—Q B 4, followed by Kt— 
O B 3, &c. 

(c) Or 16 R—R 8 ch, KXR; 17 Q—R 5 ch, K—Kt sq; 18 P—Kt 6, R—K 
sq; 19 Q—R 7 ch, K—B sq; 20 Q—R 8 ch, K—K 2; 21 QXP mate. 


Second Class Open Tourney.—Mr. S. D Fresco won with a score of 
8 games, closely followed by Miss Lawson (West Hartlepool), with 74— 
an excellent) performance when the calibre of her opponents is 
considered. Miss Lawson defeated Mr. A. L. Densham, and drew with 
the champion of Devonshire, Mr. W. H. Gundry. 

The remaining results were :—Messrs. A. L. Densham, 64; W. H. 
Gundry and R. H. S. Stevenson, 5; Miss G. Watson, 44; W. R. Todd 
and Major Rawlins, 3; J. &. Evans, 2. 

Kent Second Class.—Section A.—First, Mr. A. E. Bullock. Section 
B.—First, Mrs. W. W. White. 

The other competitors compiled the following records :— 

Section A.—Messrs. C. H. Taylor, 64; F. A. Johnson, W. Water- 
house, and Miss Abrahams, 54 each; W.G. Watson, 4; F. R. Pickering, 
34; Miss M. Hunt, 3; Mrs. Whitehead, 2; Rev. F. Havard Jones, 2}. 

Section B.—Messrs. J. W. G. Jamieson and C. S. Kent, 5; Miss 
J. F. Lucas, 44; Mrs. Lewis W. Lewis, 4; P. Powter, 3; Miss E. 
Hunt, 1; Mr. C.S. Bigland, o. 

The ‘‘ Knock-Out ”’ contest was won by Mr. H. B. Uber. 

The remaining competitors were Messrs. H. V. Read, S. Andrade, 
H. Powell, S. Baylis, C. F. Corke, J. T. Sefton, and J. Whicker. Mr. 
Baylis was Mr. Uber’s opponent in the final round. 

The Easter Monday “‘ Knock-Out ’”’ contest was played in two 
sections. The players were :— 

Section A.—Messrs. F. A. Dickinson, G. H. Youngman, J. Whicker, 
C. F. Corke, H. V. Read, W. Garraway, J. B. Shaw, and H. Powell. In 
the final Dickinson defeated Shaw. 

Section B.—Messrs. G. J. Clarke, C. E. Gripper, J. H. Brown, 
A. W. Read, J. E. Evans, A. Yates, S. Andrade, and V. Rush. Messrs. 
Andrade and Brown reached the final, in which the first-named gentle- 
man proved successful. ard 

The annual general meeting took place on Easter Monday, and 
the Congress president, Mr. C. F. Delcomyn presided. The report was 
regarded as satisfactory, though there had been a slight decrease in 
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membership and subscriptions. The accounts were not quite com- 
pleted, but it was stated that a deficit is not expected. After the 
adoption of the report, Sir William Hart-Dyke was elected president ; | 
Mr. C. F. Delcomyn, chairman of Council; Mr. C. Chapman, match 
captain ; and Mr. W. M. Brooke, hon. secretary and treasurer. 

On Easter Monday there was a distinct attraction in the shape of a 
contest against six of the Dutch players visiting England for a match 
versus City of London Chess Club. It appears that owing to the con- 
tretemps which 1s referred to in our report of the City match, Mr. Loman 
asked Mr. L. P. Rees to try to get together a team representing the 
British Chess Federation to meet the Dutch players, but this being 
impossible, Mr. Rees appealed to Mr. C. H. May, who gallantly stepped 
into the breach aud deserves every credit for his spirited action. 

The English representatives at Bromlcy comprised players who 
were either visiting the Congress or taking part in some of the com- 
petitions, but, notwithstanding the short notice, the “‘ scratch team ”’ 
of Britishers proved too strong for the Dutchmen, as the appended 
score shows. We also give the game won by Mr. Yates. 

KENT CONGRESS TEAM. HOLLAND. 


Mr. I. Gunsberg 4 Dr. B. Leussen - . + 
Mr. F. D. Yates . I Mr. J.W. Te Kolste . Oo 
Mr. G. A. Thomas . © Dr. Jj.F.S. Esser e A 
Mr. P. R. Gibbs . $$ Mr. Jhr. A. E. Van Forrest $ 
Mr. J. F. Allcock . I Mr. R. Loman . Oo 
Mr. F. Brown .. . $$ =Mr.H. Baudet. . 4$ 
34 2} 
GAME No. 3,293. 
Ruy Lopez. 
NOTES BY F. D. YATES. 13 QO Kt—Q2 13 Castles 
WHITE. BLACK. 14 Kt—B I R—Os 
Dr. J. W. TE KorsteE. Mr. F. D. YATES. a P—Q =. oe aa 
I P-K4 I P—K 4 16 P—K Kt4 16 O Kt— 
4 16Q Q2 
7 3 7 P—Kt3 
3 ae 5 3 ae 3 18 O—O2 
4 oe 4 4 ee 3 White should have played B— 
5, Castles 5 BK 2 R 6, R—K sq; 19 P—Kt s, Ktx 
6 R—-K sq 6 P—QKt4 Q P; 20 Px Kt, Kt—Kt 3; 21 B— 
7 B—Kt3 7 P—Q 3 K 4, Q—B sq; 22 K—R 2, Q— 
| 8 P—B 3 8 Kt—QR4 R sq. 
10 P—Q4 10 Q—B 2 Ig Kt—R 4 19 Kt—Kt 3 
II P—-KR3 20 P—K B4 20K KtxQP 
Preparing the old-fashioned =~ .....-. The only way, a passive 
attack, P—K Kt 4, before bringing course would have meant certain 
the QO Kt to K Kt 3. loss. There are other compensa- 
Lasker, against Tarrasch, played tions, however, besides the two 
Kt—Q 2, and then to B sq, giving Pawns—a _ strong centre and 
up the P at Q 4. possession of the long diagonal. 
Ir Kt—B3 21 PxKt 21 BxXB 


I2 B—Kt 5 12 B—Kt 2 22 PxXB 22 KtxP 
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23 Kt—K4 23 R—K 3 If 32 Q—K 2, R—Q sq ; 33 R— 
24 Kt—Kt2 24 Q—B3 Q sq, R—Q 5. 
25 R—K Bsq 25 R—KBsq 32 Q—R8 ch 
26 Kt-B6ch 26 KtxKt 7 er 33 QXRP 
27 PxKt 27 P—Q4 fe 
28 P—Kt 5 28 P—Q5 Rx a patie gee Nene at 
29 PxXP 29 KPxP probably win. 
30 OQR—K sq 30 R—K 6 34 Q—B 6 ch 
3r RXR 35 K—Ktsq 35 QxKtch 
If 31 KtxR, Q—R 8 ch; 32 36 R—B2 36 QxPch 
K—B 2, Q—R7 ch; 33 Kt—Kt2z, 37 K—Bsq 37 B—Q4 
Q x Kt mate. 38 B—Kt 3 38 QO—B 8 ch 
a, 31 PXR 39 K—K2 39 R—K sq ch 
32 KtxP 40 Resigns. 


On the Tuesday Mr. J. H. Blackburne gave his interesting lecture 
on “Curious Chess Positions,’ which was greatly enjoyed by an 
interested audience. The veteran English master was also much in 
evidence during the whole of the week with simultaneous displays. 

On the Wednesday Mrs. Lewis W. Lewis held a reception in the 
Town Hall. After tea had been served, and lightning chess indulged 
in, Miss Story, of Bromley College, gave two recitations—‘“‘ A Parable 
from Nature” and “ Rilloby-rill,”’ which were much appreciated. 

The most important social function of the week was undoubtedly 
the Congress dinner, which was held at the Royal Bell Hotel, when his 
Worship the Mayor presided over a company of about eighty ladies and 
gentlemen. The tables were very tastefully decorated, and each 
guest was provided with a “ button-hole’”’ of choice flowers, the gift 
of Mr. C. F. Delcomyn, who, to the regret of everybody, was unable to 
be present on account of indisposition. The company included Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. White, Mr. Leopold Hoffer, Mr. W. M. Brooke, Mr. R. H.S. 
Stevenson, who excellently fulfilled the duties of toastmaster; Mr. 
J. H. Blackburne, Rev. and Mrs. Donald Tait (Vicar of Bromley), 
Mr. C. H. May, Mr. G. A. Thomas, Mr. C. E. Gripper, Mr. and Mrs. Loly, 
Mrs. Lewis W. Lewis, Mr. A. LL. Densham, Mr. I. M. Brown 
(hon. secretary Northern Union), Mr. F. D. Yates, Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Gunsberg, Miss Lawson, and others whose names we cannot recall. 
The toasts were :— 

“Kent County Association.”—Proposed by the Mayor, and 
acknowledged by Mr. W. M. Brooke. 
| “The Bromley Chess Club,” to which Mr. W. W. White did 
full justice, and during his remarks traced the history and progress of 
the club, with special reference to the help which Mr. Delcomyn had 
given, and how he disposed of the financial question which is inseparable 
from chess congresses. 

Mr. A. Yeates replied, and was supported by Mr. Stevenson. 

“The Ladies ’’ was a toast which Mr. A. L. Densham dealt with in 
particularly apt and happy terms. Mrs. Lewis W. Lewis, who 
responded, said she was at present the only representative of her sex 
in the Bromley Club, but she hoped{that some of the ladies present 
would join the club, of which it was a great pleasure to be a member. 


_—_— 
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Other speakers were Mr. J. H. Blackburne, Mr. Gripper, Mr. Loly, 
and Mr. I. M. Brown. The speeches were interspersed with the items 
of a very excellent musical programme. ‘The artistes were Miss Edith 
Double, Miss Doris M. White, Miss Beatrice Stevenson, Mr. Bertram 
Pearce, and Mr. Bob Bennett. We particularly enjoyed the efforts of 
Miss Double, a talented vocalist, and Miss White, whose clear enuncia- 
tion increased the charm of her undoubted vocal talents. 

The final scene was on Saturday morning, when, to the gratification 
of all present, Mr. Delcomyn was able to preside, and the prizes were 
presented to the successful competitors by Mrs. Delcomyn. The table 
was adorned with the County Cup and also the “‘ Lewis ” Cup. 

Mr. Delcomyn said he would like specially to congratulate Mr. 
Chapman on again winning the Kent Championship. Another popular 
victory was that of Mr. Yates. At onetime they had doubts about 
having the Congress at Bromley. They were afraid that they would 
not attract a sufficient attendance; but they might congratulate 
themselves upon having attracted an attendance that would com- 
pare not unfavourably with any inthecountry. To himself, personally, 
the result was very gratifying, for two reasons. In the first place the 
Congress had been held through the kind invitation of the Bromley 
Chess Club, and the second reason was that through holding it in 
Bromley they had enabled the Association to return to the practice, 
which was the only sound one, of holding its annual Congress in Kent 
itself. They had a very enjoyable time last year, at Hastings; but 
there was something wanting there of the Kentish atmosphere and the 
Kentish surroundings. So he hoped that they would never again have 
to go outside their own county. He hoped that the Congress would 
leave nothing but pleasant memories of their visit to Bromley. They 
were delighted to have them in Bromley, and he hoped that they would 
go away with pleasant recollections of their town. 

Mr. W. M. Brooke next spoke, and voiced the thanks of the Kent 
Association to those who had worked to make that Congress such a 
success. They were grateful to the Mayor of Bromley for opening the 
Congress, to Mrs. Delcomyn for presenting the prizes ; to the Press for 
kind notices, and for space devoted to the Congress ; also to the three 
gentlemen who had done so much to make that Congress such a success 
—Mr. C. F. Delcomyn, Mr. C. H. May, Congress secretary, and Mr. 
R. H. S. Stevenson, of Tunbridge Wells. The members of the Associa- 
tion wished to express their appreciation of these gentlemen’s services, 
by asking Mr. May to accept a silver cigarette-case, Mr. Delcomyn 
a silver cigarette-case, and Mr. Stevenson a silver-mounted umbrella. 
They were also grateful to the Bromley Chess Club for all they had 
done, and they hoped that the Congress would result in that and other 
Kent clubs receiving additional strength to their membership. After 
the three gentlemen named had replied, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to Mrs. Delcomyn for presenting the prizes. 


YO 
[wel 8 [a | ole 
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The twenty-seventh Congress of the Scottish Chess Association was 
held at Ferguson & Forrester’s Restaurant, 12g, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, from April Ist to 5th, and proved a great success. The chief 
item of the programme—the tournament for the championship of 
Scotland, attracted the following strong players :—Messrs. A. J. 
Mackenzie (Birmingham), holder; G. W. Richmond (Edinburgh), 
W. Gibson (Glasgow), Dr. Wyse and George Dickson (Falkirk), J. 
Crum and C. Wardhaugh (Glasgow), E. Macdonald (London), J. D. 
Chambers (Manchester), and E. A. Greig (Edinburgh). For the minor 
tournaments there was six competitors—Messrs. D. Kirk, R. A. Black- 
wood, and J. Lothian (Glasgow), Dr. Carment, T. B. Rees, and H. S. 
Wallace (Edinburgh). 

The annual meeting was held on April 2nd, and the proceedings 
were most interesting. It was decided that the Association should 
continue affiliated to the British Chess Federation, and that a fund 
should be instituted for the purpose of raising £120, in order to be able 
to invite the Federation to hold the Congress for Ig1z in Scotland. 
We understand that already the sum of {45 has been promised. 

The institution of a county chess championship for Scotland was 
discussed and agreed to, the champion county to compete among the 
three English divisions for the county championship of Great Britain. 
We hope this project will meet with unqualified success. Mr. W. Tait, 
of Glasgow, was elected president, and Mr. W. Gibson, of Glasgow, was 
elected hon. secretary and treasurer, vice Mr. Archibald Murray, 
whose resignation after several years’ excellent service was regretfully 
accepted. The names of Dr. Carment and Mr. J. M. Finlayson, of 
Edinburgh, were added to the list of vice-presidents, who were all 
re-elected. 

The following tabulated record gives the full results of play in 
the championship tournament :— 


oo) 2 Sb vi 
|6!8|§ : e/g 

8 H/o} o!] .| a] -|2) 8). : 

~ S/ a 419) Mi Dl e| ele ¥i sa 

ee |S) ele | oe) Ss a 21 Al S 

O|/M/slalo /B/dl/o;Al|F| a 

| 

Mr. W. Gibson (Glasgow) ........... —— 4 /1r;st]r}]1f}1r1}4e]rfa1 3 
Mr. G. W. Richmond (Edinburgh)....| 4 |——; 4 | F |} rj} or] ri] iry3rdt 74 

Mr. A. J. Mackenzie (Birmingham) ..| 0 |; $ |-—| 1} 1/;o0/1]1]1{]4{ 6 
Mr. E. Macdonald (London) ....... 4/4 )]or- rr} 1)1}]e]otr1 54 
Mr. E. E. Greig (Edinburgh) ........ Oo}O0;o0/}o}-—j1]Fs]r!14 1 44 

Mr. C. Wardhaugh (Glasgow) ....... o|o}1]/o};o]}—jo}]1l!/ 11. 4 
Mr. J. Crum (Glenesk) ............. o/o/o;}o;j/s]1-e-orsoj};y. 34 

Mr. J. D. Chambers (Manchester) 4)/o0;}0];4]o0]o]0]—/1]1 3 
Mr. ‘‘ G. Dickson ”’ (Falkirk) ........ o;o;o/]1]/o};o]1]o|];— 1 3 
Dre Wyse(Palkirk)* ¢0c02%s see awds o;}O0;}/4!o;}lo];/olo{;o|}|ol— 4 


To decide the holder of the championship cup for the year, and 
winner of the “ Spens Memorial ”’ gold medal, the tie between Messrs. 
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Gibson and Richmond was played off at Edinburgh, resulting in 
favour of Mr. Richmond, who won the first owe games of the tie-match, 
and thus became Scottish champion. 

The Minor Championship ended in a tie between Messrs. D. Kirk 
(Glasgow) and Dr. Carment (Edinburgh), who divided the prizes. , 

The Lightning Handicap Tourney was won by Mr. E. Macdonald, 
Mr. W. Gibson taking second prize, there being 16 entries. 

The following are the games played in the match to decide the tie 
between Messrs. Richmond aud Gibson. 


GAME No. 3,294. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. GIBSON. Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. GIBSON. 
- +t P—Q4 1 P—Q4 20 P—R 5 20 Kt—Q 3 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 21 Kt—R4 21 R—K 2 
3 Kt—Q B3 3 Kt—K B 3 22 K R—B sq 22 QR—B2 
4 B—B4 4 B—Q3 23 Kt—Kt 6 23 Kt—B s 
5 B—Kt 3 5 BxB 24 Kt—R 8 24 R(B2)—Q 2 
6 RPXB 6 QO Kt—Q 2 25 P—Kt 5 25 R—Q3 
7 P—K 3 7 P—OR 3 26 P—Kt6 26 R—Q sq 
8 PxP 8 PxP 27 P—R 6 27 Kt—Q 3 
9 O—Kt 3 9 Kt—Kt 3 28 PxP 28 RxP 
10 Kt—B 3 10 B—K 3 29 RxP 29 Kt—B 5 
11 B—Q 3 11 Q R—B sq 30 BxKt 30 PxXB 
12 P—QR4 12 P—QR4 31 Kt—B7 31 Rs ao sq 
13 Q—Kt 5 ch 13 P—B 3 32 KtxB 32 PxK 
14 OxRP 14 Castles 33 RxK P~> 33 RXP. 
15 Kt—K 15 P—R 3 34 RXR 34 RXR 
16 Castles (K) 16 QO Kt—Q2 35 R—QBsq 35 R—Q B 3 
17 QxQ 17 KRxQ 36 P—Q 5 36 R—B 4 
18 KtxKt 18 RxKt 37 P—K 4 37 Resigns. 
19 P—Q Kt4 19 Kt—K sq 
GAME No. 3,295. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. GIBSON. Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. GIBSON. Mr. RICHMOND. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 19 B—Q 3 19 P—B § 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 20 B—B sq 20 K—Kt 2 
3 Kt—Q B 3 3 Kt—K B 3 21 Kt—R2 21 P—R 3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—K 2 22 P—B4 22 B—B sq 
5 QO—B2 5 QO Kt—Q2 23 P—K Kt4 23 P—B4 
6 Kt—B 3 6 Castles 24 PxP 24 BxP 
7 P—K 3 7 P—Q Kt 3 25 O—Q 2 25 P—K R4 
8 PxP 8 PxP 26 P—K Kt 3 26 Kt—B 2 
9 B—Q 3 9 B—Kt 2 27 B—Kt2 27 P—Q Kt4 
10 Castles (K R) 10 P—K R 3 28 B—B 3 28 O—Q 2 
11 B—K B4 1r Kt—R4 29 Q—Kt 2 29 B—R6 
12 B—Kt 3 12 KtxB 30 O—K B2 30 P—Kt 5 
13 RPxKt 13 P—QB4 . 31 Kt—K2 31 P—QR4 
14 KR—K sq 14 R—B sq 32 K—R sq 32 P—ORS5 
15 QOR—Q sq, 15 Kt—B 3 33 R—K Kt sq 33 R—K R sq 
16 B—B5 16 R—Kt sq 34 Kt—K B sq 34 R—R sq 
17 P—K4 17 P—Kt 3 35 Kt—K 3 35 R—R4 
18 P—K 5 18 Kt—K sq 36 K—R2 36 P—R6 


E 2 
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WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. GIBSON. Mr. RICHMOND. 
37 P—Kt 3 37 PxP 52 RxQ 52 K—B2 
38 PxP 38 B—K 3 53 R—Kt 3 53 R—B8 
-39 Kt—Q B sq 39 Kt—Kt 4 54 R—Kt sq 54 RXR 
40 Kt—R2 40 R—Q Bsq 55 KxXR 55 K—K 3 
41 Kt—Q B2 41 Kt—B6 56 K—B 2 56 P—Kt4 
42 R—R sq 42 KtxKt 57 K—B 3 57 K—B4q 
43 RxKt 43 R—B6 58 Kt—B 2 58 PxXP 
44 Kt—R sq 46 R—R sq 59 Kt—R sq 59 B—R5 
45 Q—K 2 45 a B sq 60 Kt—B 2 60 P—R7 
46 R—B2 46 B—K B 61 K—K 2 61 K—K 5 
47 RXR 47 RXR 62 K—B sq 62 P—B6 
48 P—Kt4 48 PxP 63 K—Kt sq 63 B—K 2 
49 BxXKtP 49 Q—B sq 64 K—B2 64 K—Q 6 
50 BXB 50 QxB 65 Resigns. 

51 O—Kt 4 51 QxQ 


The Burns C.C. (Glasgow) retires from “ Richardson’’ Cup 
Tourney next season, in order to admit Dundee C.C., winners of 
‘“‘Spens’”’ Cup this year. 

Mr. Walter Scott, of Glasgow C.C., has now won the West of 
Scotland Championship Cup Tourney. 

Mr. David Simpson has won the Edinburgh C.C. samiondhis 
medal, after a tie with Mr. W. H. Whitelaw. Mr. A. Orrock won the 
Minor Tourney. | 

The Scottish Ladies’ Congress.—The Ladies’ Tourneys were 
played at Ferguson & Forrester’s, and Miss M. Mercer (Inverness) won 
the Ladies’ Championship of Scotland ; score 24. Mrs. Sim won the 
Minor, and Miss Sanders won the third class tourney. The handicap 
tourney was won by Miss Maitland. Next Congress of the Scottish 
Ladies’ Chess Association is to be held at Stirling, and Mrs. Raeburn 
has been appointed president for the ensuing year. 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


The Surrey County Trophy has been won mts year Ry the 
Brixton Club. 


The Challenge Cup of the North Wales Association has been won by 
the Banger Club, whose team defeated Rhyl in the final. 


The Essex County Trophy has been won by the J,eyton Club, 
whose team defeated Southend by 64 to 14 on April 16th. 


Surrey v. Lancashire.—The score in the correspondence match 
now in progress between these counties stands 15 to g in favour of 
Lancashire. 


The unexpected fate befell A. ‘K. Rubinstein at the recently 
concluded tourney for the Championship of Warsaw of being compelled 
to yield first honours to another player. The first prize fell to A. 
Flamberg, with Rubinstein second and J,angleben third. 
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In the April number of the Deutsche Schachzettung, Prof. Berger 
publishes a characteristically acute investigation into White’s move of 
P—Q R 4 in the P—Q R 3 defence of the Ruy Lopez. We hope to 
find space for a translation of this instructive article in an early issue. 


The contest for the championship of Devonshire has attracted 
twelve competitors, including Dr. Dunstan and Mr. T. Taylor (Ply- 
mouth), Rev. H. Bremridge and Mr. A. P. Waterfield (Exeter), Mr. 
J. E. D. Moysey (Totnes), and Mr. A. W. Peet (Torquay). The holder 
(Mr. W. H. Gundry) is not competing. 


The Amertcan Chess Bulletin for April contains some furthet 
suggestions for practical play in the Rice Gambit from the pen of its 
indefatigable advocate, Prof. Rice. He still believes the Gambit to be 
‘sound, and proposes two alternative lines of play for White, according 
to Black’s reply to12 QP. Most of us have an inner conviction that 
this particular egg cannot be made to stand. 


The Manchester Club sent a team of ‘A’ players to Sheffield on 
April oth, to contest a match with the Shefheld Club. Fifteen players 
were engaged on each side, and the visitors were defeated by 84 to 64. 
Mr. E. Dale (Sheffield) beat the Rev. A.W. Baxter at top board, and Mr. 
W. H. Sparkes defeated the Manchester representative, Mr. H. E. 
Garstang, at the second board, and this lead was never lost. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough has given, through the local 
committee at Oxford, the members of thc British Chess Federation an 
invitation to visit Blenheim Palace. At a meeting held in the Mayor’s 
Parlour, at which His Worship presided, Councillor Vincent proposed, 
and Mr. Linnell seconded a hearty vote of thanks to the Duke for his 
kind invitation. The date fixed for the visit is August 18th. 


Mr. EK. J. Winter-Wood, president of the Plymouth Club, presented 
the prizes to the tournament winners, at a meeting held on April r1th, at 
the club rooms, Matthews’ Restaurant. Silver Cup: Mr. T. Taylor. 
Handicap: Mr. E. Pearse. Plymouth Gambit: Mr. P. Motley. A 
knock-out tournament is to be arranged for the summer months, for 
which prizes will be given by the president and Colonel Bennett. 
Satisfactory reports were presented by the hon. secretary (Mr. G. Ellis) 
and the hon. treasurer (Mr. Clark). 


For the last advices we have of the position in the Moscow-Riga 
match we are indebted to our excellent contemporary, the Schach- 
matnoje Obozrente :— 


' Game I.—Moscow-Riga. Game II.—Riga-Moscow. 

12 B—K 2 12 OQ R—Ktsq 15 ........ 15 Castles (KR) 
-13 Castles 13 P—KR4 £416 P—Q B4 16 K R—Qsq 
14 R—Bsq 14 B—Q3 17 KR—Qsq QR—Bsq 


18 O—K 2 
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We are glad to notice that the members of the Cornwall Chess 
Association. are developing a taste for correspondence contests. 
Recently matches have been played against Kent, lost by Io points, 
and the Four Leaved Shamrock, lost by 28 to rr. These reverses will, 
we hope, only spur on the Cornish players to persevere until success 
rewards their efforts. The hon. secretary, Mr. A. W. Mewton, is very 
keen on working for improving the standard of play, and we believe 
has a challenge against Yorkshire in contemplation for next season. 


The New Style‘ Schlechter,’ concludes Dr. Lasker, after a 
detailed analysis of the first two games, “is inaugurating a new and 
altogether modern problem. How can one beat a man who meets 
offers of success and threats of an apparent attack with equal calm, 
thinks first of all of his own safety, and pursues this aim scientifically, 
and when necessary with acumen and fleer ?’’ ‘The answer to this | 
question is for the moment unknown, but theoretically it can be said 
that, if initiative in the right place were combined with such strategy, 
the perfect style would be attained, and Schlechter would be in- 
vincible.—Neue Frete Presse, vide Sydney Morning Herald. 


The members of the Bradford Chess Club have promoted a match 
between Mr. G. Shories and Mr. F. D. Yates. The contest is sure to 
arouse much interest in Northern chess circles, and probably further 
afield. The conditions are :— 

Seven games, draws counting. In the case of a tie two more games 

will have to be played, and if the score should be equal after nine games 

have been contested the prize fund to be divided between the players. 

Forty moves in first two hours, and afterwards twenty moves an hour. 

Play days: Tuesdays and Fridays, from 2 till 7 p.m., without interval. 

‘The loser will receive a portion of the prize fund, which will amount 
to about 20s. per game. The two first games, both Ruy Iopez, were 
won by Mr. Yates. 


The final round in this season’s contest for the Cheshire Challenge 
Cup was played at Stockport on April 2nd, and, after adjudication of 
_ three unfinished games by Mr. V. L. Wahltuch, Stockport won. 


Full score :— 

STOCKPORT. ALTRINCHAM. 
Mr.H.Farnsworth .. .. .. .. *1 #4=Mr.R.C. Boyer SS eae ee he 0 
Mr. H. P. Milne we ee eel 6 *E))6UMr, F.C. Eaton Gs. gh - eee: sete OO 
Absentee player .. .. .. .. O Mr... Critchley .. .. .. .. 
Mr. W. B. Beckwith .. I Mr.C.£E. Collinge bn 2 eis ee UO 
Mr. A. Smith 1 Mr.J.W. Dutton .. .. .. .. Oo 
Mr.C.H.Moss.. . .. «. « I Mr. F. Wilde : O 
Mr. B. Copley .. .. .. .. «.. O MissC. Millar .. eee | 
Mr.H.B.Sale .. .. .. .. .. *$} =Mr.G.Clarke .. 2. 1. wk wk FH 


* Adjudicated. 


The closing meeting of the session at Leeds took place April 14th, 
when the report and balance sheet was presented. The former stated 
that owing to the death of Mr. C. W. Jeffery, the championship contest 
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had been declared void, as he held a prominent place in the contest. 
The Silver King contest, for second-class players, had been won by 
Mr. S. Leader, and the Jas. Rayner Memorial Trophy by Mr. G. W. 
Douglas. The second team of the club had won the Yorkshire Observer 
Trophy for the second year in succession, but the first team had suffered 
defeat in the ““ Edwin Woodhouse Cup” competition, the Shefheld Club 
depriving Leeds of the honour won the previous season. To com- 
memorate the services rendered to the club by the late Mr. Jeffrey, it 
was decided to {provide a trophy bearing his name, the same to be 
competed for annually. 


The appended amusing comments are culled from our 
contemporary the Sydney Morning Herald :— 

We know more than one representative of the class a player (?) 
who plays with one eye on the clock and the other on the board, and 
we detest all the tribe :— 

Night or Blucher.—The suburban association player, who plays 
with one eye on the clock and one on the board, is undone. A resolu- 
tion was passed at the last annual general meeting that all games 
unfinished in which the captains could not agree as to loss or draw, 
should be played out to a finish. In the past it has been not at all 
uncommon to find a strange ladylike hesitancy on the part of players 
whose turn it was to move, when the choice seemed as between the 
devil and the deep sea. A look at the clock and one at the board—a 
leisurely loading of the pipe—and then finally a pleased ‘‘ Hullo, it’s 
time to stop.”’ We suppose it was felt that such a complicated position 
was only fit for an adjudicator. 


Cable Match : Oxford and Cambridge v. American Universities.— 
Thanks to the friendly efforts of the veteran player, Mr. James Mortimer, 
this match, which at one stage appeared likely to be abandoned, was 
played on April 23rd. The English representatives were located at the 
Savoy Hotel, London, and their opponents at Princeton College, New 
York State. Play started shortly after 2-0 o’clock, and closed at 11-30 
p.m. The final score was 4} to 14 in favour of the Americans, who did 
not lose a single game. Full score :— 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Mr. N. T. Whittaker (Penn.) .. 4 Mr. J.R. Lob (Oxford) .. .. .. 4 
Mr. J. R. Chandler (Yale) .. .. 1 =Mr.J.M. Bee (Cambridge) .. .. o 
Mr. L. W. Stephens (Princeton) .. *} Mr. A. P. Waterfield (Oxford) .. *4 
Mr. L. Tolins (Cornell) .. .. .. 1 =Mr.G.H. Stevens (Cambridge) fe) 
Mr. G. Burgess (Yale) .. .. .. *1 Mr. H.N. Bewley (Oxford) .. .. *o 
Mr. H. Bauder (Penn.) .. .. .. *$ Mr. F. E. Southwell (Cambridge).. *4 


42 
* Adjudicated. 


A meeting of the Executive of the British Chess Federation took 
place at the Euston Hotel, London, on April 23rd, to consider the 
programme and arrangements for the forthcoming Congress at Oxford. 

From the report presented by the hon. secretary, Mr. L. P. Rees, it 
is safe to predict that the meeting will prove an unqualified success. 
Some alterations were made in the programme. 
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In the Ladies’ Championship contest it was decided to offer six 
prizes instead of four, as heretofore, and the values will be £8, £6, £4, 
£3, £2, and £1. 

A new venture will be a Major Open Tournament, with a prize 
fund of £50, to be competed for on the Tietz system, which system 
of awarding the prizes will also again operate in the contest for the 
British Championship contest, in which the prize fund will be £75. 

In the other competitions the prizes will be as follows in each 
section of twelve players :— 

First Class :—First, £8; Second, 45; Third, £3. 
Second Class :—First, £5 ; Second, £3; Third, £2. 
Third Class:—First, £3; Second, £2; Third, f1. 

Mr. I.M. Brown gave notice that at the next annual meeting he will 
move a resolution pledging the British Chess Federation to hold an. 
International Tournament in England in 1912. 


Match : Cheltenham v. Bristol—These clubs met at Cheltenham. 
on April oth, when an unusual amount of interest was aroused in the 
match which decided the destination of the Bristol and District League 
Cup for the next twelve months. Both sides were strongly represented, 
and finally the cup holders secured the victory by the odd game. Score : 


CHELTENHAM. BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 
Mr. R.C. J. Walker et. tee Mr. S. W. Viveash ‘ 


I Oo 

Dr.F.J.R.Mason .... .. .. O Mr.H.C. Parsons I 
Mr.F.H.Chubb... .. .. .. *0 £=Mr.H. Pinkerton *I 
Mr. A. L. Stevenson. . .. O Mr.G. Templar I 
Mr. A. P. Waterfield te 1 Mr.O.Hunt.. .. O 
Mr.S.W. Billings .. .. .. 1 Mr. F.R. Rickman .. fe) 
Col.E.Law  .. .. .. «. *} Mr. C. A. Moretti : *4 
Mr. H. A. Foxweil o Mr.H.G. Bockett Pugh . ek: 
Mr. F. G. Perrins 1 Mr.J.L. Daniell fe) 
Mr. R. J. Webb 1 Mr.C.M.Gummer .. O 
Mr. T. Whittard o Mr.H. Byrnes I 
Mr. W. M. Robertson r Mr. W. Hall e) 
6} st 


* Adjudicated. 


The Schachmatnoje Obozrente announces its “‘ first’? International 
Tourney of Chess Studies, which is to be conducted on the following 
BS — 

. It is open to all competitors, irrespective of nationality. 

z No competitor may send in more than three studies, of which each must be 
original and new. 

3. Studies must represent natural and possible positions, and must form some 
pretty combination daintily unfolded in a relatively small number of moves. 
Solutions in many moves, bearing the character of a problem, or a normal 
game ending are not admissible. 

4. The joint efforts of two or more composers are admissible. 

5. Three diagrammed copies of each study must be sent in, and must be accom- 
panied by full solutions. Under the same cover, but in separate sealed 


envelope, the name and complete postal address of the sender must be 
stated. 
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6. Entries are to be addressed to the Editor of the Schachmatnoje Obozrente, 
Sivtseff Brazhek, 11, Moscow, at latest by the 31st of July (n.s.), rgro. 
7. The four best studies will be awarded prizes of 25, 15, 10, and 5 roubles 
respectively, and the four next may be honourably mentioned. 
g. The judges are O. S. Bernstein, A. F. Goncharoff, and P. P. Bobroff. 
10. The result will be published in the November and the names of the winners 
in the December issue of the Schachmatnoje Obozrente. 


Southern Counties Union Championship : Middlesex v. Kent.— 
‘The match in the final round of this competition was played at the City 
of London Chess Club, on Saturday, 23rd April, 1910, with the following 


SCOTe :—- MIDDLESEX. KEN’. 
Mr.W.Ward .. .. .. .. Mr. O. C. Miiller . 
Mr. R. P. Michell Mr. J.C. Watermau.. 
Mr. R. Loman . Mr. E. L. Raymond 


Mr. E.G. Sergeant .. 
Mr. R. C. Griffith 
Mr. A. J. Curnock 
Mr. T. R. E. Ross 
Mr. C. W. Hopper 
Kr. J. H. White 
Mr. S. Passmore 
Mr. FE. Morgan .. 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant 
Mr. H. Saunders 
Mr. F. W. Flear 
Mr. P. Healey .. 
Mr. H. V. Crane 


Mr. H.G. Cole .. 
Mr. W. B. Dixon ; 
Mr. C. F. Corke (sub.) 
Mr. C. Chapman 
Mr. C. Hammond 
. T.S. Connan 
Mr. A, Clark 
Mr. C. H. Lorch 
Mr. F. C. Bundock 
Mr. W. M. Brooke 
Mr. A.I. Prichard 
Mr. J. A. Detmold 
Mr. B. W. Hamilton 
94 . 
Middlesex thus retains the right to defend its right to the English 
County Championship in the autumn. 


ao me One One eH OH Oem mw O 
= 
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Birmingham and District—The Birmingham Chess Club has 
wound up the season in good style, winning a local match by 5 to 0, and 
Cheltenham by 11 to 1. The season’s match results show eight wins 
two losses, with 73 games won, 26 drawn, and 23 lost. The following is 
the score of the match with Cheltenham, played at Cheltenham, on 
Saturday, April 16th. 


BIRMINGHAM. CHELTENHAM. 

Mr. A.J.Mackenzie.. .. .. .. *1 £=Mr.R.C. J. Walker *O 
Mr. H. E. Price.. aes. 1 Mr. F. H.C. Webb oO 
Mr. E. E. Westbury r Mr. A. P. Waterfield Oo 
Mr. E. E. Sparshott .. «. 1 Dr. Mason Ran, O 
Mr. A. P. T. Kerr .. ee «. *t Mr. S. W. Billings *O 
Mr. A. H. Owen har, ies r Col. E. Law ‘ O 
Dr. Rowland M. Winn 1 Mr. F.G. Perrin fe) 
Mr. H. Powell .. ; 1 Mr.R.J. Webb Oo 
Mr. C. H. Knight 1 Mr. T. Whittard oO 
Mr. F. Mills 1 MissGoodings.. .. fe) 
Mr.G.E.Sherwin . 1 Mr. W.M. Robertson oO 
Mr. J. A.S. Hanbury o Rev. H.E. Noot I 

II I 


* Adjudicated. 


The scores in the Birmingham Invitation Tournament, with the 
first round nearly finished, are :—Kerr, 4; Terrill, 34 (one to play) ; 
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Price, 24 ; ‘Mackenzie, 14 (one to play) ; Westbury, 1; Beeson, 4 (two 
to play). — SA ste : 


In a recent number of La Sirategie, M. V. Cornetz gives some 
sapient advice on the teaching of chess to beginners. He condemns the 
usual practice of confusing the learner with the intricate manipulation 
of 16 pieces to be deployed from the starting position. He gives the 
following graduated exercises as the best course for beginners :— 

First give him two pieces to manage, Q and K against K, proceeding from 
various positions till mate is given. He will learn, among other things, the 
significance of stalemate during the course of this first exercise. 

Next let him play Q and K against K and a minor piece. He should not be 
set Q and K against R and K till he has had practice with two Rs and K against 
K and a minor piece. After this he should conduct R and K against K alone. 
The mate of two Bs, or B and Kt against K, should have no part in these lessons. 
A further group of exercises can then be given by setting up positions with various 
pieces, without Pawns, and giving him the advantage of a R at least. 

Next a large number of mates in one should be set him, problems with several 
mates possible with pieces or Pawns. 

Finally, he should be given the ending of K and P against K. The object of 
this last exercise is to discover whether the learner’s penetration is sufficient to 
indicate to him more or less clearly the conditions under which a Pawn may be 
carried to the eighth rank. : 

Only then should he be allowed to play a game from the commencement. 
He should be told what constitutes a good mobilisation ; why the minor pieces 
and the two centre Pawns should be developed first, and not the Queen ; why no 
piece should be moved twice when avoidable in the opening, &c. 


The fact that the Newnes Trophy will pass permanently into 
British possession should next year’s cable match again result in a 
an American deféat has awakened a little alarm in chess circles across 
the Atlantic. Lasker says the American team lacks practice, and is 
consequently weak in attack. Having thrown our opponent, we ought 
perhaps to be jubilating instead of eavesdropping in the American 
Press. We are justly punished. Lack of practice, indeed! The 
reasoning seems to be—Chess ability is a matter of practice, ergo, 
more practice, and the Britishers are up a tree. The premiss is 
altogether too “ slim,’ and the conclusion too “slick.’”’ In fact, it is 
a case of hustling logic. We can steal just as many hours from the 
day or the night for practice as can they in the States. Anyway, we 
are not going to ascribe our victory to their want of practice. That 
would be superhuman. 

But Lasker has a further reason to give in explanation of America’s 
defeat. ‘‘ America is handicapped because only men born in the 
United States are permitted to compete.’ Handicapped, forsooth! 
Is not Britain ‘‘ handicapped ”’ by the same condition ? Have we no 
foreign players here of repute whom we might enlist to pit against the 
best that they can show 2? Anyway, as Mark Twain would say, under 
similar circumstances, couldn’t we import them, if 1t were necessary ? 


We fancy poetry has rarely been so happily wedded to chess as in 
a game in the Hants v. Northants correspondence match. Rev. G. F. 
Sams, of Emberton, eschewed the dull prosaic path usually pursued in 
correspondence games, gracing his replies by such numbers as the 
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following. Black had assumed White would play QxQ at a certain 
stage of the game, and thus put an end to the ‘‘ dancing about ”’ she had 
been indulging in. White replied :— | 
What! Queen do Queen to death? ah, no! 
May fate avert the felon blow. | 
Although we know such things have been, 
As when our Bess slew Scotland’s Queen, 
Or, as they tell us in the hive 
Queen bees to kill their sisters strive. 
Ah! royal monsters: But may these 
_Of ours be kinder than Queen bees, 
Who deal their rivals stabs, and less 
Vindictive than was Tudor’s Bess 
May each give each a sporting chance 
About this mimic stage ‘‘ to dance,” 
And for a little longer space 
To kick her heels with queenly grace. | 
We congratulate the loser, Mr. H. W. Daws, of Shanklin, on 
striking so pleasant a note from his opponent. We regret that we have 
not space for the game and the verses im extenso, and must refer 


interested readers to the Southampton Amusements for April 2nd. 


M. Simon Alapin contributes a very readable article to the Wiener 
Schachzettung, in the course of which he endeavours to explain the 
irresistibleness of the syren call of chess to many gifted minds. His 
line of thought is in effect that the sense of life is essentially that of 
individuality, which is most keenly realised through victory—victory 
complete and acknowledged. Nothing is more difficult, he says, in the 
ordinary walks of life than to obtain an avowed defeat from your 
antagonist. He will shift and turn endlessly, call you every epithet 
he can lay his tongue upon, and, should you stifl persist in claiming 
your victory, retire into a corner with others of his kidney, where, in 
the absence of opposition, he will vociferously and indignanily prove to 
the satisfaction of his hearers that Black is indeed White. There is no 
end to the fvos and cons on any subject. It is not so in chess. Here 
you have your opponent in a corner from which he cannot escape 
without either tumbling you or being tumbled himself into the dust. 

This, though in quite other words, is a perfectly accurate summary 
of Mr. Alapin’s idea. We do not share it, needless to say. We do not 
believe that this cock-a-whoopy, I-alone-did-it intoxicant is the one 
that a gifted chess player thirsts after. If he does, then Rostand’s 
‘“‘ Chanticleer ”’ is a saner parable than we imagine itto be. But that he 
does not, our own consciousness after a hard-won game is the best 
testimony. The problem is not difficult, but the solution is best sought 
without the aid of Chinese lanterns and Bengal lights. 


Dr. Lasker was a guest of honour at a dinner given by the 
Manhattan Chess Club at the Hotel Astor, in New York, last month. He 
is reported to have said : “‘ He would like to see the time when the 
study of chess should become a part of the school curriculum, not so 
much for the purpose of making boys and girls strong players as for the 
sake of initiating them into strategic principles which are the outcome 
of two thousand years of study, and which have been set forth in 
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orderly array only since the time of Steinitz.’’ He further referred to 
chess “‘as a playground on which the intellect may acquire useful 
habits of lasting benefit.’’ If this contention is true, many of us must 
be ripe for an archangelship. To us there is something a little 
Gilbertian in the idea. From chess in the school to chess in the 
reformatory tHere is but one step. A few more in the same direction 
and we get to such a scene as this :— 


Judge .. ‘' What is the charge against prisoner ? ”’ 

K.C.. .. “Stealing a pair of boots from a shop door, my lord.” 

Judge .. ‘* Then the shopkeeper must have left them en prise.” 

Prisoner .. ‘‘ He did that, your honour, and I took them en passant.’’ 

K.C... .. “I must urge, my lord, that my client offered them as a gambit, 
expecting something in return, and hoping in this way to better his 
position.” 

Prisoner .. ‘‘ I played the game, your honour. I had urgent business elsewhere. 
But I didn’t run away. I waited for him to move.” 

Judge .. ‘‘ And he captured you, I suppose. Were you undefended ? ” 

Prisoner .. ‘‘ I was, your honour.” 

Judge  .. ‘‘ Reprehensible tactics on both sides. The prosecutor’s combination 


was unsound. He appears to be lacking in caution. Let him have 
a course of the King’s Gambit in a Reformatory. He may acquire 
usefal habits of lasting benefit. As for the prisoner, he must be kept 
in check until he has learnt to avoid being taken.”’ 


On Tuesday, April 19th, the Huddersfield Liberal Club was the 
scene of a most enjoyable social function promoted by the members 
and officials of the Huddersfield Chess Club to congratulate their 
fellow-member, Mr. H. FE. Atkins, upon his success in winning the, 
British championship. The congratulations took the form of a com- 
limentary dinner, which was well attended, and at which the following 
invited guests were present :—The county secretary (Mr. J. A. Woollard) 
and hon. treasurer (Mr. F. W. Darby), Mr. H. R. Ibbotson (Dewsbury), 
Mr. F. D. Yates, and Mr. I. M. Brown. Letters expressing regret at 
inability to be present were read from the Mayor of Huddersfield, Mr. 
A. E. Moore (Manchester), Mr. W. Atkinson (Hull), Mr. F. P. Wildman 
(Leeds), and Mr. A. W. Preston (president Dewsbury Club). 

Mr. Leonard Denham, president of the Huddersfield Club, presided, 
and gave the toast of the evening, ‘“ The British Champion,” which 
was ably supported by the veteran Mr. John Watkinson, who enter- 
tained the company with a complete account of Mr. Atkins’ chess record. 

Mr. Atkins, who 1s modesty personified, gracefully acknowledged 
the compliments and congratulations, and incidentally said that 
perhaps the most interesting game he had ever played—most interest- 
ing to himself, at any rate—was his encounter with Mr. R. P. Michell, at 
the Tunbridge Wells British Chess Federation Congress. The 
champion gave full explanation for his decided preference for this game, 
but we prefer to let our readers turn up the score and solve the 
enigma for themselves.. If they cannot do so, we will give the 
solution to the riddle. The remaining toasts were :—‘‘ The Northern 
Counties Union,” proposed by Mr. C. W. Roberts and responded to by 
the hon. secretary, Mr. I. M. Brown; “ The Yorkshire Chess Associa- 
tion,’ proposed by Mr. W. U. Rothery, and replied to by Mr. J. A. 
Woollard (hon. secretary). 
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A most remarkable publication will make its bow to the chess 
public before the year closes. It will take the form of a historical view 
dealing chiefly with problems. The author is Mr. James F. Magee, Jun., 
and he informs us that the work is a reproduction of a thirteenth- 
century parchment manuscript. Dr. Morpurgo, Director of the National 
Library of Florence, has accorded permission to reproduce 38 full- 
pages from the original MS. The four coloured illuminated miniatures 
on parchment, painted about 1266, representing Buzecca, the Saracen 
chess expert. and first recorded blindfold player, as also Count Guido. 
Novello, Podesta, of Florence (1266), are most beautifully reproduced. 
A splendid photographic copy of the invitation card issued on the 
occasion when Mr. Paul Morphy gave a sans voir entertainment, under 
the auspices of the St. George’s Club, at “‘ The Wellington,” is among 
some of the attractions. There are also some forty other illustrations 
from old wood-cuts. Apart from the problems of very old times, which 
will mark the work as specially interesting, there will be much which 
will fascinate the player, and particularly those who find charm in the 
historic phase of our Royal game. The author has spared no pains in 
his years’ researches in making his effort thoroughly complete. It will 
be a magnificent publication—certainly its ambition is little short of 
being colossal. For those who wish to enrich their chess library with 
edition de lux this work must appeal to them. Mr. Magee has asked us 
to book any orders. The price is {3 percopy. Mr. Theo. S. Olsehki, 4,. 
Acciavili Lungarno, Florence, Italy, or Mr. W. J. Cambpell, 1,623, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., will furnish further 
particulars on request. 

It should be mentioned that the binding will be a replica of the 
13th century volume, and in itself will be a work of art. It will be bound 
with five brass needles on each cover of old leather, and a brass clasp 
to hold the volume. 


The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Association took place at the 
rooms of the Leeds Club on April 16th, when a good assemblage of 
members was presided over by the president, Mr. Edwin Woodhouse, 
J.P., who presented the ‘ Edwin Woodhouse Challenge Cup” and 
Yorkshire Observer Trophy to the respective winning clubs—Sheffheld 
and Leeds II. The report presented by the hon. secretary (Mr. J. A. 
Woollard) recorded with deep regret the great loss Yorkshire chess 
has sustained by the recent deaths of Mr. F. E. Foster (Sheffield) and 
Mr. C. W. Jeffrey (Leeds). The figures compiled in the Cup contest 
were given in detail, and are here appended :— 


Matches. Games. 
Pp. W. L. D Ww. LL. Dz. Points. 
Shefheld .......... 10 6 2 2 40 27 33 14 
Huddersfield ...... 10 § 2 3 40 31 29 13 
Weeds csc sas sai oa 10 5 2 3 39 23 ~=« 38 13 
Bradford ......... 10 3 3 3 29 36 32 9 
HAW choice Sarees oie Io 3 6 1 31 42 27 7 
*Dewsbury........ 10 I 8 Oo 25-45 27 I 


* These figures do not include the pecule si the return match Dewsbury uv. 
Bradford, three games being still to adjudicate. 
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The County Championship, 1909-10, with 36 competitors, resulted 
in the victory of Mr. H. R. Ibbotson (Dewsbury), who defeated the 
previous holder (Mr. F. D. Yates). 

In Class ‘“B”’ Tourney, Mr. W. Knowles (Sheffield) took first 
prizes, and Mr. A. A. Williams (Leeds) second. Class “C,’’ Mr. H. S. 
Bower (Crossgates) won first prize, and Mr. H. Wortley (Sheffield) 
second. | 

The Kitchen Memorial Correspondence Tournament prize of {8 
was won by Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract). A correspondence match 
versus Ireland (Mr. H. G. Cole’s team) resulted in a victory for Yorkshire 
by 424 points to 374. A match with Devonshire is now in progress, 
and the Yorkshire team has secured a sirong lead. Of thirty-four 
games finished, Yorkshire has won 23, Devon 5, and 7 have been 
drawn. In the contest for the Northern Union championship, York- 
shire defeated Lancashire, on January 22nd, by 16 points to 14, but only 
drew against Cheshire, on March rgth, and as there is no provision in the 
rules to govern draws in the final contest the Yorkshire officials agreed 
to the suggestion put forth by Cheshire that the two counties should be 
regarded as joint champions, but that a deciding match should be 
played in Manchester on April 30th to determine which county should 
pass forward to the English Counties Championship contest. 

Mr. F. W. Darby (hon. treasurer) presented an excellent statement 
of accounts, with a surplus of {19 5s. Iod., an increase of £5 14s. gd. 
on the previous year. A pleasing feature of the subscribers’ list is the 
fact that nearly £13 was collected in small sums of 2s. 6d. to 8s. The 
report and financial statement were passed by unanimous vote and all 
the officials re-elected. Part of the afternoon and evening was devoted 
to tournament play of a lighter kind and to a lightning tournament. 


At the Hampstead Chess Club provision was made for the dull 
period between the close of the winter and the start of the Summer Tour- 
naments by a special series of fixtures. On March 5th, Mr. R. C. 
Griffith lectured on the End-game, explaining to plain men the principles 
of play with King and Pawns, and winding up with an off-hand but con- 
vincing solution of the End-game studies in the B.C.M. for the month 
then just out. On April 19th Mr. E. G. Sergeant dealt in a manner 
truly described as illuminative with the Four Knights Game, shewing 
the necessity for imitation up to the normal position and the merits of 
the three lines of play open to Black in reply to 8 B—Kt 5. On March 
22nd a Lightning Tournament, played in teams, met with much favour, 
and on April gth Mr. Herbert Jacobs played simultaneously, and 
though the members opposed to him made a fairly strong team, and 
the time ran rather short, succeeded in winning 12 games and drawing 
g, and lost only one, to Mr. W. E. Bonwick. On the 2nd April, the 
experiment was tried of a match between the club’s teams in the ‘A’ 
and ‘C’ Divisions of the London League, the ‘A’ team playing blind- 
fold, the sight of a blank board was, however, granted to such of the 
players as were lacking in practice or confidence, and with this aid they 
made no mistakes, winning by 6 to 3. The match proved so popular 
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that it will be repeated with all the rigour of the game next year. ‘The 
success of this programme is much to the credit of the energetic secretary, 


Mr. J. H. White. 


The following game was played between Mr. P. W. Sergeant, ‘A,’ 
White, and Mr. FE. Haselden, ‘C,’ Black. 


GAME No. 3,296. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
MR. SERGEANT. MR. HASLEDEN. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—K 2 
5 Kt—B 3 5 OKt—Q2 
6 P—K 3 6 P—Q Kt 3 
7 PXP Yi > Go 
édueee Kt xP is better, but not 
good; the text moves 6 and 7, 
before Castling, lead to the loss of 
a Pawn. 
8 B—Kt 5 8 Castles 
9g B—B 6 9 R—Kt sq 
Io Kt—K 5 1o KtxKt 
ir PxXKt ir Kt—Q2 
Jaee Neither K 5 nor Kt 5 is 
any better. 
12 BXB 12 OxB 
13 P—B4 13 B—R 3 
14 QxP 


Kt x P is too complicated a line 
‘of play to adopt blindfold. Black 
replies Q—B 4, whereupon 15 
OQ—R 4 leads to a win by gain of a 
piece, while BxKt at once is 


dangerous. 
14 QR—Qsq 
15 Castles Q R15 Kt—Kt sq 


epenens If Kt—B 4, 16 Q—B 3, 
Kt—Q 6 ch; 17 K—Kt sq, Q— 
Kt 5; 18 Q—K 2, and Black has 
no further means of keeping up 
attack or of getting the Pawn 


back. 
16 O—B 3 16 Q—B 4 
17 B—K 4 17 P—Q Kt4 
18 K—Ktsq 18 P—Kt5 
Ig Kt—Q5 19 P—QB3 


ee Kt—Q 2 prevents the 
form of attack that comes now, 
but does not save the game. 
20 O—R 5 20 P—K R 3 
21 Kt—B6ch 21 K—Rsq 


aneemons Obviously the Knight 
cannot be taken. 


22 RXR 22 RxXR . 
23 OxBP 23 B—B5 
24 Q—Kt6 24 B—Ktsq 
25 KtxB 25 KxKt 
26 Q—R7ch 26 K—Bsq 
eae If King goes to B 2, then 
White, by series of checks, 


beginning with B—Kt 6, can drive 
the King to Q 3, and then R— 
QO sq ch wins the Queen. 

27 Q—R8ch 27 K—K2 

28 OxKtPch 48 K—Ksq 

29 B—Kt 6 mate. 


London Chess League.—The results of matches decided by adjudica- 
tion or play since the April number of the B.C.M. went to press are as 


follows :— 

Lud-Eagle mee: 
Lud-Eagle | 124 
Leyton He. oe. we. ae. SelOb 
Hampstead .. .. .. .. «14 
Sydenham te ee mee, 
West London .. .144 
Leyton 114 
Hampstead 164 
Bohemians 134 


Hampstead .. .. .. .. .. 84 
Metropolitan .. .. .. .. «.. Zt 
Stock Exchange .. .. .. .. Qf 
ee: Se. ee. oo wer Gs: 2H. we DO 

Leyton: i: «2 «s we s<« «< 8F 
South London ee ee ee 
North London Oe ke eee Set 8h 
Atheneum ha. 6 odes “ala, 5 298 
Battersea he . ME. coe eer sens 
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The competition is now complete, with the total scores as below :— 
Matches Won. Drawn. Lost. Score of Games. 


Lud-Eagle .. .. .. .. 12 O 2 190} 
Metropolitan .. .. ..  .. 12 fe) 2 178 
Hampstead .. .. .. .. 12 fe) 2 192 
Lee .. ee ee ee ee | I 2 1594 
West London 8 I 5 1544 
Atheneum 8 O 6 151 
Brixton .. 6 4 4 1344 
Leyton 7 O 7 1464 
Bohemians 6 I vi 129 
North London 6 O 8 142 
Stock Exchange 4 2 8 1294 
Sydenham : 5 O° 26. Oo keen P25 
South London 2 I . IE .... 114h 
Battersea I O 22593 cee 89} 
Ladies fe) O.. a4 Ih. .seea- “64 


The Lud-Eagle is penalinedo one oie for success last year, and the 
tie for prizes will be played off between the Metropolitan and Hamp- 
stead clubs on Thursday, May 5th. It will be seen from the list above 
that they each lost to the Lud-Eagle. 


A feature of London chess is the big Saturday afternoon fixture 
of the Home Counties. Inaugurated some years ago by Surrey, and 
involving teams of from 50 to 150 a-side, this inter-county competition 
still flourishes in the shape of 50 a-side contests, which form pleasant 
reunions for the county associations to be followed, in many cases, by 
an evening in town. 

The chess played is supposed to be of the light kind, and one hears 
such expressions as, ‘‘.I have given up playing serious chess ”’ ; ‘‘ I am 
going to play Saturday afternoon chess, you know,” &c. It is noted, 
however, that many games started on these lines are finished by the 
adjudicator. These friendly meetings are also the arenas where noted 
London players of “ League ”’ fame re-try conclusions, and keenness is 
the order of the play. Lady members even, in their zeal for game 
and county, brave the murky atmosphere of the chess haunts where 
much tobacco “ fag ”’ counteracts brain fag and heightens their difficulty 
in seeing the moves. 

The thanks of all concerned are due to Messrs. W. C. Childs and 
T. H. Moore (Surrey), W. M. Hardman (Middlesex), C. Chapman (Kent), 
F. W. Markwick (Essex), and others, who have, by their ungrudging 
labours, made these functions so welcome that neither elections, 
football matches, nor other attractions can shake their popularity. 

The full results of the recent matches are given below. It will be 
seen that Surrey is the champion county for this season, the victorious 
career of Middlesex having received its first ‘‘ check.” 

Fifty a-side matches played at ‘‘ Ye Mecca,” Cheapside. 

1909. 
Nov, ; 7—Surrey defeated Middlesex by 264 to 23}. 
IQIO. 
fe 29—Middlesex defeated Kent by 32} to 173. 
Feb. 12—Middlesex defeated Essex by 28 to 22. 
», I9—Sutrey defeated Kent by 26 to 24. « 


Mar. 5—Kent defeated Essex by 29 to 21. 
», 19—Surrey defeated Essex by 28 to 22. 
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In Section I. of the London Civil Service and Municipal Chess 
League, G.P.O. North have won all their matches, and Patent Office 
have lost only to G.P.O. North. The second teams of the same clubs 
tie for first place in the second section, and it will be seen from the 
tables below that all the other competitors are far behind in both 
sections. However, the two clubs referred to having decided not to take 
‘the prizes to which they are entitled in both sections, it has been 
resolved that the amount which would otherwise have been expended 
on the purchase of second prizes be set aside with a view to the 
‘purchase of a trophy for the second section. 


SECTION I. 


Bd. of Eductn. 


Ex. and Audit. 
G.P.O. Stores. 


Patent Office. 
L.G.B. 
Savings Bank. 


L.C.C. 
G.P.O. Eng. 
Total. 


G.P.O. North. 


G.P.O. North 

Patent Office site 

Local Government Board . 

London County Council 

G.P.O. Engineering 

Savings Bank 

Board of Education .. e 
Exchequer and Audit Department be 
G.P.O. Stores . a 


— 
— et 
ie 


eG ee I Sein 
7 . 
Had #A A DN 6O 
=~ 
" 
ww 


ree 


ono | oonnH 
| sn 


BHO | Mn me 
ce | Om 


00000000] 
OOMmONO | Hm 


* Savings Bank were penalised a point for winning last year. 


SECTION II. 


| 


G.P.O. North, IT. 
Patent Office, IT. 
Cent. Telegraph. 
Bd. of A. and F. 
G.P.O. Stores, IT. 
Nat. Telephone. 


L.G.B., II. 


Pay.-General. 
Met. Water Bd. 
India Store. 


Total. 


G.P.O. North, II. 

Patent Office, II... ea 
London County Council, ‘I, ee 
Paymaster-General’s Office 
Central Telegraph Office 
Local Govt. Board, II... .. 
Metropolitan Water Board .. | 
India Stores Depdt £4 Bee 


¢00000000| - 
— 


oo0o0go0o0rF 000 


Onn O 


oononN | OOmNm 
oO Ree oe 


-0 | Cn OnN Mme 
On tn a. en 


Board of Agriculture and F. 
G.P.O. Stores, II. .. 
National Telephone ik 


000~ | 00mm 
O | 
arwhinin OO AO O 


’ | 


COOH OOOH 


oo0o0q00r8H 


oOo 


Oo0O007 
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The City of London Chess Club v. Holland.—Matches were 
arranged early in the year for eight a-side to take place at Easter, the 
first on Easter Thursday, and the return match on the Saturday. A 
very strong team of the City Club gave up their Easter vacation to take 
part in the contest, but on the Saturday previous Mr. Loman, 
representing the Holland team, telephoned to Mr. Russell that as the 
strongest Dutch player, Mr. Olland, would be unable to play, it had 
been decided to abandon the engagements. The City players were 
immediately advised. Imagine, therefore, the astonishment of Mr. 
Russell and the committee when, on Tuesday, a wire was received 
to say that the Holland team had started. It was afterwards ex- 
plained that it was the Netherland Chess Association which scratched 
the match, on account of Mr. Olland’s illness. The remaining seven 
players, however, resolved not to forgo a pleasant holiday. A meeting 
of the Committee of the City Club was hastily summoned, and the 
players originally asked were communicated with, and, despite the 
fact that one at least of the best of the City team could not again alter 
his arrangements, it was resolved to give their enthusiastic visitors an 
imprompiu match on Easter Tuesday. Most of the interest, however, 
was taken out of the contest, as Mr. Speyer and Jhr. Dr. D. Van 
Foreest having to go back to Holland on Sunday, were forced to play 
their games in advance, Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Jacobs filling the 
City boards respectively. The first encounter was a dull Four Knights 
game, which was given up as drawn fairly early. Mr. Jacobs, however, 
‘obtained a fine attacking position, but made a blunder, and had to 
give up his Queen for a Rook—doubtless through want of practice, 
for he afterwards missed several chances of drawing by perpetual 
check. The score, therefore, was :—Holland, 14; City, 34, when the 
following players took their places on Tuesday—leaving still another 
game to be played on the following day, Mr. Ward being unable, after 
making other arrangements for Easter, to get back till Wednesday. 


CITY, HOLLAND. 


Mr. T. F. Lawrence .. v. Mr. Jhr. E. Van Foreest. 
Mr. J. H. Blake . .. Uv. Mr. B. Leussen. 

Mr. R. P. Michell .. ..v.Mr. J. W. Te Kolste. 

Mr. E. G. Sergeant v. Mr. H. Bandet. 


Mr. Lawrence v. Dr. Van Foreest was a Four Knights Game—in 
which Dr. Foreest tried a new move in answer to White’s 11 P— 
K—RB 4, viz. : Kt—Q 4.—Mr. Lawrence found a good reply, and getting 
a strategical advantage gradually broke through with his Pawns and 
scored a victory by very clever play. Both Messrs. Leussen and 
Bandet played the Four Knights Games against their opponents, but 
were unable to make headway against careful defences, and both 
games were drawn. Mr. Michell played a Ruy Lopez, and won a 
Pawn. When time was called he was still a Pawn up, but his 
opponent’s position was so good that it was felt that nothing but a 
draw could be obtained on adjudication—so that when Dr. Esser and 
Mr. Ward played on Wednesday the score was practically 3 all. Dr. 
Esser played the Ruy Lopez, exchanged his B for a Kt—a drawing 
variation—but Ward allowed himself to be outmanceuvred, and 
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eventually drifted into a losing position. While giving all praise to the 
plucky Holland team, it must be admitted that the eleventh-hour 
arrangements were unsatisfactory. We hope that, on a future occasion, 
original arrangements will be carried out, and we imagine the result 


might easily be reversed. 


HOLLAND. City OF LONDON CHESS — 
Mr. A. B. Van Foreest Mr. T. F. Lawrence . : 
Dr. J. W. Esser Mr. W. Ward .. 
Mr. A. Speyer Mr. G. B. Wainwright 
Mr. B. Leussen Mr. J. H. Blake : 


Mr.R.P. Michell. 
Mr. E.G. Sergeant .. 
Mr. H. Jacobs .. 


Dr. J. W. Te Kolste _ 
Mr.H. Baudet... 
Dr. D. Van Foreest 


+ | bt DO pops tah topes ee 


The City of London Chess Club Championship.—Mr. Wm. Ward 
has again won the championship, but not without a titanic struggle, the 
issue being in doubt to the last round. His score is 134 out of 17. He 
drew with Mr. Cole and lost to Messrs. Curnock, Blake, and Wain- 
wright. Mr. Blake has scored 12, and has one unfinished game, versus 
Mr. Cole. Mr. Wainwright has a final score of 12. Mr. Cole has 
scored 94, and has 3 unfinished games, with Messrs. Blake, Allnutt, 
and Healey. Next come Messrs. R. Loman, G. F. Williams, H. B. 
Uber, and A. Curnock, all having a finished score of 9$. 


CHESHIRE CHAMPIONSHIP.—The Cup presented by Mr. James 
Burtinshaw to the Cheshire Association, to encourage competition for 
the individual chess championship of the county, has become the 
personal property of Mr. C. Coates, who defeated Mr. M. Sutcliffe in the 
final round of this season’s contest. Mr. Coates was also successful in 
1907 and 1908. Last year Mr. H. B. Lund won the championship. 


OBITUARY. 


English problemists generally will unite in regretting the death 
of Mr. Harry E. Kidson, which took place on the 24th March last, at 
Liverpool, in his 78th year. His name was popular as an expert in 
the English School of problem composers of half a century ago, about 
the time the Transition School of composition was making its mark. 
In those days Mr. Kidson was a striking name amongst home com- 
posers, and his work was much admired. To the end he pursued the 
old English traditions of construction, and nothing could shake his 
firmly established convictions that the methods of his younger days 
were little short of the ultima thule of the art. Whilst admiring the 
products of modern experts, he evinced an almost affectionate attach- 
ment for the works of composers who were his contemporaries decades 
back. We lose a genuine enthusiast and a man who has done much 
by his work to foster a love for problem composition. 

We refer our readers to the biographical sketch we gave of the 
deceased in our issue of March, 1907. 

E 3 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The following games were played in the Cable Match Great Britain 
v. United States of America :— 


GAME No. 3,297. 


French Defence. 


NOTES BY Dr. LASKER. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. J. F. BARRY. | 
I P—K 4 1 P—K 3 
2 P—-Q4 3 P—Q4 
3 Kt—QB3 3 Kt—K B3 
4B—KKt5 4 P—K2 
5 P—K 5 5 K Kt—Q2 
6 BxB 6 QxB 
7 Kt—Kt 5 


IO 
IZ 


13 


The old move Q—Q 2, Castles ; 
Kt—Q_ sq _ is_ better. The 
manceuvre that White here adopts 
puts the White Q Kt out of play. 


7 K—Qsq 


eel et There is no need whatever 
for this admission. By abandon- 
ing the right of Castling, Black 
makes the development of his 
Rooks very difficult; and since 
his King remains in the centre, he 


cannot play to open the central | 


lines. He therefore spoils his 
game at one stroke. Much better, 
as Alapin played some time ago, 
7.., Kt—Kt 3; 8 P—Q B 3, P— 
QR3; 9 Kt_QR 3, P—K B 3. 
Should White now continue 10 
B—Q 3, PXP; 11 Q—R §5 ch, 
Black can play K—Q sq with 
more effect, because, after 12 Ox 
K P or PxP, he wins either the 
Kt P or the Q B P by Kt—R 5. 


P—O B 3 8 P—K B3 
PxXP 

This exchange is right. White 
must attempt to get the obstruc- 
tions out of the centre. 

9 PxP 

Kt—QR3 11 Kt—Bsq 
Kt—B 3 12 B—Q2 
P—k kt 3 


14 


T5 


16 


17 
18 


1g 
20 


2I 


22 


23 


24 Kt—kt3 
25 BxKt 
206 BxXR 


Well done. The move provides 
against Black’s Kt—Kt 3, B 5, as 
well as R—K Ktsq, and opens two 
important squares, Kt 2 and R 3, 
to the K B. 

13 B—Ksq 
B—Kt 2 14 QO Kt—Q2 
P—B4 


By opening also the QO B file, 
White will be able to flank the 
Black King on the K and Q B files 
with his Rooks. The strategy of 
Black stands utterly convicted. . 


15 PxXP 
Kt xP 16 Kt—Q Kt 3 
Kt x Kt 17 PXKt 
Castles (K R) 18 Kt—Kt 2 
K‘R—Ksq 19 B—Q2 
Q—B 3 


If Black tries to escape with his 
King via B 2, then P—Q 5 opens 
all lines that converge upon the 
Black King. 


20 R—K sq 
21 O—Bsq 
P—QR4 ‘'22 Kt—K2 
P—R 5 23 P—OQKt4 


paeaa On account of P—Q R 6, 
which White can do whenever he 
pleases, Black cannot keep the 
Q R files closed, and he might 
therefore just as well have cap- 
tured the Pawn with his Rook at 
once. But even in that case the 
game of Black could not have been 
redecnied against best play. 


24 Kt—Q4 
25 KPXxB 
20 BxXR 


Kt—Q 2 


27 Kt—B 3 


28 
29 


e 


COON) GUkh Ww hb wW 


Ke 
IO 
II 
I2 


13 
14 
15 


16 
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With fine position judgment, 
White has detected the weakness 
in the camp of his adversary. The 
position of the Kt on B 5 decides 
the struggle. 


27 O—B 2 
R—K sq 28 K—B 2 
Q—K 3 29 B—Q 2 


t 


30 
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Q—B4ch 30 Resigns. 
oe White now enters with his 
Queen upon Q 6, the Rook on 
K 7, and wins at once. Mr. 
Atkins must be congratulated 
upon this game, in which every 
move he made, starting from his 

eighth, is beyond criticism. 
New_York Evening Post. 


GAME No. 3,208. 


King’s Fianchetto 


NoTEs BY V. L. WAHLTUCH. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
.V.L. WaHLtucH Mr. H. G. Voict 
(England). (A merica). 
P—O 4 1 P—K Kt 3 
P—K 4 2 B—Kt2 
P—QB3 3 P—Q4 
P—K 5 4 P—OQB4 
B—K 3 5 Q Kt—B3 
QO—Q2 6 P—K 3 
KKt-K2 7 KKt—K2 
Kt—kKt 3 8 O—R 4 
rere ee In avoiding the Q P, 
Black has got into a variation of 
the King’s Fianchetto, and in any 
case has the slightly inferior 
position. I did not. expect this 
move, but had he Castled should 
probably have played P—K R 4 at 
once. 
Kt—R 3 9 PxP 
PxP 10 OxQch 
KxQ Ir P—QR3 
B—K 2 12 P—KR4 
.. This move does not commend 
itself to me; possibly the idea 
was to play B—R 3 and exchange 
Bishops, with the view of playing 
fora draw. The carly exchange of 
Queens proves that Black was 
content with a draw. 
P—R 4 13 B—Q2 
Kt—B 2 14 QR—B sq 
K R—Q Bsq 15 Q R—Ktsq 


.....,With the idea of playing 
the Kt to B sq later, but it surely 
must be bad to move his Rook 
twice in succession. I expected 
on his 14th move P—B 3. 


Kt—K sq 16 B—R3 


17 
18 


19 
20 


20. 
27 


33 
34 
35 


Defence. 


17 RXB 

18 Kt—Bssq 

I9 Kt—Kt 3 

20 K R—Rsq 
21 K—K2 

22 KR—QBsq 
23 B—K sq 

24 Kt—Q2 

25 KtxKt 


aia This exchange is doubt- 
ful, as it gave me three Pawns to 
two on the Q side, well supported. 
Of course I always had in view 
the possibility of KtxKt P and 
getting Rook and two Pawns for 
two minors when my Q side Pawns 
were more advanced. 25.., Kt— 
R 2 might have been tried here. - 


Px Kt 26 R—Q sq 
P—QKt4 27 K—Qz2 
.. P—K B 3 here was necessary. 


After his next move, Mr. Voigt 
offered a draw, which I declined. 


Kt—Kt3 28 K—B2 
29 Ktx Kt 
30 B—R5 
31 K—B 3 
R—Q Ktsq 32 R—OR sq 


Seas The draw was once more 
offered, and though I had to keep 
the draw in hand (as we play to 
instructions in these matches) I 
thought I would manceuvre ny 
Rooks to exchange the Bishop, or 
whichever square best suited my 
idea of a Queen side advance. 


R—Kt 2 33 R—K R sq 
R—B sq 34 K R—O sq 
K R—Q Ktsq35 K R-Q Kt sq 


216)} 

36 B—Q 3 36 R—R2 

37 B—B2 37 BxXB 

38 RXB 38 R(R2)Rsq 


....1 rather hoped for K—Kt 4 
here, when I should have replied 
39 P—R 4 ch, and drive the King 
back to B 3, for if 39.., KxP; 
40 P—Kt 5, K—R6; 41 P—Kt6, 
R—R sq ; 42 K—B 3, P—Q 5 ch; 
43 K—B 4, and mate next move. 


39 P—R4 39 P—R4 
.... Better here is P—Q Kt 4. 


40 P—Kt5ch 40 K—B2 

4I R—Kt 3 41 R—Rsq 
42 R—Kt 3 42 QO R—OQsq 
43 R—Kt5 43 R—R2 
44R—-B3 44 R-QRsq 


..Better was K R—R sq, and 
maintain the QO R at Q sq, to try 
and prevent the break through, 
but even then P—B 5, followed, if 
K PxP, by P—K 6, would give 
White possible winning chances. , 
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45 Kt PxP 
ee If K PxXP; 46 P—K‘6, 


46 QR-K Kt 3 46 K R—R sq 
47 R—Kt 7 47 KR-K Bsq 
....If Q R—K B sq; 48 Q R— 
Kt 6, K—Q 2; 49 R—B 6, K— 
K2; 50 P—B6,PXP; 51 PxP, 
K R—Kt sq; 52 R (B 6)XB P 
ch, RXR; 53 RXR, and wins. 
48 R(Kt3)—-Kt 5 48 K—Q 2 
49 RXRP 49 Q R—Bsq 
50 R(R5)—R750 K—K 2 
51 P—R 5 
Ajudicated a win for White. 
The win here is fairly simple. 
If, for instance, 51.., K—K sq; 
52 P—R 6, K—K 2; 53 R—Kt6, 
R—K R sq; 54 R (R 2)—Kt 7, 
Q R—K B sq; 55 R—B 6, K R— 
Ktsq; 56R(B6)xBPch,RXxR; 
51 RXR, and wins. The main 
point is that the R P combined 
with the Q B P, must win. 


GAME No. 3,299. 


Ruy Lopez. 
NOTES BY F.. D. YATES. 14 Kt—Q Kt sq 
WHITE. BLACK. 15 P—B4 I5 QKt—Qz2 
Mr. WOLBRECHT. Mr.F.D.YATES. —s_......., Black could now win a 
r P—K 4 1 P—K4 Pawn, but the after position would 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt-QB3 fe Lae e-8- a : oe a 
3 B—Kt5, 3 P—QR3 ee 
= 4,PxP; 19 Kt—B 4, 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 with ie better ganie. f : 
5 Castles 5 B-K2 16 PxP 16 PxP 
° ae ° 5 mba 17 Kt—Bsq 17 BxKt 
7 ae 3 KtcOR 18 QOxB 18 KtxQP 
one P_B 4 19 PXKt 19 BxXB 
e P—O4 2 O_B2 20 OR—Qsq 20 B—K2 
me meee j- | xadStigrauwag A defensive move. If 
11 B—Kt 5 11 B ae Castles, 21 OB ¢ se a niece: 


....White having Castled, this 
move is strong for Black. 


12 OKt—Q2 12 R—OQBsq 
13 R—QBsq_ 13 Kt—B3 
14 P—Q5 


This move obstructs White’s 
Bishop, and does not restrict the 
play of the Black pieces. 


21 Kt—K 3 
22 QO—K 2 
A powerful move. Now 23 P— 
B 4 comes in with effect. 


21 P—Kt 3 


22 P—B5 
23 P—B4 23 Castles 
24 P—B 5 24 B—Kt4 
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25 K—Rsq 25 BxKt 

26 QXB 26 Kt—B 3 
27 O—Kt 5 27 O—K 2 

28 R—K Bsq 28 K—Kt2 
29 P—KR4! 29 P—KR3 
30 O—Kt 3 30 P—K 5 

31 OR—Ksq 31 QR—Ksq 
32 PXP - 22 PX P 

33 R—B5 33 Q-Q2 


34 QR—KBsq 34 Kt—R4 
..Premature. The preparatory 


move P—Kt 5 and Kt—R 4 
became threatening. 


35 O—B3ch 35 K—Ktsq 


36 RxRch 36 RXR 
37 RxRch 37 KxXR 
38 BxP | 


If Q—R 8 ch, K—B 2; Q—R7 


ch, Kt—Kt 2. The saving move, 
Q—Kt 5, recovers the Pawn. 
38 Q—Kt 5 
39 Q-B3ch 39 QxQ 
40 BxQ 
P x Q loses by Kt—Kt 6. ch and 
Kt xB. 
40 P—Kt5 
41 K—Ktsq 41 P—BO6 
42 PxXP 42 PxP 
43 B—K 4 43 K—Bz 
44 K—B2 44 Kt—B3 
45 B—B2 45 KtxP 
(See Diagram, ) 
46 P—R 4 
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P—R 3 would have prolonged 
the game. A probable continua- 
tion would be 46.., K—B 3; 47 
P—Kt 3, P—Kt 4; 48 PxP 
(best), KxP; 49 K—B 3, Kt— 
B23; 50 K—K 3, Kt—Kt 5; 51 
K—Q 3, KxP; 52 KxP, K— 


B 5, &c. ‘ 

46 Kt—Kt 5 
47 B—Kt3ch 47 P—Q4 
48 P—OQR5 £48 K—K3 
49 K—K2 49 K—K4 
50 B—R 4 50 K—Q5 
51 P—Kt4. 51 K—B5 
52 P—Kt5 52 PxP 
53 PxP 53 P—Q5 
54 P—RO6 54 P—Q6 ch 
55 K—Q sq 55 KtxP 
56 B—K 8 56 Kt—B4 
57 Resigns. 

Position after Black’s 45th move :— 
Kt x P. 


BLACK (MR. F. D. YATES). 


YY 


WHITE (MR WOLBRECHT). 


GAME No. 3,300. 


Flayed at Blackpool in the Northern Union Championship 


Tournament. 
Ruy Lopez. 
NOTES BY V. lL. WAHLTUCH. 3 B—Kt5 3 P—OQR3 
WHITE. BLACK. 4 B—R4 4 Kt—B3 
Mr. G. SHORIES. Mr. V. L. WAHLTUCH. 5 Castles 5 B—Kz2 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 6 R—K sq 6 P—Q Kt4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 7 B—Kt 3 7 P—Q 3 
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8 P—B 3 8 Castles 
9 P—Q3 9 B—K 3 
scleadesdta. ares I believe this move is 


Io 
Il 


12 QKt—Q2 


better than B—Kt 5 at once, as 
White is practically forced to play 
B—B 2 to avoid the exchange of 
Bishop$, and then the pin of the 
K B P is relieved. 


B—B 2 10 B—Kt 5 
P—OQO R4 


This invites Black to take up 
the attack. B—K 3, with the 
object of obtaining a centre with 
his Pawns, was better. 


Ir P—Kt5 
12 P—Q4 


te ss 1h se Probably unexpected by 
White, but nevertheless the only 
chance Black has of pressing his 
attack. It is difficult to find a 
good reply for White, who may 
well be excused for overlooking 
the possible sacrifice on move 16, 
as at twenty moves per hour there 
are so many possibilities to con- 
sider. Amongst the moves that 
White cannot play here are Kt— 
B sq, P xQ P, or P—Q 4, yet such 
had to Be examined. I think had 
T been White, I would have played 
13, O—K 2, followed by Kt—B sq, 
as 13 P—K R 3 appears to mie to 
be premature. 


13 P—-KR3 = «13 KtPXxP 
14 KtPXxXP 14 B—R4 

3 Q-K2 15 P—Q5 

16 P—Kt 4 


This certainly invites the sacri- 
fice, but it is difficult to suggest 
any other line of play for White. 
P—B 4 is not mate, on account of 
leaving Q—Kt 5 open to Black. 16 
B—Kt 2 is weak, for then would 
follow R—Kt sq; 17 Kt—B 4 


(if 17 R—Ktsq, RxXB; 18RXR, 
PxP), RxB; 18 KtxR, PXP; 
19 Kt—B 4, Kt—Q 5; 20 Q— 
Osq, Bx Kt; 21 PXB, Kt—R 4, 
with a fine game. 

| 16 PxP 

17 Kt—B4 17 KAtxKtP 

18 PxKt 18 BxP 


Ta O—K 3 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


27 
28 


29: 


30 
31 


32 
33 
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If 19 B—K 3, P—B 4. 19 Q— 
K 3 was the move I expected at 
this point, when I examined the 
sacrifice, and I relied on Bx Kt, 
&c., to carry me through, as it 
meant gaining time, while he 
moved his Queen twice. I, how- 
ever, examined then, and also 
later, 19.., B—B 4, but this would 
result 20 QXB, BxKt; 21 Ktx 
K P, KtxKt; 22 QxKt, Q— 
R 5; 23 Q—R 2, with a winning 
position. I also looked into other 
moves with the Bishop, but could 
find nothing better than Re text 
move. 


I9 BXKt 
QxB 20 Kt—Q5 
O—O sq 21 B—B4 
B—K 3 22 O—B 3 
Bx Kt 23 BxB 
Kt—K 3 24 Q—Kt 4 ch 
K—B sq 25 P—K B4 


.., P—Q R 4, followed 
by R—R 3, &c., is too slow, and 
the matter of the exchange is only 
a minor one, considering the posi- 
tien of White’s pieces. 


PxP 26 RxP 
KtxR 27 OxKt 
B—Kt3ch 28 K—Rsq 


K—Kt 2 


Best, but curiously enough this: 
was totally unexpected by me, as 
on the face of it White’s King is 
more exposed than ever. How- 
ever, any other move lost more 
speedily. QxP ch, in reply, 
would probably only lead to a 


draw. 
29 R—K Bsq 
R—R 2 30 QO—Kt 4ch 
K—R 3 
Again best. If 31 K—R sq, or 
R2,BxXxB; orif 31 K—B sq, Q— 
Kt6. R—B 5 in reply to the text 
move would be easily met by R— 


K 4 

31 R—B3 
O—Kt 4 32 O—R 3ch 
K—Kt 3 


Of course if Q—R 4 the Queen. 
is lost by R-——B 6 ch, etc. 


33 R—Kt 3 


37 


N Qouh GQ DN He 


9 
10 


Il 
IZ 


T3 


I4 
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R—K 4 34 RxQch If R—Kt 2, mate in four by 
RxR 35 Q—R 8 ...-, B—B7ch; 39 K—R 3, Q— 
R—K 2 36 P—Kt 4' R 8 ch; 40 R—R 2, QxP ch;° 


41 R—Kt 3, OxR mate. 
38 O—B 8 ch 
39 R(Kz2)-Kt2 39 QxXP ch 
40 R (Kt4)-Kt 3 
40 Q—R 4 mate. 
A blunder made under time 
difficulties, but White has a lost 


ee This prevents RXB, as 
it gives the Black King a flight 
square, and also presses the attack, 
for. White cannot reply RxKt P 
on account of Q—Kt 8 ch, fol‘owed 
by B x P ch, etc. 


P—B 3 37 Q—Kt 8 ch game in any case, for if 40,K—R 2, 
K—R 3 B—K 6 wins easily. 
GAME No. 3,701. 
Played in the recent correspondence match Dundee v. Hastings. 
WHITE. BLACK. ..White expected 15... K— 
DUNDEE. HASTINGS. Kt 2, to which the answer would 
I P—Q4 be 16 PxP, PxP; 17 B—Q 3, 

P—Q B4 2 P—K 3 Q—K B 2; 18 Q—B 4, with a 
Kt—O B3 3 Kt—KiB 3 strong attack. 

B—K:; 5 4 BK 2 16 PxXPch 16 K—Keét sq 
Kt—B 3 5 Castles| .... If K—Kt 2; 17 R-R7 ch 
P—K 3 6 P—OQ Kt 3 bees 
O—B2 17 R—R6 

Th N 
Favoured by Marshall, Schlech- stronger than RR — ee 

ter, and Rubinstein, but Lasker 

thinks it waste of time, preferring 17 PXP 

B—Q 3. The object of the text : .. Probably K—B sq is better. 
move is to prevent Black playing If 17.., Kt—B sq; 18 PxP ch, 
Kt—K 5. It also permits White’s QxP; 19 Q—Kt 4 ch, Q—Kt 2; 
R—Q sq or Castles Q R, as in 20 Kt—K 4. 
ee 13 QxPch 18 Resigns. 
BxKt Dims ee resco If 18.., Q—Kt 2; 


19 Q—R 5, Q—B 2; 20 Q—Kt 4 
ch, K—B sq ; 21 Kt—K 4 wins. 
Position after White’s 14th move :— 
KtxR P. 

BLACK (HASTINGS). 


This and White’s next move 
were prompted by the belief that 
Blac: would lose time thereby, 
and also with a view to attack by 


P—K R 4. Ea CV e@7 A 
See aA ieee 
BxP ae ae ee Aa] Bi 7a 
P—KR4 11 Q—K2 a ve oe Y Yj 
Kt—K Kt5 12 P—Kt3 pao i777 é Mt ‘$7 
CasilesQR 13 R—Ksq Y/ oY 7, yu | 
saan White expected P—B 4! Zi Wy A ony GG 
13.., BxKt; 14 PxB, QxP ve! Eva w7 Z| 


seems too risky, in view of open ca UY, 


eae 7/7 , UN ee Say Y 
KtxRP & 7 Re Y/, Ze SY 7 | 
(See Diagram. ) Ux day, Uh; 
7 Kx Kt UA ey Bi yy U2 
P—R5 15 Kt—Q2 WHITE (DUNDEE). 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. : 


Facts AND TRIFLES.—The 


Tourney has ended. Result :—Arthur Mosely (Brisbane), first ; 


Australasian ‘Two-Move Problem 


J. D. 


Williams (Port |Pirie, S.A.), second ; Antonio Ghersi (Genoa) and A. 


Mosely, equal for third prizes. 
Wi 


Those of our readers whe: have a liking for taking part in tourneys 
devoted to two-move problems should join the contest of the Burming- 
ham Daily Post, which starts with the positions published on May 3rd. 


Below we give the last position 
in the Healey Memorial Tourney. 


No. 2,456 (T.P. No. 55). 


e 9) 
Mottg: ‘Zoe mon sas agapo. 
BLACK 
Wil. - ff WV Nt ALA 
Py YY a 
, GHIA; Y“itis 
Ua UM: Vit 
re saan wana uae 
4, “Wp ff A WY iif p 
Wrists ta YH, Yi 
YY, Yyy YU A Yyy 
Ld aN // ~ 
Li XZ 


xy 
4 
Y Y 
Y 
4 ‘fe 
y, 
“4 , typ 
DIAAAAAE WA) / fA 
y Y, / Yj y Ky 1), 
“jj, y e 
Yj Ye 
Ys ’ 
y Yi Us rmif, 
Yj mS 
VM UWssrre Us 
& GG Y Yip V 
Ui siss Y, “y, Yj 
O 7 J y Y 
= y 4 Y y Y 
WY YY 
, Yj U4, 4 
YU, 4 ; 
Yyy 
Vif, 
Wj A44 
31/11) {eee 7777) eee 7777777 ae) 
4 4 0-9/0 % 
Yh RO 
{if NVM 
WY, ~~ ¢ a 
YY = =e | 
V44f 4 , 
| Mj (BLAGr 
GH) Z 
9 g 


WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 


A further coincidence, to 
which Mr. A. C. White has drawn 
our attention, in connection with 
the Sydsvenska Dagbladet—A. A. 
Elkhan was honourably mentioned 
for this two-er : White: K atQR 
2,QatQB7, Rs at K Kt 4 and 
Q 6, Kts at K Kt 3 and Q 5, Ps 
atQ2andQB2. Black: Kat 
K 4, Bs at K R 4 and Q Kt 5, 
Kts at K B7 and QBsq, Ps at K 
Kt 3, 4,Q 6, and Q R 6. Mate 
in two. The judges must have 
been unaware of K. Erlin’s hon. 
mention in A ustrums,1898. White: 
K atQR6,Q at K Kt 8, Rs at 
K B7 and Q 4, Kts at K 7 and Q 
B 4. Black: K at K 3,Q atQ 
7, Bs at K R 4 and Q Kt 3, Kts 
at QO sq and K B 6, Ps at K R 2, 
K B 5,K 5,Q B 3,and Q R 4. 
Mate in two. 


It seems almost amazing to find such a classic as Mr. C. A. Gilberg’s 
first prize two-er in Danbury News (1881) has been repeated in 1909-10. 
Ch. C. Charpentier has just been awarded third prize in Sydsvenska 
Dagbladet Smallpostens for the following :—White : K at K B 5, Q at 
K sq, Rs at K R 3 and Q 2, Bs at Q Kt 5 and QO R 3, Kt at Q 6. 
Black : K at Q 4, Q at Q 5, R at Q B 4, Kt at Q sq, P at K B 3. 


Mate in two. 


Monsieur Carpenter has yet to explain why he con- 


tributed a similar position to Checkmate Tourney (August, 1903). 
There is, moreover, another two-er by E. St. Maurice given in Canadian 


Chess Problems, 1890, which carries out the same scheme. 
K at K Kt 5 and Q at Q R 6, Rs at K R 6 


problem is :—White : 


Mr. Gilbert’s 


and K sq, Bs atQ B5 and Q R 2, Kt at K 6. Black: K at K 4, 
Q at K 5, R at Q 4, Kt at K sq, P at K Kt 3. Mate in two. 
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Since the above has. been in type, Mr. A. C. White has supplied 
five positions (including the above) on the same lines. We do not think 
this exhausts the list. 


We have received for review a double collection of problems by 
those eminent Bohemian composers, Jan Kotre and Karel Traxler. 
There are 247 problems, with many others in the text used for the 
purposes of explaining the text which accompanies the solutions. 
This volume must prove a valuable contribution to problem literature, 
and will be valuable for future reference, as each problem is dated. We 
hope to have space next month to refer to this interesting dual collec- 
tion. eee 

La Strategie for March publishes an interesting contribution from 
the pen of the well-known problemist, De Emil Palkowska, on 
“sEconomy of Means in Chess Problems.”’ He strongly dissents from 
the view uttered by the Deutsches Wochenschach that the aim of a 
problem is difficulty of solution, which a too rigid interpretation of the 
economic idea may mar. Dr. Palkoska holds that the difficulty should 
lie in the idea itself, and not be due to a piece of trickery such as is 
represented by the introduction of pteces unnecessary numerous or of 
unnecessary powers. ‘‘ When the idea may be expressed by an inferior 
piece, it seems illogical and superfluous to have recourse to one of 
greater power; in other words, the value of the pieces in a problem 
should be justified by the role they play in realising the idea.” 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION SOLUTION TOURNEY. 
SOLVERS’ SCORES. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. 

| | Carried 

I}2/314:5!6 IO! 11 | 12 \forward. 

Adamson, H. A. ......... 24|12|12|24/| 20 4 |20/12 200 
Bick To We <.s40teuwsd 12}12,12]12]|20 80 
Billington, T. H. ........ 24|12!12| 24] 20 4 |20|12 200 
BlanG Ji. .chiegeaeswsbs4s 24|12!12]12/20 92 
Booth (Junr.), D. ........ 24|12|12/24; 20 4 |16/12 196 
Davis, Hs He  Aesesdiaiens 24|12/}12| 24,20 4 |20]12 200 
Fellows, A. G. ........... 24|12|12]24); 20 4 |20/12 200 
Geach. The. ec ee beara 24/12/12) 12 | 20 4|20,12; 188 
Gittins, F. R. ........... 24/12|12/24!20 4 |20/12| 200 
Head; Ay Je cdesceaweewn. 24|12|12)12]|20 4|20'12|] 176 
Johnson, G. S. .......... 24|12|}12}|12/20 4 |20|12 188 
Meniers, W. B. H. ...... 24:12/12/24]| 20 4 |16|12 196 
Nashe Wo: tex eeciecaweues 24/12/12) 24 20 | 4 |20|12 200 
Awe, Lis Ee ince e4te24 24,12,12!24 20 4 120[12 200 
Pickering, G. E. ......... 24'12|12;24|20 4 |20]12 176 
ise tedice EAs + ocihateey eres rdsu 24 12|12/12| 20 4 |20/12 176 
Strong. Hi seesaw ek oes 24 ,12]12/ 24/20) 4 |20| 12 188 
Thompson, Re Ge eee 24 12|12|24| 20 4 |20\12 200 
PON VNOG” . “aiadeicct ute tec uh ie 24, 12/12;241} 20 4 |20|12 200 
ee NW ics cE jen aine as vactantrataniee 24,12]12/ 24/20 4 |}20)12 200 
Wagner, Prof. K. ........ 24)12/12:24]20 4 |20|12 200 
Wahltuch, Miss H........ 24/12/12/)12|20 4 |20| 12 164 
Woodward, ee aieuesnee 24; 12/12/12) 20 g2 
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RETRACTOR PROBLEMS. 


There seems to be a revival of this class of composition, and we 
give below a letter received from Mr. E. N. Frankenstein, who much 
enjoys anything out of the common, though a sturdy admirer of what 
one must call the legitimate. 


TO THE PROBLEM EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 


DEAR SIR, 

A great impetus has been given to the special kind of Compound Retractor 
Problem inaugurated by Mrs. W. J. Baird at the beginning of the century by 
means of a competition in the Morning Post. It would be splendid if you, as the 
able problem editor of the premier chess magazine, inserted at least one Retractor 
Problem per month in your columns for the delectation of your subscribers. It 
should appear on a diagram, and the opinions of your solvers with respect to it 
published in due course. In order to thoroughly enjoy these fascinating com- 
positions, it is essential to grasp their nature and method of solution. The 
conditions attached to the current kind of Retractor Chess Problem are (White 
having moved last) :— 


. White retracts his last move. 
. Black retracts his move. 

. Black plays, enabling 

. White to checkmate. 


This gives great scope to the imagination. Any possible legal move can be 
presumed to have occurred, and has firstly to be retracted by White. Black then 
has his turn to retract his preceding move. These two moves, in the course of 
retraction, enable two other pieces (but not necessarily), one of each colour, to 
appear on the board. It is now Black’s turn to play, and he has to move in such 
a manner as will enable White to administer checkmate on the move. With 
regard to the two additional introduced pieces, I consider it should be strictly 
forbidden for either to be a promoted piece, unless the permission for its intro- 
duction on the board be mentioned in the conditions. Any piece on the Royal 
rank may be assumed to be a promoted piece if of suitable colour and the move 
be legally possible. I enclose a specimen for publication. 


E. N. FRANKENSTEIN. 


Pw hh a 


RETRACTOR PROBLEM. 
By E. N. FRANKENSTEIN. 


1. White retracts his last move. 
2. Black retracts his move. 
3. Black plays, enabling Y 
"Li yy YE, thy Ly 
4. White to checkmate. Yl, Girth ye Ye 
wong” Ui, yy” yp a 
The recent competitions in [|7 yyy Yyg yy) 
the Morning Post, under the , Hy Hy 
auspices of Mr. E. J. Winter- y MW, Wl, Wa 


Wood, have been so _ successful 


that we feel we cannot go far LZ 


WHI WG 
wrong in re-introducing the matter BY GW yess “nif 

§ 0 Cc ng e y 2 a, Uli, Ga A yee thy 
to our solvers. Le aN 


White moved last. 
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THE CHESS PROBLEMS OF SAM LOYD: 


XIT.—Avu REvoIrr. 


O make an end is painful only where it implies parting. In 
closing these random papers on Sam Loyd, however, I need 
not say farewell either to B.C.M. readers or to Loyd. I hope 
the reader and I will meet again frequently ; and as to Loyd, 

these pages have been a first step only, preparatory to more serious 

labours. Whatever interest they may have had in themselves, they 
have certainly been justified by the amount of help they have been the 
means of bringing to me and by the incentive they have furnished to 

Loyd to bring his problems and ideas into a definite authorized form. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the help afforded me has — 
_ lain in the testing of Loyd’s problems in the Chess Strategy. A first list 
of errata was given in the B.C.M. for last June. The one now published 
is considerably longer. Single errors were pointed out by Mr. Murray 
Marble, Dr. Ed. Mazel, and others ; but an English solver, well known 
in B.C.M. solving tourneys, Mr. G. Stillingfleet Johnson, has achieved 
the remarkable feat of pointing out every error so far discovered, a 
number of new ones besides all found by any other solvers. As a feat 
of solving, this probably rivals any in the history of chess problems, 
for we must bear in mind the intrinsic difficulty of Loyd’s problems and 
the amount of analysis and study all have been given‘in the past. Even 
Loyd was surprised at Mr. Johnson’s achievement, and I know from 
personal experience that Loyd is not easily surprised! ‘ These old 
problems,” he writes only yesterday, ‘‘ which I supposed to have stood 
the test of years, and to have been proven to be absolutely sound, but 
which yield so readily to cooks, prove that the old solvers were not up 
to your modern analyst.” 

In this final instalment of problems, I have selected some of the less 
known masterpieces by Loyd, and have included three by his brother. 
The solutions will be printed next month, and meanwhile it is hoped 
that many will try them. If any flaws are found they should, of 
course, be reported to me at once. 

No. I is a delicate little affair, and, like so many of Loyd’s, owes its 
difficulty in a large measure to its apparent simplicity. 

No. 2 came out in one of Loyd’s solving tourneys. In these 
tourneys Loyd often changed the position of.a single piece, permitting 
some cook or change in the solution of a well-known problem, and the 
unsuspecting competitor inevitably fell into the trap. What little I 
have learnt about accuracy and its value is largely due to my training 
in these tourneys. I forget under just what conditions No. 2 was 
published, but in some way it was given three times, with the White 
King on a8, b8, and h5. Does the reader see how these changes affect 
the solution ? 

No. 3 is a little letter problem, spelling the initials “ T. 1.” It has 
more merit than some similar positions. 


we 
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I found No. 4 in some old papers of Russell Sage, Jr., and I do not 
think it has been published ; though another version appeared in the 
New York Tribune in 1894. As far as I can see, No. 4 is quite sound, 
and I rather prefer it to the published version. 

Not long ago I made a statement about the dislike of English 
solvers to four-movers, which was quoted several times. Some 
columns challenged my statement, giving positions requiring four 
moves for the solution and obtaining correct answers thereto. They 
were very mild affairs, however, and not exactly what I had in mind 
when I wrote my innocent opinion. A good four-mover, such as those 
by Klett, Berger, or Dobrusky, is practically unknown in England, 
aud no change for a better appreciation is evident yet. In quoting a 
four-mover of Loyd, therefore, I shall limit myself to No. 5, which 
ought not to frighten anybody! Indeed, it should require only a 
moment’s study to unravel it. 

I have spoken of Loyd’s brother. There was a day when I thought 
of him as a myth! I. S. Loyd was very suggestive of the phrase “I 
myself, Sam Loyd’’; but I fancy I may have been somewhat too 
suspicious. Several by him appear in American Chess Nuts, and 
Loyd sent me a number of others last summer, adding in his letter :— 

“Isaac had good ideas, but was very slow. He would work over 
a problem for a month. His style was so like my own that there are 
cases of his problems being published as mine, and I have never been 
quite sure as to whether they were mine or not.” 

I fancy solvers of Nos. 6-8 would not find them very much more 
puzzling if they had Loyd’s own name over them. Certainly any one 
who can solve No. 7 from the diagram in five minutes need never be 
frightened by any name over the problems in the columns he subscribes 
to! In No. 6 the original diagram had a Black Pawn at b7, but I have 
removed it, as it appeared to me to render the problem unsound. IfI 
have made a slip in so doing, the reader can easily replace it for himself. 


CORRECTIONS TO Loyp’s Chess Sirategy. 


No. 4.—Mate in five moves : I R—R 6 ch, K—Kt Sq; 2 Kt—B 6 
ch. Move White Queen to dr. 

No. 17.—Add Black Pawn at h7. 

No. 48.—Cook : 1 Q—Kt 2 ch or B 3 ch, K—B 4; 2 Q—B 6ch. 

No. 52.—Move the four pieces on the eighth rank one square to 
the right. 

No. 54.—Add White Pawn at az. 

No. 73.—Dual in mainplay : 1 K—K 3, K—B 8; 2 B—K §5 or 
K—B 3. 

No. 92.—Cook : 1 P—Kt 8 (Q) ch, K—Q 2; 2 Q—Q 8 ch! 

No. 98.—Add White Pawn at f3. 

No. 117.—Mate in three moves : 1 P—Kt 4. Add Black Pawns at 
h2 and h3. 

No. 127.—Move White Pawn from b2 to dz. 

No. 132.—Pawn at c7 should be White. 

No. 134.—The White King should stand at hz. Add Black Pawn 
at dé. 
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No. 140.—Cook.: 1 R—Kt 8 ch. 

No. 153.—Cook : 1 R—Q B sq, B—B6; 2 KtxP. 

No. 159.—Move Black Pawn from f6 to d6. 

No. 163.—Wrong key given. I R—R 6is correct. 

No. 167.—Cook : 1 Kt (K 3)—Kt4ch. Add White Pawn at f6. 

No. 181.—The Bishop at g5 should be a White Pawn. 

No. 184.—The Pawn at.f4 should be Black. 

No. 185.—The Pawn at d6 should be White. 

No. 187.—Cooks : 1 B—K 7 and 1 Q—Q Kt sq.ch. 

No. 194.—The Black Knight should stand at h2. 

No. 223.—The Bishop at e8 should be Black. 

No. 236.—Cook : 1 B—Q 6disch. Move White King to hr. 

No. 245.—Add Black Pawn at dz. 

No. 253.—Cook : 1 PxP. 

No. 263.—No solution after 1 Kt—B 4, P—Kt 6. 

No. 277.—Cook : 1 B—Q sq disch. Move White King to dz. 

No. 281.—The cook 1 Kt—B sq is prevented by adding a Black 
Pawn at a3, but a cook by 1 Kt—Kt4chremains. Add White Pawn at 
e5 also. 

No. 282.—The Black Pawn at a7 is unnecessary. 

No. 287.—Add Black Pawn at a4. 

No. 292.—Cook : 1 Q—Q 4 ch, K—K 3; 2 P—R 8 (Q).] 

No. 303.—Add Black Pawn at e7. 

No. 305.—Move White Knight from er to a4; White Pawn from 
c5 toc4; add Black Pawn at c5, and White Pawn at d3. 

No. 308.—The Pawn at c2 should be a White Rook. 

No. 315.—White can play 1 P—Kt 6. (Immaterial.) 


No. 333.—Cook : 1 P—Q 4,P—Q 4; 2O0—0 3,00 3; 3Q— 


No. 357.—White can play I en 4. (Immaterial.) 
No. 362.—The key is 1 P—B 8 (R) 
No. 367.—Cook : 1 Kt—B 7, R—K B sq; 2RXB. 
No. 369.—Cook : 1 KtxB P, Kt—B7ch; 2K—R4 
No. 373.—The Rook at e2 should be a White Pawn. 
No. 384.—Cooks : 1 Q—B sq and 1 Q—B 2. 
No. 425.—The King at d4 should be Black. 
No. 437.—Cook : 1 R—Kt 2. Should be given as a three-mover, 
with the first moves made. 
No. 440.—White can play I K—Kt 3. (Immaterial.) 
“No. 455.—Cook: 1 B—K 4, K—Kt 2; 2 KtxP ch. Move 
position one square to the left. 
_No. 508.—The White Bishop should stand at g7. 
No. 526 does not exist. 
There is a Bishop obtrusive in Nos. 215, 373, 489. 
The following are fantasias or otherwise impossible positions :— 
Nos. 43, 54, 64, 65, t18, 303, 307, 308, 309, 319, 360, 424, 453, 465, 503, 
oli. ALAIN C. WHITE. 
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Mate in three. Mate in three. 
SOLUTIONS. 


No. 2,431 (B.C.F., VIII.).—1 B—Kt 4, R—B7; 2 B—B5,&c. If1.., R— 
B8&; 2B—B3,&c. If1.., R—Bsq, &c.; 2 B—B 5, &c. 

No. 2,432 (B.C.F., [X.).—Two solutions. 1Q—R 4, K—Q 3; 2 Q—R 3or 
Kt4ch, &c. If1..,K—Q5; 2 P—Bsch, &c. If1.., others; 2 Q—Kt 4 ch, 
&c., and 1 P—K 3, K—Q 3; 2 Q—R 3 ch, &c. 

No. 2,433 (B.C.F., X.).—Two solutions in two. 1 Kt—K 7 or KtxKt ch, 
&c. 

No. 2,434 (B.C.F., XI.).—1 Kt—Q 3, Q—Kt sq, ch, or B—B 2 ch; 2 Kt— 
Q6!&c. Ifri..,QxR; 2 Kt—K 5 ch, &c. Duals after1 QxKt; 2 Kt—K 5 
ch or B 4ch, &c. 1 K—B4; 2 Kt—Kt 3, Kt—B 4, or K 5, &c. 1 B—Qsq; 
2 Kt—Q 6, Kt 3, K 5 ch, or B 4 ch, &c. 

No. 2,435 (B.C.F., XII.).—1 Q—Kt 3, K moves; 2 QxB ch, &c. If1.., 
P—K7; 2Q—K B3ch,&c. If1.., others; 2 Rx P ch, &c. 

By Murray Marble (p. 122).—1 B—K 4, &c. 

By G. J. Slater (p. 122).—1 Q—K sq, &c. 

By Murray Marble (p. 122).—1 R—Kt 2, with interesting but easily worked- . 
out variations. 

By H. M. Huse (p. 122).—1 Kt—B 2, with variations on familiar lines. 

By C. D. P. Hamilton (p. 122).—1 B—Kt 3, P—Kt 3; 2 BxPch, K—Kt7; 
3 Kt—Qsq ch, K—Kt 8; 4 B—R 2 ch, K—R 8,; 5 B—K B 8, K—Kt 8; 6 R— 
R 3, P—Kt5; 7 R—Kt 3 ch, K—R7; 8 Kt—B2,any; 9RxPch,&c. If1.., 
P—Kt 5; 2 B—Kt 3 ch, K—Kt7; 3 KtxP, K—Kt 8; 4 R—R 2, R—R 2; 
5 Kt—K 6, R—R 3; 6 Kt—B 8, P—Kt 3; 7 B—Q 2, P—Kt 4; 8 B—K 3, 
R—R2; 9 KtxR, &c. If1..,K—Kt 7; 2 Kt—Q sq ch; 3 BxPch, K—Kt 8; 
4 B—K B 7, P—Kt5;5 R—R 2, P—Kt4; 6 R—Kt 2, K—R 8;7 R—Kt 3, 
K—R 7; 8 Kt—B 2, R—R2; 9 RXP, &c. If 1.., R—R 2; 2 BxP ch, K— 
Kt 7; 3 Kt—Q sq ch, and as before. 

By John Keeble (p. 123).—1 R—Q 6, K—Kt 4; 2 Kt—Q 4 ch, K—B 5; 
3 P—K 5, R—R2; 4 B—K 5 ch, KxXKt; 5 B—Kt 8 ch, K—K 5; 6 BxXR, 
&e. If 2.., K—R 4; 3 R—Kt 6, R—R 2; 4 Kt—Kt 6; 5 Kt—B8; 6Ktx 
R,&c. If 3..,R—R2; 2 Kt—Q4; 3 P—K5; 4 B—K5, &c. 

By W. A. Shinkman (p. 123).—1 B—Q 5, P—B 3; 2 RxP, Kt—B 2 ch; 
3 BxKt, K—Kt sq; 4 R—B 8 ch, K moves; 5 QxP, BXQ; 6 BxXP ch, X&c. 
If 2..,P—B4; 2 B—-B 4; 3 R—K 8 ch, K moves; 4 B—B 7, P—B 5; 5 R— 
Ix 2,PxP;6R—OQ Kt 2, &c. Solved by G. Browne. 
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THE ALFONSO MANUSCRIPT. 


‘HE Alfonso Manuscript, the Libro de los Juegos de Acedrex, 
Dados, et Tablas of Alfonso X. of Castile, is familiar to most 
chess players who take any interest in the history of theic 
game, and I am encouraged to think that some account of 

this early European work may be welcome to English players generally 
from the many requests which I have received during the last seven 
years for information about it. I know of no satisfactory account of 
the Manuscript, as a whole, in English; and the foreign accounts, 
mostly German and Spanish, that I have seen generally confine them- 
selves to particular features of the work. The chess portion is the 
best known, and the greater part of the text that relates to chess has 
been accessible for nearly thirty years in a work too little known in this 
country—the Quellenstudien of the late Dr. Van der Linde (Berlin, 1881). 

The original manuscript is preserved in the library of the Monastery 
of St. Lorenzo del Escorial, near Madrid, and is unfortunately only 
accessible with difficulty. There are probably but few living chess- 
players who have ever seen the original work. When Sefior Brunet y 
Bellet attempted to get copies of some of the miniatures in the book, 
obstacles which he considered to be wilfully obstructive were placed in 
his way. There is also an early copy in one of the Madrid libraries— 
either that of the Academy of History (v.d. Linde) or the National 
Library (v.d. Lasa). My own knowledge of the Alfonso Manuscript 
is derived from the transcript which Don Pascual de Gayangos made 
for Sir Frederic Madden in 1857, from which all the existing modern 
copies of the work have been made either directly or at second hand. 
A valuable account of the miniatures in the original MS. will be found in 
the Museo espanol de Antiguidados (Madrid, 1874), vol. III., pp. 225-255. 

The Escurial MS. is a folio volume of 97 leaves, measuring 40 cm. 
by 27 cm., two columns to the page. A colophon on the concluding 
leaf, said to be in a hand slightly more modern than that in which the 
MS. is written, states that the work was commenced and completed in 
Seville, by order of Alfonso, King of Castile, Leon, &c., in the 32nd 
year of his reign, Era 132I—1.e., A.D. 1283. The value and importance 
of the MS. is greatly enhanced by the numerous illuminated miniatures, 
150 in all, which it contains. These represent players and spectators 
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about the table upon which the games are being played, and the careful 
execution of the drawings make them most valuable authorities for 
the dress of the period. All classes of Spanish society are depicted— 
kings, queens, nobles, ladies, knights, soldiers, monks, other 
ecclesiastics, Moors, Jews, and Arabs. 

The work is divided into four sections, each with its own title, the 
Libro del Acedrex (Book of Chess); the Libro de los Dados (Book of 
Dice) ; the Libro de las Tablas (Book of Tables—t.e., Backgammon), 
and Grande Acedrex (Great Chess). The first of these books contains 
109 miniatures, the second 12, the third 15, and the last 14. 

The Book of Chess opens with the preface to the whole work, in 
which the origin and plan of the whole book are explained. Games are 
classified into those played on horseback and on foot, and sedentary 
games. Each kind is said to be good at the right time, but stress 1s laid 
on the fact that sedentary games can be played by the aged and infirm, 
by ladies, by captives, and, indeed, by any one who is confined within 
doors, and because of this utility of board-games, King Alfonso com- 
manded that a complete account of these games should be made. 
The arrangement of the book is explained by a story from the old 
histories of India. An Indian king once asked three of his wise men 
what they considered to be the ruling factors in determining the course 
of a man’s life. One said intellect, another luck, the third a com- 
bination of the two. The king then ordered them each to produce a 
game in which the factor he favoured should be exhibited in action. 
The first accordingly produced chess, the second the dice, the third 
backgammon. The games in the Alfonso work are taken in this order. 

After this there follow four chapters in which the rules of chess 
are developed. The board consists of 64 squares, of which half must 
be of one colour and half of another. No rule is given for placing 
the board, but the diagrams uniformly show a white square at the 
corner on the player’s right hand, as in the modern game. The 
initial arrangement of the men is next described, and proves to be 
identical with that of our modern game, with the single exception 
that no rule is laid down for the relative position of King and 
Queen. A diagram of a game position from a miniature in these 
introductory chapters has the Black Queen on a black square and the 
Red Queen on a white square. There is no reference here to the 
existence of other initial arrangements, although it would have been 
natural to make it, if they existed in Spanish chess at the time, and I 
believe that the position which both v.d. Linde and v.d. Lasa have given 
from this work as an example of a European battle-array is a fanciful 
arrangement taken from a miniature representing a game in progress. 
Both writers have corrected the position in the MS. without stating 
the fact. 

The moves of the pieces are given thus (I omit the attempts to 
justify them which are without chess interest) : The King (Rey) may 
not move more than one square straight or aslant ; the Queen (Alfferza 
—a feminine noun) moves one square aslant . . . also it can leap 
the first time into the third square, both straight and aslant—(z.e., to 
Q Kt sq, Q Kt 3, Q 3, K Bsgq, and K B 3), even if another piece stands 
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between; the Bishop (A/ffil) leap three squares aslant; the Knights 
(Caballo) leap three squares, of which two are counted in a straight 
direction and the third aslant ; the Rooks (Roque) move in a straight 
direction as far as they can go, either forwards or backwards, or to the 
right or to the left ; the Pawns (Peon) go no farther than one square 
straight forward . . . some players allow the Pawns to move the 
first time to the third square—z.e., until they have made a capture, 
for afterwards they can no longer do so. Elsewhere we are told that 
they capture aslant, and that on reaching the eighth rank they become 
Queens, provided the player has lost his original Queen. Apparently 
Spanish players, in 1280, did not tolerate a plurality of Queens. Check 
(xaque) and mate (xamate, mate) are also defined.* The section ends 
thus :— 

‘“‘ All these moves must the player know who desires to play 
chess well, for otherwise he will understand neither it nor the 
jeopardies (juego de partido—problem) which men take pleasure in 
knowing from the weariness which they feel because of the length 
of the game when it is played entire. For the same reason dice 
have been introduced into chess, so that it may be played more 
quickly. In this case 6, the highest throw, is for the King, 5 for 
the Queen, 4 for the Rook, 3 for the Knight, 2 for the Bishop, and 
I, which we call Ace, for the Pawn). 

The introduction ends with a brief account of a variety of chess 
called Forzado—t.e., forced, or Juego de Doncellas—t.e., the Ladies’ 
game (so called because the invention is attributed to the ladies of 
Morocco), in which the player was compelled to take when ever it was 
possible for him to do so. | 

A collection of 103 problems follows. According to the intro- 
duction they are arranged by the number of pieces employed, those 
with the greatest number coming first, and those with fewer following 
regularly in descending order. This arrangement, however, only 
extends as far as the 69th problem (Nos. 57 and 58 are transposed, 
probably by a slip), by which time we have arrived at the positions 
with only six pieces. The next three problems have 18 pieces each, 
and the remaining problems follow without regard to the number 
of men employed. 

It seems clear, accordingly, that we have an arranged work of 
69 problems, followed by an appendix or supplement of 34 additional 
positions (but not always new ones ; I2 games are given twice and two 
four times !), or to put it in another way—that the collection is a com- 
pilation from different sources. I think that we can in part, at least, 
identify these. 

The original collection of 69 problems, Nos. 70-72, and Nos. 88- 
103, belong to a type which is unmistakably Muslim. The board is 
liberally covered with pieces (on the average 18 men go to each diagram); 
the White and Black forces are approximately equal in number, the 


* There is no reference to the endings, Stalemate, and Bare King which still 
survived as inferior forms of victory in Spanish chess in the 16th century. There 
are, however, among the problems, two examples of games won by baring the 
opponent’s King. 
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winner's King generally lies under threat of imminent mate, all of 
which are typical of Muslim work. Indeed, of the original 69 position 
52 are known to me as occurring in Muslim MSS., and of the additional 
19 (9 of which are duplicates of positions in the original 69) only one 
is not known to me from Muslim collections. 

' In sharp contrast to these problems stands a small group of 15 
positions (Nos. 73-87, of which 82 and 87 only differ in the colours of the 
players). These positions show no excess of pieces (on the average 
only eight men go to a diagram), and the attack has a strong numerical 
and positional advantage (on the average it has two men to each one 
for the defence). The conditions of the problems are also different. 
In six cases it is laid down that mate is to be given in an exact number 
of moves, neither more nor less ; in one problem men are fidated (atre- 
guado) and may not be taken ; another has no solution, and the proper 
defence is pointed out. All these are characteristics of medizval 
European work. For these problems the compiler of the MS. has 
had access to a small and early European collection of problems. 
In these problems promoted Queens “leap” to a “third” square 
without remark.* 

I add some examples of these problems. The first two are Muslim ; 


the next pair are Muslim, but Europeanised; the last pair are. 


European. 


Alf. 7 (25 men). Alf. 33 (Ig men). (BI.) 
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White mates in seven or less. 


Given in three Arabic and 
one Persian MS. as composed by 
as-Suli. Solution: 1 P—Kt 5 
ch, K—Kt 2! ; 2 Q—B 6 ch; 3 Kt— 
B8ch; 4 KtxP ch; 5 RxKt 
ch; 6 R—R 8ch; 7 R—R Och; 
8 B—R 3 ch; g P—kt 3 ch; I0 
B—B5ch; 11 B—Bsqch; 12 
R—R 3, mate. 


—_— 


Black mates in eleven or less. 


This position occurs in no 
Muslim MS. that I have seen, but 
it is unmistakably of Muslim con- 
struction. Solution: 1 R—K 8 
ch; 2 Kt—B 6 ch, K—Q sq! 3 
Kt—K 6 ch; 4 P—Kt 7 ch; 
5 Kt—Q7ch; 6 P—Kt 8=Q ch, 
BxQ! 7 R—Kt 7 ch, KxP! 
8 KktxBch; 9g Kt—B 6 ch, K— 


* The MS. shows no marked preference either for White or for Black as the 
attack. In the 88 Muslim positions, White begins 46 times; in the 15 European 
five times only. Four diagrams show Bishops on impossible squares. 
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White” mates on K B sq in fifteen 
moves. 

In one Arabic and two Per. 
MSS., with the omission of the 
Black Bs (added to stop shorter 
solutions), and the addition of a 
White P on Q Kt 3. The posi- 
tion occurs in both forms in other 
medizval European MSS.  Solu- 
tion: 1 Kt—B6ch; 2 Kt—Kt6 
ch; 3 P—Kt7ch; 4 Kt—Q7ch; 
5 P—Kt 8=Q ch; 6 Kt—B7 ch; 
7 QO—Kt 6 ch; 8 Kt—B 5 ch; 
g Kt—Kt 5 ch; 10 R—K 2 ch; 
Ir Kt—R 3ch; 12 Kt—Kt3 ch; 
13 R—Q 2 ch; 14 Kt—B 2 ch; 
15° B—Q 3 mate. White’s 7th 
move was impossible in Muslim 
chess, where 7 P—Kt 4 ch takes 
its place. 
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Black mates in 11 exactly. 
In one Per. MS., where the 
Black K is on K 8. Solution: 1 
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P—B7ch; 2 P—B8=Q; 3 Q— 
BO; 4Q—Kt7; 5 B—Q7; 6 
K—B 6; 7K—Q06; 8 K—B5; 
9 K—B 6; 10 B—B 5 ch; II 
P—R 7 mate. Black’s 3rd move 
is European ; in the Oriental MS. 
3 K—K 2 takes its place. This 
position occurs in other European 
MSS.—e.g., Par. L. 10286, f. 148b, 
and in slightly different setting in 
the Civ. Bon. MSS. (Rom. f. 142<, 


White mates in four Sacly with 
Pawn on Q 5. 

A favourite European “ four- 
mover,’ which occurs in many 
varieties. The chief feature is 
the waiting 3rd move. Solution: 
I Kt—K 6 ch, KtxKt; 2 PX 
Kt, any; 3 R moves, or P—K 4 
acc. as Black has played; 4 P— 
K 7 mate. 


White to mate in three moves 
exactly. Impossible. 
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A deliberately unsound problem, or wager-game. If 1 P— 
B 7 ch, K—B sq?; 2 B—B 5, any; 3 P—Kt 7 or Kt mates 
accordingly. If, however, Black play 1.., K—R sq; 2 B—B 5, 
RXP, and there is no mate on the 3rd move. The existence of 
this wager-game in Alfonso’s work has escaped attention up to the 
present time. 


There are many other points of interest in connection with the 
history of European chess upon which the present work throws im- 
portant light, but I must hasten on to the other contents of the 
manuscript. 

The Libro de los Dados, which follows, treats of games of hazard, in 
which the dice alone are used, and the game depends upon the throws 
which a player obtains. Ten games are named, and since three ways of 
playing one game are described, we have twelve varieties in all. Their 
names are Mayores, Friga (three varieties) ; Azay—an Arabic word, 


which is the original of our word hazard; Marlota, Rifa, Par con 


As, Panquist ; Medto-Azar ; Azar-Pujado ; and Guirgutesca. These 
twelve games of dice, says the MS., are sufficient to enable anybody to 
understand all the others which are played in foreign lands, or which 
can be invented. 

The Libro de las Tablas treats of the games that are played on the 
backgammon board. Fifteen are described, the chief differences 
between them consisting in the way in which the men are placed upon 
the board at the commencement of the game. Their names are Las 
quinge tablas , Los doze canes (or doze hermanos) ; Doblet ; Fallas ; Sets, 
dos e as, Emperador ; Medto emperador; Pareja de entrada, Cab 
equinal , Todas tablas (our English backgammon); Jaquet; La bufa 
cortesia , La bufa de Baldrac ; Los Romanos rencontrat. Many of these 
varieties are mentioned in medizval works, and problems of some 
occur in the European chess MSS., so that this part of the work 
throws valuable light upon the games of the Middle Ages. 

Still more interesting is the final section, which treats of a number 
of other board-games. Some of these are enlarged varieties of chess— 
e.g., Grande Acedrex, played on a board of 144 squares, the Pawns on 
the 4th rank and the pieces on the first rank. These latter, starting 
from White’s left hand, are Rook, Lion (leaping four squares in the 
straight directions), Unicorn first move, as a Kt, but cannot take, after- 
wards like our B), Giraffe (an extended Kt’s move, e.g. to U 5), Crocodile 
(our B), King, Gryphon (one square diagonally + any number 
straight), Crocodile, Giraffe, Unicorn, Lion, Rook. The Pawn had no 
double step, and was promoted to the master piece of the file (on K 12 
a Gryphon). This game could also be played with 8-sided dice. An 
account of a decimal chess followed, but 1s wanting in the Madden copy. 
It again could be played with dice, and there was an allied game of 
Tables on a board of 28 points. A third variety of chess is a four- 
handed game, the Chess of the Four Seasons, in which each player had 
King (R sq), R (Kt sq), Kt (R 2), B (Kt 2), and Pawns (R 3, Kt 3, 
going along one edge, and B sq and B 2, going along the other). Here 
also an allied game of Tables for four players is described. The next 
group of games are the Arabic games, Alquergue. The first two 
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(Alquerque de doze and De cercar la liebre) are played upon the inter- 
sections of the dividing lines of a board of 16 squares. ‘The first is the 
probable ancestor of our Draughts, and the method of capture and the 
huff of that game existed already in this game. The second was a 
variety of Fox and Geese. Then follows Alquerque de nueve, Nine men’s 
morris or merels, with and without dice, and Alguerque de tres, Three 
men’s morris, both of which still survive in rural England. The last two 
games are an elaborate astronomical game called E'scaques, and an allied 
form of Tables. King Alfonso evidently thought a great deal of these 
astronomical games, but I have found them singularly dull to play. 

H. J. R. MurRaAy. 


Algquerque de Doze. 
The men move along any marked 
line. 


REVIEWS. 

“ Schachmeister Steinitz,’’ Vol. I., by Ludwig Bachmann. Price 6 
marks. Publishers: C. Brugel & Sohn, Ansbach, Germany. 

In this excellently printed and handsomely bound volume of more 
than 400 pages, Herr Bachmann has brought together, amply annotated 
and presented in chronological order, every recorded game his industry 
has been able to unearth, played by the first champion of the chess 
world up to the year 1877. The collection, numbering 396 games, is 
divided into 14 sections, each prefaced by an account of the tourney, 
match or period in Steinitz’ life to which the particular section is devoted. 
Marshalling the whole, in explanation of the genesis of the book, 1s a 
brief record of a conversation with Steinitz in the garden of the Café 
Augusta, in Augsburg, one summer day in 1896. Steinitz was then 
sixty years of age. Behind him lay a long record of unprecedented 
achievement in the particular career to which he had devoted his 
abilities. His sense of power had, however, latterly received several 
rude shocks. ‘Two years previously Lasker had wrested the champion- 
ship from him. At Hastings in 1895, and that year at St. Petersburg 
and Nuremburg, he had again experienced the bitter taste of defeat. 
Lasker’s victory over him was especially rankling. Speaking of his 
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recent reverses to Herr Bachmann, he ascribed them to physical 
unfitness. ‘“‘ He would go to Worishofen, undergo the ‘ cure’ there, and 
then, physically regenerated, show Lasker in a second match that he 
was still the champion of the chess world.”. His friend, who did not 
share-his optimism, urged him to forego serious play henceforth, and give 
instead his memoirs to the world. But Steinitz would hear nothing of 
such insipid advice. He could not yet acquiesce in defeat ; it was still 
wormwood and gall to him. ‘I do not care to be a writer of chess 
history,” he replied, somewhat haughtily, ‘‘I am a maker of it; and 
one, too, that no one can disregard. If I myself write no record of my 
exploits, someone else will be found to do so—perhaps you yourself.” 
_This mandate is the author’s apologia pro libro suo. 

On turning over these pages one realises, with some regret for an 
opportunity wasted, that it is indeed these chess exploits that Herr 
Bachmann has been at pains to recount. Rarely do we get a glimpse of 
the man behind the chess player. Of his ambitions, his struggles, his 
bearing under disappointment and reverses, his ardours, friendships and 
interests outside chess, we learn little from this first volume. No 
incidents are given us from which his character may be gauged, his 
courage measured, his humanity plumbed. The little personal narrative 
vouchsafed us is practically exhausted in the following excerpt :— 

William Steinitz was born at Prague, on the 16th of May, 1836. He dis- 
tinguished himself at school, chiefly in the mathematical faculties. His taste for 
chess was manifested early, and even as a boy he ranked as the best player of his 
native town. In 1858, with little means at his disposal, he left Prague, and was 
enrolled as student in the Polytechnic Institute, at Vienna. He took lodgings 
there with a poor tailor family. Being short of the necessary wherewithal to 
purchase a chess board and men, he set about to improvise a substitute for his own 
domestic use on ingenious lines. On a sheet of paper he painted 64 squares, cut 
32 vari-coloured bits of cardboard, and inscribed each with a designation— King, 
Queen, Rook, etc. In this way the future master was able to practise his favourite 

ame 

A victory in blindfold play procured Steinitz his entry into the Vienna Club. 
As one day, on the first floor of the Rebhuhn Café, he was gazing through the glass 
door that divided the large profane billiard and card room from the tusculum of 
Vienna chess, watching the players and the boards, the president of the in those 
day somewhat primitive club asked him if he understood the game. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
was the answer, ‘I can even play blindfold.’”’ Two of the best players present 
at once offered to put the stranger’s skill to the test, never doubting, we may feel 
sure, of the total defeat of the presumptuous youth who could pit himself blindfold 
against such experts. But the result was different to their anticipations: 
Steinitz beat them both. Thereafter he was much sought after as an opponent. 

Chess was practised intensively at the Vienna Club, and Steinitz 
had ample opportunity to develop his talents. The skill he displayed 
at the game led to his selection as representative of the club at the great 
chess tourney held in London, in 1862. This constituted a turning 
point in his career, for after the tourney, in which he only succeeded 
in securing sixth prize, he declared his intention of remaining in England, 
and of devoting himself entirely to chess. Thereafter for many years 
Steinitz was engaged in building up his great reputation. His matches 
with Blackburne, Anderssen, Bird, Zukertort and others, as well as the 
scores of his games at the tourneys of Paris (1867), Baden-Baden (1870), 
London (1868 and 1872), Vienna (1873) and elsewhere, together with 
numerous contests with players of minor repute, are duly set forth in 
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this volume, which closes with the score of his third and last match 
against Blackburne in 1876, which he won brilliantly by 7 games to nz. 
The most remarkable feature of the games played by Steinitz 
during the years covered by this book 1s their brilliant audacity. 
Before the seventies, certainly, there was nothing in his style of play 
suggestive of the new system of chess tactics he was destined later to 
introduce. The character of the chess played by Steinitz up to his 
fortieth year may be gathered from the two games we here reproduce :— 


GAME No. 3,302.—Evan’s Gambit. 


Played at the Cigar Divan, London, 1862. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
ANDERSSEN. STEINITZ. ANDERSSEN. STEINITZ. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 14 KtxP 14 Castles 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 15 O—QB 3 (6) 15 Kt-—B 4 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 16 KtxB 16 OxKt 
4 P—Kt4 4 BxP 17 P—Kt 4 17 B—Q 5 
5 P—B 3 5 B—B4 18 O—B2 18 BxB - 
6 Castles 6 P—Q 3 19 OXB 19 Kt (B 4)—R 5 
7 P—Q4 7 EXP 20 P—B 3 (c) 20 Kt xP ch (d) 
8 PxP 8 B—Kt 3 21 K—R sq 21 Kt (Kt 3)—K 4 
9 P—Q5 9 Q Kt—K 2 22 B—Kt 3 22 Oxkt P 
10 P—K 5 10 Kt—Kt 3 23 Kt—Q 2 23 Kt—Q 6 
11 B—Kt 2 11 K Kt—K 2 24 O—B 3 24 Kt—-R 5 
12 Q—R4ch(a) 12 B—Q2 25 Resigns. 
13 Q—R 3 13 PxP 


(a) If 12 PxP, there follows 12.., QP, whereupon 13 Bx P is disadvan- 
tageous to White, owing to R—K Kt sq; 14 B—-Kt 2, Kt—B 5; 15 P—-Kt 3, 
O—Q 2; 16K—R sq, Q—R6; 17 R—Ktsq, BXP! 

(b) White threatens now to win a piece, but it would have been better to play 
15 P—Q 6, PxP (not Kt—B 3, because of Kt x Kt, followed by PXP) 16Q~xP, 
B—K 3; 17Q—R3,BxB; 18KtxB, R—QBsq; 19 Kt—Q2. 

(c) If 20 P—K R 3, there follows Kt—B 5, and the Rook’s Pawn is also lost. 

(dq) If 21 RxXKt, QxP ch, and QxB. 


GAME No. 3,303.—Kteseritzky Gambit. 
Played August, 1864, at the Cigar Divan, London. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
STEINITZ. «THOROLD. STEINITZ, THOROLD. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 13 Kt—K 2 13 P—OQ B 3 
2 P—KB4 2 P XP 14 KtxP (bd) 14 PxB 
3 Kt—K B 3 3 P—K Kt 4 15 KtxKt 15 OxKt 
4 P—KR4 4 P—Kt 5 16 Q—O 4 16 K—Kt sq (c) 
5 Kt—K 5 5 Kt—K B 3 17 B—Kt § 17 P—-K R 3 
6 B—B4 6 P-—-Q 4 18 B—B 6 18 R—R2 
ye ee 7 B—Q 3 19 Q R—K sq 19 B—Q 2 
8 P—Q 4 8 kKt—R 4 20 R—K 5 20 QO—Kt 3 
9 Kt—Q B3 9 Q—K 2 21 P—R 5 21 QxBP 
10 B—Kt 5 ch 10 K—B sq 22 OxKtPch 22 K--B sq 
11 Castles 11 BxKt 23 B—K7ch 23 K—K sq 
12 PxB 12 QOxP (a) 24 Q—B 8 mate. 


(a) Instead of this Black should have played Q—B 4 ch. 

(b) A rightly calculated combination. 

(c) If 16.., R—Kt sq, then 17 Q—B 4 ch, K—Kt 2; 18 Q—B 3 ch, and wins 
a piece. 

We close this brief summary of an important addition to the 
library of chess books with the hope that in the next volume Herr 
Bachmann will see his way to present us with a picture of William 
Steinitz, the man, while yet the materials for a palpitating sketch 
are in abundance among us. 
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‘“Good Companion”’ (Bonus Socius). XITIIth century collection of 

chess problems. Illustrated with coloured frontispiece, and thirty- 
eight full page reproductions from original manuscript. Edited by 
James F. Magee, Jr., of Philadelphia. Florence, printed by the Tipo- 
graphia Giuntina, IgI0. 60s. 
This is a tantalizing work. The beautiful old-world binding, 
studded with brass bosses and fastening with a charming clasp, the 
exquisite photographic reproductions of the original MS., the numerous 
other illustrations in black and white, are all delightful and are a notable 
achievement. On the other hand the book itself, apart from its illustra- 
tions is most disappointing, and its title is a misnomer. Mr. Magee has 
not edited the Bonus Soctus MS., but only extracts from it, and even 
here he has stretched the meaning of the term editing beyond what is 
ordinarily understood to be its meaning. The reader will find nothing 
of the Latin text except on the photographs, and it is necesary to warn 
him that the translations are unreliable, and that inverted commas are 
no guarantee that the passages which they enclose are from the original 
MS. Mr. Magee apparently was unable to read the original text or to 
translate it, and the translations were produced in a round-about way. 
‘““ The translation of above (the solution to a problem of Tables which is 
rendered into incomprehensible English),’”’ he says on p. 42, “‘ has been 
quite difficult. We had an expert who did not speak English translate 
the abridged Latin into Italian. Then several good friends translated 
the Italian into English.’ With this division of responsibility it is 
difficult to know where to put the blame, but Mr. Magee has been most 
unfortunate in his expert or his friends. Between them they have 
made many blunders in translation, and have effectively destroyed the 
flavour of the original. It may be of deliberate purpose that the Latin 
niger becomes the English negro, and the Latin cafere the English eat, 
but both terms introduce ideas which are alien to the Bonus Soctus work. 
It is a great pity that Mr. Magee, who has done a great service to chess 
players by collecting and publishing his beautiful illustrations, did not 
seek for the help of some one of the small band of-chess historians who 
have made a study of the medieval problems. I know from personal 
experience that the help which would have made his work of permanent 
value would have been given gladly. 

Mr. Magee ascribes the Florence MS. to the second half of the 13th 
century, but the photographs of the MS. do not support him. I do not 
think that the writing can be dated earlier than the first half of the 14th 
century, and this is the view that has been taken by all the palaeograph- 
ists who have written of the MS. in the past. The MS. belonged for- 
merly to the Baldovinetti family, and Mr. Magee thinks that they 
acquired it from the Dati family in 1767, but the Italian note on the 
inside of the cover does not support this view. It is in a 16th century 
hand and concludes— 

ée perche fu acquistato da nostri antenati, ed e molto tempo che st 

trova tn casa nostra de’ Baldovtnettt. 
This surely can only mean that it had been in the possession of the 
family for a far longer period than from 1767 only. 

I have only space to call attention to a few of the many blunders on 
the part of the translator. Probably his worst performances are in the 
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solutions to the Tables problem (where he did not know that taxillt 
nieans dice, and that cinc quater as meant a throw of 5, 4, I with three 
dice, and amesas el terz one of I, I, 1; fortunately the curious reader can 
read the Latin from one of the photographs), and to BS. no. 97, where 
the Latin is perhaps less clear than usual, and the omission on the dia- 
gram of a line through the squares cl—c5 adds to the difference. The 
result is that Mr. Magee translates sz staret roccus infertor in aliquo 
quingue punctorum ubt fit protractus, ex allis (MS. tts) adhuc posset 
mattari (if the Rook stood in any of the five squares where the line is 
made, t.e. any of cl—c5, from these also he could be mated) by “if roc 
near corner stood in one of the five squares that exile the negro rex (any 
square from K R 5 to Q 5) checkmate could equally be given.” And 
lower down et utdebis finem (and you will see the end) becomes “ you 


will see the worm of the game.”’ ‘The conditions of BS 99, a mate in 
five exactly, or a self-mate in four, have also been misunderstood. 


BS 14. I must however call attention 
YY ; to one or two failures to under- 
stand the original, which are 

more serious, because Mr. 

Magee deduces thence quite 

7/j\ wrongly certain views as to rules 
Yi # of the medieval game. Thus BS 


14 is one of many problems which 
is to be played under certain con- 
ditions as to immunity of certain 
pieces from capture. In this case 
the conditions are two-fold: the 
Yyw, Yj Yyy Y77\ White Queen cannot be taken at 
Y%, WU bUW~ GO | all: the White Rook cannot be 
Wléa___Wlta___Yla_Y taken by the Black King. The 
Mate in two exactly under conditions. solution is I QxB, Kt moves ; 
Black play from lower edge 2RR7m. IfrQKt7ch,KR2; 

of the board. 2 Q—R 8 ch, B—Kt 2 interposes 

and saves the mate on the second move. To this problem Mr. 
Magee adds the note “ This is probably an early problem of about 1200. 
At this time the King did not have power to take the piece.” But what 
are the facts ? This problem is one of many European experiments with 
a Muslim position, of which the earliest form known to me was contained 
in the ninth century chess work of the Arabic master al--Adli. In 
the oldest European setting the Black B is wanting, and the White K 
standsonQRO6. The position is a mate in two exactly, and is solved 
by 1 R—R7ch, KtxR; 2Q—Kt7 mate. Many attempts were made’ 
to improve the problem, 7.e. to make it more suitable for gambling pur- 
poses, by placing the White K on the fifth row instead of the sixth. This 
left the White pieces unprotected on Q R 7 and Q Kt 7, and in typical 
medizeval fashion they were fidated, 1.e. made immune from capture. 
The necessity of preserving the original solution as a possibility so that 
players who knew the original problem might be led to think that they 
could solve the wager position, made the Rook’s fidation a restricted 
one: the King could not take it, but the Knight could still do so. 
With the K posted as in the diagram, the defence I R—R 7 ch, kt x 
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R looked particularly safe, for it gave check to the White K. In the 
later settings these conditions persistently appear, though, as in the 
present problem, they are not both necessary. The problem BS 14 is 
sound if the Q is not fidated at all. The history of this problem 
deduced from the twenty different settings of the idea in the European 
MSS. shows that the fidations have not the slightest connection with 
any rule in chess, such as Mr. Magee postulates. There is no evidence 
that the King’s powers of capture have ever been different from what 
they are to-day. 

Mr. Magee is equally in error with the Queen’s leap in medieval 
chess. An unmoved Queen on Q sq could move to Q B 2 or K 2, and 
could leap to Q 3, Q Kt 3, K B 3, Q Kt sq, and K B sg even if the inter- 
vening squares were occupied. (The Queen made by promoting a Pawn 
had a similar leap.) Mr. Magee forbids the leap to the two squares last 
named, and when he finds it used in BS 178, he adds the note “‘ There 
appears to be no standard rules of play at this time, and each country 
had its own local rules (quite true), especially as to moves of new Queen 
(true to a very limited extent). There are some problems of this time 
giving a new Queen the power to move as a Knight.’’ { wish Mr. Magee 
would tell me where to find them. I have examined every problem in 
every known work of the medizval period, and have never found an 
example. I believe the statement is unfounded. The argument 
advanced for the limitation of the Queen’s power of leap is the solution 
to BS 130 (White, Queens on Q 8, K 8, K B8, K Kt 8; Black, K K R sq) 
but Mr. Magee has missed the fact that this is a mate in seven moves 
exactly. Moreover, an unmoved Queen did not command the squares to 
which it could leap, and could not capture—at least in Lombard 
Chess, and all the BS problems are of Lombard chess except as 
conditioned in the solution—on the leap. 

Pages 50 and 51 contain drawings of twelve chessmen in the 
Bargello Museum. Some of them are surely misnamed. The Elephant 
on page 50 is an Alfin (Bishop), the piece below it is a King, and not 
necessarily Scandinavian ; similar pieces have been found in Spain, 
sicily, Germany, and England. The “‘ Rook”’ at the foot of the page 
is surely a Pawn. And is the arch on page 51 a chessman at all ? 

I have not attempted to deal with the Bonus Socius work itself in 
this notice. To do it justice would require a much longer article. 

H. J. R. MURRAY. 


_“ Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern,” revised and corrected up 
to the present time, from the best authorities, by E. Freeborough and 
the Rev. C. E. Ranken, with numerous original variations and sugges- 
tions by H. FE. Atkins (British champion), D. Y. Mills (Scottish cham- 
pion), J. H. Blake, and numerous other eminent analysts. Fourth 
edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., Dryden 
House, Gerrard Street, W. IgIO0. 

It is regretably necessary to commence our notice of this new 
edition with a personal explanation. Most of our contemporaries who 
have noticed its issue, and many purchasers also, have taken for granted 
that the two survivors of the five players named on the title page are 
necessarily the revisers, or even the editors of the new edition. Nothing 
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could be further from the fact. We understand from Mr. H. E. Atkins 
that he has had nothing whatever to do with the book for about ten 
years! The present writer has had nothing to do with it at all; any 
variations of his which were not in the second edition and are included 
in this one have been taken from his published annotations or articles 
written for other purposes ; and permission for the prominent use made 
of his name has neither been given nor sought. It may be conceded 
that a strict literal reading of the title page does not warrant the assump- 
tion so freely made ; and those of our contemporaries who have alluded 
to “‘ the Editors, Messrs. Atkins and Blake,’ have fallen victims to their 
own inattention, for the new Preface refers to “‘ the Editor,’’ and sub- 
sequently uses a personal pronoun in the singular with regard to him. 
All due allowance made for these considerations, it is still permissible to 
be of opinion that this anonymous Editor might easily have chosen a 
formula less likely to mislead. Unfortunately that formula is not the 
most misleading one put forward in this connection. The “ Publisher’s 
Announcements ’’ which appeared in the daily press in December last 
included an advertisement of this new edition which, after reciting the 
title and original editors’ names, proceeded—‘“ Corrected up to the 
present time by Messrs. H. E. Atkins (champion) and J. H. Blake,” 
[here follows a reference to the Scarborough Tournament] “ D. Y. Mills, 
W. T. Pierce, W. H. S. Monck, W. H. Gunston, Porterfield Rynd, and 
other eminent analysts.’”” We have not communicated with the four 
gentlemen last named, but the facts set forth above warrant us in saying 
that so far as the two first names are concerned “‘ misleading ”’ is a very 
moderate term to use of this advertisement. As the seven names given 
are only half of those to whom acknowledgment is made in the “ Intro- 
duction,” it is to be inferred that responsibility for the wording of the 
advertisement does not rest with the Publishers. 

Upon the plan and scope of the work enough has been said in our 
reviews of previous editions (see B.C.M., vols. [X. and XIII.). The 
sources relied upon for the present revision have not been indicated, and 
we do not propose to discuss them conjecturally. The Publishers’ share 
in the production is all that might have been expected of them, except 
perhaps in one particular ; surely a publisher’s proof-reader should have 
been equal to the avoidance of the bad mistakes which have been made 
in such a simple and non-technical matter as the numbering of the tables 
and columns. 

To come next to the actual revision, the reader who compares this 
edition with its predecessor will find the operiings fall into three groups, 
viz., those which have not been altered in any way ; those which have 
received slight additions or alterations in the notes ; and those in which 
the mainplay as given in the columns has been more or less altered or 
added to. The first group includes (amongst others) the Vienna, the 
Danish Gambit, and all branches of the King’s Gambit except the Muzio. 
The second includes the Scotch, the Four Knights, and Max Lange’s 
Attack (besides less important openings). Consider what this implies. 
The defence to the Danish Gambit has been revolutionized in the last 
ten years; the Vienna is mostly practised upon lines widely different 
from those which obtained in 1893; Max Lange’s Attack has been 
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greatly modified on both sides ; the Blumenfeld Attack has been intro- 
duced in the Scotch; the Four Knights (as played by ‘Tarrasch, 
Janowsky, and Atkins, its chief supporters) has resolved itself into a 
variation which was in 1893 dismissed in a one-line note; all these 
changes in practice are entirely ignored in this new edition—all that is 
except the last, which is noticed by a new one-line note in the wrong 
place. The King’s Gambit Tournament, at Vienna, in 1903, must 
assuredly have had some other result than merelyconfirm the conclusions 
the late Mr. Freeborough had arrived at more than ten years earlier. 
And what of the Rice Gambit ? Can it be possible that the Editor 
never heard the shouts of the disputants, or has he reached the serene 
conclusion that the Rice Gambit has already been deservedly consigned 
to Limbo ? There is not even a one-line note to enlighten the reader. 
The third group of openings might be expected to yield better results, in 
fact, however, there are omissions quite as serious. In the Ruy Lopez, 
with four new tables (20 columns) the Riga Defence is dismissed in a 
note of two lines ; and the defence which holds the field, viz., 3.., P— 
QR3; 4 B—R 4, Kt—B 3; 5 Castles, B—K 2; also gets only a note. 
In the French the MacCutcheon variation is ignored; so are in the Sicilian, 
the attacks of Maroczy and Post ; and in the Queen’s Gambit Declined, 
the Albin Counter Gambit and the Cambridge Springs Defence are not 
mentioned, whilst the defence by 2.., P—K 3; 3 Kt—Q B 3, P—O B 4, 
which is now quite as important as any other, is dismissed with three 
lines of a note. In the face of all this it becomes evident that the 
advertisement alluded to above is open to successful attack from another 
standpoint than that already taken. 

The principal additions which have been made to the work are 
contained in ten new tables distributed amongst six openings; four 
other openings have also received alteration in one or more of the 
columns of mainplay ; we will take these openings seriatim. 

In the Petroff the new columns are Nos. 6, 7, 10, II, 12, 13, 17, and 
20. Nos. 6 and 7 are from the St. Petersburg Quintangular Tourna- 
ment. No. 10 is from Marshall’s book. No 11 is promoted from a note 
in the last edition. Nos. 12 and 13 give a continuation much analysed 
in Germany some seven or eight years back; No. 17 is from a game 
between Janowsky and Mason, and No. 20 from a consultation game 
merely transposes into a position already dealt with ina note. The two 
last might well have given place to further variations upon Nos. 12 and 
13. The move of 10.., Q—Q 3 in No. 13 is by the late C. H. Sherrard, 
not by Loman as stated, and Professor Berger demonstrated that 11 Kt 
—B 3 is White’s best reply. Staunton’s Opening has five new columns, 
the first of which deals with 3.., P—B 4; 4 PxP, P—Q 3; some 
authorities prefer 4.., Q—B 3. In note 2, page 31, a semi-colon has 
been dropped after the word ‘‘ White.’’ These two sections have been 
much improved. 

The same cannot be said of the section on the Giuoco Piano, in spite 
of two additional tables. That a new table (No. 34) should be given to 
the continuation by Greco, which Steinitz revived in 1895, is only 
natural ; but the principle which has guided the selection of variations 
defies discovery. Two variations are taken from a series of consultation 
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games, at Vienna, in 1899 ; they deal with lines of. play which had little 
vitality, and what is worse they are not even the best specimens of ‘those 
lines, for in subsequent games of the series improved variations were 
found. In column 1, after 7 Kt—B 3, KtxK P, 8 P—Q 5, Ktx Kt, 
9 PxKt, BxP ch; 10 B—Q 2, Q—K 2ch; 11 K—B sq, BXR; 12 
QxB; Black’s best continuation was found to be 12.., Q—K 5; 13 
QOxP, QxB ch, 14 K—Kt sq, R—B sq; 15 B—R 6, QO—O Kt 5; 16 
P—K R 4, P—B 3; 17QXRP,Q—K2; 18 Q—Kt 6 ch, Q—B 2, and 
should win. In column 2, after 8 Castles, Ktx Kt; 9 Px Kt, P—Q 4, 
White’s best is 10 PX B, PXB; 11 P—Kt 5, Kt—K 2, 12 B—R 3, B— 
K 3, 13 R—K sq, Kt—Q 4, 14 Kt—K 5. Column 3, final note 
included, is from Greco ; the name appended however is “‘ Mortimer ”’— 
a kindred spirit, truly; but the century which enjoys the guidance of 
‘“‘The New Century Chess Book ”’ is not the seventeenth. Column 4 is 
likewise from Greco; and column 5 seems to have the advantage of 
being very highly recommended and—never played. The upshot of all 
which is that the revival by Steinitz, and the Moller attack which has 
been evolved from it, and which is now perhaps the most popular varia- 
tion of the Giuoco Piano, are completely ignored. The proper treatment 
of this new table would have been as follows :—Column 1, the first of the 
two variations from Greco ; column 2, Steinitz’s revival (by 10 B—R 3) ; 
columns 3 and 4, the Mdller attack (8 Castles, Bx Kt, 9 P—Q 5), one 
column dealing with Lasker’s defence (g.., Kt—K 4), the other with the 
defence by 9.., B—B 3, which has many strong supporters amongst 
expert players ; column 5, the attempt to forestall the attack by 7 Kt— 
B 3, P—Q 4. The other new table (No. 38) is given up to what even the 
Editor refers to as ‘‘ the so-called Giuoco Gambit,’’ a variation which had 
but a transitory vogue, and would have been adequately treated by one 
column, with notes. The first column (No. 11, page 67, but the numbers 
are wrong) is the representative one :—4 P—B 3, Kt—B 3; 5 P—Q 4, 
PxP, 6 Castles, KtxP; 7 PxXP, P—Q 4; 8 PXB, PxXB; 
9 Q—K 2, Q—Q 6, 10 R—K sq, P—B 4. A note should have been 
added to the last move pointing out that if 10.., B—B 4, White’s reply 
is 11 P—K Kt 4. The next column, 6..,PxP; 7 P—K 5, P—Q4q; 
8 B—Kt 3, P—B 7 is merely ridiculous as a specimen of attack by a 
player who has already sacrificed two Pawns ; 8 P x Kt as suggested in 
note 4 should have been the mainplay. Column 14 works by trans- 
position into the defence by 4 P—B 3, P—Q 3, and is a very poor speci- 
men of that defence, 4 P—B 3, Kt—B 3; 5 P—Q4, PXP;; 6 Castles, 
P—OQ 3; 7PxP, B—Kt3; 8 P—K R 3, Castles ; 9 Kt—B 3, P—K R 
3?; 10 B—K3, Q—K2?; 11Q—Bsq, KKtxP,12BXRP, Ktx Kt; 
13 PxKt, PXB; 14 QxXP. Black’s 9th move should have been 
K KtxP;; .it was still open at the roth ; and 12.., B—K B 4 was much 
better than exchanging Knights. The defences by 4.., P—Q 3, and 
4.., Q—K 2 are much more frequently played now than in 1893, and 
might have been more fully treated. 

In the Evans Gambit, column 27, page 100, is the only altered 
mainplay ; it deals with the attack by 5 P—B 3, B—R4; 6 Castles, Kt— 
B 3; 7 P—Q4, Castles; 8 PXP, K KtxP, 9 B—Q5. The addition 
made is by no means commensurate with the importance of the varia- 
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tion, which would have been not over-rated with a new table to itself. 
Tchigorin, who gave much attention to both attack and defence, at one 
time stated that 9.., B x P should lead to a draw, but his later practice 
favoured g.., Kt—B 4, 10 Kt—Kt5,Q—Kz2. The new note 1, on page 
86, is merely a repetition of column 30, page 82. In the new note 2, page 
g1, Black’s correct Ioth move is Q—Kt 3 instead of Q—B 5. Note 4, 
page 92, breaks off too soon, as it fails to show Black’s object in giving 
up the exchange ; the continuation is 11.., B—B sq, 12 P—Q 5, Castles; 
13 Px Kt, B—Kt 3, followed by B—R 3, winning the White Queen for 
two Rooks. 

The Ruy Lopez is evidently the Editor’s vote opening, and is 
the only one for which he has rewritten the introductory remarks ; it 
receives four new tables, making a total of 65 columns, and there has 
been considerable re-arrangement. By some mischance three columns 
have been wasted, as columns I1, 12, and 13, with their respective notes 
are simply duplicates of Nos. 10, 2, and 3, with their notes. In column 
I (reprinted) 3.., P—Q R 3, 4 BxKt, Q PXB, the Editor has been 
content to dismiss Lasker’s 5 P—Q 4 in a note as “ probably best,” 
which, as many good specimens are now available, is not satisfactory 
treatment. Another inadequately noticed line of play is the L’Hermet 
attack, dismissed in two lines, note 10, page 122 ; in view of the atten- 
tion this received a few years ago two columns would not have been too 
much. Next, for the inclusions :—Column 14a, dealing with the varia- 
tion, 3..,P—QR3; 4B—R4, Kt—B 3; 5 Castles, KtxP; 6 Kt— 
B 3, is added to a column already devoted to that line, and as both are 
marked ‘‘ ft” to White, the reader might be tempted to suppose this 
one of the strongest of all the variations of the opening ; the flaw lies in 
the reprinted column. After 6..,KtxKt; 7Kt PxKt, P—Q Kt 4; 
8 B—Kt 3, P—Q4; 9 P—Q R 4, R—Q Kt sq; 10 PXP, PXP; 11 R— 
K sq, instead of 11.., P—K 5 as now given, Black should play 11.., B— 
K 3; forif12 KtxP, Ktx Kt; 13 Rx Kt, B—Q 3, followed by 14.., 
Castles, and 15..P—Q B 4, Black will have the better game. Columns 
16, 17 and 18 deal with 3.., P—Q R3,4B—R4; P—Q3. After5 Bx 
Kt ch, P x B, 6 P—Q 4, Black’s best reply is 6.., P—B 3, instead of 6.., 
PXP, or 6.., P—K B4q4as given. After6.., PP, 7QxP, Black is 
made to play 7.., P—B 3 disadvantageously ; why not 7.., Kt—K 2? 
If now 8 B—Kt 5, then P—B 3 gains a move; and if 8 Castles, Kt— 
Kt 3; 9 Kt—B 3, P—Q B 4, and now P—K B 3 need not be played at 
all. Column 20 from the Handbuch, deals with 3.., P—Q R 4; 4 B— 
R 4, B—B 4; this sortie of the Bishop is, however, better deferred until 
after 4.., Kt—B 3, 5 Castles. In column 25, Mortimer’s defence, after 
3.., Kt—B 3, 4 P—O 3, Kt—K 2; 5 Kt—B 3, Kt—-Kt 3,6 P—K R 4, 
P—K R4; 7 B—Q Bg, the move of 7.., B—K 2 proposed for Black is 
bad ; he must play 7.., B—Kt 5. Columns 29 and 30 deal with 3.., 
Kt—B 3; 4 Castles, B—K 2; it is now usual to precede this line of 
defence by 3.., P—Q R 3; as however one of the columns is from the 
Paris Tourney of 1867, it is interesting as showing that the latest line 
of defence is in its essential feature only a reversion after all. Column 
33 deals with 3.., Kt—B 3, 4 Castles, Ktx P; 5 P—Q 4, P—Q R 3; 
which is attributed to Berger, but was in fact played in turn by Morphy, 
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Rosenthal, and Zukertort. After6 BxKt, Q PXB; 7 Q—K 2, the 
Handbuch gave 7.., B—K B 4 as a rather troublesome move to deal 
with, and this task is here essayed ; the variation goes to show that 7. ., 
Kt—Q 3 is better than ghe sortie of the Bishop. Columns 35 to 40 
(inclusive) deal with the position after 3.., Kt—B 3; 4 Castles, Kt x 
P; 5P—Q4, B—K2; 6Q—K2, Kt—Q3; 7 BxKt, KtxB; 8Px 
P, Kt—Kt 2; a complicated position which scarcely received justice 
in the last edition ; it became for many years the most practised in the 
whole opening, and the Editor’s instinct in giving to it one entire table 
is historically sound. There is one omission. The consequences of 
Black playing 7... Q P XB, were in the second edition dealt with in a 
note which has been left out this time ; it is true that the line of play 
suggested in that note has been found unsound ; but as the capture with 
the Q P is nevertheless bad the note should have been amended instead of 
dropped. The defence 3.., P—B 4 gets what is virtually a page of new 
matter. The first column (No. 41) deals with 4 Kt—B 3, Kt—B 3; 5 
PxP, P—K 5, 6 Kt—K Kt 5. Many authorities hold 6 Kt—K R 4 to 
be White’s best ; a game between Duras and Dus-Chotimirski in last 
year’s St. Petersburg Tournament gave 6 Kt—K R 4, P—Q 4; 7 P— 
QO 3, B—K2; 8PxP,PxP; 9QxQch, BxQ; 10 B—Kt 5, and Dr. 
Lasker notes that White has completely refuted White’s third move. 
The column as given has, however, the support of Dr. Tarrasch. In the 
next column Black’s continuation is almost farcical, and would have had 
full justice by a note merely ; his roth move should be 10.., QxB P, 
instead of 10.., QxKt. Note 8, column 43, applies to Black’s 4th 
move, not his 8th, as given. Column 44 does not give White’s best play ; 
after 4PxP,P—K5; 5Q—K2,Q—K2; 6BxKt, KtPxB; 7 Kt— 
Q 4, P—B 4, White plays 8 Kt—Kt 5, P—Q 4; 9 Castles, P—B 3; Io 
K Kt—B 3, followed by 11 P—K B3! Columns 51 to 55 (inclusive) are 
devoted to the defence 3.., B—B4. After 4 P—B 3 four different lines 
of play for Black are dealt with ; but oddly enough 4.., P—B 4 which 
is as good as any is not mentioned. Before leaving the Ruy Lopez it is 
but just to acknowledge that much care and research have been bestowed 
upon the improvement of this section; the omissions are serious, 
certainly ; putting them aside, however, what is given is worthy of the 
old reputation of the work. 

The Centre Counter Gambit gets a new table, besides a complete 
revision of the five columns originally given. The treatment hardly 
calls for criticism upon specific points ; the compiler’s sympathies are 
obviously with the defence ; the general experience of first class players 
hardly bears out the claim to equality which he advances for most of the 
columns. Successes obtained by this defence are mostly those which 
reward any player who makes his own some special line of play not 
radically bad ; but no general conclusion can be drawn from the indivi- 
dual’s experience. 

In the French, two of the old columns have been displaced to make 
way for the Gledhill attack, and Tchigorin’s variation. As to the 
Gledhill, instead of adopting a tried variation such as 5 Q—Kt 4, P— 
B 4; 6 Kt—B 3, the Editor has inserted the new and comparatively 
untried 6 Kt—Kt 5. After 6..,PxP; 7 Kt—K B 3, Kt—Q B 3; 
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8 B—Kt 5, Q— Kt 3 (see note 17, page 244) ; 9 Castles, Ktx P; 10 Ktx 
Kt, Ktx Kt; 11 Q—R 5, Black should continue with either 11.., B— 
Q 2 or 11.., B—Q 3, both much superior to 11.., P—Q 6, as given in 
the note. 4 

The Sicilian has been revised by the method of condensation, the 
three tables of the last edition having been reduced to two; it cannot 
be said that (in the light of recent practice) the presentation of the 
opening has suffered by the revision ; the one thing needful was that 
the table saved should be used for newer matter. Besides the Maroczy 
and Post attacks already alluded to, there is the variation 2 Kt—Q B 3, 
Kt—Q B3; 3 Kt—B3, P—K3; 4P—Q4,PXP; 5 KtxP, Kt—B3; 
6 K Kt—Kt5, B—Kt 5; 7 B—K B4, the last move having 
been introduced by Schlechter at that stage ; there is also the variation 
current a few years back, in which Black did not take White’s Q P, but 
left his Q B P to be taken, and sometimes won. All this would be ample 
matter for five new columns. 

In the Queen’s Pawn Game, of four new columns, two are devoted 
to 2 P—Q B4, P—K 3; 3 Kt—Q B3, Kt—K B3; 4Kt—B3. Anote 
says “if 3.., P—QKt 3; 4 P—K 3, &c.”; this is wrong ; Schlechter 
showed the right line to be 4 Kt—B 3, B—Kt 2; 5 PxP,PxP; 6 P— 
K 4! PxXP; 7 Kt—K 5. Another doubtful note is No. 10, page 
253; after 3 Kt—Q B 3, Kt—K B 3; 4 Kt—B 3, P—B 4; 5 B— 
Kt5, PXP; White is made to play 6 K KtxP,-ignoring Pillsbury’s 
6 QxP, Kt—B 3; 7 BxKt! against Lasket at Cambridge Springs. 
The columns dealing with 3 Kt—Q B 3, Kt—K B 3; 4 B—K Kt 5, 
needed revision. 

A general survey of the omissions and inclusions suggests that the 
revision was mainly made for an edition which it was intended to 
publish early in 1903, and this conclusion is not really affected by four 
stray columns and a few notes dated 1908-9. The seven years unex- 
explained delay has been simply disastrous to the pretentious claim of ° 
the advertisement referred to at the outset of this notice. With all the 
imperfections of this new edition, it remains the most complete English 
analytical work on the openings, and not improbably may remain so for 
years tocome. ‘That there is an ever-present demand for a work of the 
kind is shown by the fact that since the publishers’ stock of the second 
edition was exhausted an American reprint of it has been on sale in 
London ! In the light of this fact the arrears of revision cannot be taken 
in hand too soon, and we trust that the Editor is already taking his 
measures accordingly. J. H. BLAKE. 


THE LODZ CHESS CLUB. 

The Lodz Club has suffered a heavy loss by the official removal 
of Colonel K. M. Manakin to Suvalki, near Kovno. It was chiefly 
owing to his initiative that the club was founded in 1903, and it is 
certainly due to his influence and energy that it so quickly attained 
its present important position in Russian chess life. The loss is 
intensified by the almost simultaneous removal of A. K. Rubinstein 
to Warsaw, and of Salwe to Wilna. Thus the Iodz Club is bereft 
at one stroke of its three most prominent personalities. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 

Solutions to Positions I. XVI. and LXVII., published in the April 
number were received from the following gentlemen :—Mr. F. F. L. 
Alexander (Port Talbot), Mr. D. Murray (Glasgow), Mr. A. L. Sanders 
(Ilford), Mr. W. Rufus Pratt (Washington, U.S. A.), Mr. E. K. Wakeford 
(Clifton), Mr. W. H. S. Monck (Dublin), ‘ P. I. Cardy” (Croydon), 
Mr. M. Whitehead (Southsea), Mr. D. M. Liddell (Grasselli, U.S.A.), 
Mr. H. Geach (London), Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract), Mr. A. N. 
Moseley (Westwelland), and Mr. S. E. Gale (British Guiana). 

We repeat the positions and give their solutions :— 

Position LXVI., by A. Dehler. gp at Q 2, at O Kt 6, at Q 
Kt 4, @ at K 4, Wy at K B 2. White to play and win. Solution :— 
1 Kt—B 6ch, K—B4; 2Q—B2ch, K—K 5; 3 Q—K 3 ch (not 3Qx 
QO stalemate !), K—Q 4!; 4 Q—Kt 3 ch, K—K 5!; 5 Q—Q 3 ch, K— 
B5; 6Q—K 3ch, K—B4; 7 Q—B 3 ch, K—Kt 3 (K 3); 8 Kt—K 5 
(Q 8) ch, and wins the Queen. Other variations are quite obvious. 
The point of the position is the stalemate trap ; it is so easy to say Q— 
Kt 3 ch and wins the Queen! The trap appears to be very obscure, 
for only three of our solvers—Messrs. Murray, Burton and Wakeford— 
have escaped it. Mr. Liddell noticed the stalemate in one variation, 
1.€., at move 3 above, but missed it at move 5! However, when the 
position appeared in the Bradford Budget, not a single solver survived. 


Position LXVII., by O.T. Blathy. @p at K B 4, at K R 8, 
F atQR8, & atQR4,QB6,QB3,Q04,K7,K5,K BO6,K Kt2. 


@ at Ksq, B atK Kt3, @ atQR4, MatKKtsq, § atQRz, 
QB2,Q0B5,04,K3,KB2,K Kt6. White to play and win. If it 
were Black’s move he could only play P—R 3 or B—Kt 3 without 
immediate loss, and then if White could gain the move (after Kt xB, 
R Px Kt if necessary) Black would be helpless. The question is, can 
White gain a move with his King against the Rook, which has three 
squares to move on. ‘The answer is yes, but at first sight it seems 
impossible that it should be so. The position is very similar to No. LIV., 
published in October, 1909, but in that case the King had to gain a move 
against a Bishop instead of a Rook. The method of study then advo- 
cated is equally applicable to the present case. Mark with the figure 1 
the squares (from White’s point of view) Q B sq, Q B 2, K 2, K B 4 and 
K Kt 6; with the figure 2 the squares Q 2, K B 3, K Kt 5, and with the 
figure 3 the squares Q sq, K 3, and K Kt 4. It will now be found that 
Black can only defend himself as long as he can play his Rook on to a 
square similarly numbered to that occupied by the White King. The 
actual moves may be as follows :—1 K—-K 3, R—Kt 5; 2 K—K 2 (not 
2 K—Q 2 on account of Rx P ch), R—Kt 3; 3 K—Q 2, R—Kt 4; 4 
K—B 2, R—Kt 3; 5 K—B sq (White has now gained the move), R— 
Kt5; 6K—Qsq, R—Kt4; 7K—Q2z, R—Kt3; 8K—K2, R—Kt5;; 
9 K—K 3, R—Kt 4; 10 K—B 3, R--Kt 3; 11 K—B 4, P—R 3 (or 
B—-Kt 3; 12 KtxB, R PxKt); 12 K—K 3, R—Kt 5; 13 K—K 2, 
R—Kt 3; 14 K—Q 2, R—Kt 4; 15 K—B 2, R—Kt 3; 16 K—B sq, 
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R—Kt 5; 17 K—Q sq, R—Kt 4; 18 K—Q 2, R—Kt 3; 19 K—K 2, 
R—Kt 5; 20 K—K 3, R—Kt 4; 21 K—B 3, R—Kt 3; 22 K—B4q, 
B—Kt 3; 23 KtxB, PxKt; 24 P—B 7, K—Q 2; 25 P—K 8 (Q) 
ch, KXQ; 26 P—B 8 (Q) mate. 

We award the prizes to Mr. FE. K. Wakeford and M-. H. A. Burton, 
who alone gave complete solutions of both positions. | 

We offer two book prizes for the best solutions of the following 
positions, received not later than July roth, 1910. They should be 
marked ‘‘ Chess,”’ and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre 
Lane, London, S.W. 

Position LXX. Position LXXI. 
BLACK. — BLACK. 


ty YY 
Yyy Z With 

We, Z VY 4 G GY y 
yey yy 
Lop ty 


WY Yell 
y a 
YA oa 


Wh, 


Wy 
FY ‘s, Yy, 4 
yy Uy, Y “Witt 
YY Yiyy 
wf” fi ” 
—Y Y ey yy Y, YY 


WHITE. WHITE. 
White to play. What result ? White to play and win. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRENCH DEFENCE. © 


SIR To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 
? 


In your May number, Dr. Lasker is said to have made the following note 
on the French Defence :— 
I P—K 4 I P—K 3 5 P—K 5 5s K Kt—Q2 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 6 BxB 6 QOxB 
3 Kt—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 7 Kt—Kt 5 
4 B—KkKt5 4 B—K2. 

‘The old move Q—Q 2, Castles, Kt--Q sq is better. The manceuvre that 
White here adopts puts the White Q Kt out of play.’”’ This is surprising. Why 
7 Kt—Kt 5 “killed ’’ the French for a time, until the variation was avoided by 
the MacCutcheon. For years no great player has allowed Alapin’s variation, 
7 Kt—Kt 5 to be played against him. ‘‘ The old move Q—Q 2”’ has been shown 
to be radically bad by Dr. Tarrasch and others. The reply is not P—Q R 3, but 
Castles. Dr. Lasker adds that after 7 Kt—Kt 5 the best reply is 7.., Kt—Kt 3, 
and gives the following continuation :—8 P—Q B 3, P—Q R 3; 9 Kt—Q R 3, 
P—K _ B 3, adding that if White replies 10 B—Q 3, Black gets the better game by 
10..,PXP. But White should reply 10 P—K B 4, getting, as analysis has shown, 
a much superior position. 

If Dr. Lasker really made these notes, as stated by the New York Evening 
Post, it is another example of a master being mistaken in an opening which he 


rarely adopts. I am, &c., 


May 2nd, 1910. S. F. SMIrTuH. 
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HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD THE VII. 


Rare indeed is it that we allow any reference to 
outside events to disturb the even tenour of these 
chess pages. If we make an exception in this issue, 
it is because King Edward had become so much 
part and parcel of our associations with the world 
as we know it that by his death we seem to have 


suffered something of a personal loss. We feel we 


shall have the sentiments of our readers with us in- 


our desire to add our quota to the universal expression 
of esteem and affection that has marked his passing. 
In the long roll of history we can recall no instance 
in which a nation’s mourning for its lost king has 
been so spontaneous, sincere, and general. ‘There was 
a pronounced humanity about King Edward that 
stamped him more markedly than his kingship and 
that rendered him an object of kindliest affection to 
his subjects. It is this appreciation of King Edward 
as a man that we wish to specially voice in our 
pages. Kindliness, tolerance, sympathy, uprightness, 


fortitude—these were the dominant traits that specially 


endeared him in our affections. No act or word of 


his has been recorded that was not stamped with 
these attributes of a cultured mind and a generous 
nature. He was a man worthy to wear the insignia 
of Kingship, and the world is the poorer for the 
loss of one who so perfectly exemplified in his own 


person our ideal of a gentleman. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


On the initiative of the German Schachbund another interesting 
chess encounter will take place, during the second half of September 
next, in the form of a match between Tarrasch and Schlechter. The 
contest will be one of eight won games. 


The Hamburg Congress starts on July 15th and promises to prove 
a great success. Should any of our readers desire full particulars, the 
hon. secretary, Hernn R. Crusemann, 2, Mattentwiete, Hamburg, will 
be pleased to forward a programme. Entries close on June 16th. 


_—— ‘ 


The ‘“ Reyner Cup” of the Manchester Club has become the 
property of Mr. V. L. Wahltuch, by reason of his success in winning the 
championship contest three years in succession. Mr. Wahltuch has 
also won the “‘ Dust Memorial Cup ”’ (handicap) for the season just closed, 
and will be its custodian for the ensuing year. 


The long protracted match between Mr. Bruno Seigheim and Dr. 
Blieden for the championship of South Africa was recently brought to a 
close in favour of Dr. Blieden by 7 games to 3, and 7 draws. ‘The contest 
extended over six months ; more than one adjournment was necessary 
on account of the indisposition of Mr. Seigheim. Next month we shall 
give a selection of the games. 


We learn from the Revue Suisse d’Echecs that there are 17 clubs 
affiliated to the Swiss Chess Union, with a total membership of 596. 
The strongest Swiss Chess Club is that of Zurich, which has a member- 
ship of 85 ; next comes Berne with 71 ; while Basle and Geneva have 
each 66. The Davos Club numbers 61 members. No other club in the 
Union, excepting Biel, has more than 30 members. 


Delay beyond the announced date of publication has caused us to 
be rather chary of referring to preliminary notices of chess works, but 
we must waive a point to offer our sympathy to Mr. E. A.Michell, the 
editor of the Year Book of Chess. He has been laid aside with a severe 
attack of bronchitis, and this has delayed the issue of his volume for 
1910. We wish him a speedy and complete recovery. 


On April 19th, a most enjoyable social gathering took place at the 
Norfolk and Norwich Club,when Mr. John Keeble (president) received the 
congratulations of his fellow-members on completing thirty-three years 
continuous membership of the Club, which he joined April 19th, 1877. 

We should have noticed the event in detail last month but matters 
beyond our control deprived us of the pleasure of giving the gathering 
the publicity we intended. 


We learn from a reliable source that the Capetown Chess Club has 
suggested that a tournament for the chess championship of South 
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Africa shall take place next October, when some member of the British 
Royal family is expected to visit South Africa to open the new Union 
Parliament. We also hear that the project is likely to receive the 
support of the Johannesberg Chess Club, and if further help is forthcom- 
ing from the other leading clubs there is no doubt the tournament will 
be carried through. 


In blindfold play, P. Johner secured a notable success recently at 
Boston, U.S.A., where he played 12 simultaneous blindfold games, 
winning 8, losing 3, and drawing 1. As the strength of his opponents is 
not indicated, we are not able to compare his performance with that of 
Reti, in November last, at the Vienna Club, when he met six of the 
strongest amateurs of that famous chess resort, winning 1, losing 3 and 
drawing 2. From Marco’s report of his performance we judge it to have 
been of exceptionally high standard. 


Norwich News.—The fight for the championship honours at the 
Norwich Chess Club for this season is now finished, with the result 
that Dr. Crook secures the first place with a total score of five wins 
out of a possible five; the Rev. F. E. Hamond takes second place with 
four wins and one loss (to Dr. Crook). Though this concludes the 
serious chess of the season, a summer handicap tourney is to be started, 
the East Anglicans evidently believing in summer (some more) chess. 
A perpetual friendly match we hear is also going on between the Rev. 
Hamond and Dr. Crook with varying results, but on the whole in 
favour of the church. ‘Two of the games we have received and shall 
publish in our next issue. 


At the annual meeting of the Manchester and District Chess League 
Association, held at the Manchester Club, May 7th, it was announced 
that the membership has reached 721, which does not include the Man- 
chester, or North Manchester Clubs. Mr. A. Eva was elected president, 
and Mr. H. Hartley re-elected hon. secretary. A purse of gold (£8 ros.) 
was presented to Mr. Hartley as a token of appreciation of his labours 
during the past year. The treasurer’s report showed a balance of £1 Is. 
6d. The trophies of the League were presented to the winners as follows : 
Reyner Shield. Ardwick Club; Dr. Wahltuch Memorial. Manchester 
Grammar School II.; Silver King, Stockport I.; Silver Queen, St. Mar- 
garet’s II.; Silver Rook, Manchester Southern II. ; ; Silver Knight, Refuge 
Assurance C.C.; Silver Bishop: People’s Institute - Dust Cup, Mr.V. L. 
Wahltuch. 


‘“ We often see P—K R 3 played in conjunction with P—K Kt 4, 
generally to force back a troublesome Bishop. As a preliminary to an 
attack on the castled King, the manceuvre is very powerful; as a 
defensive expedient it is weaker than weak....When the advance of 
the K R P fails to achieve the aim desired, it provokes attack, instead 
of dissipating it, and weakens the King’s position instead of strengthen- 
ing it. It represents thus time lost....Every loss of a tempo is the gift 
of a move to your adversary ; he makes two moves in succession.... 
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Tf the opportunities are marked and utilised with a little energy, with a 
flash and a crash the game falls to pieces. ... Keep then fast hold of this 
truth : The advance of the K P weakens the resistance of the Pawns in 
the castled position, and renders the defence of the King more difficult.” 
Erwin Voellmy in the Schweizerische Schachzettung. 


Mr. Simon Alapin draws our attention to the fact that the article 
from his pen to which we made reference in our notes last mcnth was 
not “‘contributed”’ to the W1ener Schachzettung, as we wrongly stated, but 
was a reprint by that journal from the Munchener Arbetter-Schachzettung. 
In this case it is a pleasure to pay unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
for the continued existence of such a journal is interesting evidence 
among other things of the widespread cult of chess among working men 
in Germany. There are working men’s chess clubs in Chemnitz, Frank- 
furt, Munich, Nuremberg, Brandenburg, Potsdam, Spandau, Stuttgart, 
and Nowawes, while Berlin has four. There may be still others. Cer- 
tainly the movement is sure to grow, for the game offers a splendid 
exhilaration outside the dull grind of the day’s work, and of such 
excitements there is some lack in the Fatherland. 


BLACK (HERR MIESES.) During the last month an interest- 

ye ing match of eight games was contested 
at Regensburg, between Mieses and 
Spielmann. The last named master 
was in excellent form, and won by five 
Tr i A A games to one, and two draws. The 
fice MO ib) lhe Mihaela appended position arose in the final 

ci GG OK) ~~ game, and marks the disposition of the 
forces after Black’s 34th move Q— 
Kt 4. Continued with 35 P—R 4, Q— 
Kt 3; 36 B—Q 3 ch, K—R 4; 37 Q— 
K5 ch, P—B4; 38 RxKtP! RxP 
ch; 39 K—R 3, R—Kt 5; 40 RxQ, 
resigns. If 39.., R(B sq)—B 7; 40 
P—Kt 4 ch, QxP ch; 41 RxQ, &c. If 39.., P—B 7, then BXP 
winning. 
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The Bradford Observer Budget, quoting the Hereford Times, reports 
that the Cuban Government is willing to give 2,000 dollars (£400) for a 
match for the championship of the world between Dr. Lasker and the 
Cuban champion, Capablanca, on condition that half the games are 
contested in Havana. The Budget remarks that the Hereford Times 


thinks the report is very possibly true, and goes on to say :— 

We hope it is and that the example may extend to other Continents. Since 
it appears that we are about to model our system of government very largely upon 
that of Costa Rica, there can be no insuperable objection to our imitating Cuba in 
our method of dealing with finance. ‘‘ Fewer Dreadnoughts and more chess tour- 
naments ’’ would be a rousing battle cry for any political party, and would com- 
mand the enthusiasm of the more intellectual section of the electorate, whilst 
““every vote for Binks is a vote for a little prize fund ’’ is a taunt that would 
quickly relegate the unhappy victim of it to an obscurity from which he would 
have no desire to emerge. 
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According to the Wiener Schachzettung, a game of chess under 
exciting circumstances was recently played at the circus, in Milan. 
Signor Forilli is a partner in a photographic firm, and went with his 
friend and chess antagonist, Signor Cavazutti, to the circus for the sole 
purpose of taking several snapshots of the French lady lion tamer, Olga 
Jeanet. In an adventurous moment one of them suggested, and the 
other agreed, that they should indulge in their daily game in the lion’s 
den. The board was set up on the floor. Beyond brushing the pieces 
ovor with his paw, and inconveniently lying couchant at the side of the 
board so that one of the players must needs lean over his body to make 
his moves, the king of beasts showed no aversion to the king of games. 
It is reported that this extemporised item brought great crowds to the 
circus, and it may be safely assumed that Signor Forilli will profit as a 
photographer from the incident,whence it would appear that opportunity 
is ever with us, though it sometimes take on strange shapes and be not 
readily recognisable. 


The final match in this season’s Midland Union Championship 
Competition was played on May 7th, at the Midland Institute, Birmin- 
gham. The contesting counties were Oxfordshire and Staffordshire, 
and the first named county proved successful. Score after adjudication. 

OXFORDSHIRE. STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Mr. F.S. Smith er aw Mr. H. E. Price.. i 


Mr. F. W. Neale si Mr. B. Heastie .. 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt.. Mr. J. H. Beebee 


Professor A. Dolci .. Dr. Mellor..  .. 
Mr. R. Lob . bar. te Mr. J. W. Dixon 
Professor P. Vinogradoff. . Mr. C. Hanson .. 


Mr. A. P. Waterfield 
Mr. H. N. Bewley 

Mr. A. J. Basford 

Mr. C. C. Lynam 

Mr. W. L.. Biggs 

Mr. E. Howes .. 


Mr. H. Thompson 
Mr. W. E. Bright 
Mr. F. Beebee .. 
Mr. HT. W. Clark 
Mr. P.G. Perry.. 
Mr. H. Siddons. . 


| \Frores tte oe O mt HO ROE 
wm {ids OgainS 6.44.6 o.caes 


The match between Shories and Yates to which we referred briefly 
last month, ended in favour of the young Yorkshireman by 4 games to nil. 

This result was a disappointment to the supporters of Mr. Shories, 
and in the nature of a surprise to the admirers of Mr. Yates, whose 
friends, though very confident of his ultimate success, did not antici- 
pate such a one-sided victory. The winner received a prize of £5, and 
the loser {2. Mr. Shories is capable of better chess than he produced in 
this contest, which, however, has confirmed our opinion that he is a 
better tournament than match player. He is too full of nerves to cope 
with the hard, strenuous grind of match play. We publish in the 
present issue the whole of the games, with notes by Mr. Hoffer and Mr. 
Yates. For Mr. Hoffer’s comments we are indebted to The Field, in 
which it has been suggested that Mr. Yates should compete in the 
forthcoming international tournament at Hamburg. The suggestion 
is a good one, and, thanks to the generous help of some of our 
subscribers, Mr. Yates will take part in the contest if the German 
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authorities accept his entry, which has already been forwarded. He 
will also enter the chief tournament at Oxford next August. 


If further evidence were needed of the still growing popularity of 
the British Chess Federation it is to be found in the already well-advanced 
plans for next year’s Congress. As our readers are aware, the members 
and officials of the Scottish Chess Association intend to invite the Fed- 
eration to meet in Scotland, in 1911, and how freely financial support 
is already forthcoming locally may be gathered from the following 
remarks which are taken from our contemporary, the Falkirk Herald. 
We offer no comments on the esprit de corps of the advocates of the 
respective claims of Edinburgh and Glasgow, because we feel that those 
who pay the piper are fully entitled to have material say in the selection 
of the tune. 

The special fund which the Scottish Association is forming for the purpose of 
inviting the 1911 Congress of the British Chess Federation to Scotland is increasing 
with pleasing rapidity, and there seems no doubt that the desired £120 will be 
obtained easily. Already over £100 is subscribed or promised, the S.C.A. secre- 
tary informsus. The ready response by individual members of Glasgow Chess Club 
is very gratifying,sums ranging from £10 10s. down to a guinea having been promised 
and there is good support from other clubs also. Needless to say, none of the 
money is coming from Corporations or other semi-outside ‘‘ patrons ’’ of chess; it 
is all being subscribed by actual chess-players, which is much better. If this Con- 
gress is to be a thorough success, there are specially good reasons why it should be 
held in Glasgow on the first occasion, and we trust the S.C.A. Council will make no 
mistake on this point. Besides being much the largest centre of Scottish chess 
strength and activity, Glasgow is ready to provide the chief financial support 
necessary. So 


The contest for the individual championship of the county of 
Lincolnshire, which we noticed in our issue for March, page 102, was 
recently brought to a close, and resulted in the success of Mr. J. Wilson, 
M.A., of Heighington, Lincoln, who defeated Mr. G.: Hill, of Gains- 
borough in the final round. As this is the first contest promoted, we 


give full details of play. 
PRELIMINARY ROUND. 


Mr. F. S. Harrison (Grimsby)... .. 1 Mr. H. Moss (Sleaford) O 
RounpD I. 
Mr. H. E. Reade (Lincoln) 1 Mr. R. Marshall (Sleaford) aa. 20 
Mr. J. Wilson (Heighington) .. 1 Mr. W. Parker (Lincoln)... ... .. o 
Major Coates (Grimsby)... .. 1 Mr. H.R. Chafer (Grimsby) e) 
Mr. A. W. Pye (Grimsby) 1 Mr. E.M. Oates (Lincoln) ce) 
Mr. G. Hill (Gainsborough) .. 1 Mr. W. Hz. Collins (Grimsby) . fe) 
Mr. J. E. Turner (Gainsborough) . 1 Mr. T. R. Turnbull (Grimsby) fe) 
Mr. F. H. Weighill (Lincoln) . 1 Mr. J. Emerson (Lincoln) si Oo 
Mr. J. H. Todd (Lincoln).. 1 Mr. F.S. Harrison (Grimsby). . O, 
Rounp II. 
Mr. G. H. Hill . oe ae Re “ee. > OMA W. Pye... re) 
Mr. J. Wilson... .. «. «. I Mr. H. E. Reade O 
Mr. F. H. aaa -. ee  «- I Mr. J. E. Turner O 
Mr. J. H. Todd. ee. A I Major Coates O 
“SEMI-FINAL ROUND. 
Mr. G. H. Hill . 23 vee a0. oe 2 Mr P.M Weiehill 2. un - 4a, os 
Mr. J. Wilson .. 1 Mr. jJ.H. Todd. 


Final, Mr. Wilson defeated Mr. Hill, and in “addition to bene 
recognised as county champion for the year, received an In Statu Quo 
set of chessmen as a memento of his success. 
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The tie match in the ‘A’ Division of the London Chess League, 
between the Hampstead and Metropolitan Clubs, was played at the 
City of London Chess Club, on Thursday, May 5th, and resulted in a 
win for Hampstead. This club is now at the close of its twenty-fifth 
year, and has for fifteen consecutive seasons been in the ‘A’ Division, 
winning in 1906, and losing after tie for first place with the Lud Eagle, 
both in 1908 and last year. For the past five seasons Hampstead has 
made the highest aggregate score of games in the competition, this 
time of 300 games 178 were won, 51 drawn, and 71 lost. 


The full score of the tie match follows :— 
HAMPSTEAD. METROPOLITAN. 


Mr. R. C. Griffith o Mr. jJ.H. Blake I 
Mr. E. G. Sergeant .. 1 Mr.G.A.Thomas .. fe) 
Mr. E. E. Colman 4 Mr.C. E. C. Tattersall 4 
Mr. E. Morgan .. 4 Mr. D. Miller : 4 
Mr. P. W. i aoa o Mr. W. J. Ingoldsby I 
Mr. J. Mahood . I Mr. T. E. Haydon oO 
Mr. J. H. White 1 Mr. A.A. Percival .. fe) 
Mr. H. Saunders o Mr. T. E. Webb I 
Mr. A. Beamish : 4 Mr. A. Louis 4 
Mr. P. H. Coldwell . I Mr. E. Paice O 
Mr. E. M. Jellie . 1 Mr. E.J.Gibbs.. O 
Mr. H. S. Staniforth I Mr. R. V. Brown re) 
Mr. T. W. Letchworth I Mr. W. T. Dickinson ae fe) 
Mr. W. FE. Bonwick . 1 Mr. F. S. Dunkelsbuhler. . re) 
Mr. J. M. Cochrane 1 Rev. H. A. Stead : fe) 
Mr. E. Busvine.. 4 Mr. J. G. Rennie 4 
Mr. R. H. V. Scott $4 Mr. 5S. D. Fresco 4 
Mr. R. C. S. Taylor o Mr. A. Tooke I 
Mr. G. R. Sloper o Mr. J. Fienstein I 
Mr. W. F. A. Thomae . O Mr. J. W. Wright I 

114 84 


Chess in Scotland.—Scottish players have expressed much regret 
that the Northern Counties Union was compelled to cancel the annual | 
fixture with Scotland. It is hoped that the match will be duly played 
next season. 

The annual meeting of the Glasgow Club will be held on 31st May. 
The club championship and ‘‘ Outram ”’ Cup has been won by Mr. W. 
Gibson, with score of 9 out of a possible 11 points. Mr. A. Murray was 
runner-up, half a point behind the winner. The minor championship 
was won by Mr. Henry Dobson, which carries with it this year the 
‘‘ Spens ’’ Memorial Gold Medal as a prize, and a year’s possession of the 
“‘ Macfarlane’”’ Cup. 

Dundee is playing a couple of games, by correspondence, with 
Wigan, and one game has ended in favour of Wigan. The other game is 
being more closely contested, being likely to end in a drawwe understand. 

Falkirk C.C. Championship Tourney has been won by Mr. J. Weir. 
The season was closed on April 28th, with a match between teams 
representing the treasurer and secretary ; treasurer Gillespie’s team 
won by 5 games to 3. 

We regret to notice the death, whilst on a voyage to South Africa, 
of Mr. Chas. Edward Stewart, ex-provost of Gourock, and an old and 
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well-known Glasgow chess player. Mr. Stewart was a strong player in 
his day, and a member of the old Central C.C., as well as, more recently, 
one of the leaders of chess in Gourock and Greenock district. Many of 
the older players will miss Mr. Stewart’s genial and breezy personality. | 
To the younger generation he was not so familiar. 
A big match between the Leagues of Edinburgh and Glasgow is 
fixed to be played on 11th June. : 


The following extraordinary tale, accompanied by a full page 
illustration of two skeletons aseat on garden chairs, with a chess board » 
between them on a square legless table, like a tea chest heavily and 
intricately carved, appears in the April-May number of the Wtener 
Schachzettung. One skeleton has his left arm thrown carelessly over 
the back of the chair, while his right hand is extended palm upwards 
over the pieces. His head, raised to his adversary at an interrogative 
pitch, seems to be suggesting a new game. The despondent attitude of 
his adversary—head bowed and hands clasped between the knees—is 
eloquent of defeat: We presume the latter is the ‘‘ Indian Colonel, 
Baronet O,” for there is nothing of the ‘‘ ardent chess player ’’ in his 
attitude. Indeed, he seems to be despairingly longing for the time when 
he shall fall to pieces and be free of his chess infatuated friend. 

The damp, clammy atmosphere, the dreary, sunless winter days, the endless, 
chilly, depressing fogs that pervade England during autumn, winter, and well on 
into spring, often engender the spleen in well to do, leisured Englishmen. This is 
a form of hypochondria that not infrequently manifests itself in all manner of 
oddities, eccentricities and whimsicalities for which we of the Continent have only 
a superior smile. To that more drastic form of spleen, caused, it is said, by a swell- 
of the milt, must be ascribed the testamentary dispositions of old Lord L.., who 
died a few months ago and, in default of bodily heir, had to leave his considerable 
estate to a distant nephew. A clause in the testament required that after death 
the skeleton of the old gentleman, who was an ardent chess player, should be set at 
the chess board in a certain part of the garden at his seat in Kent, together with 
that of his intimate friend and daily opponent, the Indian Colonel, Baronet O... 
The smiling heir........ had the two eccentrics placed up against a chess board in 
the way desired, taking care, however, to isolate this part of the garden....... Thus, 
till they fall to pieces of themselves, when according to the testamentary require- 
ments, they are to be buried, these two old friends sit together at their game of 
chess in the rain, the wind and the snow, in sunshine and moonlight....... " 

If this oddity is to be considered an April joke, we can only say that 
we have a superior smile for the eccentric humour that dictated its 
conception. : ae 

Many of our readers and critics appear to have enjoyed our last 
number. The contributions of Messrs. Liddell.and Eeles in particular 
seem to have vibrated the deepest of the humouro-sarcastico chords. 
possessed by our genial friend the chess editor of the Bradford Observer 
Budget. The flail he uses on the “ Hippogriff”’ is quite Woollardian. 
He says :— | 

Is chess an art, a science, an allegory, or a revelation? That it is merely 
a game is a theory that has long since been abandoned by all but the very old- 
fashioned. Dr. Lasker has demonstrated that it is symbolical of the universal law 
of struggle—a sort of allegorical representation, we suppose, of the truth of the 
theory of the survival of the fittest. Mr. F. R. Eeles, of Bradford, in the British 
Chess Magazine this month, elaborates this argument, and even carries it a stage 
further ‘‘ Chess,’”’ he says, ‘is a method of symbolical representation, a living 
picture of actualities in which the figures move, and under the direction of a guiding 
will, are capable of being made to symbolise a trial in the law courts, a football 
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match, or any other phase of human struggle whatever.” It is obviously then 
_of the highest importance that two players or directors—for really “‘ play ’’’ and 
“players ”’ will have to be abolished as altogether too frivolous for so serious an 
operation—who sit down to oppose each other should decide beforehand whether 
they are taking part in a general election or conducting a prayer meeting. 

“The Chess of Alice through the Looking Glass”’ is made the 
medium for poking fun at our contributor, who will doubtless appreciate 
the appended criticism as much as he will enjoy the chaff :— 

Mr. Donald M. Liddell submits a game to illustrate the adventures of Alice in 
‘“ Through the Looking-glass.”” Mr. Liddell undoubtedly means well, but we may 
tell him quite frankly that his attempt to compete with the author of “‘ Alice” in 
this way is predestined to ignominious failure. We played over the whole of Mr. 
Liddell’s game for the benefit of a young lady of about Alice’s own age who wanted 
a story to be read to her, and she wasn’t a bit pleased. Indeed, not to mince 
matters, she was very cross, 

By the way, Mr. Liddell throughout his paper refers to Lewis Carroll as Dodg- 
son. True enough, ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’ was the nom de guerre of the Rev. C. Lutwidge 
Dodgson, but how many of the thousands whom the Alice books have delighted 
could, if questioned, give the author’s real name off-hand. The substitution of 
Dodgson for Lewis Carroll sounds a trifle pedantic. One might as well talk of the 
author of ‘‘ Romola”’ as “ Evans,” the writer of ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad ”’ as ‘‘ Clemens,”’ 
and the author of ‘‘ Rupert Hentzau ”’ as “ Hawkins.” 


We regret to notice that Mr. Gunsberg is fostering in the Man- 
chester Guardian the practice of publicly discussing the merits of positions 
submitted for adjudication from important matches. 

To say the least such a policy is baneful, and if persisted in will 
certainly tend to destroy the friendly relations now existing between 
the officials of the counties affliated to the Northern Chess Union. 

Without labouring the point, we quote Mr. Gunsberg’s remarks. 
on two positions submitted to the British Chess Federation from the 
match : Yorkshire v. Cheshire, played in Manchester, on April 30th. 

Game: Atkins v. Lund. 

At this point the game was left for the adjudicator to decide. His task will not 
be an easy one, for in games like this, where one side has an advantage, the difficulty 
of proving an absolute win rests with the adjudicator. There can be little doubt 
that White’s next move would be 42 Kt—B 5, preventing R x Q P, followed probably 
on Black playing K—B 3, by Kt—Kt 3, R—R 7, and then the adjudicator’s diffi- 
culties will begin. | | : 

Coates v. Yates :— | 

White undoubtedly has a slight advantage, but it is just such positions which 
present the greatest difficulties to an adjudicator. Without expressing any opinion 
we may, however, draw attention to the curious fact that the ending is exactly of the 
character which would rejoice the heart of Lasker, and which might have arisen from 
the Ruy Lopez variation in which White plays 4 BxQ Kt, Black replying with 
QPxB. Lasker’s contention is that the four Black Pawns on the Queen’s side are 
not of much more effective strength than White’s three Pawns opposed to them, and 
that White’s preponderance of Pawns on the King’s wing constitutes a substantial 
advantage. 

As the pith of these comments are favourable to Cheshire’s score in 
the match, we think most players will agree with us that such ex parte 
statements are very much like an attempt “‘to give a lead”’ to the 
adjudicator. The Yorkshire captain has already received two indepen- 
dent protests against Mr. Gunsberg’s action in commenting on these 
positions while sub judice. This is not the first time that Mr. Guns- 
berg’s want of tact has been displayed in connection with Northern 
Chess affairs. The hon. secretary of the Northern Union has a most 
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unpleasant recollection of Mr. Gunsberg’s foolish conduct at the 
Southport Congress of 1905, when he had to be dealt with officially, 
but firmly, for going beyond the limits of his sphere as a chess journalist. 
At the present time the Executive of the Northern Union has under 
consideration the revision of its rules, and we shall be greatly surprised 
if steps are not taken to prevent games submitted for adjudication being 
publicly discussed before the adjudicator has given his award. 


Yorkshire v. Cheshire.—The re-play match to decide which of these 
. counties should compete in the English Counties Championship contest 
took place on April 30th, at the head-quarters of the North Manchester 
Chess Club. Play started shortly after three o’clock, and continued . 
until 7-15 p.m. Cheshire held the lead throughout, and when hostilities 
ceased was three points in hand, with six positions for adjudication. 
These were referred to Mr. J. H. Blackburne, but his award did not 
materially affect the result, the final scores being 134 to 114 in Cheshire’s 
favour. The cheese county was well represented, but the Yorkshire 
side was again minus the services of many strong players; several of 
whom only withdrew at the last moment, indeed but for the support of 
the Bradford Club the visitors would have taken the field four players 
short. During the present season Yorkshire has contested three 
important matches, all away from home, and this arrangement cer- 
tainly militated against Yorkshire being adequately represented on this 
occasion. After the match the teams were entertained to dinner by 
Mr. A. EK. Moore, who occupied the chair, and welcomed all present in 
felicitous terms. Other speakers were Messrs. Coates, Brown, Woollard, 
and Mr. A. J. Neilson, of Glasgow. Full score :— 


CHESHIRE. YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. H. B. Lund (Stockport)... .. *o Mr.H.E. Atkins (Huddersfield) .. *1 
Mr. C. Coates (Stockport) .. .. *1 Mr. F.D. Yates (Leeds)... .. .. *0 
Mr. F. J. Macdonald (Hoylake) .. oO =Mr. H.R. Ibbotson (Dewsbury) .. 1 
Mr. H. Farnsworth (Stockport) .. 1 Mr. G. Shories (Bradford) .. .. fo 
Mr. F. Lowenthal (Altrincham) .. 1 #£Mr. J. E. Hall (Bradford) <4 ee 20 
Mr. N. Clissold (Birkenhead)... .. *o Mr. EE. Dale (Sheffield) .. ..  .. *1 
Mr. T. G. O’Feeley (Chester)... .. o Mr. F. P. Wildman (Leeds) .. .. I 
Mr. M. Sutcliffe (Stockport) .. .. 4 Mr. J. B.Oates (Dewsbury) .. .. 4 
Mr. C. Brevig (Sale)... .. .. .. *0 Mr. W.H. Sparkes (Sheffield)... .. *1 
Mr. J. D. Chambers (Sale) .. .. 4 Mr.M. Jackson (Hull) .. .. .. $4 
Mr. J. Burtinshaw (Stockport) .. *} Mr.R.H. Philip (Hull) .. .. .. *3 
Mr. R. C. Boyer (Altrincham) .. o Mr.H.A. Burton (Pontefract) .. 1 
Mr. G. Osborne (Stockport) .. .. 1 =Mr.I.M. Brown (Bradford) .. .. 0 
Mr. A. Sheldon (Liskeard) .. .. 4 Mr. J. A. Woollard (Bradford) .. 4 
Mr. W. Warburton (Warrington) .. fo Mr. E. Skirrow (Leeds) .. ..  .. fI 
Mr. C. Newhouse (Birkenhead) .. *1 Mr. D. H. Smythe (Sheffield).. .. *o 
Rev. P. Douglas (Chester) .. .. 1 =Mr.C. W. Roberts (Huddersfield)... 0 
Mr. W. B. Beckwith (Stockport)... 1 Mr. W. Batley (Sheffield) : O 
Mr. R. Jones (Rock Ferry) 4 = =Mr. A. C. Ivimy (Leeds) . 4 
Mr. FE. C. Collins (Altrincham) 4 Mr. F. W. Darby (Leeds.. .. . 
Mr. F. Warburton (Warrington) o Mr. J. W. Broadbent (Sheffield) I 
Mr. J. Haigh (Birkenhead) 1. Mr. A. Thomas (Bradford) «0 
Mr. A. Smith (Stockport) a . *} Mr. G. E. Staynes (Bradford). . » SR 
Mr. S. Broadbridge (Northenden). . 1 Mr. L. A. Skelton (Bradford).. . oO 
Mr. F.C. Eaton (Altrincham).. 1 Mr. H. Ford (Bradford) .. . Oo 

10} 7 


* Adjudicated. TInfraction of time-limit. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The winner of the following very interesting game played in the 
jast All-Russian Tourney, Alexander Alekhin, was born in Moscow, on 
the rst of November (n.s.), 1891, and is thus only in his roth year. 


GAME No. 3,304. 


Vienna Opening. 


NOTES BYN. S. TERESCHTCHENKO. 


NS 


WHITE. BLACK. 
ALEKHIN. . GREGORY. 
P—K 4 > 1 P—K4 
Kt—Q B 3 2 Kt—K B3 
B—Q B4 


For some obscure reason this 
move is marked with a point of 
interrogation in Bilguer’s Hand- 


buch. 
3 Kt—B 3 


i Sas The following interesting 
variation, presenting difficulties 
for both sides, should be noted 
here: 3.., KtxP. (In the 
Handbuch the continuation 4 
Kt—B 3, and BxP ch, resulting 
in advantage to Black, is given). 
4 Q—R 5, Kt—Q 3; 5 B—Kt 3, 
Kt—B 3; 6 Kt—Q Kt 5, P— 
K Kt 3; 7 Q—B 3, P—K Bq; 
8 O—O 5, O—K 2; 9 KtxP ch, 
K—Q sq; 10 KtxXR, P—Kt 3; 
1r KtxP! PxKt; 12 Kt— 
K 2, B—Kt 2; 13 Q—B 3, and 
Black has an attack that amply 
compensates for the loss of the 
exchange. 
to avoid a complicated game, he 
can reply QxK P ch. It was 
thus Eftifejeff played against me 
in this same tourney. To escape 
the loss of a Pawn, Black is 
compelled to proceed: 5.., Q— 
K 2; if 5.., B—K 2; 6 Q~xP, 
B—B 3; 7 Q—Kt 4, P—-K R 4; 
8 Q—K 2 ch, K—B sq; 9 Kt— 
B 3, K—Kt 2; 10 P—Q 4, R— 
K sq; 11 B—K 3, Kt—B 3; 
12 Castles Q R, with a winning 
position. 


P—Q 3 4 B—Kt 5 


Fee eee P—K R 3 is also a good 


move here, as it prevents White 
from playing the hampering move 
of B—K Kt 5. 


If White should wish | 


6 41t / ef 


2 Rae d aoe 
5 B—Kt5 5 Kt—Q5 
6P—QR3 ° ® 6 BxKtch 
7 PXB 7 Kt—K 3 
8 P—KR4 
Not only defending the Pawn, 
but preparing for the advance of 
the Kt P. 
8 P—KR3 
9 B—Q2 9 P—Q3 
10 O—B3 10 B—Q2 
11 P—Kt4 11 Q—K2 
12 P—Kt5 12 Kt—Ktsq 


13 
14 


5 


16 
17 


18 
1g 


ere The right move here was 
P xP, whereupon 13 PX P, RXR; 
14 QOxR, Kt—Kt sq, and Black’s 
game is not bad; White has no 
such decisive attack as in the 
text. 


R—Ktsq 13 B—B3 
Kt—R 3 14 K—Q2 

.... Black cannot Castle, in face 
of the open file. 
O—Kt 4 15 R—K Bsq 


eer Would not 15.., P—R 5, 
have been better, and on 16 
Q—Kt 3, to continue Kt—Q B 4 
(17 P—K B 4, PxP), and then 
R—K B sq or K sq, according to 
White’s move? 


P—KB4 16 P—KB4 
PxBP 
(See diagram on next page). 


A beautiful and sound sacrifice ! 
Black is obliged to take the Rook, 
after which his game is completely 
disorganised. 


17 BXR 
Px Ktch 18 K—Bsq 
O—Kt sq 19 P—QB3 


... There was no rescue in 19.., 
P—Q B 4; 20 QxXB, K—Kt sq 
(B—R 6 was threatened); 21 


Oe [na | 
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B—R 6, P—Q Kt 3; 22 PxKP, 


QPXP; 23 Q—B 6, Q—-O B2; 


20 
21 


22 
23 


24 QxQ, KxQ; 25 P—Q 4! 
(threatens P—K R 4, and P— 
K R 5 with a winning position). 
If 25.., R—B 6; 26 B—K B sq. 


QxP 20 P—Q B4 


P—O 4 

White conducts the attack in a 
delightfully vigorous fashion. Black 
of course, cannot take the QO P, 
owing to 22 PxQ P and B— 


QR >. | 
21 QO—Q Bz 
P—QO 5 22 Kit—K 2 
RxP 
Black’s game is definitely lost. 
23 OXR 
B—R 6 24 BxXP 
P—Q B4 25 OxB 
OxQch 26 B—Kt2 
QxP 27 Kt—B3 
PxXRP 28 KtPxP 
P—B 5 29 RXP 
O—OQO7ch 30 K—Ktsq 
P—K 7 31 KtxP 
Ox Kt 32 R(Rsq) KBsq 
Q—Q6ch 33 K—Rsq 


34 BXxP 34 R(Bsq)—B 3 
35 Q-Q8ch 35 K—R2 
' 36 B—K 3 36 R—B6 
‘37 BxPch 37 K—R3 
38 QO—OQ Kt8 38 Resigns. 
mares A splendidly played game 


on the part of White, reflecting 
great credit on the young master. 


Position after White’s 17th move :— 


PXB P. 


BLACK (GREGORY). 


VA11d74 


sf J Off.» perpen ttt Pratt’... 5, {rn 
L/L ge 


__-- CO orn hh OOrvOmo 

J 4 y Uff fh, Z er, , 

YMij {4 {4 Y 1/444, Z 4, Z : 
ff YU Z Yj, Vy Up 
Y Uf U, Yj Y Y, YA — CA 
YM Mf “ 4 Z “Wy 
YY iii fp YUM Mss ss 4 Z% | 
Yf4 Yj) Ys sss, 4 Y% 4) 
_ Miia VUE CZ Y, 4,\ 


WSSSSS I /\ 


WHITE (ALEKHIN). 


GAME No. 3,305. 


Played by correspondence in the match Devon v. Suffolk. 
French Defence. 


NOTES BY THE PLAYERS. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. W. T. PIERCE Mr. C. J. PALMER 
(Devonshire). (Suffolk). 
1 P—K4 1 P—K 3 
2 P—Q 4 2 P—Q 4 
3 Kt—OQB3 2 PoP 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—Q2 
nae ees Played by Lasker in his 
match with Steinitz, 1894 (White 
won).— Pierce. 
5 Kt—-KB3 5 K Kt—B3 
6 B—Q3 


In the game above-mentioned 
Steinitz played Kt—Kt 3. There 
seems to be no objection to the 
developing move in text. If in 


reply KtxKt; 7 BxKt, Kt— 
B 3; 8 B—K Kt 5, B—K 2; 9 
BxKt, BxB; 10 Q—Q 3 looks 
strong, as it threatens two Pawns. 


—Pierce. 
6 KtxKt 
7 BxXKt 7 Kt—B 3 
8 B—Kt5 8 P—B4 
gratia Would P—B 3 be better ? 


White’s position seems preferable. 
This variation has been very little 
played or analysed.— Pierce. 


....l was much puzzled at this 
point. The Times chess column, 
in its notes, had given the form of 
the French I was playing as the 
strongest, and my opponent was 
not following the line of play the 


a a a 


Il 
12 


13 


14 
15 


16 
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Times had indicated.for White. I 
rejected P—B 3 as unaggressive, 
and the fact.that Pawn to B 4 was 
given as Black’s move in a nearly 
corresponding lot of moves seems 
to indicate that an aggressive 
policy was expected from Black. 
There seems, however, to be 
nothing better than that or 
B—K 2.—Palmer. 


BxKt 9 OxB 
QO—O2 3 


This is the commencement of 
an attack, and I felt very much 
like the British on Spion Kop, 
standing to be shot at from all 
sides, and with no power of 
effectively replying.—Palmer. 


10 O—K 2 


... This necessity shows Black’s 
8th move was bad.—Pierce. 


Kt—K 5 II QO-OB2 
Castles (Q R) 


It was rather risky, but White 
thought it the quickest way to 
bring both Rooks into play; 
now Q—Kt 5 ch is threatened.— 
Pierce. 


12 P—OQR3 
.... Best.—Pierce. 
K R—K sq 
BxXK R P would probably have 
been met by B—Q 3.—Pierce.. 
13 PxXP 


eign It seemed to me I had to 
take this Pawn. I felt I dared 
not face P—Q 5.— Palmer. 


QOxQP 14 B—K2 
QO—R4ch 15 K—Bsq 
....Apparently best; for if 
P—Q Kt 4; 16 Q—Kt 3, R—Kt 
or R 2; 17 Kt—B 6 winning the 
exchange at least.—Pierce. 
B—B 3 
eae This B seems the leader of 
every phase of White’s attack. It 


plagued me from the beginning 
to the end.—Palmer. 


16 B—Q 3 
Q—R 4 17 K—K sq 
a eile aie Almost forced.—Pierce, 
R—Q 3 18 BxKt 
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I wanted my Bishop badly, but 
I dare not leave this Kt at K 5.— 


Palmer. 
19 RXB 19 B—Q2 
20 QO—K 4 20 R—O Bsq 


21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


29 B—Kt 3 


' Would 


Reset Dts It rather amused me 
to offer mate in one.—Palmer. 


P—B 3 


I rather expected R—B 3. I 
was under a great temptation to 
play now and on one or two 
occasions later Q—B 5. I was 
afraid, however, of some of Mr. 
Timbrel Pierce’s wire entangle- 
ments.—Palmer. 


21 P—Q Kt 3 

B—R 5 22 P—K Kt3 
B—Kt 4 23 K—K2 

.. Black has played this difficult 
ending with extreme care and 
ability. He allows no scope for 
brilliancy.—Pierce. 
Q—Kt4ch 24 K—Ksq 
O04 25 R—Bsq 
QO—K 3 26 K—K 2 

idle ait White threatened Bx P. 
—Pierce 
P—KB4 27 P—KB4 


rere er This move weakens K P, 
but what else could he do ?— 
Pierce. 


B—Q sq 28 R—B 3 


cae raars I am not sure this was 
advisable, as the R is so cramped. 
Would K R—K sq have been 
stronger ?—Pierce. 

Sekar This was in anticipation 
of an attack by White’s K side 
Pawns, and with the idea of then 
putting the other Rook behind 
this one. I do not think so very 
badly of this move.—Palmer. 


29 R—Q sq 
peers A very difficult position. 
R—K _ sq _ be _ better? 
Then if 30 K R—Q 5, B—B sq.— 
Pierce. 

....This was my fatal blunder. 
My chain of investigation was 
broken and interrupted by various 
causes, and I made this move in 
an entire misconception. I 
thought if K R~Q 5,1 could then 


F3 
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play K R—B sq, and afterwards Position after Black’s 32nd move :— 


B—B sq.—Palmer. (—B Sq. 
ire I agree with White’s note ; BLACK. 

on this move. I had considered SESE 

his better alternative—but in any || 7/7 Wi mf JZ” 

case it was a desperate business to YU (7 Yy 

make my game a good one— |\//77/ 7/77 & gee 7/77 

Palmer. | YY Yj Dy YY 

YY Urs ¥: YY 3 ty 
30 R(K5)—Q5 30 P—QKt4 | M4, as & A 2 Z 
31 R—Q6 31 P—QR4 tT SesZ 


...OrQxR; 32 RxXQ. KxR; 
33 Q—Kt 6 ch, K—K 2; 34 Qx 
R P. This course would have 
prolonged the game greatly, but 
with care White’s Queen’s side 
Pawns ought to tell.—Pierce. 

...L think there is no shadow 
of doubt that the best move here 
isQxR. I had intended to make 


it. At the last minute I changed WHITE. 
my mind, like Leslie at the battle ....This sacrifice is perfectly 
of Dunbar.— Palmer. sound, and leads to a pretty finish. 
| Black failed to anticipate White’s 
32 O—K 5 39th move.—Pierce. 


The winning move, and the 33 RxB 
beginning of 5 very pretty and 34 Q—Kt7 ch 34 K—K sq 
faultless combination.— Palmer. 35 Q—Kt 8ch 35 K—Kz2 

36 OxRPch 36 K—Ksq 


32 O= Bad 37 Q—Kt 8ch 37 K—Kz2 
(See Diagram.) 38 O—Kt7ch 38 K—K Sq 
33 BxP 39 R—R 3 39 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,300. 


Game played at Brighton, October 26th, 1909. 
French Defence. 


NOTES BY W. T. PIERCE. 8 B—K 3 8 PxP 
WHITE. BLACK. g KtxP g P—h4 
FORD AND PIERCE. Dr. MALLAM. 1o KtxKt 10 QxQ ch 
I P—K4 I P—K 3 Ir RxQ Ir PxKt 
2 P—O4 2 P—Q4 12 B—K 2 12 R—Q Ktsq 
3 Kt-QB3 3 PxP 13 B—B 3 13 B—Q Ktz2 
Bn aaed . Played by Lasker in his y 4 Castles 14 P—Q B 4 
match with Steinitz. 15 B—R5 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—K B3 Threatening P x P 
wees Lasker played Kt—Q 2, 15 B—K R 3 
which seems more promising. 16 BXQBP 16 R—Kt sq 
5 KtxKt 5 PxKt 17 R—B2 17 BXK BP 
ae Better than taking with 18 R—Q6 18 R—O Bsq 
Q. 19 BXRP 19 K—K 2 
6 P—K B4 6 P—OQB4 20 R—O sq 20 R—Kt4 


7 Kt—B 3 7 Kt—B 3 21 P—K Kt4 
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This is weak; 
better. 


if 23 K—K sq, RXB; 24 RxB, 
and escapes. 


Position after Black’s 22nd move :— 


QO R—K Kt sq. 


BLACK. 


Ireland). 


I 


B—K 2 was 


21 QO R-K Kt sq 
Sipdcaiwd Or B—R 3 ch first ; then 


22 
23 


24 
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K—B sq 22 RXB 
PxXR 
Perhaps 23 RXB would have 
been better. 
| 23 B—R 3 ch 
R—Q 3 
Imperative! If K—K sq, B— 
K 6, winning. ae 
24 B—B 8 
R—Kt 2 25 R—Kt4 
K—B 2 26 RxRch 
KxR 27 BXR 
PxB 28 BxP 
K—B 3 29 P—B 4 
K—K 3 30 K—Q 3 
P—QR4 31 K—B3 
...Was not K—Q 4 necessary ? 
P—Q 4 32 B—B 8 ch 
K—Q 3 33 P—K 5 ch 
K—B 4 34 B—B5 
P—Q5ch 35 K—Q2 
P—R 5 36 BxP 
P—R 6 


And White won after a few 


more moves. 


GAME No. 3,307. 


Correspondence Match: Wigan v. Dr. Frier’s Team (North of 


Played on Board I. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


NoTtES BY DR. H. HOLMES. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr.W.W. Cowan. Mr. J. J. O HANLON. 

P—Q 4 I P—Q4 
P—Q B 4 2 P—K 3 
Kt—Q B 3 3 Kt—K B3 
B—Kt 5 4 OKt—Q2 
P—K 3 5 B—K 2 
Kt—B 3 6 Castles 
Q—B2 7 P—O Kt 3 


NOU G bd 


Oe Mr. Burn thinks this is 
Black’s best move at this point. 
Alternatives are P—Q B 3 or P— 
B 4. 


PxP 8 PXxXP 
B—Q 3 g B—Ktz 
R—OQ sq 10 P—Q R3 


Il 


I2 
13 
14 


Scores Apparently necessary, for 
if R—K sq, 11 Kt—K 5, Kt— 
K Bsq; 12 B—Kt 5, K Kt—Q2; 
13 B—B 6, winning a Pawn. 


Castles 


Kt—K 5 at this stage seems 
very strong, almost compelling 
the advance of P—K R 3 or P— 
K Kt 3, either of which weakens 
the King’s side appreciably. 


Ir R—K sq 
Kt—K 5 12 Kt—B sq 
P—B 4 13 P—B4 
Psce ; 


Up to this point both sides have 
followed, perhaps unwittingly, a 
game Schlechter v. Teichmann, in 
the Ostend Tournament of 1906. 


F 4 
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Schlechter here played Q—K 2. 
The Queen side Pawns eventually 
won for Black. By playing P xP, 
White hoped to be able to win the 
isolated Q P. 
14 BXP 
15 P—R3 

opie Ae Some very interesting 
variations ensue after BxP, but 
mostly end in White’s favour, 
Black evidently thought this line 
of play too hazardous. 


16 Bx Kt 16 QOxB 
17 P—K 4 17 PX P 
18 KtxP 


19 BXB 


B XP is possibly better, though 
there is not much to choose 
between these lines of play. 

18 BxKt 
19 R—R2 


20 P—K Kt3 20 R—B2 


2I Q—Q 3 
22 K R—K sq 


21 P—Q Kt4? 
22 Kt—K 3 


23 B—R7 ch! 


The commencement of a very 
deep combination, which at first 
sight looks to win for Black, 


inasmuch as he is left with a Rook, 
Bishop, and Knight against two 
Rooks and a Pawn, but White’s 
pieces are left working well 
together, whereas Black’s are very 
difficult to get into effective co- 
operation, and Black finds he must 
lose at least another Pawn, with a 
second one to follow, or risk losing 


a piece. The whole game is well 
played by the leader of the White 
forces. 

23 K—Rsq 
Q—B 5 24 Kt—Q5 
QxQ 25 PxQ 
KtxPch 26 RxKt 
RxRch 27 KxB 
R—B 8 28 B—Kt 3 
R—Kt 8 29 B—B4 
R—B 8 30 B—Kt 3 
R—R 8 31 R—K2 
RxP 32 R—K7 
R—Q 3 33 B—B4 
P—Q Kt4 34 BxP 
Rx Kt 35 B—BO6 
R—OQ7ch 36 K—Kt3 
R (R3)— R7 37 K—B4 
P—K R3 38 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,308. 


From the current Kent v. Cumberland correspondence match. 


Kuesertizky Gambit. 


NOTES BY E. L. RAYMOND. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Dr. S.C. HALL Mr. E. L. RAYMOND 
(Cumberland). — (Kent). 
I P—K4 I P—K4 
2 P—KB4 2a Ke 
3 Kt—KB3 3 P—KKt4 
4 P—KR4 4 P—Kt 5 
5 Kt—K 5 5 B—Kt2 
6 P—Q4. 6 Kt—K B3 
7B-QB4 7P—Q4 
8 PxP 8 Castles 
9 OBxP go KtxP 
10 Bx Kt 10 OxXB 
iz Castles Ir Kt—QB3 


stncauaiend ans Better than P—Q B 4, 
as played by Zukertort against 
Steinitz in 1872. It forces the 
opening of the Q Kt file, and gives 
Black great freedom. 


12 KtxKt 12 PxKt 

13 P—QB3 13 P—QB4 

14 PxXP 14 QxBPch 
15 K—R2 15 Q R-Q Kt sq 
16 Q—B2 16 K R—Ksq 
17 Kt—R3 17 B—OR3 

18 KR—Ksq 18 R—K2 

19 B—Kt 3 19 QR—Ksq 
20 RXR 20 RXR 

21 R—Ksq 21 RXR 


22 BXR 22 B—K4ch 
23 K—Rsq 23 QO—K 6 
24 Q-Q2 

There are many interesting 


variations here. For instance, if 
Q—K B 2, Q—K 5, threatening 
P—Kt 6 and B—Kt 2. 


24 QxQ 
25 BxQ 25 B—Q6! 
26 B—K sq 26 P—Kt 6 
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27 P—Kt 3 27 K—Kt2 
28 Kt—B4 28 Bx Kt 
29 PXB 29 K—Kt 3 
30 K—Ktsq 30 K—R4 
31 Resigns. 


Because he cannot prevent the 
Black King, after capturing the 
R P, from fixing itself at Kt 5, 
after which the K R P and K B P 
advance, and win at leisure. 


GAME No. 3,309. 


From the current Kent v. Cumberland correspondence match. 
Vienna Game. 


NoTES BY Cor. TILLARD. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Col. TILLARD Mr. J. R. WHITING 
(Kent). (Cumberland). 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—OQ B3 2 Kt—K B3 
3 B—B4 3 KtxP 
4Q—-KR5 4 Kt—Q3 
5 B—Kt 3 5 B—K2 
sates des If Kt—Q B 3, Kt— 
Q Kt 5 
6 QOxP 6 Castles 
7 P— 7 R—Ksq 
8 KKt-K2 8 B—B3 
9 Q—-B4 9 Kt—Q B3 
10 B—K 3 ‘Io P—K Kt 3 
Ir P—KR4 11 Kt—KB4 


Lahey guns es Not good, although 
recommended by Marshall. 
12 Castles Q R 12 P—Q3 
i wp kere Inferior to Kt—R 4. 
13 P—KKt4 13 KtxB 
14 PxKt 14 R—K Bsq 


15 P—KKt5 15 B—Kt2 
16 Q R—KB sq 16 Kt—QR4 
17 BXKBP ch 17 K—Rsq 


18 P—R 5 18 B—K B4 

19 PxXP 19 BxP 

20 O—K R4 20 RXB 

21 RXR 21 O—K sq 

22 R--KB3 42.22 P—Q4 

23 Kt—KB4 
Not Kt x P, for obvious reasons. 

23 P—QB3 

24 KtxBch 24 QOxKce 

25 Kt—K 2 25 R—K sq 
bewes K-—Kt sq was imperative 

here. 

26 Ki—B4 26 O—K 5 

27 O—R5 27 K—Ktsq 

28 KtxQP 28 Q—Kt 3 


heceeteses There is nothing better. 
29 Kt—B6ch 29 BxKt 
30 PXB 30 Resigns. 


ti wate! As he must lose Rook or 
Knight. 


GAME No. 3,310. 


ee ee ee 


Match: Shories v. Yates, played at the Bradford Chess Club, 
Central Café, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. The first game, played April 


22nd. Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OR3 
Mr. G. SHORIES. Mr. F. D. YATES. 4 B—-R 4 4 Kt—B 3 
I P—K 4 I P-—-K 4 5, Castles 5 KtxP 
2Kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 6 P—Q 4 6 P—Q Kt 4 
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7 B—Kt 3 7 V=O4 
8P—QR4 8 KtxP 


I2 


ger erates ees Schlechter reintroduced 
this move in the second game of 
the recent championship match 
with Dr. Lasker. We attributed 
the suggestion to Kanzleirat E. 
Schallopp, who suggested it in the 
Nurentberg ‘Tournament Book, 
1883, but it appears that the 
move was introduced by the late 
Karl Wenmers, at the Berlin 
Tournament in 1881, in a game 
against Tschigorin.—Hoffer. 


Kt x Kt g PxKi 
PxP Ic B--Q B 4 
OB3 £411 B—Kt 2 
PxQ P 12 B—Q3 


.13 Q--K 2 


14 


As Black is sure to Castle K R, 
there seems no utility in pinning 
the Knight; therefore 13 Q—-Q 3 
seenis the better place for the 
Queen.—-Hoffer. 


O—Q 3 was better, as then after 
Black Castled, White could play 
PxRP. With the Queen at K 2, 
14 Px RP, Q—K B 3, threatening 
the White Q P, and also the R P. 
-BxR P; 16 RXB, RXR; 
17QxR, BxXxR P ch.—Yates. 


13 Castles 
P—B 3 


Black’s 14.., Kt-—Kt 6 may have 
been seen by Shories, and he may 
have considered it unsound, which 
it is, but a development of the 
Queen's side forces would have 
been just as well, preparatory to 
the text move. —-Hoffer. 


14 Kt—Kt 6 


Soe ee A bold bid for the attack, 
but that is all. The sacrifice is 
not feasible, and the game should 
be lost. If White had played as 
suggested in note above, Q—Q 3, 
he would now have had the option 
of taking the Knight or leaving it, 
independent whether it be good 
or bad.—Hoffer. 


15 BxP 
10 O—R 5 
17 K R—K sq 


19 


20 


If 18 O—QO 3, R—K 3; 19 Kt— 
B 3, Q R—K sq; 20 B—B 2, &c. 


—Yates. 
18 R—K 3 


see aia A subtle move. Osten- 
sibly it is made for doubling Rooks 
on the King’s file, but it has a 
deeper meaning, viz., in preventing 
White from Px P. —Hoffer. 


PxP 


Overlooking that the K R could 

take the P. In this difficult posi- 
tion, Kt—B 3 has been suggested : 
19 Kt—B 3, Q R—K sq; 20 B— 
B 2, Q—R 7 ch; 21 K—B sq, 
Q—R 8 ch; ae B—Kt sq, B—R 7. 
White has now two moves, K—B 2 
and Q—B 2. 23K—B2, R—K Kt 
3; 24 P—K Kt4, R—R 3, and wins. 
23 Q—K B 2, PxKt P. White 
has now no method of preventing 
P—Kt 5 winning the Kt, as R— 
K 7 would win theQ. A probable 
continuation would be 24 B—B 2, 
P—Kt 5 (If BxP ch, K xB, O= 
R 4 ch, R—R 3); 25 B—Q 3, Px 
Kt, and Black has a Pawn up, i 
the better position. After 23. 
x Kt P, the White Rooks are ee 
to remain on the first rank, owing 
to ..BxB; 25 QxB, R—K 8 
ch winning ‘the Queen. Another 
suggested move 19 Kt—Q R 3 is 
answered by ..Q R—K sq; 20 
Kt—Q B 2, Q—R 7 ch; 21 K— 
B sq, Q—R 8 ch (If 22 ‘K—B 25 
QxPch; 23 K—Q 3, OxP, &c.) 
22 B— —Kt sq, B—R7; 23 K—K 2 
(If Q—B 2, R—K 7), R—Kt 3; 
24 Kt—K 3, B—K B 5, and 
wins.— Yates. 


I9 KRXP 

Kt—R 3 
If 20 RXR, then 20.., Q—R 7 

ch; 21 K—B sq, BxR ch, and 
Wins.—-Hoffer. 

20 RxKt 
RXR 21 RXR 
B-QB4 22 QO-R7ch 
K—-B sq 23 Q--R8ch 
B—Kt sq 24 RxXP ch 
PxR 24 Ox? ch 
B—-B 2 26 PxXB 
Resigns. 


If 27 Q—K 2, Q—R 8 ch; 28 
B—Kt sq, Q—R 6 ch, and mates 
licxt move.—Yates. 


IO 
ITI 


IZ 


- 
I4 
15 


16 


17 
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GAME No. 3,311. 


The second game, played April 26th. 


Yates. 
15 P—B 3 
Kt—Kt3 16 R—Kt 2 
exes Black wants to play P— 


Q 4. If he played it before the 
text move, P x P, R x P, B—B 4.— 


Yates. 
P—B 5 17 P--OQO4 


Ruy Lopez 
WHITE. BLACK, 2 2s eee The accumulation of 
.F,D, Yates. Mr. G. SHORIEs. forces on the King’s side being 
is ready for an assault, Black has to 
P-—K 4 I P—K4 choose between a counter demon- 
Ki-KB3 2 Kt--QOB3 stration of some kind, or more 
B--Kt 5 3 P—Q R 3 defensive measures. Black chooses 
B—R 4 Kt-—B the former course. The alternative 
4 i 3 would be 17.., P—-R 3, followed 
Castles 5 F--0'3 ty K—R 2, Kt-Kt’'sq, &c, 
Bx Kt ch 6 PxB accordingly.— Hoffer. 
Kt—B an 7 7 —-B 4 eos 18 B—K 3 18 Kt PxP 
-.....The opening is playe 19 PXBP 19 O—O 3 
cautiously on both sides.— Yates. 20 Kt—Kt 4 20 P-K’s 
E23 . Bo 2 There is nothing bett 
ans vain ere is nothing better 
Kt--K 2 2 Castles ee in this uncomfortable position. 
inte’ There seems no objection Shories makes his task more 
to B—-Kt 5; 10 Kt—Kt 3, Kt—- dificult with such complicated 
R 4, &c.—Hoffer. games, which give no satisfaction 
P—K R3 10 R—K sq to the reader whatever the result 
might be.—Hoffer. 
P—B 4 Ir R—-Kt sq h - 
vasateen Not much is gained by ar KtxKt ch 21 BxKt 
this move, as White would play = ||... If 21.., QxKt; 22 Q— 
anyhow P—Q Kt 3, with the con- Kt 4, and loss of material cannot 
tinuation of B—Q Kt 2 in some be prevented.—Yates. 
cases.—-Hoffer. B_B O_K 
P—Q Kt3 12 B—Bs ee ee ae 
‘2 > = 23 Q PxP 23 B—Q 5 ch 
Bigs dacs With 12.., P-—Kt 3 at 24 K—R 2 
once (as it has to be done), he ~ ~ 
might have been able to continue 24 K—R sq was better. Then 
13.., Kt—R 4, and if 14 P—K Kt M24 3.49. PX P25 KtxP,QxKt; 
4, then Kt—-Kt 2, followed by P— 26 R—K sq, QXB; 27 RXR ch, 
K B 3.--Hoffer. K—K 2; 28 RxB, B—K 4; 29 
Kt—R 2 13 P—Kt 3 Q—Kt 4 ch.—Yates. 
P—-B 4 14 B—K Kt 2 24 PxK P 
R—Kt sq 25 Q--Kt4ch 25 K—R sq 
If 15 B—Kt 2,PxP; 16Ktx 26 QR—Ksq 26 P—K 6 
P, Kt-Q 4; 17 BxB, Kt-K6; 27 RB 3 27 R—K Kt sq 
winning the exchange; or if 17 . 28 Q—R 5 28 Q—B 3 
KtxKt, BxB; and Black has 6 
command of the long diagonal. 29 BXP 29 B—B 


Seige: The alternative would be 
29..,B--K 4. If 30 B—B 4, then 
30... BXB; 31 RXB, Q—OQ 3; 
32 R—-Kt 4,R KR; 33 OxR, B—- 
Q 2, followed by R—Kt sq and 
R Kt sq, but still a Pawn behind ; 
but White would probably play 
30 BxXP, the better course.— 
Hofter. 
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30 R—O sq 30 R—O 2 
31 RXR 31 BxR 
32 K—R sq 


So as to be able to play Kt— 
K 4 and K—Kt 5.—Yates. 


32:0=03 
33 B—B 4 33 Q—Q 8 ch 
selon es If 29.., B—K 4, then 


Mr. G. SHORIES. 


OO ON DAN PW N 


II 


I2 


30 R—Q 3, Q—-B3; 31 Kt—K 4, 
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Q—-Kt 2; 32 R—KkKt 3, and wins. 
Hoffer. 
34 R—Bsq = 334 Q-Q 6 


35 R—-Q sq 


Base terwis If Ox~Q; KtxB, BxP; 
B—K 5 ch, BxB; RxB, and 
wins.— Yates. 


35 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,312. 


The third game, played April 29th. 


Four Knights Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


Mr. F. D. YATES. 
1 P—K 4 

2 Kt—Q B 3 

3 Kt—B 3 

4 B—Kt 5 

5 Castles 

6 P—Q3 

7 BxKt 

&8 Kt—K 2 

9 PxXB 
10 P—K B4 

seeeee ts Not so good as Kt—Kt 3, 

but the text move must be played 
sooner or later.—Yates. 
P—K B4 111 Kt—Q4 


pute falas Not to be recommended. 
White played correctly and won a 
Pawn.— Yates. 


P—K 4 
Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 
Castles 


epee All correct ‘“ book’’ so 
far. Here Yates adonts a novel 
suggestion which has made _ its 
appearance in the German Press 
lately, and supposed to be an 
improvement upon the older con- 
tinnation. On the face of it 
seems to break the somewhat 
troublesome attack which White 
otherwise obtains, but at the 
expense of a Pawn.—Hoffer. 


KtxP 


The better course seems to be 
12 Pxkt, OxKt; 13 Q—OQ 2, 
followed by R—B 3. White could 
still get an attack, and a better 
Pawn position he has in any case. 
Hofer. 


13 
I4 
I5 
16 


12 BxKt 
Px Kt 13 PxP 
RxP 14 B—Kt 3 
O—B 3 15 QO—K 2 
P—K R 4 
We have examined here what 
seems an acceptable variation, 
16 K—B sq, so as to take the open 
file with R—K sq. If 16..,Q--K 
4, then 17 P—-Q 4, followed by B-- 
Q 3, P—K R 4, or R—-K sq accord- 
ingly:—Hofter. 
16 P—OQ R 3 
B—R 4 17 P-—Q Kt 4 
B—Kt 3 18 P—KR4 
P—R 4 
Now it takes some time to 
liberate the blocked Bishop —- 
Hoffer. 
19 Q R—K sq 
PX? 20 PxP 
P-—B 4 2t PxP 
RxP 22 O—K 4 
R--K Bsq 
If 23 R—R 7, Q—K 8 ch with 
effect —Yates. 
23 R--K 2 
B—R 4 24 P—K B 4 
R—B 4 25 K—R 2 
P—-Q 4 3 


Black must try to exchange 
Queens, for if White succeeds in 
playing B—B 2 he would be able 
to win at leisure.—Yates. 


26 Q—K 6 ch 


30 
31 
32 


F 


b+ 
HOO ON ANAW ND H 


b> 


IZ 


13 
14 
15 
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QxQ 27 RxQ 
B—OQ 7 28 R—K 7 
BxP 


There is no hurry to capture this 


Pawn. He could have played 
OQ R—B 2. IfRxR, then KxR, 
and if 29.., R—K 8 ch, then 
30 K—R 2, &c.—Hoffer. 

29 BXB 
RxB 30 RXR 
RxR 31 K—Kt 3 
R—Kt 5 ch 


He has to lose a Pawn now, 
Black threatening R—-K 5; but 
he could have played 32 R—B 2, 
R—K §; 33 R--Q2,RXRP; 34 
K--B 2, with a good ending still. 


Anyhow, he could not lose.— 


Hoffer. 

Apparently strong, as the Black 
King is shut in on the Rook’s file, 
but R-B 2 was better, giving up the 
least valuable of the Pawns. 
Though White has a slight super- 
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iority, it is doubtful if there is more 
than a draw.— Yates. 


32 K—R 3 
P—B 3 33 R—K6 
K—B 2 34 RxP 
R—Kt 3 35 R—B 8 
K—K 3 36 R—K R& 
R—B 3 37 RxP 
R—B 7 38 R—Kt 5 
RxP 


This is a blunder caused by time 
difficulties.—Y ates. | 


39 RxKt P 
R—Q 7 40 R—Kt 3 
K---B 4 4I P—R 5 
K—B 5 42 P—R 6 
R—Q 8 43 K—R 2 
R—K 8 44 P—R7 
Resigns. 


The ending was played by 
Shories like a novice.—Hoffer. 


GAME No. 3,313. 
The fourth and final game, played April 


Queen's Pawn Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
F. D. Yates. Mr. G. SHORIES. 
P—O 4 1 P—Q4 
Kt—K B3 2 P—K3 
P—K 3 3 P—QOB4 
P—B 4 4 Kt—QB3 
Kt—B 3 5 Kt—B 3 
P—QO R 3 6QPxP 
BxP 7 P—OR 3 
Castles 8 P—Q Kt4 
B—Q 3 g B—Kt 2 
PxP Io BxXP 
P—QKt4 11 B—K2 


knee B—Q 3, with the option 
of playing Kt—K 4, was perhaps 
better.— Yates. 
B—Kt 2 12 O—Kt 3 
....A line of defence favoured 
by Janowsky.— Yates. 
Q—K 2 13 Castles 
QR—Bsq 14 QR—Bsq 
K R—Qsq 15 R—B 2 
ee ee A warning of Black’s 


intention to decide the game on 
the Queen’s side. —Yates. 


17 
18 


It would probably have been 
better to play here K R—Q sq. 
Black accumulates his forces on 
the margin of the left wing, while 
White’s forces are bearing threat- 
eningly on the King’s position, 
practically defenceless. He has, 
of course, his own plan—a counter 
demonstration on the Queen’s side, 
but its feasibility is at present 
problematical.—Hoffer. 


Kt—K 4 16 KtxKt 


ee ee Compulsory. If 16.., 
Kt—Q 2, then 17 Kt—B 5, Bx 
Kt; 18 PxB, KtxP; 19 Bx 
P ch, with a winning attack 
whether 19.., KXB or not. If 
16.., Kt—Q 4, then also 17 Kt— 
B 5.—Hoffer. 


Bx Kt 17 K R—B sq 
B—Ktsq 18 P—OQR4 
....90 far Black has consistently 
attacked on the Queen’sside. He 
now threatens if P x P to place the 
Kt in a commanding position, 
Q—B 5. The plan, however, is 
premature. By threatening with 
his next two moves the weak King’s 
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1g 


20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


28 
29 
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side, White creates a permanent 
weakness in the Pawn at Black’s 
K 4th.—Yates. 

cocaine We have tried to find a 
way of relieving the congestion of 
forces on the Queen’s side with 
18.., B—B 3. White must reply 
19 BXB, whereupon 19.., PXB; 
20 Q—OQ 3, and Black must lose at 
least the K R P, because if 20 P— 
B 4, then 21 Q—Q 6 with advan- 
tage.—Hoffer. 
Q—OQ 3 1g P—Kt 3 

se Sean P—B 4 would be worse, 
as the K P would fall in the first 
instance.—Hoffer. 
20 P—K 4 
21 PxP 

nveein ee B—B 3 at once would 
probably be better, as he could 
dislodge the Queen with P—-R 5.— 


Hoffer. 
PxP 22 B—B3 
B—R 2 23 Kt—Q sq 
RXR 24 QOxR 
Kt—K sq 

Played with the object of man- 
ceuvring it to Q—B 5, a strong 
post.— Yates. 


Kt—OQ 3 
P—B 3 27 
eiereerane Seeing that he cannot 
defend the K P by Q—B 2, on 
account of P—-K B 4.—Yates. 
QxQ 28 RxQ 
B—Kt 3 29 R—K 7 
....Probably a mistake, as the 
exchange is lost for a Pawn.— Yates 
ee The whole of the preced- 
ing manoeuvre which culminated 
in eventually placing the Rook at 
the seventh row, was faulty, as he 
could not maintain it there. He 
must have overlooked White’s 29 
B—Kt 3. Now he has to lose 


‘either a Pawn or the exchange. 


He selects the latter course, either 
designedly or by mistake.—Hoffer, 


30 RxXKP 
31 RxKt 
32 Kt—Q 5 
33 KtxB 


34 B—Q 4 
R—K 3 


There is no utility in pursuing 
the game any further, White is the 


exchange ahead, and won in spite 
of commendable effort on the part 


of Shories. Mr. Yates played the 
whole game in first-class style.— 
Hoffer. 

35 B—B 5 ch 
K—K sq 36 B—K 2 
B—B 3 37 P—B3 
P—B 4 38 K—B 2 
PxP 39 P—B 4 
K—B 2 40 K—K 3 
R—K sq 41 P—R 4 
R—Q sq 42 P—B 5 
K—B 3 43 K—B4 
R-Q7 44 B-R5 
R—O P—Kt 


4 45, 

stb eoee After losing the exchange, 
Black has played a spirited game. 
The above move threatens mate 
with P-Kt 5. White could now win 
by 46 RxXB, PXR; 47 P—Kt 5, 
P—Kt5 ch; 48 K—K 2, B—Q sq; 
49 B—Q 4, K—K 3; 50 P—Kt 6, 
K—Q 2; 51 B—B 5, and Black 
must part with the B for the two 
passed Pawns. —Yates. 


P—Kt 3 46 P—Kt 5 ch 
K—B 2 47 B—Kt 4 
R—OQO 6 48 P—R 5 
R—Q 4 49 BPxPch 
PXP 50 P—R 6 
R—Q 7 51 B—K 3 
R—Q sq 52 B—Kt 6 
R—K sq 53 B—-Q4 
K—Kt sq 54 B—kK 5 
P—K 6 55 B—K 2 
R—K 2 56 B—OQ 3 
K—R 2 57 B—K 2 
R—K sq 58 B—Kt 4 


meted If 58.., B—Q 3, B—B6; 
and if 58.., B—Q B 3; s59 B— 
Kt 7, BX P; 60 R—K 5 ch, K— 
Kt 3; 61 P—K 7, B—K 1; 62 
R—K 4 and wins.—Yates. 


B—Q 4 59 B—K2 
B—B 5 60 BxB 

RxB 61 B—K 2 
R—B4ch 62 KxP 

Rx P 63 K—Q 4 
K xP 64 B—Q 3 
K—Ki 2 65 B—kK 4 
R—Kt 5 66 K—K 5 
RxBch 67 KxB 

K—B 3 68 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,314. 
Game on Beard 8 of the last match between City of London and 


Manchester Chess Clubs. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


Notes BY F. D. YATES. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


Mr. R. C. GRIFFITH. Mr. W. TURNER. 
_ (City of London.) (Manchester.) 


I P—Q4 r P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt-QB3 3 P—QB3 


Lig ae Inferior, as it allows the 
advance of White’s K P. 


4 P—K4 4 PxKP 
5 KtxP 5 Kt—B 3 
ere Q Kt—Q 2 first is better. 

The Black Queen at K B 3 delays 
development. 

6 KtxKtch 6QxKt 

7 Kt—B 3 7 Kt—Q 2 

8P—QR3 £8 P—KR3 


aren rae Weak, but this or the 
retreat of the Queen is compulsory, 
owing to B—Kt 5 and B—Q 3. 
P—K 4 would lose a Pawn by 9 
Ktx P, Ktx Kt; 10 Q—K 2, B— 
Q 3, 11 P—K B 4. 


9 B—Q3 9 B—Q3 
10 Castles 10 Castles 
11 Q—K 2 Ir R—K sq 
12 QO—-K 4 12 Kt—B sq 
13 Kt—K 5 13 BxKt 
14 PXB 14 O—OQ sq 
15 B—K 3 15 Q—B2 
16 QR—Qsq 16 P—QKt3 
17 K R—Ksq 17 Kt—Kt 3 
18 P—KB4 18 B—Kt2 
19 P—QB5 


With fine judgment White has 
delayed this move until Black has 
played B—Kt 2, then he closes the 
diagonal. 

19 K R—Q sq 
20 O—B 3 20 Kt—B sq 
21 B—K4 21 Q R—Bsq 
22 R—Q6 22° P <P 
23 BxXP (B 4) 23 P—B4 
24 B—Ktsq 24 RXR 
25 PXR 25 O—Q 2 
26 P—K Kt 4 


BxB P would have won a 
Pawn, the Bishop being safe from 
capture on account of R—K 7 
The text move, by clearing the 


Kt’s file prepares the way for the 
overwhelming attack that follows. 


26 PxXP 
27 OxP 27 R—K sq 
28 B—R 2 28 K—R sq 
are ee The King must move or 
P—B 
29 _R—K 3 29 B—-B sq 
~ 30 B—Q 4 30 K—R 2 
Position after Black’s 3cth move :— 
| R—K 2. 
BLACK (MR. W. TURNER). 


UMMM 
—ZY Yi Zi.ete2G 
iA Yo fy) YA 
Y ; “Ww ‘ “YY 
WSt44EA VAL, YI7. 
Sp aia 2 mae spap ye 
YP RL 
Vide / USP 
YVZff “Yy, 
Yj 
“wy fy 
YSS1 
4 
4 
y 
LG yy 
ZesZ Yy 
LR 
At é OW 7, 
(<}s)} StyZ Z 
hey QY Z 
2 YU/sitttite - Y 
, y, 4, Uj 
, Y yj 
4 Y/ 
4, 
WHITE (MR. R. C. GRIFFITH). 


A very strong move. If now 
P—K 4, mate follows in three by 
RxP ch, KxR; Q—Kt 5 ch, 


K—R 2, Q—R 5 mate. If PXR, 
Q—Kt 8 mate. 
31 O—B2 
32 B—Ktsqch 32 K—Kt sq 
33 B—K 5 33 B—R 3 
34 RxP 34 R—Q sq 
35 R—R 3 35 Q—Kt 2 
36 Q—R 4 36 R-Q 2 
37 O—R8ch 37 K—B2 
38 OxP ch 38 K—K sq 


39 B—Kt 6ch 39 R—B2 
Sse If KtxB, R—R 8 ch, 
Ktx R, QxKt ch, K—B 2, Q— 
Kt 7 ch, KK sq, Q—Kt 8 mate. 
White mates in three. 
By QxKt (If KxQ, R—R 8 
mate), K—Q 2; QxR, K moves 
Q—K 8. 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


Facts AND TRIFLES.—We wish to draw attention to the last 
problem in the Healey Memorial Tourney, which we gave on page 220 
last month. On the occasion of a previous tourney a few solvers over- 
looked a position which did not appear on the pages usually allotted to 
diagrams. The solution of this problem (No. 55) should be sent by the 
15th of this month. 


Elsewhere we publish a letter from Mr. E. N. Frankenstein with the 
solution of his Retractor Problem last month. We have had several 
letters indicating this class of puzzle would be welcome, at least during 
the summer months. Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood has kindly offered to 
supply two which, through want of space, we must hold over for our 
July issue, and he will provide a prize for solvers in connection therewith. 


Mr. Max J. Meyer has commenced an interesting series of positions 
which are appearing in his popular chess column, Hampstead and High- 
gate Express. They are selections of problems composed by eminent 
players—most of the notable masters have at times essayed composition, 
but with very few exceptions the results have not been brilliant. 


Mr. John Keeble has contributed an article to La Strategte entitled 
‘A Master as a Problemist.” The subject is Mr. J. H. Blackburne, and 
a fine photograph adorns the April issue. There are 27 problems given, 
the first being composed in 1861, and the last few in 1894. It is interest- 
ing to note that the present year is the jubilee of Mr. Blackburne’s 
association with the game. 


HEALEY MEMORIAL SOLUTION COMPETITION. 
SOLVERS’ SCORES. 


Brought Carried 

forward.| 47, 48 | 49 ' 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 54 | forward. 
Adamson, H.A. ..... 492 4 4 Oo | 12". 4 8 5 539 
Di TO. Seek ote es 530 4 4 6 | 12! 4 4 8 5 583 
Jay; We avi eed hens 519 4 4 6 12| 4 4 8 5 566 
Johnson, G.S. ....... 526 4 4 6 12/ 4 4 8 5 573 
Johnston, Chas. ......! 500 (4-4: 4 6 12! 4 4 8 4 542 
“Old Solver” ....... 500 4 | 4 6 12; 4 4 4 5 543 
Owen, wins aie ees 485 4 4 6 !'12] 4 4 8 5 532 
Thompson, R.G. ..... 533 4 | 4 6 12, 4 4 8 5 | 580 
Wacner, Kin vse gs ke | 292 | 4) 4 6 | 12 | 4 | 4 | 8 5 339 

| 


No. 29 is not solvable by 1 Q—R 5 after all. A temporary aberra- 
tion, due to a too superficial glance at the diagram, and the reiterated 
claims of four solvers, misled us. We have in consequence to indulge 
in a quiet game of see-saw with the scores of Messrs. Adamson and 
Owen, the others having dropped out. The brought forward scores of 
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these two gentlemen suffer deductions of 12 each for wrong credit, plus 
12, the penalty for untenable claim, viz. 24. 


TO THE PROBLEM EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 
Referring to the ‘ 20th Century ” Retractor Problem, published in the 
B.C.M. this month my solution is 

(1) White retracts B from B 2 to K sq, leaving Black P on the-vacated square. 

(2) Black retracts Black R (promoted piece) from B 8 to Q 7, asa Black P, 
leaving Q on the vacated square. 

(3) Black plays Black P( on Q 7) xB, becoming a B. 

(4) Q—B 4 checkmate. 

This problem illustrates the points of the letter published with the problem. 
At move (1) White could with equal effect have filled the vacant square with a 
Black B, to which I object, as it might have been a promoted piece. Further, if 
promoted pieces by the retraction moves may appear, the problem has other solu- 
tions in addition to the one intended. 

Move (2) illustrates the assumption that a piece on the Royal rank may have 
been a promoted Pawn. 

Move (3) is a natural promotion unconnected with the retraction moves. 

My idea of the best way to meet the promoted-piece question is to attach the 
letters N.P. to such problems in which promoted pieces consequent on the retrac- 
tion moves may appear. This, I believe, will satisfy the originator of the ‘‘ 20th 
Century ’’ Compound Retractor Problem, as well as composers and solvers. 

oth May, 1910. E. N. FRANKENSTEIN. 


es es 


(é 


LOYD ARTICLE No. 12.—-SOLUTIONS. 
No. 1.—1 B—Q B 2, &c. 
No. 2.—1 R—K 6, KxXR; 2 R—B 6, &c. 
No. 3.—1 Kt—Kt 3, R—K Kt 8; 2 Kt—K 2, &c. 
No. 4.—1 Kt—Q 5, &c. : 
No. 5.—1 R—Q 2, Kt—Kt 8 ch; 2 K—Kt 3, Kt—R 6; 3 R—K 2! 
No. 6.—1 B—Q sq, B—K 5; 2 KtxP ch, &c. 
' No. 7.—1 B—B 5, KtxQ; 2 BxP (f 2)!! 
No. 8.—1 Q—R 8, RxXB; 2 Q—R sq!!! 


CHALLENGE PROBLEM (page 75). 
PAULY PAWN PROMOTION STUDY AWARD. 


I owe an apology regarding this study, both to the composer and to 
the solvers. .As originally published in a German paper, the final 
position (tr P=Kt) was also given, and this made the study quite 
sound. It also made it too easy, so I omitted this final position, admit- 
ting several cooks. It can, however, be made sound by stating that one 
of the Pawns is to be added at K Kt 7 (g7). All the positions also are 
understood to be 2-ers. | 

The solution, under these conditions, is as follows :—(1) Add B at 
K Kt 8 (g 8), Pawn at 0 3 (d 3). Key, 1 P=B. (2) Add 2 more Pawns 
at Q5 and K Kt7 (d5 andg7). rP=R. (3) Add 2 more Pawns at 
OBs5andK R2(c5andh2). 1 P=S. 

The first correct solution reached me from T.R.D., one 
mail ahead of the B.C.M. itself, and the prize is consequently awarded 
to him with my hearty congratulations. Other solutions, including a 
few false claims and several of the alternative solutions which I have 
explained above how to remedy, were received from: S. Gunning, 
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J. Hirste Haywood, G. E. Pickering, H. J. Calderwood, J. Bland, H. 
Geach, E. Eginton, R. G. Thomson, W. B. H. Meiners, L. E. Owen, H. 
A. Adamson, A. Moseley, M. Marble. ALAIN C. WHITE. 


SCHACHKURIOSITATEN. 


We have received from the publishers, at Leipzig, Verlag von Veit 
and Company, a most uncommon brochure, which contains one hundred 
and fifty curiosities in chess problems. Some of them are ordinary chess 
schemes, both direct: mates and self-mates. There are curiosities, 
analytical studies, absurdities, and comicalities. In some cases the 
ordinary laws of chess have been distorted to suit the composer, 1n other 
cases the schemer has drawn upon his imagination. It is an extra- 
ordinary collection, and yet these 150 resentments can be but a trifle 
of the eccentricities which have been published during the past half 
century. We notice one little error, and that is Dr. C. Planck would not 
be proud of being the author of No. 117 ; it was composed in a moment 
of merriment and perhaps weakness by the writer. Dr. Planck quoted 
this in one of his popular articles. A postal order for three shillings, 
addressed to the publishers will secure a copy. 


” 


FIRST STEPS IN TWO-MOVE CLASSIFICATION. 
By ALAIN C. WHITE. 


‘HE, series of articles, of which the first appears below, purposes 
to give a first view, comprehensive though superficial, of the 
¥ general subject of the collecting and classification of two-move 
. problems. The articles have all been prepared in advance. 
It is hoped that they have thereby gained more in coherence and general 
completeness than they have lost by the fact that several may be found 
incomplete in themselves, and requiring reference to the others. In 
order that the reader may have some outline of the whole plan from the 
start, the following list of subjects is given :—(I.) The Need, and (II.) the 
Methods of Classification ; (III.) Accuracy and Perseverance ; (IV.) Key- 
moves; (V.) Sacrificial, and (VI.) Strategical Keys; (VII.) Black King 
Flights; (VIII.) Black’sVariations; (IX.) Self-Blocks; (X.) Interferences; 
(XI.) Positional; and (XII.) Thematic Direct Mates; (XIII.) White, and 
(XIV.) Mixed Batteries; (XV.) Pinning and Unpinning; (XVI.) Cross- 
checks ; (XVII.) Miscellanies ; Appendices. 

Each article will be followed by suggestions for collecting and 
classifying, in the form of an Fxercise. These will be quite independent 
of the articles themselves, and need only occupy those who mean to 
study the articles seriously. It is hoped, however, that many will do so. 

References to one or two magazine articles dealing with two- 
movers are made. Besides these the monthly articles in Ttdskrift for 
Schack contain fifty selected problems each, with explanatory text in 
English, and cover much of the field here treated in a more thorough 
though less connected way. 
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I—ON THE NEED OF PROBLEM CLASSIFICATION. 


Every art and every science begins spontaneously and unguided, 
and passes, after many stages of transition, into a more fruitful period 
of guided and conscious effort. The joyous beating of tom-toms which 
celebrates the victory of a tribe in rude, early days, matures duly into 
the study of harmony which makes possible a Mozart, a Beethoven and 
a Wagner. The summer nights under a starry sky awaken astonish- 
ment and worship, which after centuries result in the classification and 
photographing of every star and the prediction of every comet. Problem 
composition, at first a mere toying with the pieces, matures also, after 
many centuries, into a definite art, every possibility and secret whereof 
is eagerly pursued. Its unguided stage was centuries in duration, but 
the transition once under way, it has been most rapid. Many veterans 
are living; one need only name Sam Loyd, whose lifetime includes 
virtually the whole period of modern problem composition. So rapid 
has been the change that few pauses for thought have been made. ‘The 
conscious guidance has grown almost unobserved. Klett, Berger, 
Planck, Laws, Pospisil, Kohtz and others have formulated the principles 
which determine taste and guide endeavour. Waves of composition 
have risen and ebbed, passed from one country to another, carried one 
fashion on their crest here and wrecked another there : until to-day we 
pause awhile ,and looking back, wonder whether any one all-embracing 
plan is present ; whether these chaotic books and magazines crowded 
with little diagrams, whether these critics and composers formulating, 
contradicting, repeating, are utterly wind-driven and irreconcileable, or 
whether the possibilities of the chess board form one homogeneous 
sequence, of which each problem, each critical opinion forms a definite 
and necessary portion. | 

‘The answer is difficult. But we can put the question in other words 
which will make it less formidable : Can we analyse the contents of all 
problems, their elements and their characteristics, so completely that 
one system of classification will include them all ? If we can, then our 
Problem Art will truly have become one great unit. Personally I 
believe it can be done more readily than seems credible; but I realize 
that it cannct be done without slow analysis, patient co-operation and 
constant revision of one’s work in the light of growing experience. 

In these pages a first step only will be made. I shall confine 
myself exclusively to two-movers, trusting that the experience gained 
may lead gradually to a proper understanding of more complex problems. 

When we go out into the open on a clear night, the stars seem num- 
berless. It appears impossible to count or classify them. Yet the 
astronomer laughs at our simplicity. There are only a paltry 3,000 in 
sight, all perfectly familiar to his lens. The telescope indeed, reveals 
many more, will reveal more yet, but every one has its exact place, and 
can be located at will. So at first glance the problem firmament seems 
endless. A very little study opens our eyes to the fact that this is due 
to the limitations of our perception, not to an actual infinity of individ- 
uals to be dealt with. Let the telescope reveal more and still more as 
the years accumulate. If we arrive at an all-embracing system of 
ciassification, we shall be ready for them ; ready to welcome each one, 
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to understand its merits, its meaning and its relationships, to test its 
originality, to assign it a given place in the cosmos, from which it cannot 
again swerve. Wecan do this easily, without mental fatigue. It is the 
beginning only that 1s tedious. 

A proper classification will have three important aims: firstly, to 
investigate the history and development of themes ; secondly, to reject 
the thousands of unconscious reproductions which every day brings 
forward ; thirdly, to guide the efforts of composers along channels not 
yet worn dry, wherein they may achieve something tangible in the way 
of progressive results. This last purpose of classification is the one 
which has led me to write these pages. I can amuse myself to my 
heart’s content testing various systemis of classification, writing articles 
on problem history, or astonishing the problem world with the coinci- 
dences I am able to point out. But I cannot help many composers to 
new thematic conceptions ; they must make their own collections, and 
gather their own suggestions. At best I can give a hint here and there, 
lay one single railway tie where miles of track still require building. 
And any day a few tongues of flame may annihilate my results, or some 
unforeseen cause make me give up my studies altogether. There 
must be other collections, other workers on the same lines. In a few 
years things must change, so that no tourney iudges, and few composers, 
are without some guide as to what they are doing. The present state 
of ignorance is deplorable. I have been guilty repeatedly myself, and 
so know what I write! We have all been wasting our energies, let us 
apply them where they will tell ! 

I have said that problem classification will assist in determining 
the history of themes, and the reproduction of given renderings. With 
the latter we are not very much concerned, except to try and stamp 
them out. [See Appendix A: The End of ‘ Plagiarisms’.] But 
with problem history we are vitally interested, and as yet we are still 
only groping to fathom its laws. 

Classification helps us with the history of themes in two ways: 
first, in finding the earliest renderings of perfected themes ; and secondly, 
in noting how perfected renderings grow out of imperfect ones. 

Here are some examples :— 

In 1905, W. H. Thompson, J. C. J. Wainwright and I were eagerly 
studying the possibilities of the Queen’s Cross (problems wherein the 
White Queen gives twelve mates), and we ransacked all the problems 
we could find in search of early examples. There was no difficulty 
about composing new versions, it was the earliest we wanted to discover. 
We had no classification to help us. Eventually we assigned priority to 
a position dating from 1880. A year later we again searched high and 
low, and found an example in 1878. This meant hours and hours of 
search. To-day, I turn to my collection, and in three minutes can 
assert that the earliest example contained in some 50,000 problems 1s 
No. 1, of 1874! 

Again, there is a favourite double ambuscado which has for years 
been a bone of contention among critics ; one ascribes it to Gold, another 
to Teed. Maximow claims it, Mackenzie discusses it in Chess Lyrics, there 
have been a dozen references to it in the chess press. In my collection 
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the idea belongs without the slightest room for doubt to Shinkman, No. 2. 

A third example will be sufficient. In 1880 J. Paul Taylor pub- 
lished No. 3. The key permitted Black to give a double check, which 
was replied to without the capture of either checking piece. In 1890 
Laws stated that this feat was probably impossible without a capturing 
key, such as No. 3 possessed. In 1901 G. Heathcote published No. 5, 
and the position, which illustrated the theme without an initial capture, 
was as widely discussed as any among recent two-movers. Many claims 
of prior achievements were put forward and refuted, all of which could 
have been avoided, if a good problem collection had existed, by looking 
up the theme and finding No. 4, which the Bettmanns had published 
nearly twenty years before. 

I have taken these prominent cases purposely, because they show 
that not only minor critics and composers, but the very greatest too, 
have need of a properly classified collection, an instrument which will 
afford a test and measure of themes and renderings. 

Now for an example of the manner in which themes gradually 
develop to their ultimate form. This is a difficult matter to expound, as 
I am not versed in racial psychology. It has often seemed to me, how- 
ever, that the individual mind is subordinate to an unknown racial 
mind. The individual mind progresses in power and reach from 
childhood to what we vaguely call its prime. But it also progresses 
with, and over, the minds of contemporaries and predecessors. The 
great mind towers above its surroundings, and often too above the 
future, but it owes its elevation to the efforts of other minds, great and 
small, before it. We may doubt whether Shakespeare would have 
excelled in the drama had not Marlowe prepared his audience for him ; 
or whether Laplace would have made just the same discoveries without 
Galileo ; or whether Strauss would have written an ‘ Elektra’’ had not 
Wagner lived before him. Often too the trend of the racial mind in a 
given direction manifests itself almost identically in several individuals. 
Two astronomers discover a planet simultaneously, two poets sing in 
measures almost parallel, two leaders preach a similar political doctrine 
in countries widely separated. Some say these are coincidences passing 
belief ; others say that the times were ripe,. 

So it is in the little republic of problems. The thought which 
underlies all problems is one. It expresses itself gradually in one com- 
poser or another: it is tending to an ultimate complete expression, 
which may or may not be realised, according as its depth is within the 
fathoming power of the human mind or not. The great composers 
make the strides forward. The minor ones mainly repeat or react : 
they certainly dim our vision of the goal. The ideas can be traced 
slowly advancing. Often a more perfect form is divined at nearly the 
same moment by separate composers: is the coincidence so strange, 
or may we not rather say the times were ripe ? Planck composed No. 6 
in the early eighties. The theme of three Black Queen self-blocks was 
taking shape. The problem was a beautiful one, but the theme had 
deeper and more exquisite possibilities. Lesser composers, all un- 
wittingly, groped for them. I have suggested in the Exercise that the 
reader hunt out some of these efforts. Then suddenly two great com- 
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posers, one handicapped by blindness, simultaneously: find the true 
rendering, graceful, correct and satisfying, Nos. 7 and 8. 

The history of problems is full of such cases. They are not known, 
because there has been no analysis of themes, no guide. The greatest 
composers have worked blindly, advancing in accordance with the law 
of progress I have called the racial mind, by a series of steps which must 
indeed include remarkable coincidences, could they be fully traced, 
and had they not been in some way related. 

EXERCISE I. 

The reader is asked to hunt up problems related to those in the 
article, beginning with those mentioned below. If you cannot find 
them do not write to me; write to all your correspondents, exchanging 
such as you can find for those you cannot. Try and get access to files in 
libraries, and to books containing problems, and prepare for a collection 
by gathering all the material you can. Form the habit of always copy- 
ing a problem when you see it, and of keeping on the track of problems 
you hear of, and do not know how to get. You can always succeed at 
last. 

§r.—Compare No. 1 with athe? Queen’s Cross 2-ers. Many are 
contained in Les Tours de Force, and in La Strategie, September, 1907. 
Note especially No. 19 in Les Tours de Force, by J. C. J. Wainwright. 

§2.—Compare No. 2 with the example by Gold [No. 2 in his Book, 
1883], Teed [New Orleans Times Democrat, July, 1888], and Maximow 
[Wiener Schachzettung, August, 1898]. All three have been widely 
reprinted. 

§3.—Find some problems illustrating double checks to the White | 
King. The following have won honours: Keeble, hon. men., Hamp- 
stead Express, 1903. Daniel, 1st prize, Womanhood, 1907. Heathcote, 
Ist prize, Sydney Morning Herald, 1908: a very beautiful problem. 

— §4.—Compare the following with Nos. 6-8: Challenger, No. 620, 
Chess Bouquet, 1897. Wynne, Ist prize, Birmingham News, 1901-03. 
Mrs. Baird, No. 113 in 700 Chess Problems, 1903. Note that in this last 
two self-blocks are replaced by direct captures. 


No. 1—BERTRAND FRERES. No. 2.—W. A. SHINKMANN. 
; Dubuque Chess Journal, 3rd Tourney 
. 616 La Strategte, Feb., 1874. Nov. 1871. : 
BLACK. BLACK. 


WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 OQ—B 5. Mate in two. 1 Q—Kt sq. 
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No. 3.—J. Paul TAYLOR. _No. 4.—H. E. and J. BETTMANN. 
Elementary Chess Problems, 1880. 122 Quebec Chronicle, 25th Aug., 1882. 
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‘WHITE. _ WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 K—K 6. Mate in two. 1 Kt—Q 3. 


No. 7.—G. HEATHCOTE. No. 8.—F. A. L. KUSKOP. 
2nd Prize, Leisure Hour, 1899-1900. Ist Prize, Canterbury Times, 1899-1900.. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Kt—Q 6. Mate in two» 1 Kt-—Q 6. 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. J. Walter Russell, 
Hon. Secretary City of London Chess Club. 


SEE PAGE 20 


JULY, 1910. 


BOARD GAMES IN JAPANESE LEGENDS. 


| HERE are a number of board games played in Japan, adapted 
in complexity to the needs of all ages and all classes. I have 
read descriptions of three simple games—Jiuroku Musashi, 
Hasani Shogi and Gomoku Narabe, and of two more complex 
ones—Shogi and Go. The only one to bear any resemblance to Chess 
is Shogi. It is played with twenty men on a side, their powers varying 
like those of chessgnen. The Koma (horse), for instance, moves like 
our Knight, but forward only. Promotions are much more frequent 
than with us, and affect several classes of men, beyond the Pawns. 
Under certain conditions, captured pieces may re-enter the game. The 
pieces are flat little pentagons, with the name written on each. There 
is a good description of the details of play in Baron K. Suyematsu’s 
Phantasy of Far Japan. 

Hasani Shogi is a simpler Shogi, corresponding, perhaps, to our 
Checkers. It is played with uniform men like Checkers, which are 
pushed about with the aim of placing a man between two of the other 
player’s, it being then allowed to capture both. 

All I know of Jiuroku Musashi is that I have seen it called “an 
easy game, played with sixteen round Pawns, on a divided board.” It 
may or may not be like Checkers. Gomoku Narabe is a very simple 
form of Go, and is known in England as “‘ Go-bang.”’ 

Go itself is the great board. game of Japan. It is frequently 
translated ‘‘ Chess ’ in English books, but this is absolutely misleading. 
Indeed, it is the very converse of chess in many respects. Instead of 
moving the pieces about from square to square, the stones are placed 
by the players in turn on the intersection of the boundaries of the 
squares, and they are never moved. Chess begins with a full array on 
the board, which gradually diminishes ; Go begins with an empty board, 
which is gradually occupied. There are nineteen of these points of 
intersection in each direction ; three hundred and sixty one in all. The 
object of the game is to obtain possession of as much territory as possible 
by enclosing areas with the stones in several permissible ways. The 
supply of stones is unlimited (181 black and 180 whites), and when the 
available territory has all been claimed an actual count settles who is 
the winner. Experts know in advance what certain combinations 
GI 
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mean, and except among beginners the game is no more carried out to 
its very end than chess is ordinarily carried to the mate. A full descrip- 
tion is given in O. Korschelt’s “‘ Das Go-Spiel” (German Asiatic Tran- 
sactions, Parts XXI.-XXIV.). 

The game is found, on even a very slight acquaintance, to be 
enormously difficult ; hence, probably, its intense fascination for the 
Japanese. It throws all the other board games entirely into the shade. 
In Basil Hall Chamberlain’s Things Japanese (Fourth Edition, 
London, 1902), Shogi is not even mentioned, while Go comes in for 
several interesting paragraphs. 

“Tt is the great resource,” says Chamberlain (pp. 215 segq) “‘ of 
most of the visitors to the hot springs and other health resorts, being 
often played from morning till night, save for the intervals devoted to 
eating and bathing. Go clubs and professors of the art are found in 
all the larger cities, where, too, blind players may occasionally be met 
with . . . There are nine degrees—or classes as we should term 
them—of proficiency in the game, beginning with number one as the 
lowest, and ending with number nine as the highest point of excellence 
attainable. . . . Very few foreigners have succeeded in getting 
‘beyond a rudimentary knowledge of the game. We know only of one, 
a German named Korschelt, who has taken out a diploma of proficiency.”’ 

The real test of the popularity of an institution is its free appear- 
ance in the folk-lore, legends, or literature of a people. Shogi never 
achieved this success. ‘The only reference to it that I have come across 
is in the life of Chokwaro, one of the Taoist sages, who is said to have 
lived at the end of the seventh century A.D. (See HenriL,. Joly : Legend 
in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 42.) This worthy Sennin, as the sages 
were called, lived a life of great simplicity. He refused the hand of a royal 
princess, declined to allow his portrait to be hung in the Hall of Ancestors, 
and finally refused a priestly office of great dignity at court, preferring 
a wandering life in the company of his magic mule. This convenient 
creature lived in a gourd and was taken out for use when wanted ; 
whence the Japanese proverb originated : A horse coming out of a 
gourd is a very unexpected occurrence! Chokwaro is always repre- 
sented in pictures and carvings with his gourd and the little mule, or, as 
a pun, the Koma or horse of the game of Shogi. 

References to Go in legends, stories, pictures, and carvings are 
much more numerous, appearing from time to time, sometimes 
appropriately, sometimes very unexpectedly, just as references to chess 
do in England and on the Continent. The legends of Japan are very 
differently told from those we Occidentals were brought up on. In the 
books of legends for English readers, they are, I fear, adapted to our 
wont, made into real stories, with a beginning and an end. What the 
Japanese likes is a single thought, a saying, an incident, an association. 
Everyone has seen a Japanese picture of a single spray of blossoms, 
nothing more. We want an entire composition ; he is satisfied with 
one touch. It is perhaps from the same feeling that the Japanese 
legends find their most appropriate expression in pictures and carvings, 
rather than in written stories. ballads, or epics. Thus Chokwaro and 
his mule are symbolised far better, as the incarnations of wise renuncia- 
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tion and opportune surprise, in a single representation of the good 
Sennin and his Koma, than in many stanzas of a narrative poem. The 
pictures and prints of Japan, culminating in the masterpieces of 
Hokusai, are well known ; but the carvings are not so widely under- 
stood. The Japanese are great on the decoration of every detail about 
them. A tobacco pouch is to them the irresistible opportunity for a 
week’s carving, and a chance piece of ivory the nucleus for anepic. The 
carvings are of many different kinds. Mention need only be made of 
the two shown in the cuts, the Tsuba (Figs. I., IV., and VI.) and the 
Netsuké (Figs. II., ITI., V., and VII.-XII.). 

The Tsuba was the hilt of the Japanese sword. It was a flat 
circular disc. Through the oblong centre hole passed the sword, which 
was tightly fastened to the Tsuba. ‘Through a small side hole passed a 
dagger kept as a resource in case suicide should ever become imperative. 
The Japanese warrior fought with a sword in each hand, and when 
the Europeanisation of Japan led to the sudden laying aside of the 
two swords for the rifle, all the sword mountings, hilts, handles, and 
blades, were rendered useless, and soon brought on to the market by 
the foreigners’ rapacious demand for art objects and the natives’ pro- 
portionate greed for the ready cash of the stranger. 

The Netsuké can roughly be translated as a Fob or Toggle. The 
word is pronounced almost in two syllables, by slurring over the u, and 
it sounds to my ear very much like the name of the German philosopher, 
Nietschke. The Netsuké has two string holes through which the 
ends of a silk or cloth purse or pouch can be passed. It then serves to 
keep the purse or other article from being lost by slipping through the 
belt. 

A serious collector nowadays specialises either in the Tsuba or 
Netsuké, or in some other single line of carving. The collection of 
Mr. A. C. Vroman, of Pasadena, California, is the largest and one of the 
three finest in the States devoted wholly to the Netsuké, and it was his 
generous permission to me to browse in a leisurely manner among his 
treasures, as well as his loan of many books related to Japanese carvings, 
that brought to my notice the part Go played in them. The average 
modern carving is very hastily made to sell to the traveller,.and it has 
no historic value. Carvings of age and of intrinsic merit, like those 
Mr. Vroman has patiently collected, give a real measure of the import- 
ance of Go in the legends. Of two thousand five hundred pieces in his 
collection, fifteen introduce Go or the Go-ban (or board) on which the 
game is played. A similar proportion of about one in every two hundred 
would probably hold in other collections, from which I have seen 
reproductions. This may not impress the reader as a large fraction of 
one per cent. even! But he must remember that board games do not 
usually figure very largely in daily life, and that the proportion of 
pictures illustrative of chess in the National Gallery would doubtless 
be very much smaller. 

While speaking of Japanese Go, or Japanses legends, or, indeed, of 
anything Japanese, it must not be forgotten that we are probably 
speaking only of a particular case of a matter really Chinese in origin. 
Ultimately everything in Japan, down to the people themselves, can be 
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traced back to China’; but the Japanese interpretation is so individual- 
istic that we are perfectly justified in dealing with it quite separately 
from its Chinese origin. The Japanese are very serious people, with 
great integrity of national and individual purpose ; yet their mode of 
expression is fantastic and humorous in the extreme. The combination 
is a remarkable one, but Japanese art owes to it its great popularity in 
other countries. It seems to me something as though Gilbert and 
Sullivan had originally written the Homeric Epics as one of their 
comic operas, or rather as though Gilbert alone had written and 
illustrated them in the manner of his Bab Ballads. 

Legends, the world over, originate in trying to find explanations 
for events or phenomena whose real origins are unknown or have been 
forgotten. These first stories lead to the development of a taste for 
folk-lore among a people, which gradually passes from the invention of 
fictions about the unknown to the embroidering of events partly known 
or partly-remembered. Stories about the creation of the world or 
about the rainbow invariably precede the tales of heroes and sages. 
Never does folk-lore quite catch up to the present day. If we can 
- read all we want about King Edward and the Wright Brothers in the 
daily paper, there is no object in thinking up heroic deeds to attribute 
to them : such inventions would be ridiculously out of the place or super- 
fluous. But we can embellish Charlemagne to our heart’s content ; 
hundreds have done it before us. 

So with Go, we shall seek out first its origin to illustrate. In 
reality, its origin is quite lost, as are the beginnings of European chess. 
This much is known—that it came from China: Legend asks for no 
more as a starting point. 

Would you think in looking at the Tsuba shown in Fig. I. that 
you were witnessing the cause of Go’s being about to be carried across 
to Japan, its new dominions? The event 1s associated with the 
Japanese efforts in the eighth century to discover the secrets of the 
Chinese Calendar. Several Japanese spies were sent to China for this 
laudable purpose. You can read about them in Joly (of. cit., pp. 2, 
169, &c.). First Abe no Nakamaro, a famous precocious poet, was sent 
over at the promising age of 16 years, in A.D. 716. Unfortunately the 
Emperor suspected his seeming innocence. He invited him to a dinner 
on the top story of a lofty Pagoda, and on some pretext left him there, 
removing the stairs, so that the poet starved to death. The Japanese 
are firm believers in ghosts, and there is no question that this eight- 
century Ugolino made the most of his opportunities about the palace 
as a ghost. Though we are not told so, it would appear that his 
intangibility did not interfere with his becoming an expert Go player. 

At any rate, a little later (A.D. 754) Kibidaijin, another Japanese 
emissary, came in quest of the wonderful Calendar. He, too, was 
suspected, and submitted to various trials. One was for him to piece 
together the jumbled letters of a classical inscription purposely mixed 
up to puzzle him. On this occasion a friendly spider helped him, 
running from character to character in proper sequence. The chess- 
player would sometimes be glad of such a spider’s help in deciphering 
some refractory Knight’s tour. 
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‘‘ A more trying ordeal,’’ continues Joly, ‘‘ was yet in store for him, 
the Emperor inviting him to play a game of Go, of the rules of which 
he was ignorant, the stakes being the secrets of the Calendar against 
his own head. His antagonist, one of the ministers, was helped by a 
clever wife, but legend makes the ghost of Abe no Nakamaro stand by 
Kibidaijin’s side and guide his hand until the game ended with a win 
of one piece for him. His opponent’s wife swallowed this piece, making 
the game appear a draw ; but on counting the stones it was found that 
one was missing, and with the aid of a magic mirror it was shown in 
the woman’s body. ‘The Emperor ordered her execution, but on 
Kibidaijin’s entreaties he ccnsented to let her live. However, a plot 
was being hatched to kill Kibidaijin, and he would have been murdered 
but for this woman, who showed him her gratitude by warning him 
and helping him to escape.’ 

One wonders that the ghost did not warn him, as it was so helpful. 
At any rate, Kibidaijin made his way back to Japan with the knowledge 
of the art of embroidery, the Kata-kana syllabary, the musical instru- 
ment called Biwa, and last, but not least, the game of Go. The Calendar 
however he had not obtained. He died in 775 at the age of 83. 

The Tsuba (Fig. I.), which is from the Garbutt collection, will now 
be readily understood. Kibidaijin and the minister are at play,watched 
by the Einperor. I have not detected the ghost, but perhaps it was 
invisible. : 

In spite of being so complex a game, Go appears to have been 
relished by the ladies. We have just seen how the minister’s wife 
played his game for him, for I do not ae her help was limited to 
swallowing the last stone. 

Another instance of women’s playing at Go is related in Murray’s 
Guide to Japan (2nd ed.). It is said incidentally there that Ippen, 
a Buddhist priest, who founded the Jishu sect in 1275, once saw two 
ladies of his household playing Go, and as he watched them they took 
the form of two snakes with the heads of witches. 

This is one of those typically Japanese incidents which are so apt 
to puzzle us outsiders, who do not see any meaning init. The Japanese, 
by a single scene of this sort in a picture, catch the entire moral of the 
tale. : 

As it happens, I found an almost identical story in Gordon Smith’s 
Ancient Tales of Japan (London, 1908, pp. 75 segq.), which seems 
to explain it. Very possibly it is the same story, with Japanese names 
instead of the Chinese originals. The story is called ““ Kato Sayemon.”’ 
It tells how a successful Knight of that name, who thought his whole 
household was at peace, once chanced to look into his house from the 
garden, while two of the ladies were playing Go. 

‘‘ What struck him most was that they appeared perfectly happy 
and contented in each other’s society. While Sayemon looked, how- 
ever, their hair seemed to rear up from behind in the shapes of snakes, 
which fought desperately. This filled him with fear.”’ 

After this revelation of the hypocrisy which surrounded him, 
Sayemon quickly disappeared, giving himself up to the practice of 
Buddhism. 
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On the whole, however, Go is not a game for women, or for any 
but the deepest intellects. It is essentially a game for sages, for 
Sennins. The Sennin is an old man who, through his behaviour and 
through his consumption of much medicine, attains complete know- 
ledge and immortality. Eventually he is gathered to his fathers 
without enduring real death. Naturally the formule of the medicines, 
or pills, as they are called, which lead to the Sennin state, are much 
sought after. I fear they have been lost. Many different prescriptions 
are now given in the books, but none of them are successful nowadays, 
it seems. There are rio more Sennins. 

In the good old times the woods and mountains were full of them, 
for they usually lived out of doors, like Chokwaro, who had the Koma in 
his gourd. 

Thus the story of EHishukukei is commonly represented on the 
netsukés by a man at the foot of a precipice, bowing to a group of 
Sennins (including Eishukukei) who are playing at Go above. The 
story is referred to in Japan currently, much as we would say, ‘‘ Mind 
your own business.”’ As told by Joly (op. cit., p. 61), it appears that 
Hishukukei was supposed to be a wizard, and was reputed to eat 
mother-of-pearl. Such a feat awoke the curiosity of the Emperor, 
who wanted to discover the whereabouts of the sage, so as to visit him. 
He at length found the sage’s son, and ordered him to go to Mount 
Kwa to hunt up his father. The son, when he reached the mountain, 
saw his father, seated on a rock upon a flooring of jewels, and 
shaded by.a purple cloud, playing Go with several other Sennins. 
He inquired who these were, and his father told him; then, repioving 
him for his interference, he sent him home. 

There are several minor anecdotes told of Go in connection with 
men of great wisdom, which I have not yet succeeded in tracing. One 
is the story of the man who taught his horse to play Go ; it is said that 
this is a version of the story of the Chinese Hanzan. 

Another tells of a man who played Go while being bled, but 
whether this is an instance of passionate attachment to the game or of 
stoical indifference to pain is uncertain. The latter explanation, 
making the sage a sort of Japanese Cato, seems the most reasonable. 

Many netsukés represent two Sennins playing at Go inside of an 
orange. See Figs. II.-III. from the Vroman collection. Sometimes 
the netsukés represent the sages stepping out from the fruit. I quote 
the story from Joly (op. cit., pp. 95-6), and I must leave its ulterior 
meaning to the readers to discover, as I cannot fathom it. It appears 
first in a novel by Hasegawa (1698). 

“In a garden grew an orange tree which bore very large fruits ; 
two oranges particularly were of such an abnormal size that they were 
left on the tree for a very long time, as curiosities, and they remained 
wonderfully fresh, showing no sign of decay. One day, however, the 
owner of the tree decided to cut down the fruit and to open them. As 
the oranges were split, two sages walked out of the fruit, and went to 
play Go upon a table which happened to be conveniently close. After 
a while, one of the sages pulled from his dress a dragon-shaped root, and 
all partook of this food ; then calling for water, the old man drank 
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some, and spat it on the ground, where it resolved itself into a dragon, 
which carried the four to heaven in a cloud.” 

Another legend, more intelligible to our Western ears, is told by 
Gordon Smith of a cherry tree (op. cit., pp. 326, seg). He calls it the 
Chessboard Tree, misusing the word Chess for Go, like so many other 
writers. The hero, as in Smith’s previous legend, is called Sayemon. 
He was noted for his bravery as a soldier, his abominable Go, and his 
bad temper and violence when he lost. ‘All who won from him he 
struck in the face with a heavy iron fan. To be invited to play Go 
with their lord was what all his bold samurai dreaded most. At last 
it was agreed among them that sooner than suffer the gross indignity of 
being struck by him when they won they would let him win. After all, 
it did not much matter, there being no money on the game. Thus 
Sayemon’ Ss game grew worse and worse, for he never learned anything ; 
yet, in his conceit, he thought he was better than anybody.” 

The story proceeds at too great length to quote. Finally one 
of his most faithful retainers, Ukon, decided to give his master a lesson. 
He is asked to play one day on a special occasion, when Sayemon 
especially wished the glory of winning. To irritate his master as much 
as possible, Ukon began playing the white stones, belonging to the best 
player, without giving any explanation; and what was worse he 
justified his choice by winning one game after another. Sayemon’s 
wrath increased steadily, until it burst forth quite out of all control. 

Then comes the climax of the legend. Sayemon drew his sword 
to punish the insolent Ukon, but the latter tearing open his clothes 
revealed an enormous wound, which he had inflicted upon himself, 
previous to beginning the game. He explained that he had thus 
committed suicide, so as to teach his master a lesson he would never 
forget. A great revulsion of feeling passed over Sayemon, as he under- 
stood his own narrowness and his warrior’s magnanimity ; and when 
Ukon died he caused him to be buried in his own garden, and he buried 
the Go-board with him. From that time on Sayemon was a model 
master. | 

Soon after Ukon’s death, a cherry tree sprang up from the grave, 
and on each anniversary of the fateful day Ukon’s ghost appeared 
beneath it. Most marvellous of all, however, was the fact that the bark 
on its trunk cracked precisely in the size and shape of a Go-board. 
This doubtless helped to keep Sayemon virtuous by reminding him of 
the fatal games Ukon had won from him. 

This last story has led us momentarily away from the Sennins. 
We come back to them in the tale of Luwen. He was an old man who 
fell asleep while watching the Sennins playing at Go in the mountains, 
and woke up after several centuries (Joly : op. ctt., p. 218). Fig. IV., 
from the Joly collection, is a Tsuba representing Luwen looking on at 
the game of the Sennins. 

The legend of Luwen has attracted a great deal of attention as 
being one of a group of “‘ Rip Van Winkle” tales. There are several 
other such tales, in which Go and the Sennins do not figure, but the 
very presence of the old mountain men playing a game in Luwen’s 
adventure makes it the most interesting of the series to the student 
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of Washington Irving. The story is a Chinese origin, and I will quote 
the Chinese version from W. F. Mayer’s Chinese Reader's Manual 
(Shanghai, 1874, p. 239). ¥ a 

“Wang Chih was one of the patriarchs of the Taoist sect. It is 
recorded of him that he flourished under the Tsin dynasty, and having 
wandered in the mountains of Ku Chow to gather firewood he entered 
a grotto in which some aged men were seated intent upon a game at 
chess [Again !]._ He laid down his axe and looked on at their game, 
in the course of which one of the old men handed to him a thing in shape 
and size like a date-stone, telling him to put it in his mouth. No 
sooner had he tasted it than he ‘ became oblivious of hunger and 
thirst.’ After some time had elapsed one of the players said: ‘It is 
a long time since you came‘here ; you should go home now!’ Where- 
upon Wang Chih, proceeding to pick up his axe, found that its handle 
had mouldered into dust. On repairing to his home he found that 
centuries had passed since the time when he had left it for the mountains 
and that no vestige of his kinsfolk remained. Retiring to a retreat 
among the hills, he devoted himself to the rites of Taoism, and finally 
attained to immortality.” | 

The translation, perhaps unconsciously, seems almost to have 
emphasized the similarities between the narrative and that of Rip Van 
Winkle. This was probably inevitable for anyone translating for 
an English-speaking audience. Mr. J. G. White writes me that he 
remembers another English version of this legend, under the title, 
‘The old Bamboo Cutter’s Story ’’ ; but neither he nor I have traced 
it. It is doubtless an extension of Mayer’s outline, printed in one of 
the many volumes of Oriental folk-lore; and we may hazard the 
surmise that in it the likeness to Rip Van Winkle was even more strongly 
developed. It is quite impossible that Washington Irving should have 
known these legends, as he wrote his famous tale some years before. 
Perry or Harris were sent to Japan, in 1852-3; and the folk-lore of 
China was, I believe, quarried out ever later than that of Japan. 
Indeed, in a note to Rip Van Winkle he intimates that the story was 
suggested, if at all, by the story of the Emperor Barbarossa. Anyway 
the coincidence is an interesting one. Not the least curious part 1s 
that in the American story the spirits of the old Dutch navigators are 
playing at bowls—a conception suggested by the violent thunder 
storms of our Catskill mountains ; while in the Japanese legend they 
are playing Go, typical of sages and recluses, whom one would expect 
to find in a mountainous region. ‘The reader, who is interested in these 
Japanese predecessors of Rip Van Winkle, will find more about them in 
W. Anderson’s Japanese and Chinese Paintings in the British 
Museum (London, 1886, pp. 107, seqq). 

We have seen how the game of Go Is associated in these tales with 
worthy Sennins. Fig. V. shows two of them, quite disconnected from 
any definite legend, so far as I know. When not directly connected 
with the sages, it is played by men of thought, like the self-sacrificing 
warrior who gave Sayemon his fateful lesson. 

The board itself, the Go-ban, on the other hand, figures entirely 
in stirring tales of the warriors. Just as Rip Van Winkle had his 
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parallels in the stories of Luwen and Wang Chih, so the European 
warriors who defended themselves with convenient chess-boards find 
themselves anticipated by: Tadanobu. This warrior, being betrayed 
and surrounded in his tent, defended himself lustily with a heavy Go 
table. He slew enough of his antagonists to make good his escape. 
Ever afterwards he was called Go-ban Tadanobu. He is a favourite 
subject for the carvers, having been through no end of other adventures. 
He appears in the Tsuba (Fig. VI.) from the Trower collection, and in 
two of Mr. Vroman’s netsukés (Figs. VII.-VIII.). | . 

There is a tragic story told of Oguri Hangwan. One of the 
Japanese ballads containing it is given in full in the Appendix to 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Kokoro (Boston, 1896, pp. 354, seqqg). He was 
another famous warrior, who fell in love with a lady in a distant part of 
the kingdom, from hearing her praises told. After considerable 
difficulty he reached her house, and, having right speedily won her 
hand, he lost no time in getting up a feast and making her his wife. Her 
father was absent at the time, which facilitated matters; but on his 
return waxed terribly angry, and determined to poison his new son-in- 
law. Like Abe no Nakamaro, he was lured into a trap on the pretext of 
a feast. To disarm his suspicions completely, the feast was punctuated 
with performances of one kind or another by each guest. When Oguri 
Hangwan’s turn came he summoned his horse, Onikage, from the 
stables. This charger would allow no.one else to touch it, but under 
his guidance was docile in the performance of the most remarkable 
feats. On the present occasion, Oguri Hangwan delighted the other 
diners by riding all over the furniture, on top of a screen, and else- 
where. ‘‘ Then a chessboard being set out, he rode upon it, making 
the horse rightly set his hoof upon the squares of the chessboard as he 
rode.’ After this crowning feat he was poisoned, to the deep chagrin 
of the lady.. Fortunately he came back to life in a later chapter, and 
lived to achieve island-wide renown. _ 

The feat of riding a prancing horse about on the diminutive squares 
of the Go-ban has appealed greatly to the carvers in wood, ivory, and 
the different metals of which the netsukés are made, and they have 
chosen it from his other numerous achievements to typify the acme of 
equestrian skill. Four of Mr. Vroman’s netsukés, Figs, [X.—XII., show 
Onikage prancing on the Go-ban. They are perhaps the most typical 
in their humour of the strange characteristics of Japanese carving. To 
me they do not seem to make the exhibition at all a graceful one, but 
then the squares of the Go-ban are very small after all, and one must 
not ask too much. Lafcadio Hearn quite misses the extreme difficulty 
of the performance when he speaks of the table as a chess-board, with 
the large squares our boards frequently have. Incidentally the shape 
of the Go-ban is worth nothing, more like a chunky little footstool on 
four legs than any Occidental type of chess-board. A:good weapon, 
this, for the warrior, compared to our crude, flat square planks. 

ALAIN C. WHITE. 
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OBITUARY. 
Sir GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 


@T is with deep regret, which will be shared by all chess players, 
particularly members of the City of London Chess Club, that 
we record the death of Sir George Newnes, Bart., who passed 
away on June oth, at his residence, Hollerday House, Lynton, 

Devonshire. , 

Sir George took a wide interest in life, his recreations including 
chess, golf, yachting, tennis, travel, motoring, and cricket, but of all 
these pleasures chess probably held the warmest place in his affections. 
For twenty-five years he supported the game most liberally. It was 
owing to his generous financial contributions that the famous British 
Chess Club became such a potent factor in advancing the best interests 
of the game. He was elected its president, and as Mr. Hoffer truly 
says in the Field of June rith :— 

It is no secret that through his instrumentality, the splendid 
house in King’s Street, Covent Garden, was made available for the 
club, where the best talent foregathered. The Universities played 
their annual matches at the club, with due eclat. Many interesting 
events took place under the auspices of Sir George, the annual 
visits to the Pairs Cercle des Echecs, tournaments, correspondence 
matches with Liverpool and St. Petersburg, and he provided the 
stakes for a match between Dr. Lasker and Blackburne, Teichmann 
and Mieses, and other events too numerous to mention. He 
became the leading spirit of the British Chess Association, and 
gave the splendid amateur challenge cup now in the custody of the 
City of London Chess Club ; also the trophy for the Anglo-American 
cable matches, which were started at the British Chess Club, and 
are now controlled by the City Club. 

Sir George Newnes took a very deep interest in the London Inter- 
national Tournament of 1899.. He was president of the organising 
committee, and contributed £200 to the funds—{100 as president of 
the City of London Chess Club, which he joined in 1884, and {100 as 
president of the British Chess Club. 

His interest in chess was strongly sustained until some two years 
ago, when he practically retired from public life, owing to ill-health, 
and finally succumbed to diabetes. 

He was born at Matlock Bath, Derbyshire, on March 13th, 1851. 
His father was a Nonconformist minister, who was stationed for some 
years in Yorkshire ; indeed, the earliest of the school days of young 
Newnes were passed near Halifax, and he spent some time at Silcoates 
School, Wakefield, later completing his education at Shirland Hall, 
Birmingham, and the City of London School. 

On reaching manhood he married, and settled in Manchester, in 
which city his love for chess was doubtless fostered, as we find that in 
the early seventies he was hon. secretary of the Manchester Chess 
Club, for which he played in matches, and, we believe, never lost a game. 
He played in the big match Lancashire v. Yorkshire, at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Leeds, in 1883, opposing and defeating the late Mr. H. 
Glaser, of Bradford. The next time we saw him was at the match 
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North v. South of England, played at the Portman Rooms, London, 
April 7th, 1894, when 108 boards were engaged. He was chairman of 
the Southern Committee, and after the match entertained the whole 
company and many distinguished chess visitors and friends to dinner, 
at which he presided. In a characteristically humorous speech of 
hearty welcome he described the match as the greatest ‘“‘show’”’ he 
had ever seen, and, referring to the number of boards, said he had 
planned a magazine article to be entitled ‘“‘ Five Miles of Chess: by 
one who had done it.”’ 

As is well known, prosperity in life came to Sir George Newnes 
long before the late Mr. Gladstone conferred on him the honour of a 
baronetcy, and came through his business as a publisher. 

The records of the lives of those who have risen to fame b 
commerce have no more interesting story than the career of Sir George 
Newnes, whose 71t Bits, the first number of which appeared on October 
22nd, 1881, is generally credited with being his first venture in the 
publishing world. This, however, is not quite in accordance with 
actual fact, as our readers may learn by reference to an interesting 
article entitled ‘‘ The true story of T1¢ Bits,’’ which Mr. Peter Keary, for 
many years associated with Sir George Newnes in business, contributed 
to the issue of M.A.P. for June 18th, and from which we take the 
appended extracts, with our acknowledgments :— 

Tit Bits was not his first publication. For a twelvemonth before the first 
number of Tit Bits appeared, he published what was then commonly known as 
‘“ broadsides.”’ Manchester was going mad with enthusiasm over the projected 
ship canal. Newnes got a Liverpool artist, Harold Furniss, who died a day 
before him, the editor of the Liverpool Wasp, to draw some pictures showing the 
decadence of Liverpool and the glory of Manchester. 

These things were printed by the Manchester Guardian, and for quite a time 
sold like wildfire. Newnes made hundreds of pounds by them. 

It was with this money he was able to start on the adventure of T7t Bits. 
Reading, one day about this time, in the Manchester Evening News, a paragraph 
telling how, in America, a train had started off, down-hill, with a little child on 
the engine—she having, possibly, got fooling around with the handles—and how 
the father had jumped on to the last carriage as it was getting under way, and 
had then handed over hand until he had brought the train to a stop, and saved his 
child—it was no wonder such a story should have appealed to an imaginative man, 
and set his brain at work. 

This ‘‘ tit-bit ’’ of news kept in the man’s brain for hours—only hours. He 
took it to bed with him and he woke up with it. And the next morning he went 
round, hat in hand, to several small printers in Manchester asking, unavailing, if 
they would bring out a paper for him, keeping to himself all the time the precious 
possession of the title. 

He spent the day in chasing for a publisher, and towards evening took the big 
and last despondent chance of going to the Manchester Guardian. 

One of the partners of Taylor, Garnett, Evans, & Co. took on the venture. 

They published the first number of T7¢ Bits. 

Forty thousand copies were printed. Twenty thousand were sold. 

It is quite untrue, as the daily papers recently stated, that the first printing 
order was five thousand. It is equally untrue that George Newnes then 
endeavoured to sell any portion of Tit Bits, or ever seriously entertained any 
offer for its purchase. And again, it is untrue, as The Daily Telegraph asserts, that 
Newnes was offered £16,000 when it was six weeks, and £30,000 when it was six 
months old. 

The plain fact is this : when Tit Bits was half a year old, Newnes was 
apparently hopelessly in debt, because he had to pay bills almost on sight, and give 
three months’ credit for debts owing. But I think this was then the most 
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interesting time of his life. He was a humourist, and being also one of the most 
cute business men of his time, as many of those who had dealings with him can 
testify, he could and did play a waiting game. 

He knew he had £10,000 a year then in sight. Indeed when, shortly after, 
Tit Bits moved from Manchester to London, this one paper, firmly established 
was worth to him, and he drew from it, £25,000 each twelvemonth. 

Mr. Keary tells how the idea of 71t Bits was unsuccessfully pirated, 
and in speaking of the cheracter of Newnes says :— 

He had colossal common sense; he made a paper to amuse and interest 
himself, with the knowledge firmly rooted in his mind that there were millions 
who were as simple and as perceptive ashe . . . He was aman of the most 
strict integrity. . . . The Saturday Review, in an article on January 11th, 
1908, struck, I think, the right note with regard tohim. It gave Newnes the great 
credit that should be his due. It said that he altered the whole aspect of British 
journalism. 

And he altered it for the better.’ 

In concluding this notice, we cannot do better than again quote 
Mr. Hoffer, who for many years enjoyed the confidence of Sir George 
Newnes in most matters pertaining to chess. Mr. Hoffer says :— 

Those who had the privilege of an intimate acquaintance knew that, in spite 
of an outward appearance of sturdiness, the germs of an incurable disease had 
been diagnosed, and this was the secret of his withdrawal from public life, which he 
so ardently loved. In social intercourse, Sir George exercised a captivating 
charm. The surroundings in his domestic circle revealed the tastes of an English 
gentleman of culture and intellectual pursuits. 

A chief feature in his character was an unostentatious generosity and a 
staunch attachment to old friends—chiefly those who were left behind in life’s 
race. Many of the sports he loved have suffered locally since his retirement, but 
none so much as chess, into which he infused the healthy energy which charac- 
terised all his undertakings. 


For the opportunity of presenting to our readers the fine portrait 
which forms our frontispiece, our thanks are due to the kindness of 
Mr. J. Walter Russell, hon. secretary of the City of London Chess Club, 
who informs us that Sir George Newnes became a member of the City 
Club on May 26th, 1884. He was president from 1808 till 1907, when 
he retired in favour of Mr. H. schwege, and was elected a life member 
and vice-president of the club’ In the year 1905 Sir George contributed 
the sum of £60 to the prize fund of a national tournament promoted 
by the City of London Chess Club. 


Australian chess recently suffered great loss by the retirement ot Mr. 
Thos. Harlin from the chess editorship of the. Australasian, atter an 
uninterrupted : service of twenty-six years, and the sudden death of 
his successor in the editorial chair, Mr. J. G. Witton, whose portrait 
we give on the next page. 

John George Witton, who died on April 26th, after an illness of a few 
days only, was born at Hobart, Tasmania, on Jan. 24th, 1852. He was 
taught chess in 1806, by Mr. John Thornburn, a Scottish amateur then 
residing in Hobart. He soon became one cf the best players in Tasmania, 
and was regarded as the champion of the island. His interest in the 
literary and analytical side of the game was also strongly aroused, and for 
some years subsequent to 1872 he contributed regularly to the chess 
column of the Launceston Weekly Examiner. In 1874 he formed one of 
a youthful and enthusiastic literary coterte of four who conducted a 
magazine entitled The Quadrilateral. To the pages of this publication 
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young Witton was a prolific contributor, in addition to conducting its 
chess column. From the 7th July, 1877, till April, 1882, Mr. Witton 
conducted the chess department in the Yasmanian Mail. During 
this period his interest was more keenly aroused in _ problems, 
and he contributed examples of his skill as a composer to many 
Australian papers. In the year 1883 a serious illness led to Mr. Witton 
settling in Melbourne, Victoria. During the latter months of that 
year he took a prominent part in helping to found the Victorian Chess 
Club, of which he was elected vice-president, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until 1891, when the club ceased to exist. In 1884 he 
won the chief prize in the first Handicap Tourney from a large company 
of competitors. The year following he won a silver cup offered for 
competition by the president of the club. From 1884—with the 
exception of the years 1894, 5, 
and 6—he played reeuladg for 
Victoriain the telegraph matches 
between that State and New 
South Wales. In all Mr.Witton 
played 14 games, winning 5, 
drawing 5, and losing 4. In 1887 
Mr. Witton, together with 
Messrs. F. K. Esling, W.Tullidge, 
and J. E. Crewe, represented 
Victoria in the first Australian 
Chess Congress at Adelaide. | 
Chief honours were won by Mr. 
H. Charlick. 

Mr.Witton acted as joint hon. 
secretary with Mr. T. Harlin for 
the committee of the second 
Australian Chess Congress, held 
at Melbourne in 1888, won by «+ 
W. Crane, Jun., but did not take 
part in the play. After the 
cessation of the Victorian Chess 
Club, in 1891, Mr. Witton joined 

Mr. J. G. WITTon. the Melbourne Chess Club, and 
Photo by A. Marks & Co., Melbourne. served on its committee for 
many years. In 1891 he played in the tourney for the champion- 
ship of Victoria, tieing for third place with the late R. L. Hodgson 
(F. K. Esling being first and C. H. Brocklebank second). In the 
following year he again finished ex equo with Mr. Hodgson for third 
position (F. K. Esling being again first and W. Tullidge second). In 
1899 he tied for the third place with three others players, and in the 
1904 contest was second to C. G. M. Watson. From the formation of 
the Melbourne Association, in 1902, Mr. Witton played for the 
Melbourne Chess Club in 10 matches against the combined clubs of the 
Association, winning g games and drawing one. In the matches 
Australian Natives v. Elsewhere Born, playing for the first named, he 
contested four games, all being drawn. He composed (1877-1884) 
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about 50 problems, chiefly two and three movers, but only entered in 
two tourneys—that of the Tasmanian, and one promoted by the Lrverpool 
Courier, but without success in either competition. He acted as judge 
in the Melbourne Congress Centennial Problem Tourney, also in three 
Problem Tourneys of the Melbourne Leader, and in one of the Western 
Mail, Western Australia. From 1884 to 1900 Mr. Witton was 
associated with the late Mr. Andrew Burns in the chess editorship of 
the Melbourne Leader, giving attention to the problem department, 
annotating many games, and writing reviews and notices, finally 
succeeding Mr. Burns, in August, 1900. from which date greater 
prominence was given to problems, several tourneys being successfully 
carried through—one, an international one, attracting 200 entries, and 
proving a great success. Mr. Witton possessed the poetic faculty in 
marked degree, and at times turned his lyric gifts towards chess. I,ater 
‘we hope to present some examples of his poetic efforts. 

An almost fatal illness deprived chess of his services during nearly 
the whole of 1908, and now comes the sad news of his death. Had his 
life been prolonged, with sufficient health and leisure, he would 
certainly have continued to help to advance the cause of the Royal 
game in the British Oversea Dominions of Australasia. 


A CHESS PUN. 


I may, perhaps, be permitted a brief reference to Mr. Alain C. 
White’s note in the April B.C.M., in order to justify Mr. Cyrus T. 
Brady, one of whose literary crimes was that he had allowed a German 
Knight in the reign of Barbarossa to use the term Knight as the name 
of one of the chessmen, when the Judges, and in particular Mark 
Twain, knew that the modern German name for that piece is Springer, 
““Jumper.” I can only suppose that Mr. Brady was so weary of his 
cross-examination that he had not the energy left to turn the tables upon 
his tormentors. For he was absolutely correct in his use of the word. 
The only name for the Knight in all the German dialects down to the 
end of the 16th century was the word which appears in Modern German 
as Ritter, ““ Knight :—Mid. High Ger. riter, Mid. Low Ger. ridder. The 
earliest instance of Springer that I have been able to discover occurs 
in Gustavus Selenus (1616) where the piece is depicted as a Knight on 
horseback and named “ Reuter, Ritter, oder Sprenger.” 

H. J. R. Murray. 


—— pS 


“B.C.M.” CORRESPONDENCE TOURNEY. 


We have to report to our conipetitors who are anxiously waiting 
to start play in the finals, that one game, Penyer v. Matthews, is still 
unfinished. Nearly 90 moves have been made, but the position is 
such that we think we may safely forecast that the end will be reached 
in a few more days. Immediately a conclusion is reached we shall 
communicate with each player in the finals by post. 
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SELECTED .END-GAME STUDIES. 

Solutions to the May positions were received from Mr. W. H. 8. 
Monck (Dublin), Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract), Mr. J. S. Pagan 
(Braendam), ‘‘ Picardy”? (Croydon), Mr. D. M. Liddell (Grasselli, 
U.S.A.), and Mr. A. P. T. Kerr (Four Oaks). Mr. Pagan also sent 
solutions of the April positions too late for acknowledgment. 

Position LXVIII.—By Greco.— i at K Kt 4, fz at Q Ra, ) 
K B 4, @ at K Ktsq, # atK B 2, @ at K B 3, § at K Kt 2, 
K R 2. White to play and draw. 

Solution :—1 R—R 8 ch, R—Bsq; 2RxXRch, KXR; 3 B—R6, 
K—B 2; 4 BxP, and draws. Or, of course, 3.., PB is no better 
for Black. A useful position, which, in actual play, White might easily 
resign as hopeless. Mr. Liddell writes :—‘‘ Considering the simplicity 
of the analysis, I found the solution astonishingly difficult to find.” 

Position LXIX.— at QO Kt 3, =| at Q sq, & at O Kt 7, 
QB 7, q@ at K Kt sq, E at K B sq, 4 atK B7, K Kt 7. White 
to play and win. This occurred in a game between Walbrodt (White) 
and Zinkl (Black), at the Leipzig Tournament of 1894, and actually 
ended as a draw. 

Solution.—1 P—B 8 (Q), P—B 8 (Q) ! (a) ; 2 Q—Kt 4 ch, K—R sq 
(6) ; 3 Q—R 3 ch (the move that Walbrodt did not find), K—Kt 2! (c) ; 
4 R—Q 7 ch, R—B 2 (d); 5 Q—Kt 4 ch, K—R 2 (e); 6 Q—K 4 ch, 
K—Kt 2; 7 P—Kt 8 (Q), P—Kt 8 (Q) ; 8 Q (Kt 8)—K 5 ch, Q—B 3! 
9QxQch, KxQ; 10 Q—B 4 ch, takes the Queen, and mates in a few 
moves. 

(a) ....P—Kt8(Q); 2QxRch, KxQ; 3 P—Kt 8 (Q) ch, K— 
Kt2; 4Q—R7ch; and5 RxQ. 

(6) ....K—B2; 3 R—Q7 ch, and soon mates. 

(c) ....K—Ktsq; 4 RxQ, PxXR (Q); 5 QxQ, RxQ; 6 P— 
Kt 8 (Q)ch. This check is important, as otherwise Black could play 
R—Kt 8 ch! 

(d@) ....K—Kt3; 5 Q—R7chor K—B3; 5 R—Q6ch. 

(e) ....K—R 3; 6 R—Q 6 ch, R—B 3; 7 RXR ch, QXxR; 
8 P—Kt 8 (Q). 

An even position in itself, but the move is just enough to turn it in 
White's favour. No one sends the solution exactly as given above. 
Instead of the simple move 6 Q—K 4 ch, the usual play given was to 
Queen the Knight’s Pawn, perhaps after some other check, and leave 
Black to win the new Queen. Black dare not do this, but goes on 
checking until at length White gets into safety. 

We award the prizes to Mr. H. A. Burton and “ Picardy.” (Will 
the latter kindly send his address ?) 

Mr. Monck’s solution of No. LXIX. was as good as any, but he 
does not send any of No. LXVIII. 

COMPANION SQUARES.—The solution given last month of No. 
LXVII. seems to have been ‘received with much interest. The principle 
involved occurs in some cases when two pieces, manceuvring against 
each other, must, to obtain the best result, play to squares determined 
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by the last move of the enemy. The ordinary opposition of the Kings 
is a simple case, but more complicated examples are very rare. The 
great difficulty of solution in these cases is that the correct moves have 
no bearing at first sight on the necessities of the position. The principle 
may be called that of ‘Companion Squares.” Mr. Kerr in this con- 
nection writes :—‘‘ The second position beat me utterly, and the 
method of solving it is something of a revelation. Are there any 
instances of such a manceuvre in actual play ?”’ 

We offer one or two book prizes, according to the number of 
solutions received, for the best solutions of the following positions. 
They should be marked “ Chess,” and received by Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 
62, Acre Lane, London, S.W., not later than August roth, rgro. 


Position LXXII. Position LXITI. 
BLACK. 


WL WIL W7 WY), lll) WEL, WIL 4 
pw my” unl ”™ ny Ng Pid! 
4 4 Yj Vim gy NY 4 Y, Wp Vy n 

hy Yi My y, , ttt = AEA ee oH. 
1 “wy, CY) Uy, ‘wy Un Yd: Cepay, «| 
ye WMA yyy yey yp Wiley Sill 
COG Sf bp Z % My YL hn 
fe G : “Ut “yp 1; / Wi 
Yj, ‘yy YY YU jy, wy Vi, WY 4 Wilde Wl Wig 
UG eg NN yy iy Vi GY 
", yy Ss ~ iy ¥ WY tse ares, 2 ae WE y 4S up / 
Yaa; Ges; WSS hy ; CH: 3 Vili : , Uhl: Wied’ 
Whig tly YY, AY Lupa YD Yep iy YLLE 
Gls ey Ate OHYy, ; Gp Co Z LAY at, gy 
WHITE. WHITE. 
White to play. What result ? White to play. What result ? 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


—-+ 


FRENCH DEFENCE.—GLEDHILL ATTACK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 
In Mr. Blake’s review of the new edition of ““ Chess Openings, Ancient 
and Modern,” there is an allusion which provides a fitting opportunity for a 
statement that is due from me to you and your readers. } 
Some time ago I promised to supply at an early date a further analysis of this 
opening, intending to employ the 6 Kt—Kt 5 variation, which Mr. Blake very 
properly describes as ‘‘new and comparatively untried.” But circumstances 
have changed. I have since found that the original and tried variation, 6 Kt— 
B 3, is still equal to its purpose—viz., to produce a sound and at the same time 
an open and interesting game in favour of White. As I have always suspected, I 
find that Mr. Cutler’s move, 7.., Q—R 4, is what ten or twelve years ago I had 
seen without difiiculty—powerless to stem the attack and effect a drawn position. 
I give below enough of the play to prove this, but I intend, with your permission, 
to lay before your readers a completely revised and corrected analysis of the 
opening. To facilitate this, may I ask that all who possess good illustrative 
games, &c., will kindly forward copies to me ? 
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1 P—K 4, P—K 3 ; 2 P—Q 4, P—Q 4; 3 Kt—Q B 3, Kt—-K B 3; 4 P—K ‘5, 
K Kt—Q2; 5 Q—Kt 4, P—Q B4; 6 Kt—B 3, Kt—Q B3; 7 B—K 3, Q-R4q;; 
8 P—OQ R 3! 

Now I knew this was the move I had formerly relied upon to defeat 
Black’s 7 Q—R 4, but on again trying it I saw that, though preventing Q—Kt 5, 
and the resulting drawn position after exchanges of Pawns, it allowed Kt—Kt 5, 
threatening to fork K and R. Castling seemed imperative, and that, in my 
blindness, I imagined would allow P—B 5, and the blocked position I was seeking 
to avoid, overlooking that the Kt, then really en prise, would have to move first ! 
After 8 P-—Q R 3, Black may still, of course, play P—B 5; but then White could 
Castle either side, and develop accordingly. If, instead, Black exchange Pawns, 
and either accept the proffered K P, or play Kt—B 4, White’s position becomes 
at once open and strong, and, in any case, it will be seen, I think, that if it be 
not unwise for the Black Q to move at all at this stage, Kt 3 is better than R 4. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Dacre Banks, via Leeds, 4th June, 1910. W. GLEDHILL. 


CHESS OPENINGS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 
DEAR SIR, 

Mr. J. H. Blake, in his review of Chess Openings : Ancient and Modern, 
in the June number of the B.C.M., apparently labours under a misapprehension, 
as it was not intended or expected that Mr. H. E. Atkins and himself should be 
regarded as wholly responsible for its production, and I regret if such has been 
the case. It is stated to be the fourth edition of a work upon the openings 
originally compiled by Mr. E. Freeborough, in conjunction with the Rev. C. E. 
Ranken, with the assistance and co-operation of Messrs. D. Y. Mills, H. E. Atkins, 
J. H. Blake, and other eminent analysts. As the first named have been dead 
some years, it was evident that the recent revision could not have been theirs, 
though Mr. Mills did revise an opening after the publication of the third 
edition, which was incorporated in the present one, and the same remark applies 
to Mr. Atkins. 

A strong demand, especially from the United States and the British Colonies, 
existed after the third edition had been exhausted, and Mr. Ranken offered to 
supervise the preparation of a fourth, but, owing to ill-health, he was unable to 
carry out his intention, and this caused delay. As a personal friend of the family 
of the late Mr. Freeborough, I wrote to several well-known analysts, who each 
kindly revised a particular opening, and I also undertook the work of correcting 
printer’s proofs, which cannot be hastily and efficiently done, and generally 
assisting in getting the book out. The Q P Opening, though including games in 
the Lasker-Tarrasch match, 1908, did not receive the space intended, as the 
gentleman to whom it was entrusted was unable (through business engagements) 
to deal with it as fully as he wished, and it was not thought desirable to further 
delay the publication of the entire work. 

The actual production, printing, revising proofs, rearranging, binding, 
publishing, &c., occupied considerable time, and although Mr. Blake points out 
some technical errors, they are, I believe, few and unimportant, and will be 
corrected. As regards general comments on the openings, I do not intend to 
reply to Mr. Blake’s criticisms, but will have the ground carefully gone over, so 
as to include, in an Addenda, any improvements suggested by himself or other 
experts. He admits that a particular variation may have a vogue for a time, then 
sink into disuse, and afterwards become rehabilitated, and it is therefore possible 
that some lines of play, now condemned by him, may again come into favour. 

As Mr. Blakes states, ‘‘ with all its imperfections, it remains the most com- 
plete English analytical work on the Openings,’”’ and to enlarge it, as he suggests, 
would involve considerable labour and increased cost, which might place it out of 
the reach of a large section of the chess public. It does not profess to compete 
with the ponderous German Handbuch, and those concerned in its revision did not 
attempt to compile a new work, but, taking that of Mr. Freeborough and Rev. 
C. E. Ranken’s as a basis, endeavoured to bring it into line with modern practice. 

Hull, June 27th, 1910. Yours faithfully, J. CRAKE. 


Yeq 7: 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


The Emigrant Cup of the Cornwall Association has been won this 
year by Mr. C. E. T. Jenkin, who recently defeated the holder, Rev. A. 
Baker, in a match of three games. 


The championship of the Cheltenham Club has been won by Mr. 
S. W. Billings, who, we believe, is also in the running in the current 
contest for the championship of Gloucestershire. 


Mr. W. H. Gundry has resigned the position of hon. secretary of 
the Devon County Association, and the duties are being undertaken by 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. G. W. Cutler, who consented to accept office on 
the unanimous request of the County Executive. 


In our report of the Manchester and District Chess League last 
month we fell into error in stating that the purse of gold (£8 10s.) was 
presented to Mr. H. Hartley, as a token of appreciation of his services. 
The recipient was Mr. J. T. Nicholls, and not Mr. Hartley, as we stated. 


An interesting impromptu contest of three games took place 
recently in Paris between M. D. Janowsky and the Dutch player, Dr. 
Esser. It appears that the latter wished to arrange a match with the 
French champion, to be contested at Amsterdam, but as he is competing 
for the international tournament at Hamburg, Janowsky declined the 
proposal. Of the three games played, Dr. Esser won the first 
(83 moves) and third (64 moves), both Ruy Lopez, and Janowsky won 
the second game, a Queen’s Pawn Game, in 42 moves. 


At the annual meeting of the Stockport Club, held May 11th, 
Mr. W. D. Barrow was elected president and Mr. W. B. Beckwith, 31, 
Lowfield Road, Stockport, was re-elected hon. secretary. During the 
season the club won the Cheshire Challenge Cup and the Silver King of 
the Manchester and District League. During the season 21 matches 
were contested ; 13 won, 3 drawn, and 5 lost. The first prize in the 
Winter Tourney was won by Mr. F. S. Cartwright. The club continues 
to meet at the County Restaurant, St. Petersgate, on Wednesdays, 
during the summer. ‘The first meeting of the next winter session will 
be on the first Saturday in October. 


Many provincial as well as Metropolitan chess players will be 
pleased to hear that arrangements have been inade at the well- 
appointed New Gallery Restaurant, 121a, Regent Street, London, to 
cater for chess players, the “ North Room” being, we understand, set 
apart for devotees of the game. T'rom the A/orning Post we gather 
that the initiative in the matter was taken by Mr. Gunsberg, and that 
the managing director of the company placed at his disposal a sum of 
money for the purpose of making the rooms a success. ‘The opening 
ceremony took place on June 15th, when a consultation game was 
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played by sides headed respectively by Mr. Gunsberg and Mr. J. H. 
Blackburne. Simultaneous exhibitions have also been given by Messrs. 
Blackburne, Gunsberg, Fenton, and Van Vliet. 


Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. G. FE. Panton, Lancashire County 
Tournament hon. secretary, we are enabled to publish the results of 
the competitions recently closed :— 

Class A (Championship, Gold Medal, and Dr. Hamilton’s Cup)— 
1st, Dr. H. Holmes (Liverpool) ; 2nd and 3rd, divided between Mr. 
W. Turner (Manchester) and Mr. V. L. Wahltuch (Manchester). Class 
B—tist, Mr. J. Lewis (Liverpool) ; 2nd, Mr. N. B. Holmes (Bury) ; 
3rd, Mr. A. H. Moorhouse (Burnley). Class C—r1st and 2nd divided 
between Mr. J. Edge (Iiverpool) and Mr. J. W. Maunder (Manchester) ; 
3rd, divided between Mr. R. Halstead (Burnley) and Mr. C. A. Lowe 
(Bury). Class D—1st, Mr. R. Smith (Atherton) ; 2nd, Mr. G. Mackereth 

(Manchester Southern) ; 3rd, Mr. R. Clegg (Burnley). 


Middlesex County Chess Association.—During the past season 
Middlesex, playing two matches by correspondence, drew with Norfolk 
and won against Hampshire. In the match with Norfolk the team of 
thirty players was drawn from twenty afhliated clubs; one game on 
each side was abandoned ; and Norfolk claimed four wins on time limit, 
but lost on the lewer boards advantage gained on the middle. In the 
match with Hampshire eighteen clubs furnished 50 players, and the 
final score was 28 to 22 in favour of Middlesex, who proved too strong 
at the top, where Hampshire, unfortunately, missed the help of their 
cable-match players, while from boards 28 downwards the scores were 
level. Of the 36 players who represented the county in championship 
matches in the season, eleven were engaged in these correspondence 
niatches, making 5 out of 8 against Hampshire and 23 out of 6 against 
Norfolk. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ladies’ Chess Club was held 
on May 30th, at 30a, Sackville Street, London, W. The president, Mrs. 
Oakley, was in the chair. The secretary reported that the use of a 
larger and more convenient roon: had been obtained at the same 
address. The championship had been won by Mrs. Anderson (8) ; the 
2nd prize by Mrs. Theodore Williams (7), and Miss Cotton, competing 
for the first time, won the 3rd prize (6)... A beautiful new championship 
cup was presented by Mrs. Oaklev, the former cup having been won 
three times in succession by Miss Hooke. Great regret was expressed 
at Mrs. Russell’s resignation of the match captaincy, the members 
showing their appreciation of her services by asking her to accept a 
memento. Mrs. White was elected match captain and Mrs. Rawson 
assistant secretary. Mrs. Oakley presented the championship cup to 
Mrs. Anderson, the Lewis Cup to Mrs. Lathom, and the Rose Johnson 
Cup to Mrs. Hartley. —— 


Correspondence Match: Devonshire v. Braille Chess Club.—Mr. 
George W. Cutler, hon. secretary of the Devon County Chess Associa- 
tion, has sent us the score in this match. The contest extended from 
the 15th November, 1909, to the 15th May, 1910. Score :— 
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DEVON. 


Mr. Henry Brewer 
Mr. T. King-Parks 


Rev. H. Bremridge 
Mr. Geo. W. Cutler .. 


Rev. H. S. Morris 
Mr. Ellison Pearse 
Mr. W. H. Gundry 
Mr. W.Frost .. 
Dr. L. H. D. Hale 
Rev. J. S. Martin 


Mr. G. W. Howard 7 


Mr. W. J. Brely 
Mrs. Shattock .. 
Miss M. Hunt 
Mr. A. E. Ridd .. 
Miss E. Hunt 


tos 


* 
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BRAILLE C.C. 


Mr. C. H. Spencer 
Mr. W. M. Brown 
Mr. F.. H. Merrick 
Mr. J. T. Forbes 
Mr. T. Salthouse 
Mr. A. H. Harris 
Mr. F. A. Sobey 
Mr. E. A.H. Eaton .. 
Mr. J. H. Snook 
Mr. J.S. Brand.. 
Mr. W.J. Day .. 
Mr. P. Hargreaves 
Miss E. J. Meryon 
Mr. J. Kingdon.. 
Mr. S. E. Stevens 
Mr. W. Tucker .. 7 


* Agreed by Conductors. 


ulooHnHoomooooHOOHnm 


We are indebted to the Cheshire hon. secretary, Mr. W. B. Beck- 
with, for the appended record of the recently concluded correspondence 
match Cheshire v. Cumberland :— : 


Mr. H. B. Lund 
Mr. C. Coates 
Mr. C. H. Dunton 
Mr. N. Clissold 
Mr. T. G. O’Feely 
Mr. G. Osborne 
Mr. N. P. Milne 


Mr. W. Warburton . 


Mr. W. B. Beckwith 
Mr. R. Jones 

Rev. P. Douglas 
Mr. C. Newhouse 
Mr. F. Warburton 
Rev. J. Crompton 
Mr. J. Hartley .. 
Mr. J. Haigh 

Mr. C. Hartley 
Mr. W. D. Barrow 
Mr. G. Clarke 


Mr. S. Broadbridge .. 


Mr. J.S. Donaldson 
Mr. J. R. Wood 
Mr. C. H. Johnson 
Mr. A. Slater 

Mr. S$. Taylor 

Mr. A.C. W. Buck 
Mr. C. Crosland 
Miss C. Miller 

Mr. EF. Stellig 

Mr. A... Sims . 
Mr. E. Bayldon 
Miss M. Millar .. 


CHESHIRE. 


* 
$ WHEN nh O ONENE OH 


sii cra ies Rg ln ey hy hey aoe pe Che 


18} 


CUMBERLAND. 
Dr. S. H. Hall .. . 
Mr. H. Doyle % 


Rev. A. D. Firth 

Mr. H. Needham 

Mr. R. J. Brown . 
Mr. J. H. Brooksbank 
Mr. J. R. Whiting 
Mr. A. R. Davies 

Mr. H. M. Jenkins 
Mr. J. Jackson 

Mr. C. Platt 

Mr. A. Kennard 

Rev. J. Joyce 

Mr. J. Higgins 

Mrs. Hall .... 

Mr. J. E. Shipman 
Mr. S. Smith a 
Mr. J. C. Macwhirter 
Mr. G. Baxter .. .. 
Mr. T. E. Anderson 
Mr. L.. Broatch 

Mr. F. Drakeford 

Mr. J. H. Messenger 
Mr. R. Hodgson 

Rev. H. W. Joyce 
Mr. J. McVitie .. 

Mr. F. HW. Ward 

Mr. J. Hardy a 
Rev. Canon Pollock 
Rev. W. Burrows 

Mr. T. T. Townley 
Mr. E. Prior 


* On time-limit rule. 


* 
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Devon v. Yorkshire—Correspondence Match.—Yorkshire went 
away with a great rush, and had won the match when nearly a score of 
games were still in progress, but the majority of these fell to Devon, 


whose final score was quite respectable.’ 


won by Devon. Score :— 


YORKSHIRE. 
Mr. F. D. Yates (Leeds) .. 
Mr. W. Atkinson (Hull) .. 
Mr. F. P. Wildman (Leeds) 
Mr. W. Gledhill (Dacre Banks) 
Mr. H. E. Wright (Middlesbro’) 
Mr. J. A. Woollard (Keighley) 
Mr. Jas. Bland (Bradford) 
Mr. M. Jackson (Hull) 
Mr. G. Barron (Hull) 


* 


be eS HHH Ober OO CA 


Mr. H. D. Rockett (Sheffield) | 
Mr. C. W. Roberts (Brighouse) 
Mr. W.S. Carey (Bradford) 
Mr, A. W. Common (Halifax) 
Mr. A. E. Harrison Face ; 
Mr. S. Jackson (Hull)... 
Mr. S. M. Cockin (Wakefield) . 
Mr. F. W. Elliott (Bradford) .. 
Mr. W. E. Jackson (Leeds) 
J.E. 


_ Mr. Longbottom (Brighouse). . 
Mr. L. A. Skelton (Bradford) : 
Mr. G. H. Hill (Sheffield) 

Rev. J. L. Peach (Malton) 

Mr. A. B. Shaw (Sheffield)... 
Mr. J. Charlesworth (Huddersfield) . 
Mr. F. Huckvale (Leeds) Se 
Mr. H. H. Waight (Halifax) : 
' Mr. D.S. Williams (Bradford) 
Chignell (Hull) os 
J. Berryman (Barnsley) 
B. Waller (Hull) 

F. Holdsworth (Halifax) 
Fletcher (Halifax) 

Cribb (Bradford) 

Bainbridge (Hull) 


Sere Om eH OH O ORR RHO ON ROR HH OO 


B. 
F. 
Ellis (Keighley) 
G. 


Pe. 
Ww. 
E. 
P. 
L. 
C, 
R. 
Mr. P. F. Booth (Wakefield) : 
Mr. J. Pe . 
Mr. F. G. Fawcett (Bradford) — i Beso 
Mr. H. W. Hodgkinson (Bradford)... 1 
Mr. B. Hepworth (Huddersfield) 4 
Mr. A. Hooper (Bradford) I 
Mr. W. H. Ingham (Halifax) . I 
Mr. H. A. Smith (Wakefield) .. I 
Mr. H. Hellawell (Brighouse) .. re) 
Mr. J. H. Rees (Wakefield) O 
Mr. R. Hodgson (Brighouse) .. I 
Mr. F. Newsome (Dewsbury) .. I 
Mr. H. A. Cadman (Gomersal) O 
Mr.G. A. Tattersfield (Bradford) 4 
Mr. F. J. Rhodes (Malton) I 
Mr. A. P. Bolland (Birstall) xe) 
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* Adjudicated upon. 


_ Mr. C. Kitchin (Bristol) 

Mr. A. W. Peet (Kingskerswell) 
Mr. W. A. Boulger (London) .. 
Mr. G. W. Cutler (Exeter) 

Mr. H. W. Daws (Shanklin) 
Mr. W. Turner (Southall) 

Dr. Pollard (London) 

Mr. H. Erskine (Woodford) 


The last previous match was 


DEVON. 
Mr. H. Brewer (London) a's 
Mr. T. Taylor (Plymouth) a 
Mr. T. King-Parks (Manchester) 
Mr. H. D’O. Bernard (London) 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Guildford) .. 


* 


O ONO ONO HEN HO 


Mr. R. S. Owen (Tiverton) 

Rev. H. Bremridge (Winkleigh) 

Mr. D. B. Kitchin (Scarbro’) .. 

Mr. R. G. Drake (Paignton) 

Mr. E. Palmer (Exeter) 

Mr. J. E. D. Moysey (Exeter) 

Mr. E. Pearse (Devonport) .. 

Rev. C. F. B@land (Bridgwater) 

Mr. A. P. Waterfield (Starcross) : 

Rev. G. P. A. Blomefield (Exmouth) 

Mr. S. Cox (Honiton) ee ere 

Mr. W. H. Gundry (Exeter) 

Mr. G. F. Thompson (Heavitree) 

Rev. T. H. Moyle (Bradford) 

Mr. C. E. Parry (Exeter) - 

Rev. A. H. M. Hare (Exeter) .. 

Mr. J. D. Brown (Teignmouth) 

Mr. W. L. Croot (Barnstaple) 

Mr. R.S. Breese (London) 

Mr. G. Breese (London) ‘ 

Mr. C. W. Noehmer (Paignton) 

Mr. W. H. Meunder (London).. 

Mr. W. P. Weekes (Plymouth) ; 

Rev. Preb. Wodehouse Sena 
Fleming) .. Se Me ca 

Col. Bennett (Plymouth) ; 

Mr. A. S. Stoneman (Plymouth) 

Mr. H. G. Phillips (Plymouth) 

Mr. T. Whitby (Devonport) 

Dr. Jones (Tofquay) ; 

Mr. G. W. owned (Plymouth) 

Mr. H. Noyes (Instow) 

Rev. G. B. Berry (Plymouth). 

Mr. W. J. May (Devonport) 

Mr. G. Ellis (Devonport) 

Mr. W. J. Belam (Totnes) ee 

Mr. H. J. Mansfield (Morchard Bp. )- 

Mr. A. L. Noake (Exeter) ; 


* 
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We have just received from the hon. secretary and treasurer of 
the Devon Chess Association (Mr. G. W. Cutler) the complete record of 
the match by correspondence against Suffolk. Play started October 
27th, 1909, and concluded April 27th, 1910. Mr. Blackburne’s award 
in game 15 has just been given. Five ladies played for Devon. Three 


won, one drew, and one lost. Three cheers for the ladies! Score :— 
DEVON. SUFFOLK. 


Nhs toe tothe ot ONO Om CREO ON 


Mr. Henry Brewer o Mr. A.J. Hamblin I 
Mr. T. King-Parks 1 Mr. F.Tuddenham .. fe) 
Mr. W. Timbrell Pierce I Mr. C. J. Palmer Oo 
Mr. A.W. Peet... 4 Mr. D.O. Wollaston 4 
Mr. W.A.F. Boulger 1 Mr. D. Guthrie. O 
Mr. George W. Cutler 4+ Mr.S. Mattingly : 4 
Mr. Herbert W. Daws *o Mr. W.J. omnes *] 
Mr. Walter Turner I Rev. A. P. Peacock . O 
Dr. F. Pollard .. 4 Mr.S. J. Andrews 4 
Mr. H. Erskine Oo Rev. Dr. Davies : I 
Mr. R.S. Owen 4 Mr. J.N.Ammstrong 4 
Rev. H. Bremridge .. 1 Mr. T. Clifford Smith fe) 
Mr. F. J. Backhouse 4 Mr.H.R. Barker $ 
Mr. W. H. Gundry rt Rev. J.H. Pilkington . Oo 
Mr. Edwin Palmer *o Mr. R.M.C.O. Davies x41 
Mr. Ellison Pearse . I Mr. T. L. Rees .. . Oo 
Mr. A. P. Waterfield 4 Mr. G. Sayers 4 
Mr. G. F. Thompson 1 Mr.G.H. Wheeler O 
Rev. G. P. A. Blomefield. 4 Mr. W. Thompson 
Mr. W. Spencer Cox Bo Se 1 Mr. J. W. Baird 
Mr. Cecil. E. Parry .. .B 1 Dr.jJ.B.Drew.. 
Rev. A. H.M. Hare .. 4 Mr. W. Dainant 
Mr. W.L. Croot » oe. ee) ee ET) OMr. F. Chevallier * 
Mr. W.E. Nicole .. .. .. .. *0 £=xMr.W.M. Armes * 
Mr. George Breese ~ «- «. I Mr. J.F. Scarlett 
Mr. C. W. Noehmer .. o Mr. A.M. Diaper 
Mr. W. H. Maunder 1 Mr.S.F.Clayton .. 
Major Shewell . i 4 Mr.C. W. Edwards . 
Miss B. Ethell Pigg . 1 Mr. A.J. Mawer 
Mrs. Maguire oO Mr.C. F. Emeny 
Mr. C. FE. Egan, B. A. 4 Mr. A.H. Bettridge 
Rev. W. F. McMichael 4 Rev. W. J. Robins 
Mr. W. H. Hardwick 4 Mr. P. Heppard 
Rev. Preb. Wodehouse 4 Mr. J.T. D. Halford... Seat 1a. ae 
Mr. Reginald H. a 1 Mr. H.E. Leckenby _ id weet. fare. 20 
Mr. W. R. Todd : *r  Mr.S. H. Carter BB Ade ate. SB RO 
Mr. T. Youldon Oo Mr.T.M. Braithwaite .. .. .. I 
Mrs. Boyd iy 4% =Mrs,A.M.Diaper .. ..  .. 1. 4 
Mr. C. E. Tozer Oo Miss F. Chevallier Sic. cas « Boe A 
Mrs. Morris 1 Mr.Thomas Brown.. .. .. .. O 
Rev. H.R. Kruger I Mr. W. Methven ba pes. ‘eet. (wh. O 
Rev. H.S. Morris *o Mr. P.Tibbenham .. ..  .. 1. ¥1 
Mr. Thomas Whitby o Mr.A.H.Collins.. I 
Mr. J. Alfred Moyle .. I Mr. H.G.Cutniore .. O 
Miss Shattock .. I Rev. J.J. Sceden O 
Mr. R.L. Le Mesurier 1 Mr. F. W. Clarke O 
Mr. Harry Noyes 4 Mr. A. K. Green - 4 
Rev. H.C. Briggs ee 4 Mr. W.G. Stockley .. 4 
Mr. Charles W. Bartlett .. I Mr. H.F. Ling O 
Mr. Coiner Clarke I Rev. W.G.Stote .. 2. 1. lw. 0 
Rev. C. P. Whitaker ' ar Mr.jJ.rlanders.. .. 2.00 .. 0 64. OO 
32 19 


* Agreed by Conductors. f Adjudicated by Mr. Blackburne. 
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The seventeenth Congress of the German Schachbund, which 
meets this year at Hamburg, on the 16th of July, promises to be an 
exceptionally interesting event, both from the technical and social 
standpoints. In the Meistertournter the following entries have been 
accepted :—Capablanca (Cuba), Duras (Prague), Forgacs (Buda Pesth), 
Janowsky (Paris), John (Dresden), Kohnlein (Pirmasens), Leonhardt 
(Leipzig), Marshall (New York), Niemzowitsch (Riga), Rubinstein 
(Warsaw), Salve (Wilna), Schlechter (Vienna), Speyer (Amsterdam), 
Spielmann (Munich), Dr. Tarrasch (Nuremberg), Dr. Tartakover 
(Vienna), Teichmann (Berlin), Yates (England). 

We are particularly pleased to note the inclusion of Mr. F. D. 
Yates in the list of competitors. Against such an array of chess 
gladiators, it may be too much to hope that he will carry off the highest 
honours, but his recent successes in England have shown him to be 
capable of more than he has yet attained. As sole representative of 
Great Britain, his performance will be watched with interest from this 
side, in the full confidence that he may be depended upon to give a 
good account of himself. 

Play commences on Monday, the 18th inst., and proceeds daily 
(Sundays excepted) from 9 a.m. toI p.m. and 4p.m.to8p.m. There 
are nine prizes—{100, £75, £50, £35, £30, £25, £20, £15, and f10, 
besides a brilliancy prize of {15, the gift of Baron Alfred von Rothschild, 
of Vienna. ‘The entrance fee for competitors is M.20, while the return- 
able earnest money is M.4o0. 

Among the amusements provided by the committee for the enter- 
tainment of the guests is a visit on Wednesday evening, the 2oth inst., 
to the charming Uhlenhorster Fahrhaus. We have heard enthusiastic 
visitors to Hamburg afhrm that a few hours in this delightful spot is 
alone worth the stomachic derangements incidental to reaching 

Hamburg from Hull when the winds are unloosed. The following 
Sunday a trip down the Elbe to the far famous Blankenese is promised, 
and on Wednesday, the 27th, a visit will be made to Friedrichsruh, 
the home to which Bismarck retired in dudgeon after his dismissal 
by the Kaiser. Delightful as these excursions are sure to be, they are 
as nothing to the wonders which Hamburg alone can show to those 
who have not yet visited the most modern and progressive city in the 
Fatherland. Visitors are admitted to the Congress Rooms while play 
is in progress, on payment of one mark. Herr W. Rabinow, Abteistr. 
23, would probably be very glad to give intending visitors advice as to 
hotels and lodgings. 


ey 


Chess in Scotland.—-At last report the special fund being formed 
by the Scottish Association for the purpose of inviting the 1911 Congress 
of the British Federation to Scotland stood at £104 (mostly subscribed 
in Glasgow). ‘The desired £120 will easily be reached, we daresay, if, 
indeed, not already attained before this is printed. 

North Manchester arranged to visit Glasgow, to play a match in 
September, exact date to be fixed later. Meantime the challenge has 
been welcomed and accepted. 
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We regret to hear that Mr. A. Murray (who recently retired from 
the secretaryship of the Scottish Association, and was the victim of a 
murderous outrage earlier in the year), is leaving Glasgow to reside in 
Seattle, U.S.A.—either for a season or permanently. Mr. Murray is, of 
course, one of the very best Scottish players—also one of the best-known 
and best-liked. He was one of the founders of the old City C.C., 
Glasgow, a club which had a prospective career for a number of years 
after 1890. We believe he was also a member of the Old Central 
C.C., now also defunct. More recently, he was one of the pillars of the 
Burns C.C., and of Glasgow Chess Club itself. His aid in matches 
will be much missed, but the best wishes of his comrades will go with 
him across the Atlantic. Before leaving, Mr. Murray was the recipient 
of a presentation kit-bag, subscribed for by the members of Burns 
C.C., as a token of their esteem. President Mr. Jas. Birch made the 
presentation in a felicitous speech, on behalf of the club, and the general 
esteem in which Mr. Murray is held was further voiced happily by Mr. 
John Rennie. Mr. Murray returned thanks in a few well-chosen words. 

The Brilliancy Prizes offered at last S.C.A. Congress in Edinburgh 
have now been awarded thus :—Major Tourney, {2 2s., to Mr. A. J. 
Mackenzie, for his game against Mr. Greig (already published here) ; 
Minor Tourney, {I 1Is., to Mr. J. Lothian, for his game against Mr. 
Rees. Mr. H. E. Atkins acted as adjudicator on the games submitted 
for these prizes. | 

Glasgow Chess Club.—The annual general meeting of the club was 
held on 31st May, when President Dr. Ebenezer Duncan presided over 
a fair attendance of the members. Altogether the club maintains its 
prosperity well, and its financial credit balance continues to increase, 
being fully {6 more than last year. Prize-winners :—West of Scotland 
Championship Cup and {1 prize, won by Mr. Walter Scott. Club 
Championship and Ist prize, Mr. Wm. Gibson (who holds the ‘‘ Outram ” 
Cup for year) ; 2nd prize, Mr. A. Murray ; 3rd prize, tied for by Messrs. 
W. Scott and C. Wardhaugh. Minor Championship—rst prize, 
‘‘ Spens ”? Memorial Gold Medal, won by Mr. H. Dobson (who holds the 
‘““Macfarlane’’ Cup for year); 2nd prize, Rev. Charles Grant. Knock 
Out Handicap Tourney—Ist prize and S.C.A. Medal, Mr. W. Gibson ; 
2nd prize, Mr. H. Dobson. Summer Handicap Tourney—tst and 2nd 
prizes tied for by Messrs. W. Gibson and A. Murray ; 3rd prize, Mr. H. 
Dobson. The “ William Black’ Medal, for best score in League 
matches, was won by Mr. Wm. Gibson. Office-bearers appointed for 
the ensuing year were :—Hon. president, Mr. Robert Pirrie ; president, 
Mr. Peter Fyfe ; vice-presidents, Messrs. James Birch and J. A. M’Kee; 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. M. Nichol; hon. treasurer, Mr. A. J. Neilson ; 
hon. librarian, Mr. T. C. Rutledge ; 1st team captain, Mr. W. Gibson ; 
2nd team captain, Mr. H. Dobson. A cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Dr. Duncan, the retiring president for his conduct of the 
chair and services to the club. We are pleased that Mr. Peter Fyfe, 
the new president, has seen his way to serve for another term in the 
president’s chair, after many years out of office. A senior member 
of the club, and one of its first-class players, Mr. Fyfe has been president 
once before, but not in recent years. The club is also to be congratulated 
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on retaining its respected hon. president, Mr. Robert Pirrie. Mr. Pirrie 
has held office for fully twenty years, we should think, and though not 
so robust as formerly, there is till no member who attends meetingss 
more regularly than he. His gifts and services to Glasgow Chess Club 
have been too numerous to mention. In Mr. J. M. Nichol the club 
possesses a most admirable and efficient secretary. New members will 
be welcomed. | 

Dr. R. C. Macdonald, ex-Scottish champion, played lately 21 games 
simultaneously (including one also blindfold) at Inverness. The final 
score in this performance was 184 wins to 24 games lost. 

Mr. John D. Chambers, Glasgow C.C., has kindly presented to 
Lieutenant Evans and the officers of the ‘‘ Terra Nova’’—the ship 
which has left on a South Polar voyage of exploration—a handsome In 
Statu Quo chess-board and pieces, also a standard book on the “‘ Chess 
Openings.” Most of her officers play chess, and are well supplied with 
the implements ofthe game. Mr. Chambers’ suitable gifts will be much 
appreciated during the voyage, no doubt. He has also presented the 
ship with a history of the “ Scottish Clans and their Tartans.” This will 
impart the usual Scotch flavour to Mr. Chambers’ presents. 


Hampstead Chess Club.—The reports read in the presence of some 
forty members at the annual general meeting on the 28th of May gave 
evidence of the prosperity of the club at the close ot its 25th season. 
Of the 98 members, 65 had made 123 entries in the tournaments of 
the year, and 73 had played in matches for the club. A handsome silver 
salver had been provided by the generosity of the vice-presidents as 
a trophy for the new competition, which is called after their office. 
The team again stood first in the London League, and 12 of the players 
had helped the county—Middlesex—in championship matches. The 
accounts showed moneys in hand, both on the general fund and on all 
special funds. Mr. D. C. Griffith was re-elected president. The 
minutes of the first annual meeting record that he had started the 
club, enlisting his personal friends among its original members, had 
presented the club with its first board and men, and its first trophy 
for competition. The club’s continuance in its early years was assured 
by his fostering care, and in that co-operation of many workers whereby 
the present prosperity has been achieved and maintained his quickening 
enthusiasm has throughout furnished the driving power. The general 
desire among members, each mindful of a time when he was grateful 
for the existence ofthe club, to mark their sense that Mr. Griffith 
deserved well of them all, found expression in the presentation to him 
of a pair of silver flower vases and a rose bowl, bearing the inscription, 
‘Presented by members of the Hampstead Chess Club to Daniel 
Clewin Griffith, Esquire, founder and president, in the twenty-fifth 
year of the club, in token of their regard and recognition of his many 
services. May, 1910.” Mr. James Fleming spoke in apt and pertinent 
phrase for his fellow-members, and the president made fit and feeling 
acknowledgment. On the recommendation of the Committee the club 
resolved to support the County Association in the coming year by a 
levy of a shilling a head, in the hope that the other Middlesex clubs 
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would follow the example. The holders of trophies for the year are of 
the Championship Cup, Mr. H. Saunders; of the vice-presidents’ 
trophy, Mr. W. E. Bonwick; of the North Cup, Mr. C. E. Simon ; of 
the Winter Tournament trophy, Rev. J. D. Roberts. The brilliancy 
prize, given by Mr. R. C. Griffith, was awarded to Mr. R. H. V. Scott. 
The club continues to meet on Tuesdays and Saturdays throughout the 
summer at Stanfield House in the High Street. There are already 
46 entries for the continuous handicap tournament, which runs from 
May to the end of September. Mr. J. H' White, of 20a, Temple Read, 
Cricklewood, is the honorary secretary. | 
To mark the occasion — 
of the success of the club 
in the London League 
contest, a dinner was 
arranged and served at 
the Holborn Restaurant 
on Friday evening, June 
24th. : 
The chair was occupied 
- by Mr. James Fleming, 
who expressed the regret 
of all present at the 
| absence of their esteemed 
president,Mr.D.C.Grifhth, 
who, unfortunately, is not 
enjoying robust health. 
The company included 
several guests, amongst 
whom were Mr. James 
Mortimer, Mr. J.H. Blake, 
Mr. O. C. Muller, Mr. I. M. 
Brown, Mr. W. Ward, Mr. 
E. R. Turner, and letters 
regretting absence were 
received from Mr.leopold 
Hoffer and Mr. J. Walter 
Russell. 
Mr. D. C. GRIFFITH. ter dae. <arovable 
sae A Pcie, Bieh ey Road, N.W. dinner, and ‘The King, 
eM Get apie te The Queen, and Royal 
Family had been loyally honoured, there followed an excellent musical 
programme, which was interspersed with the following toasts :—‘“‘ The 
Club,” ‘‘ The Press,”’ ‘‘ The Visitors and Artistes,” “‘ The Chairman.” 
Mr. Fleming, in proposing ‘‘ The Club,” gave some very interesting 
statistics, and also said how much all the members valued their esteemed 
president, and appreciated the labours of their excellent officials— 
Mr. Hardman (match captain), Mr. North (hon. treasurer), and Mr. J. H. 
White (hon. secretary). 
Mr. Hardman responded to the toast, and fully acknowledged the 
support he had received from all the members. 
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“The Press” was proposed by Mr. Macrae Moir, and responded to - 
by Mr. I. M. Brown, who also congratulated the Hampstead Club on 
its successes, wished it continued prosperity, and personally 
thanked Mr. R. C. Griffith and Mr. Hardman for much valuable assist- 
ance given to the Press. 

Mr. P. H. Coldwell gave ae toast of “The Visitors and 
Artistes,’ on whose behalf Mr. James Mortimer replied. Mr. Mortimer 
also contributed to the pleasure of the evening with a short 
recitation and song, ‘‘ The Old Irish Gentleman.” Both efforts were 
much appreciated. 

In proposing ‘‘ The Chairman,” Mr. J. H. North paid a high 
compliment to Mr. Fleming’s excellent services in the chair, which 
had contributed materially to the enjoyment of a very pleasant 
gathering. 

The musical programme was much appreciated. We cannot recall 
the names of all the artistes, but recollect with pleasure the efforts of 
Miss Audrey Richards, Mr. Chas. Roff, Mr. Routledge, and Mr. Philip H. 
Williams. 


Visitors to Vienna should note that the famous chess club of 
that name has removed to the Palais Herberstein, 1, Bezirk, Schaufler- 
gasse 2. 


The energetic president of the Argentine Chess Club has been 
making efforts—with what success we are as yet unable to say—to 
induce the Rector of the National College at Buenos Aires to establish 
a free course of chess instruction for the benefit of its students. In case 
the proposal finds acceptance, the support of the Chess Club financially 
and morally will be extended to the success of the classes. 


The extent to which South American Chess is indebted to the 
active spirits controlling the Argentine Chess Club is evidenced by its 
offer of a championship trophy to be competed for by South American 
clubs. The winners of the trophy retain the championship for twelve 
months in undisputed right. After the expiration of this period they 
may be called upon to defend their trophy and their title. Failure 
to arrange a meeting within three months of the challenge being 
given involves forfeit of both tc the challenging club. 


The Argentine Chess Club Review, whose appearance hitherto has 
been a three-monthly one, will be issued henceforth every two months 
under the editorship of Sr. Mario Blixen. So far as we know, it is the 
sole periodical chess journal published in the South American continent, 
and as such its pages are doubly interesting, for in addition to the 
evidence they contain of expertness at the game, we are indebted to 
its chronicle alone for any knowledge we may have of chess life in that 
far-away quarter of the globe. We are pleased to note this sign of its 
vitality, and trust no long time may elapse before it takes its place 
among other established chess organs as a monthly issue. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


Apart from Rubinstein and Salwe, the Lodz Chess Club embraces 
among its 250 members a small band of young players whose fierce 
gambols among themselves in the privacy of their club frequently 
display something of the vigour and the wariness associated with 
mastership. We reproduce below a collection of endings and games 
that will give our readers some idea of the quality of these encounters. 
The four reputedly strongest players in the group are Danioushewski, 
Rotlevi, Mund, and Kouchinski, of whom the three first have frequently 
won laurels in the arena from master players of the front rank. 


GAME No. 3,315. 


Played at the Lodz Chess Club, in March, 1904. 
French Defence. 


WHITE, BLACK. 13 Kt—Kt5 13 Q—-K2 

M. J. TCHIGORIN. A, A. MUND. 14 B—K 2 14 Kt—Kt 3 

I P—K4 I P—K 3 15 B—B 3 15 P—Kt5 

2 P—Q4 2 P—OQO4 16 Kt—K 2 16 P—R4 

3 Kt—-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 17 QO—Kt 3 17 P—R5 

4 P—K 5 4 K Kt—Q2 18 Kt—R 3 18 R—K Kt sq!! 
5 P—K B4 5 P—QB4 19 BXRP 19 K—B2 

6 PxP 6 BxP 20 B—B 3 20 P—Kt 6 

7 Q—Kt 4 7 P—K Kt 3 21 K—Ktsq 21 B—R6 

8 Kt—B 3 8 QO Kt—B 3 22 P—R5 22 BxP 

9 B—Q2 9 P—OR 3 23 KxB - 23 O—R 6ch 
10 P—K R4 10 P—KR4 24 KxQ 24 Kt-B 5 Mate 


Ir O—R 3 11 P—B4 
12 Castles (Q R))rz2 P—Q Kt 4 


Bane ae A very neat finish. 


GAME No. 3,316. 


Evans Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. Ir O—O0 3 Ir B—K B4! 
ROTLEVI. DANIOUSHEWSKI, The beginning of a very 
1 P—K4 I P—K 4 pretty combination. 
2 Kt—-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 12 O—B4 12 PxP 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 13 KtxP 13 KtxBP 
4P—QKt4 4 B—Kt3 14 RxKt 14 Bx Kt 
5 Castles 5 P—Q 3 153 RxB 15 O—Q 8 ch 
6 P—B 3 6 Kt—K B3 16 QO—B sq 16 BxRch 
7 B—QKt5? 7 Castles 17 KxXB 17 O—B 7 ch 
8 P—Q 4 8 B—Kt 5 18 B—Q 2 18 OxBch 
9 BxkKt 9PXB oe, Resigns, for the Kt is 
Io PxXP Io KtxP lost also. 
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BLACK (ROTLEVI). WHITE (DANIOUSCHEWSK]). 


y 


Vi / x @ 

i «@ 
36 Bs mG) ae 
4/8 CF YH, ys Wie yy YJ Ue 


Z ai afin Ls we | Fw ‘2. Y ae 
“w L, Pe ON EE Ay 14 J i, 


a at “| |:0 @ a 7 


A Wf UY, Z 


guy" 


a2 a 


7 Z 7 ,B7 “ess Ye, G3 YY Yy CLT ERE VA Yee G0; Zs Ye Yy, 
feiny GANG , NYY } 
BLACK (N.N.). ; WHITE (GRANASS). 
White finished the game in the Black mated in four as follows :— 
following brilliant fashion :— > 
: I K—Kt 2 
1 B—B7!! 1 KtxB 2 O—K 3 2 QxPch 
2 R—Q7 2 Kt—Kt 4 3 PxQ 3 R—Kt7ch 
3 BxKt 3 Resigns. 4 K—R sq 4 R—R sq mate. 
Position after Black’s 36th move :— BLACK (A. MUND) 
—B 6. : ; 


Y, Y 
My eg 


Y Y4 
J (§: 
“4 ff, Wy 


+4, 7, tf 
BLACK (MUND Y Yffyy 
L, He ° Yi, YsYsj-j 
Uy. 4 Y Up 
Wi pif fp Z 
ee a a 4 Yj /, 4, 
weet cee OD Se ee” 77 5 , s ees , YS (/, /, SLIT) 
| YY WLU WY Wii tit/\ yy WY 
Y, UY “4 YY) Vane | e j 
Yj Y “2 Yj { 4 
Yih Y) Y/ pp YUU 4 7 { y , jj 
Yj YZ Vi YIM A “, 1 7 / 
Nth /, Y My Yu Yip, Z | Y Vf A, 
Wie Git Wiles 7ertle Uj Yyy UY, 
oY, 4 VYSSS SSSA, YSIS, 4 y 
4 VU hp MLL Y 
Ys Yt. 9- Oe % Y, , 
VW ph fe CMMM LE y 
“i, 4 YUJI Z , 
4, A, 
Yj Z 4 Z 
Z 


Ve 
4 y/ 
YY Y Yy 
Yj y 

Yi Y Ue \ ; 
Yio Yy ep WH 11tl lA - VU, 7, 

Yj ‘ly 

Y § 
Yt; Y y, 
47 “= A | 


WHITE (KANEL). 


WHITE (DANIOUSCHEWSKI). 18 R—Kt4!! 
19 OxKt 19 RXKtPch 
37 R—R8! 37 P—B4 20 KxR 20 Q—Kt 4 ch 
If 37.., RX Kt; 38 QxP! 21 K—Rsq 21 Q—R 5c 
22 K—Kt sq 22 Q—Kt 6 ch 
38 R(Rsq)—R 7 38 Q—Q3 23 K*—-R sq 23 R—K7 
39 RxRch 39 OxXR 24 OQO—QO 8 ch 24 B—B sq 


40 Q—Q4 And White wins. 25 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,317. 


Bishop’s Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. g P—Q4 9 OxKt 
RUBINSTEIN. MUND. 10 B—Q 3 10 R—K sq ? 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 Ir P—B3 Ir O—Kt 3 
2 P—K B4 2PXP 12 BxP 12 P—Q4 
3 B—B4 3 Kt—K B 3 13 P—K5 13 Kt—K 5 
4 Kt—QB3 4 B—Kt5 14 Kt—Kt 5! 1314 KtxKt 
5 Kt—B 3 5 P—O 3 15 BxKt 15 RxP 
6 Castles 6 Castles 16 BXRPch! 16 K—Bsgq 
7 Kt—Q5! 7 P—B 3? 17 RxXBPch! 17 KxR 
8 KtxB 8 O—Kt 3 ch 18 Q—R5ch_ 18 Resigns. 

GAME No. 3,318. 
_Aang’s Gambit Declined. 

WHITE. BLACK. Ir O—K 2 II Kt—Q 5 

S C 3K = 
: PK 4 : a ‘<a 12 KtxKt 12 RxRch 

az - 13 OXR 13 BxKt 

5 oe ee B3 14 P—K Kt3 14 Q—Ksq 

; B_B4 3 : BK 15 Kt—Q sq 15 O—R4 

5 BxB 5 PxB 16 P—KR4 160P—K R 4 
SpxP bx GOK say Reb 7 ch 

: I x 18 Q— C 

Beasties «= BRB yen 79 K-R2 19 BK 

9 K—R sq 9 Castles a peice a resigns, A stylish 
10 Kt—B 3 10 Kt—K Kt 5 | cial 

GAME No. 3,319. 
Sicilian Defence. 
ee se BLACK 14 Castles (KR) 14 KtxB 

Pik, or Pcgy GB ExKE™ a5 PoBy 

‘ < 16 P—Q 4 16 Px 
SKtCRB3 3P<k3 2 BXP_ a7 BLK» 

a ~~) or 7) 1 eee Og > 

4 KtxP 4 Kt—K B3 18 Kt—Kt sq: | 

5 Kt—Q B 3 5 B—kt 5 ; 18 P=0 R 3, followed by P 
6 B—Q 3 6 Kt—B 3 oa 4, should have been played 
7 B—K 3 7 A204 

8 KtxkKt 8 PxKt ; 18 Castles 

9 P—K 5 9g kt—Q 2 » ae : 19 B—R 3 

10 Q—-Kt4 10 B—Bsq 20 Kt—Kt3 20 Q—-R5 

Ir P—B 4 Ir P—K RB A 21 K ee Sq 21 - R—B Sq 
13 O—B 2 13 O—R 4 Kt—B 5 was better. 
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22 B—Q sq! If 27 P—Kt 3, then Q—Kt 5 ; 
23 Kt—Q4 23 K—B2 28 P—R 3, RXR;29PxQ,RXR 
24 P—K Kt 4? 24 RXB! a eae 

25 RXR 25 B—Kt 3 27 OxBP 

26 QR—Bsq 26 R—OQBsq 28 PxXP 28 OxRch! 


27 Kt—B3 | 29 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,320. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
(vom Schachmatnoje Obozrente.) 


WHITE. BLACK. 22 KR—Qsq 22 R—OQ2 
SALWE. ROTLEVI. 23 P—KR4 23 OR—Qsq 

rP—-Q4 I P—Q4 24 K—R 2 

: ee : Se =f 4 24.., BXP was threatened. 

4 P—K3 4 Kt—K B 3 24 B—B 5 

5s Kt—KB3 5 Kt—B3 25 Q—K sq | 

6 P—R 3 6 PxBP! White’s position is hopeless, 

7 BXP 7 P—OR3 even after 25 RxXR,QOxR. 

8 Castles 8 P—QKt4 25 B—K 6! 

§ B—Q 3 9g B—Kt 2 20 RXR 26 BxP ch 

10 Q—K 2 10 QO—Kt 3 27 K—R 3 

ir PxXP Ir BxP Or 27 P—Kt 3,QxR; 28 PXB, 

12 P—Q Kt 4 12 B—Q3 Q—Q 7 ch winning. 

13 B—Kt 2 13 Kt—K4 27 RXR 

14 KtxKt 14 BxKt © 28 R—O sq 28 B—O 4 

15 P—B 4? 17 B—B2 29 P—Kt 3 29 B—Kt 7 ch 

16 K—R sq 16 Castles (KR) 30 K—R2 30 BxP ch! 

17 P—K 4 17 K R—Qsq 31 OxB 

18 P—K 5 18 Kt—Q4 If 31 KxB, evidently Q—B 3 

19 KtxKt 19 BxKt | ch and R x R follows. 

20 OQR—Bsq 20 QO—Kt2 31 RXR 


21 B—Ktsq 21 B—Kt3 32 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,321. 


The two following games are from a friendly match played at the 
Norfolk and Norwich Club. 


Van’t Kruyz Opening. 


NOTES BY F. D. YATES. 3 Kt—O B3 
WHITE. BLACK. 4P—QKt3 4 B—kt5 
Rev. F. E. HAMOND. Dr.CROOK. i... This Bishop would stand 
I P—K 3 1 P—QB4 better at Q Kt 2. The pin is of no 
2 P—K B4 2P—Q4 account, owing tothe K BP Heys 
Kt—K B been play ed to B 4. 
. : Le ae ee 5 B—Kkt 2 5 P—k 3 
Biers ante inethod of developing 6 B—Kt 5 6 Kt—B 3 


on the lines of Bird’s Opening, and : 
avoiding the From Gambit. 7 Castles 7 Bea 
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8 Kt—B 3 8 Castles 
g Kt—K 2 9 BxKt 
10 RXB 1o P—K 4 


y playing P—K 4, 
Black invites Bx Kt, and as this 
Bishop does not play an important 
part in this opening Black gains 


nothing. 
11 BxKt rr P—K 5 
I2 R—R 3 12 PxXB 
13 Kt—Kt 3 13 P—Q5 
14 O—K 2 14 R—K sq 


15 QR—K Bsq15 B—B 2 
16 P—QB4 _ 16 P—K Kt3 
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Not good, as when White 
succeeds in clearing the diagonal 
his Bishop becomes very powerful. 


17 P—B5 17 B—K 4 
18 O—Q sq 18 PXKP 
19 BXB I9 RXB 

20 Px Kt P 20 RPxP 
ar PX P 2I R—K 3 


Allowing White to win by 
elegant play. Q—K 2 would 
perhaps have been better, but the 
attack is strong in any case. 


22 O—OQRsq - 22 O—O 3 
23 RxKt 23 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,322. 


French Defence. 


NOTES BY F. D. YATES. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Rev. F. E. HAMOND. Dr. CROOK. 

1 P—K4 I P—K 3 

2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 

3 PxP 3 PxP 

4 Kt—KB3 4 Kt—KB3 

5 B—Q3 5 B—Q3 

6 Castles 6 Castles 

7 B—K Kt 5 7 P—K R3 


ree Needlessly weakening the 
King side Pawns. Developing by 
B—K 3 and Kt—Q 2 would have 
been a sufficient reply. 


8 B—R4 8 B—K Kt 5 
9 P—KR3 g B—K 3 
Io Kt—K 5 Io P—OQB4 
11 P—QB3—Ss- rr O Kt—Q2 
I2P—-KB4 12 Q—Kt3 
13 KtxKt 13 KtxKt 
14 P—B5 14 PxXP 


GAME No. 3,323. 


eden Black effectively counters 
White’s attempt to win the B at 
K 3. If now PxB, PxP dis ch; 
B—B 2, PXP winning the ex- 
change and sundry Pawns. 


15 B—-KB2 15 QOxKtP 
16 PXB 16 Kt—K 4 
17 BxQP 17, XP 
18 BxKt 18 RxXRch 
19 OXR I9 BxXB 
20 O—K 2 


Q—K sq would have avoided 
Black’s finishing stroke, but would 
not have saved the game. 


20 O—B 8 ch 
21 O—K 6ch 


21 O—K Bsq 
22 Resigns. 
If Q—B 2, B—R7ch. If K— 


R sq, R—K B sq; Q—Kt sq, 
Q x B, and White must lose the Kt. 


Plaved in the recent correspondence match, Surrey v. Lancashire. 


Ruy Lopez. 
NOTES BY IF. D. YATES. 3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OR3 
WHITE. BLACK. 4 B-R4 4 Kt—B 3 
Mr. STRONACH Mr. T, A. FARRON s) P—Q 3 5-03 
(Surrey). (Lancashire). 6 P—B 3 6 B—K 2 
I P—kK 4 1 P—Kk 4 7 Castles _ 7 Castles 
2 Kt—KB3 2 kt—QB3 8 P—K R 3 8 B—Q 2 


19 
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9g K—R sq 
10 Kt—Ktsq 
11. PX P 
12 P—B4 
re A bold bid for a free game. 


This is often a good way of dealing 


with the slow form of the Ruy 
Lopez. 
PxP 
B—B 2 
Kt—K 4 
Kt—Kt 3 
P—R 3 
Q—Q 3 


The Queen is not well placed at 
Q 3, as the Kt at Kt 3 has to 
remain immobile to provide 
against B—B 4. 


18 B—K 3 


13 RxP 

14 R—Bsq 

15 P—Q4 

16 P—K Kt 3 
/17 B—B3 


K R—K sq 

The Q R here seems better. 
especially as White contemplates 
Kt—K 5 and P—B 4. 3 
Ig Q—-Q2 
20 Q R—K sq 
21 KtxKt 


B—B 4 
Kt—K 5 
Px Kt 


Probably the losing move. It 
provides Black with a slow and 
sure method of winning in the four 
Pawns to two on the Queen’s 
side. 

22 BxKt, BxB; 23 R*xB, 
and taking possession of the King’s 
file by moves like Q R—K sq and 
Q—K 3 was better. 


313, 

- 22 B—Kt2 
B—Q 2 23 P—B4 
P—B 4 24 Kt—K 2 
R—K Bsq 25 P—B5 
Q—K 2 26 Kt—B 3 
QR—Ksq 27 P—OQRtq © 
B—Ktsq 28 P—QR4 
R—Q sq 29 P—Q Kt 5 


Say bag The Pawns are extremely 
well handled. Bringing the Kt 
round to B 3, to advance the Q R 
and Q Kt Pawns before the Q P’ 
was good judgment. 


K—R2 30 O—K 2 
Px? 31 PxP 
Kt—Rsq 32 Q—B4 
P—Kt4 33 P—Q5 
B—K 4 34 P—BO6 
PxP 35 KtPxP 
B—B sq 36 B—B 5 
B—Q 3 37 BxB 
Kt—Kt 3 39 R—R7ch 
K—R sq 40 R—Osq 
Kt—-K4 41 Q—-Q4 
Q—B 3 42 P—B7 
R—K sq 43 R—Q Ktsq 
Kt—Q 6 44 QxQch 
RxQ 45 R—Kt 8 
R—Kt s 46 R(R 7)—R 8 
R (B 3)-B sq 47 P—Q 6 
Kt—B 4 48 Kt—Q5 
Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,324. 


The following interesting game was played in the recent match 
by correspondence, Lancashire v. Surrey. 


Rivy Lopez—Riga Defence. 


NOTES BY DR. ALLINGHAM. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Dr. J. F. Ll. McCann. Dr. ALLINGHAM. 
I P—K 4 I P—K 4 

2K Kt—B3 2QKt—B3 

3 B—Kt 5 3 P—QR3 

4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 

5 Castles 5 KtxK P 

6 P—Q4 6 PxP 


7 
8 


9 


R-Ksq 7 P—Q4 
P—OQO B4 
If this game is—as it seems to 


be—a good example of this line 
of attack, it is inferior to 8 Ktx 


OP. 
O KtxP 


An alternative and attacking 
variation here is 9 Kt—K 5,*Q— 


a 
8 PXP (e.p.) - 
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IO 


II 


I2 


13 


14 


B 3; 10KtxKt, B—Q B 4!;5 11 
Kt—Q 4 ch, K—B sq; 12 RX 
Kt! PxR; 13 PxP, &c., result- 
ing in a position difficult for both 


sides. 
9 BQ Kt 5 

B—K Kt5! 10 P—K B 3 

Serakacn Here, 10.., Q—Q 3; will 
not serve, for White plays 11 Q 
KtxKt, PxKt; 12BxQKtch! 
PxB; 13 RxXK P ch, B—K 3 
(best) ; 14 Q—R 4, with 15 Q R— 
Q sq! to follow. 
Kt—K 5!! 11 Castles 

ce Mca sd This is necessary, and is 
the key move to the defence. 
Thus if 11.., PXB; 12 Ktx 
Q Kt! O—Q3; 13Q KtxKtch 
wins. If 11.., BXQ Kt; 12 Px 
B,P xB; 13 Q—R 5 ch, P—Kt 3; 
14 KtxKt P, &c., probably 
winning. If 11.., Q—Q 3; 12Q 
KtxKt, PxKt; 
ch, &c. 
K KtxQ Kt 12 PxKt 

saieatet Here 12.., KtxQ Kt; 
would not be good, as there follows 
13 PxKt! PxKt; 14 PxB, 
PXB; 15 BXB P, R—Q Kt sq; 


16 BXQ P ch, and White has the © 


better chances for the ending. 


BXQBP 13 KtxQ Kt! 


Bama aes I prefer this to the move | 
suggested as best by Prof. Berger, | 


viz., 13.., R—Q Kt sq (?); 14 


BxQ P ch, K—R sq; 15 BxXK | 


Kt, BxQ Kt; 16 PxB, PXxB; 
QxQ, RxQ; and White has a 
slight advantage. 
Q—Kt 3 

I think 14 PxKt, BxB P; 
15 BxQ R, BxQ R; &c., is 
better than the text move. How- 
ever, Dr. McCann still prefers the 
text move. 


13 Q—R 5! 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
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) 14 KtxORP 
R—K 2 15 R—OQ Ktsq © 
BxQPch 16 K—-R sq 
B—K 3 17 Kt—-QB6! 
Px Kt 18 BxQBP! 
QOxB! 19 QxB 
OxQBP 20 B—Kt2 
P—KB3 21 QR—QBsq 
O—Kt 6 22 R—B 3! 
O—Kt 4 23 K R—OQ Bsq 
OQ R—K sq 24 R—B5 
O-—Kt 2 25 B—B 3! 


iets Oe If, here, Black play the 
tempting 25.., Q—Q Kt 4, White 
appears to have a very threatening 
reply in 26 B—R 6! _ Thus, if (a) 
26.., PXB; 27 QxP ch, K-—- 
Kt sq; 28 R—K 7! &c. If (5) 
26.., QO—B 4 ch; 27 K—R sq, 
B—Q 4; 28 R—K 7! &c. If (c) 
26.., K—Kt sq; 27 OxQ, PX 
Q; 28 BxKt P, KxXB; 29 R— 


K 7 ch, &c. 
O—Kt 6 26 Q—O Kt 4 
Q—R 7 27 O—Kt 2 
OxQ 28 BxQ 
R—Q R2 29 R—QB7 
RXR 30 RXR 
R-—-QO sq 


Here 31 B—B 5 is easily met 
by 31.., B—B 3. 


31 R—OBsq . 
B—Kt 6 32 K—Kt sq 
R—Q8ch 33 RXR 
BxR 34 K—B2 
K—B 2 35 K—K 3 


aihoaiass The extra Pawn cannot 
win with Bishops of opposite 
colours. : 
Drawn game. 


GAME No. 3,325. 


The following short game was contested on the seventh board in 
the match by correspondence between the Counties of Norfolk and 
Middlesex. 


S icilian Defence. 


NOTES BY F.. D. YATEs. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


Mr. J. W. SEDGLEY Mr. E. J. BROOKS 


I 
2 


(King’s Lynn). (Middlesex). 
P—K 4 1 P—QB4 
Kt-—KB3 2 P—K3 


3 P—-Q4; 3 PxP 
4KtxP W 4 Kt—KB3 
5 Kt_QB3 5 B—QKts5 
6 B—Q 3 16 Kt—B 3 

7 B—K3 -' 7 Castles 

8 Castles #8 P—K4 


12 
13 


Mr. 


Anh WN H 


7 
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ee P—Q 4 was better. By 
retreating the Kt to K 2, White 
prevents P—Q 4, the only valid 
continuation to P—K 4. 9.., B 
xXKt; ro KtxB, P—Q 4; 11 
KtxP, KtxKt; 12 PxKt, Q~x 
P; 13 BxP ch. 


, 


Kt (Q4)-K2 9 Kt—K Kt 5 

QO—B sq! 10 P—KB4 
wees Now Kt x B, which seems 

to have been the object in playing 


the Kt to Kt 5 should have been 
played. 


B—K Kt 5 11 B—K2 
BxB 12 KtxB 
PxXP 13 Kt(K2)xP 


die aik guyoeee P—Q 4, in spite of the 
advance of the White King’s side 
Pawns. P—K R 3, Kt—B 3, 
P—K Kt 4 would have been 
preferable to allowing the Kt in at 


Q 5. 


14 
15 


16 


17 
18 
IQ 
20 
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Kt—Q5 14 Q-R5 | 
P—-KR3_ 15 Kt(B4)-R3_ 
ee eee The offer of the Kt 
is practically forced, for if Kt—B 3, 
Kt—B 7. 
P—K B 4! 


It only remains now for White 
to drive away the Black Q. As 
Soon as Queens are exchanged, the 
insecure positions of the two Black 
Kts become evident. | 


16 P—Q Kt 3 
Q—K sq 17 QxQ 
QRxQ 18 Kt—K B3 
Kt—B 7 Ig R—Kt sq __ 
PxP 20 Resigns. 


For if Kt—K sq; 21 B—B 4 ch, 
Kt—B 2; 22 KtxKt, RxKt; 
23 BxkKt ch, and if Kt—R 4g, 
21 B—B 4 ch, Kt—B 2; 22 Rx 
Kt, RXR ; 23 R—K B sq. 


GAME No. 3,326. 


The appended game is from the recently concluded Correspondence 
Match: Yorkshire v. Devonshire. 


Giuoco Piano. 


NOTES BY C. W. ROBERTs. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
W. TURNER Mr. C. W. ROBERTS 
(Southsea). (Brighouse). 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
B—B 4 3 B—B4 
P—B 3 4 Kt—B 3 
P—Q 4 5 PxP 

P—K 5 


Since Marshall, in his ‘‘ Chess 
Openings,” in a variation of the 
Scotch in this position, credits 
this move as being the best, it 
has had considerable vogue. I 
think, however, the general opinion 
that PxP is preferable is more 
accurate. In the B.C.M., 1908, 
p. 266, in an article by Janowsky, 
entitled “‘ Concerning an Ancient 
Opening,” an analysis is given of 
the interesting branch of that 
variation, known as the ‘‘ Mdller ”’ 


Attack. 
6 P—Q4 
B—OQ Kt 5 


The position, though reached by 
a different route, is now identical 
with that in the brilliant fourth 
game of the match between 
Tchigorin and Charousek, to decide 
the destination of the first prize 


in the Buda-Pesth Tournament in 


IO 
If 


3 


1896. | 
7 Kt—K 5 
Bx Kt 8 PxB 
PxP 9g B—Kt 3 
...In similar positions the more ‘ 
usual move is B—Kt 5 ch. After 
a careful analysis of the variations, 
I preferred the text move. Other- 
wise the exchanges are practically . 
forced. 
Q—QB2 10 B—Kt2 
Kt—Q B 3 
The most obvious threat, of 
course, is to win a Pawn by Kt x 
Kt. 
Ir P—QB4 
EXP I2 KtxQBP 
B—K 3 13 Kt—K 3 
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14 QR—Qsq_ 14 Castles 
15 Castles 15 P—Q5 
16 Kt—K 4 16 P—OB4 


17 QO Kt—K Kt5 


18 KtxKt 


Although there is no particular . 


danger to Black in this attack, 
obviously 17 Kt—Q 6 is bad, 
because of 17 Bx Kt, followed by 
18 PXB. 

17 KtxKt 

18 P—K Kt 3 


19 P—K B4 


The best move appears to be 
Kt—K 4.° B—B 4 would, of 
course, be met by 19 Q—Q 4, 
winning theQ RP. Perhaps Q— 
K 2 or R 5 would be the best reply 
to the move suggested (Kt—K 4).. 


Position after White’s 18th move :— 


YW Yyyyy 


Yy, “Wi jp pa 
27, G77 


4 


£ 7 V1tt/ Wi 


“yy 
, 4 
” 


P—K B 4. 


BLACK (MR. C. W. ROBERTS). 


FITTS, 


~ 


Yi 


YY 
Vf 
Yy é | 


VME 
At G Yy Yyy YY 
A Ys Ws Yj Y Yj 
yy UK, WY, Gl 
OY YOY 17) WZ 
Y VW, :s Wet phe 5 Y tala, - Willa, pip 
2 2 BLD 
YY , ddd Vitis. 4 yy “Udit 
Ui ’ ¢ 
Y 
Y6Mlui me. 
Yi, 


20 RxQ 


Yj Ga: ~Y Yy 

, 7 - 77H oes LLL 
WIt/tt//, ¥ yyy, 
YyjV KG 
YL awl, * ° Uj / 
WHA Uj yy 
Ys, Yj Z 

VM LZ, 

Uy, 1 
YY 


Yy 
yyy WV AX 
fe // Ubu 


44 
(/} 


WHITE (MR.TURNER). 
19 PXB 


....The sacrifice of the Q for R 
and B appears to be sound, though 
the advantage is not immediate. 


20 ORXR 


RS 
MLOAAK 


21 Kt—K 4 


I had expected Kt—B 3, which 
I thought to be slightly the 
stronger move, but the progress 
of the game changed my opinion. 
Some of the variations consequent 
on that move are very pretty 
indeed. For example :— 


21 Kt—B 3 21 P—B 5 
22 K—Rsq 22 R—Q6 
23 OxBP 23 K R—Q sq 
24 P—K 6 24 P—K 7 


22 
23 


24 


25 


26 


27 
28 


29 


30 
31 


The position here is highly 
critical, and it would be an interest- 
ing study for your readers to 
analyse the variations. If 25 R— 
K sq, RxKt. If then 26 Q~x 
K P, R—K 6; 27 Q—B 2, Rx 
K P, or if 27 R—Q 7, and is in 
most variations left with a piece 


up. 

If 26 PxP ch, K—Kt 2, and 
White is powerless against the 
threat of R—B 8 ch, &c., R— 
Q 7 eventually concluding the 
game. 

Many other variations all end, 
so far as my analysis went, in 
victory for White. 


To return to the game :— 
21 P—B5 

K—R sq 22 R—Q5 
Kt—O 6 

... This is a very clever resource. 
If now 23 R—Q 7, 24 QxR! 
PxQ; 25 KtxQ Bsq B—Q 5 or 
K 6, and although Black has in 
the scramble for Pawns a slight 
advantage, it is quite possible it 
would not be sufficient to win, 
especially as the Kt opposes the 


Bishop. 
23 B—Q4 
R—K Kt sq 


This and the following moves of 
White were, I believe, in every 
case, the absolute best. Kt— 
K B 5 was a rather ingenious 
alternative, leading, if the Kt 
should be taken, almost but not 
quite to a draw by perpetual 


check. 
24 R-Q7 
Q-Bsq 25 R—Qsq 
Taking the sting out of 26 Kt x 
BP. 
P—K R4 26 R—KB7 
K—R 2 27 RXxK BP 
K—Kt 3 28 R—QO5 
R—Q sq 29 P—K B3 


.... The game now is extremely 
exciting. Black wonders every 
post whether some move he has 
not foreseen may upset his calcula- 
tions, and prove the sacrifice at 
move Ig to be unsound. 


RxR 30 BXR 
Kt x P 31 R—Q Bsq 


32 P—Kt 3 
33 K—R 3 
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32 BxK Pch 
33 B—K 3 ch 


34 P—KKt4 34 P—K7 


35 Q—K 3 


36 


Dr. 


awD H 


....This seems to be almost . 


the only winning variation. 
35 P—K R4 
KtxK B 36 PxKt 


.....here was rather a curious 
incident here, shewing the danger 
of giving more than one move. I 
had quite decided that 36 PxKt 
was bad, because after 37 K—R 2! 
BxP (forced if the advanced 
Pawn is not to be lost) ; 38 QxP, 
and draws by perpetual check, 
though it is a very difficult 


37 QxP 
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perpetual check to demonstrate. 
I had therefore carefully analysed 
36 R—K sq, which eventually, I 
think, wins, though the win is also 
difficult to prove. One variation 
commences 37 Q—R 6 is especially 
teasing. However, White kindly 
assumed the second move, and 
made the next move on the same 
postcard, and this momentary 
inattention, after a great deal of 
careful play, saved Black a good 

deal of trouble. 


37 R—K sq 
38 O—K B6— 38 PxXP ch 
39 K—R2 39 B—B 2 
40 Resigns. 


The appended game was played at Johannesberg in the recent 
match between Mr. Bruno Seigheim and Dr. Blieden for the champion- 
ship of South Africa. We take the score and the notes from Johannesberg 
Sunday Times :— 


GAME No. ,3327. 


Eleventh game of the match. 


Four Knights Game. 


NoTteEs BY B. SEIGHEIM. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

M. BLIEDEN. Mr. B. SIEGHEIM. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—K B3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—B4 


....A deviation from the ninth 
game, where Black had played 
4.., B—Kt 5 
Castles 

At Cambridge Springs, 1904, 
against Lasker, Janowsky con- 
tinued here 5 KtxP, KtxKt; 


6 P—Q 4, B—Q 3, &c., and a lively 
game was the result. 


5 Castles 
P—Q 3 
Bringing about a Guioco Piano 
formation with the White QO B 


posted at Kt 5 instead of B 4, a 
slight disadvantage. 


6 P03 
7 B—Kt 5 7 Kt—K 2 
8 Bx Kt 8 PxB 
9 Kt—KR4 9g P—B3 


Il 


I2 


13 
14 
T5 
16 


17 P—B4 


....I{mportant, as Black must 
not allow the exchange of his 
which exerts a_ considerable 
restraining influence. 


B—B 4 10 Kt—Kt3 
Kt x Kt 

It cannot be good to open the 
Rook file. With Black already 
in possession of the important 
diagonal commanded by his K B, 
a strong attack is certain to 


develop. 
11 RPxKt 
Kt—R 4 
This manceuvre is useless, as 


Black will obviously not allow 
the exchange. 


12 B—Q Kt 5 
P—Q R 3 13 B—R4 
B—R 2 14 P—Q Kt 4 
Kt—B 3 15 B—Kt 3 
K—R sq 16 K—Kt 2 


....Getting ready to make use 
of the Rook file. 


17 R—Rsq 
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It was necessary to cut off the 
Black Q B. If instead 18 PxP, 
then P—K B 4, threatening R x P 
ch and Q—R 5 mate. 


18 R—R 3 


eens Instead 18.., P—K Kt 4 
again, threatened mate by R— 
takes P ch, KxXR, Q—R sq ch 
and Q—R 5 mate, but White 
had the valid reply 19 R—B 3 and 
the keen edge would have been 
take off Black’s attack. 


19 Q—B 3 19g Q—R sq 
20 P—R 3 20 B—Q 2 
21 K—R2 


A better plan appears to be to 
shut out the formidable Black 
Bishop by Kt—K 2, followed by 
P—B 3 and P—Q 4. 

21 PxP 

ere Opening an additional line 

for the attack. 


PXP 

23 Kt—K 4 
24 Kt—B2 
Positron after Black’s 24th move :— 
K—B sq 


BLACK (MR, B. SIEGHEIM). 


22 QR—K Ktsq 


23 P—Q 4 
24 K—Bsq 


22 


—— 


Sf, 
Y 
Yj 
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YyjzsG 
jf, =) Yi 
Yi, = Gl; 

Yhi. 4, Af, 
WHITE (DR. M. BLIEDEN). 


are Black has now a splendid 
attacking position. 


25 P—K Kt4 25 R—R5 


.. Threatening obviously B x Kt 
and Rx Kt P. 


26 K—Kt2 


U1 1. 


26 R—Kt 4 


AN 
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....And White has no means of 
guarding against the threatening 
BXB P. 
27 R—R sq 27 BxP 
28 P—B4 


This move has all the earmarks 
of panic about it. 


28 Kt PxP 
29 K—B sq 
If 29 P x P, then B x Kt, followed 
by B—K 5. 
29 BxKt 
30 KXB 30 BxQOP 
31 B—Ktsq 31 P—K5 
32 O—Kt 3 32 R(Kt4)xP 
33 QO—Q6ch 33 K—Kt2 
34 BxXB 34 R—B 5 ch 


....This only brings the White 
King into the Black camp. It 
would have been better to simply 
play 34..,B PxB. 


35 K—K 3 35 R—B Och 
36 K—Q4 36 KPxBdisch 
37 K—B5 37 Q—K sq 
38 QO R-K Ktsqch 

38 K—R2 
39 R—Kt4 39 R—R4 
40 K R—K Kt sq 

40 Q—K 6 ch 
41 KxBP 41 Q—Kt 3 ch 
42 K—Q7 42 QxQch 
43 KxQ 43 R—K Kt4 


.....-In spite of his plus of 
three Pawns, there are many ways 
for Black to go wrong here. For 
instance, 43.., P—Q 7; 44 P— 
K R 4! and White forces a draw 
by R—Kt 7 chand R—Kt 8. This 
was Black’s sealed move. 


R—R 4 ch 


No doubt White’s best policy 
to leave complications as long as 
possible. 44 RXR, PXR; 45 
KxP, R—B 5; 46 RxP, R— 
B 8; 47 R—Kt 2, R—Q B 8; 48 
K—Q 4, R—-B7; 49 R—Kt sq, 
P—Q 7; 59 R—Q Sq; K—Kt 3, 


and’ wins. 
44 K—Kt 2 
45 R-Qsq 45 R—B7 
46 P—Kt 3 46 R—Q B7 


4 
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-Mr.R.W.Schumacherhaspointed 56 K—K7 56 R—Q Kt 6 


out that Black had a quicker win ....White has made a splendid 


ree pee ae e nar ae uphill fight of the ending, and 


R—Kt 8; 49 R—K Kt 4 ch, Black must be wary at each step. 

RXR; 50 PxR, P—Q 5, and 57 R—Q 7. 57 R—K Kt 3 

aS 58 KxP 58 R—Q Kt sq 
47 R—-Q4 47 R—B6 .... Instead 58.., RXP would 
48 P—KR4 48 R—KKt6 obviously lose a Rook by 59 K— 


B 8 dis ch; and 60 R—Q 6 ch. 


....The Rook must, of course, Now the White King is closely 


remain on the Kt file. Consider Pree hes os 
for instance, the following amusing puarced aud the cepte: + ewe cau 


variation :—48.., R—B 4; 49 at last advance. 
49 R—Kt4ch, K—Bsq; 50R(Q) 59 P—R5 59 P—Q B6 
ee ere ....Of course, if 60 R x P, then 


49 PxP ' 49 PxP _R—Q Kt 2 ch, and R—K Kt sq 
50 P—QR4 50 P—B4 mate. 

51 P—KR5 51 R—Kt5 60 P—R 6 60 P—B 7 

52 R—Q5 52 K—B 3 61 R—K sq 61 R—Q Kt 3 ~ 
53 R—K Bsq 53 P—B5 62 R—K 8 62 P—B 8 (Q) 
54 P—R 6 54 K—Kt 3 63 K—K7 63 KxP 

55 R—K Rsq 55 K—R2 64 Resigns. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—It is interesting to record that the only 
daughter (at one time named ‘‘ The Infant Queen of Chess’’) of the 
late W. J. Baird, M.D., and Mrs. Baird, Miss Lilian Edith Baird, who 
at one time promised to successfully emulate her mother’s problematic 
skill, was married on the roth June last, at Holy Trinity Church, 
Sloane Street, London, to Captain H. P. Strong, ro8th Infantry, S.S.O., 
Mhow, Central India. It is hoped she will have every future happiness 
and ere long return to the pastime for which she had a predilection, and 
to which her surviving parent has so enthusiastically and liberally 
contributed. 


The Hampstead and Highgate Express announces an Eleventh 
Tourney for two and three movers. Prizes :—Three-movers : {1, I5s., 
and 10s. ‘Two-movers: I5s., Ios., and 5s., with two additional book 
prizes in each section.- Mr. A. C. White offers a copy of Ceske Melodie 
in each section for the best problem illustrating self-blocks by the Black 
Queen. No mottoes necessary. Two entries in each section permitted, 
and joint compositions accepted. Date for receipt of entries, Ist 
November, 1910. Address : Chess Editor, Express Offices, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. Allpositionsto bediagrams. Judges: A.C. Challenger 
and J. Keeble. | 
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The Judge’s Report on the 15th Two-move Tourney of the Sydney 
Morning Herald gives the prizes in the following order :—W. J. Smith 
(Sydney, N.S.W.), chief prize; ordinary Ist and 2nd, A. Mosley 
(Brisbane) ; and Mendes de Moraes Filho (Rio Janeiro). Hon. mens. : 
W. J. Smith (2) and A. Charlick (Rose Park, South Australia). 

The principal two-er is :—White: K at Q 2, Q at Q R 7, Bs at 
K R sq and K Kt sq, Kts at K R6and Q 8, Psat K R4q and K Kt 5. 
Black: KatK 4, RatQKt3, BsatQBsq and Q Rg, Kt at K Kt3, 
Ps atQ6, Q Kt 5 and 6. Mate in two. 


The Schachmatnoe Obozrente has opened an end-game competition, 
with prizes of 25, 15, 10, and 5 roubles. Entries to be addressed to the 
Editor, Siwtseff Wrazcheck 11, Moscow, before 31st July. pee 
Dr. Bernstein and Messrs. Bobroff and Gortcharoff. 


The judges of the important problem tourney of the German Chess 
Association (the ninth) have issued their preliminary report. There 
were three sections, namely :—Two-movers, three-movers, and four- 
movers. 168 problems competed. We defer, through pressure of 
space, printing the problems, but we believe two of our English com- 
posers have distinguished themselves. This will not be publicly known 
until the probation period has run out. 


Illustreret Familte Journal.—This competition for two-movers has 
resulted in F. Gamage taking first and C. le Charpentier second prizes 
respectively. Mr. Gamage’s two-mover is characteristic of the modern 
threat idea. 

White : K at K Kt 8, QatQsq, Rs at K R 8 and Q B 4, Bsat 
Q 6 and Q B 6, Kts at K B 7 and Q Kt 8. Black: Kat Q Bsq, 
Rs at K R 5 and K Kt 4, Bs at Q Kt 8 and QR 8, Kt at K R 3, Ps at © 
K R2, K Kt2, K B6, K 3, andQ Kt 3. Mate in two. 

As for the second prize problem, we think now more than ever 
C. le Charpentier should be called upon for an explanation. On page 
220 we pointed out that this author had submitted a problem similar 
in construction to two tourneys which was but a version of a much 
older problem. Such conduct is very unsatisfactory, but this is 
emphasised by the J.F.J. entry—Compare : i 4 

By C. le Charpentier.—White : K at QR5, Qat K 8, R at K 4, Bs 
at Q B 8 and Q Kt 8, Kts at K 2 and 6, Pat K B2. Black: K at 
K B 4, Q at K Kt 5, B at Q Kt 8, Ps at K R 4, 6, K B 3, and 6. 
Mate in two. 

By Rev. J. Jesperson.—Hon. mention : 71dskrift (May, 1907).— 
White: K at K R 2, Q at K 8, R at K 4, BsatK Kt 8and K B4, 
Kts at K 2 and 6, Ps at K Kt 6. Black: K atQ 4, Q atQB5, 
R at Q R 3, B at K R 8, Ps at Q 3,6,andQKt6. Matein two. 

By A. F. Mackenzie.—First Prize Norwood News (1901-2).—White : 
K at K 8, QatK B7, RatQB4, BsatQ6andQ B 8, Kts at K6 
andQKt5, Psat K KtzandQ2. Black: K atK B4, QatQ Kt5, 
Bs at K R 6 and K 8, Kts at K Kt sq and Q B 6, Ps at K R 3, 
K Kt 6, K B3, K7, and Q B 2. Mate in two. 
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This last position is a “rub”’ for the Rev. J. Jesperson, but we 
know him as an original expert; the other composer seems yet to 
have to make his name as such. 


RETRACTOR PROBLEMS. 


| No. I. No. 2. 
E. J. WINTER-Woop. E. J. WINTER-WOoD. 
BLACK. _ BLACK. 
—_. — UY Uh) — 
Uy Yyy Yj j a — . Y 
Wy) vate y Lye Z “Z 


os wy 
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a // 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
1. White played last, retract his 1. White played last, retract his 
move. move. 

2. Black retracts his last move. 2. Black retracts his last move. 
3. Black plays so as to enable 3. Black plays so as to enable 
4. White to mate. 4. White to mate. 

Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood kindly offers a copy of his sister’s (Mrs. 
J. W. Baird) work, the “‘ Twentieth Century Retractor’’ (published 


at 10s. 6d.) for the best solutions of above. Solutions should reach us 
by the end of July. Solutions must be sent on separate sheets. We 
may ask Mr. E.. J. Winter-Wood to assist us in adjudicating the analyses. 


NoTEe.—On page 273, in Mr. Frankenstein’s letter, an important 
word was omitted. The last sentence should read :—‘ My idea of the 
“best way to meet the promoted-piece question is to attach the letters 
““N. P.” (meaning no promotions) ‘‘ to such problems in which pro- 
“ moted pieces consequent on the retraction moves may not appear.” 

‘Solutions of Mr. Frankenstein’s Retractor will be given in our 
general solutions. 


SACHOVE ULOHY. 


Recently we gave a short notice of a very important contribution 
to problem literature in the work published in Vienna, by the authors, 
Messrs. J. Kotrc and K. Traxler. They are contemporary composers, 
both starting in their problem career in 1884, and the double collection 
finishes up to date, 1910. It may be remembered by most of our readers 
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that the names of these fine composers were referred to in the essay on 
Bohemian composition, which appeared in Ceske Melodie, published by 
Mr. A. C. White, Christmas, 1908. There is a painstaking introduction, 
showing comparisons of separate Schools of Composition. Space is too 
limited for us to entertain the slightest idea of criticising the instructive 
observations made by the authors of the work. The book contains two 
capital photographs of the authors. J. Kotrc is evidently the senior, 
and took part in 1887 in the preparation of the world-famed Bohemian 
Collection, edited by J. Pospisil. It is hardly fair to make a comparison 
of the eminent works of these popular men, but there is a curious com- 
‘bination of profundity and oddity of style in the case of Traxler. Kotrce’s 
‘compositions are a shade more uniform in style, but both have indulged 
in giving illustrations of Suicidal Strategy. 

At the present day there are probably no more two enthusiastic 
composers after the Bohemian style than the authors of this collection, 
and following so soon after the publication of Mr. A. C. White’s: collection 
of J. Pospisil,; this volume should emphasise the strength and even 
wisdom of the tenets of Bohemian ideas—what Dr. Planck would call 
the doctrine of the “‘ modern problem.” 

It must not beimagined that these composers are too strongly biassed 
in their own views, since they are generous enough in giving full admira- 
tion to the works of other schools. It is pleasing to find that even the 
Bohemian Problem Masters are not so biggoted to day as was thought 
composers of that school were in years gone by. Every nationality 
have considered their own ideas to be the only perfect, but here one has. 
got a tincture of the cosmopolitan influence and sentimental feeling 
which can only excite admiration. 

The book is beautifully bound, we do not know its price, but any- 
body desiring to secure a copy can write us to. Probably in another 
issue we shall have sufficient space to present a few specimens of the 
problems given in the volume, of which there are nearly three hundred 
diagrams. | 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 2,436 (‘‘ Inspiration ’’).—1 B—B 8, &c. 
No. 2,437 (‘‘ Oceana ’’).—1 K—-Kt sq, &c. 
No. 2,438 (‘‘ Notatu Dignum ’’).—1 Kt—B 4, &c. Duals after 1 K—Kt 2,. 


B—Kt 2, or P—R 4, after 1 Q—Kt 2, B or K sq, and after 1 Kt—-Bsqor R 5. 
Counted as three. 

No. 2,439 (‘‘ A packet of pins ’’).—1 R—B 6, P Queens; 2 QxP ch, &c. If 
I..,R xP ch, &c.; 2QXR, &c.. If 1.., R—Qsq; 2 R—Q6disch, &c. If1.., 
PxKtch, &c. If1.., Kt—B7; 2QxKtchb,&c. Dualif1.., Kt—B6;2 Px 
Kt ch or Q—B 2 ch, &c. 

No. 2,440 (B.C.F. XIII.).—This is cooked. 1 B—Kt 3, K—B 3; 2 RxKt 
ch, &c., and 1 B—B 4 ch, K—B 3; 2RxKtch, &c. 

No. 2,441 (B.C.F. XIV.).—1 Kt—Q 6, QxKt; 2 QxP ch, &c. If 1.., 
Q—Q B2; 2Q0xQ,&c. If1..,P—Kt5; 2R—Rsqch,&c. Dual if 1 Q—Qsq 
or R 6. 

No. 2,442 (B.C.F. XV.).—As presented by the secretary of the British Chess- 
Federation, this has no solution. 

No. 2,443 (B.C.F. XVI.).—1 Q—B sq, KxKt; 2 Q—B 6ch, &c. If1.., 
Kt—Q 6, &c.; 2 Q—B 3,&c. If1..,R—Q6; 2Q—B6, &c. If1.., others; 
2 O—B 4, &c. 
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II—ON THE METHODS OF CLASSIFICATION. 


enough. One should use diagrams of a uniform size, and, if 

possible, chess type. After considerable experimenting, I 

have found diagrams on sheets 44 by 6% inches, or there- 
abouts (104 by 16 millimetres), the most practical, and I recommend 
their universal adoption as a standard diagram. They may be 
purchased at any chess supply agency, or are easily home-made. Ifa 
collection were purely for one’s own use, any kind of diagram would 
serve, or any notation in pen and ink for copying; but as sooner or 
later the collector should aim at comparison and exchange with others, 
the need of uniformity is evident. I receive copies of problems from 
England, Germany, Bohemia, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Russia, 
and other countries, each with a more or less different chess notation. 
Type and standard diagrams make these readily comparable. If each 
collaborator used a different notation and a different size diagram, any 
given problem would be as easy to study as before, but rapid comparisons 
would have become almost impossible. 

For the proper grouping of problems, envelopes opening easily 
at one side, or still better, index cards, like those used in the reference 
catalogues of public libraries, are essential. I began with an elaborate 
system of envelopes, bearing a written heading or a descriptive diagram 
on the outside ; but I soon felt that they were hampering me. I then 
ordered index cards, cut to order, with a projecting guide about two 
inches square, large enough for a written description or a small type- 
diagram. Particulars about my use of these guides and details of my 
own collection in general will be found in Appendix B. To any reader 
actually anxious to begin a serious collection, I will send a set of type, 
and samples of diagrams and index cards. Eventually I hope the chess 
supply depots will carry these latter in stock, but we are still pioneers, 
and until a demand has been created we must prepare our own guides. 
They can easily be cut from any light card-board, such as the tops of 
old boxes ; but it will be quite a piece of work to get enough. 

I had hoped to print in full elsewhere, before these lines appeared, 
my theory of the Static and Dynamic division of problem themes in 
general; but the opportunity having failed me, I must outline it here, 
leaving a fuller discussion for the future. 

If the reader has studied mathematics, he will remember that the 
‘whole of Mechanics is divided into Statics, the investigation of forces 
at rest or in equilibrium, and Dynamics, the investigation of forces in 
action. Now, in chess, every piece represents a definite force or group 
of forces. Every piece threatens certain movements, attacks certain 
squares. You can move the piece, in which case that particular chess 
force comes into action ; or you can leave it alone, in which case its 
potential energy is undisturbed, but.in no way impaired. In mathe- 
matics the forces are graphically represented in magnitude by lines 
and in direction by arrows, a convention we readily transfer to the 
chess board. , 


§ HE new material necessary for a problem collection is simple 
° 
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In classifying problems, we naturally take as our key-note that 
particular element in each position or in the solution which we consider 
as most prominent, and as forming the idea of the problem. In a two- 
mover, it may be a brilliant key, or the defences of a given black piece, 
or some combination of self-blocks or interferences, or it may be the 
mating move or moves of White, involving discovered or model mates. 
It may depend on two of the moves, one of Black and one of White, as 
in cross checks or opposition problems, or on White’s key and mate 
combined, as in active ambush strategy or clearance themes. Some- 
times the dominant element of interest is not single, A brilliant key 
may introduce noteworthy mates quite unrelated to it; or a problem 
may contain two mates totally distinct, yet equally interesting. In 
such cases, two copies (sometimes more) must be made, and the problem 
entered in separate parts of the collection. Each element we can treat 
by itself. This is what makes classification easy. Once we have 
identified the different elements, and this is simply a question of 
insight and analysis, which we are going to pursue in the course of these 
pages, we can group our problems as we get them under a definite 
number of heads. As the problems become numerous in certain 
groups, we repeat the process, subdividing our results. Such work, 
instead of becoming unwieldly and monotonous, increases in clearness 
and interest every day. Problems which appeared very dull and 
meaningless at first, all take a place in the system sooner or later. 
Incidentally, practice in recognizing themes and classifying details 
adds very materially to our powers of solving and mastering the full 
meaning of problems. One thing we must guard against, however, 
very carefully : becoming absorbed in one part of our collection at the 
cost of neglect to other parts. For our collection to deserve the name, it 
must be all-embracing, and so far as possible equally studied through- 
out. When our work of classification is finished with uniform thorough- 
ness for the day, we can at last pass to browsing in the parts that 
appeal most to us, and it is then that suggestions for new work will 
offer themselves to the composer, and if his classification has been 
sufficiently voluminous and careful he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his new problems represent real progress, instead of 
unguided repetition. I am not preaching the doctoring of other 
people’s problems, but the attainment of new themes, which only a 
mastery of the old makes possible. 

Before we proceed to an analysis of the elements of two-move 
composition which we are going to make our finger posts to 
classification, let me explain first in a general way how to record these 
in words or on type-diagrams on the covers of our envelopes or on our 
index cards. 

If the theme can be told briefly in words, it will present no difficulty. 
We can often describe a key briefly, as ‘‘ Complete block key by White 
Rook,” or ‘‘ Shut off key by Bishop ” ; and similarly some mates, as 
‘« Cross-check, White Rook mates,”’ or ‘‘ Two-fold pin of Black Knight 
and Bishop.” | 

More practice is required in the use of type-diagrams. Here five 
kinds of chess conventions are to be borne specially in mind :—(1) 
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striking moves expressed dynamically by lines and arrows; (2) flight 
squares of the Black King expressed by short lines ending in 
heavy dots ; (3) ambushings of White or Black pieces expressed by lines 
reaching to the furthest square which the Black King can reach ; (4) 
self-blocks expressed by crosses; and (5) static groups of mates ex- 
pressed by the juxtaposition of the most important mating piece or 
pieces and the Black King. 

(1) Striking moves. Diagram No. g illustrates a theme bearing 
clese relationship with No. 2. This theme is perfectly described in its 
most general terms by diagram No. 10. I have substituted the Knights 
at g8 and h7 in No. Io for the Rooks at {8 and h7 in No. g._ It is 
immaterial what Black pieces are used, or which squares they occupy ; 
the closer they are to the corner the prettier will be the key. It does 
not matter which corner the White Queen plays to. Any problem 
which answers to this type-diagram No. 10, and there are lots of them, 
will bear interesting comparison with No. g. All the other mates, 
sacrifices, flight squares, which other versions introduce, will be found 
to be secondary, though good to study and compare. | 

(2) Flight squares of the Black King. In No. 11, the Black King 
can move to e6 and c4. We show this in the type diagram No. 12, by 
the short lines ending in dots. Some general systems of flight squares 
are important from the start, most of all the star-pattern flights, where 
the Black King can avail himself of four diagonal moves. These are 
very numerous. In many cases we neglect flight squares at first. 
Only after we have found a considerable number of examples of a 
theme do we regroup them according to the more detailed method of 
specified flights. Thus at first we would group No. 9 with No. 2, but 
after we had a dozen or twenty examples it would become profitable to 
divide No. 9 and others with no flight square, from No. 2 and others 
with one diagonal flight. 

(3) Ambushings of White are very frequent and all-important. 
We call them batteries. In No 11 the Knight at ef is supported by the 
Queen, the Rook, and the King’s Bishop. We call this a triple battery. 
(See Chapter XIII.) A quarter of all two-movers can be classified 
accurately by the batteries they contain. 

(4) Self-blocks. These are very easy to identify by small crosses 
on the blocked squares. Diagram No. 15 shows the type of Nos. 6-8. 
It would include a considerable number of other problems, some 
entirely different at first sight, but eventually well worth comparing. 

(5) In No. 13 there is no striking dynamic play ; the King has a 
flight, but a purely perfunctory one ; there is no direct battery ; and 
the self-block, 1.., Bx Kt; 2 P—Q 4 (d4) mate, while pretty enough, 
cannot be considered the theme. This is a purely static conception : 
if the White Queen is removed by sacrifice, the Knight can mate at c4 
and f7—two pure mates, which combine pleasantly with 1.., Bx Kt 
and the perfunctory 1.., KxKt. The enjoyment of these mates, not 
the moving of the pieces to produce them, gives the relish. So Diagram 
14 will show all that the problem contains. If we wish to define it more 
closely, we add the words, ‘“‘ Double Queen sacrifice.’’ Sooner or later 
you will find a dozen or more versions with this double sacrifice, and 
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as many more with a double Rook sacrifice. 

Do not lay down this page without mastering ssupieels the 
difference between dynamic and static effects in problems. In No. 9 
move 1 Q—R 8 (h8), either R—B 2 (f7) ; 2 Q—R 8 (a8) or Q—R sq (ar) 
mate. These mates in themselves are commonplace enough; the 
moves leading to them are curious and noteworthy. In No. 13 move 
I Q—B 2 (c2), R or KtxQ; 2 Kt mates. It is the moves now which 
are commonplace, the sacrifice is obvious and dull enough ; the mates 
are a graceful echo, well blended with the subordinate variations. 
‘Consequently we call No. 9 purely dynamic, and No. 13 purely static. 

Sometimes we meet a problem which seems neither dynamic nor 
static, like No. 16. It is correct in execution, but there is no spark of 
life to it. All the mates are direct answers to Black. I group these 
under the general head, “‘ Simple direct mates,” sorting them according 
to the position of the principal White mating pieces. Fortunately 
such colourless positions are very few and far between. Nearly every 
problem shows some spark of interest to guide us to its immediate 
classification. 


EXERCISE II. 


Copy the first twenty two-movers which you come across, and 
then try to express the main element of interest, either by written 
words on the margin, or by a type-position on a separate sheet. If you 
can get a friend or correspondent to work with you, send htm the same 
twenty problems, but without your definitions, and ask him to express 
what he finds noteworthy in each. Compare your results. Note where 
you agree. If you disagree, reconsider carefully which result seems 
most just. 

Keep these first attempts carefully together. You will be amused 
to come back to them in a few months, when, if you persevere, the habit 
of seizing on the nucleus of a position as soon as you have solved it has 
‘become second nature. 


No. 9.—G. N. CHENEY. 
American Chess Nuts, 1868. 
BLACK. 
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Mate in two. 
I QO—R 8. 
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Mate in two. 
No. 12. 

BLACK. 
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No, 13.—Z. MACH. 
Obrazkowa Revue, 1900. 
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Mate in two. 
1 B—B 6. 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 


1 QO—B 2. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION THIRD PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


No. 2,469. 
XXXVII. 


No. 2,470. 
XXXVIII. 
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Mate in three moves. 


No. 2,471. 
XXXIX. 
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Mate in three moves. 
No. 2,473. 
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Mate in three moves. 


Mate in three moves. 


Mr. THOS. HARLIN, M.A. 


Photo by T. Humphrey & Co. 
Melbourne. 
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ot ie Ne 
AUGUST, 1910. 


——— 


THOMAS HARLIN, M.A. 


month a biographical sketch and portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Harlin, M.A., of Melbourne, who recently retired from the 

/ chess editorship of the Australasian, after twenty-five 
years of continuous service, and whose influence in furthering the best 
interests of Australian chess it would be impossible to overestimate. 
Being close on 45 years of age when he settled in Melbourne, Mr. 
Harlin had passed the stage when men find time and incentive for 
winning reputations in chess tournaments, but it was a fortunate day 
for Australian chess when the late Mr. Fisher persuaded Mr. Harlin to 
be his locum tenens as chess editor of the Australasian and the tem- 
porary service shortly afterwards became a staff appointment. At this 
time the chess press of Australasia was disfigured by constant bicker- 
ings and petty personalities. Mr. Harlin decided to try to change 
this and to create a better chess atmosphere. He succeeded almost 
beyond expectations, and thereby rendered a service to the game far 
greater than he could possibly have done as a player only. The tone 
and the good influence exercised by the Australasian under Mr. Harlin’s 
control must revive in his mind many pleasant memories in the now 
declining years of a well-spent life. 

Mr. Harlin has been all but continuously a member of the te 
mittee of the Melbourne Chess Club; served for long terms as vice- 
president, and for several seasons as president of the club. 


( in have much pleasure in presenting to our readers this 


Thomas Harlin, M.A., Examiner to the Bankers’ Institute, 
of Australia, and late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
H I 
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was born at Belfast, in the North of Ireland, on October 24th, 
1832. He was educated at the Royal Academical Institution 
in his native city, and he was subsequently a student at the 
Belfast Queen’s College—his mathematical studies there being directed 
by the late Professor William Parkinson Wilson, M.A., the first Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. It was on Professor 
Wilson’s advice that Mr. Harlin proceeded in October, 1852, to the 
University of Cambridge. In January, 1856, he took his degree as 
ninth wrangler; and some eighteen months later he was elected a 
Fellow of his College. Soon afterwards, having made up his mind to 
embrace civil engineering as his profession, he became private secretary 
to the late Joseph Locke (M.P. for Honiton, and past president of the — 
Institute of Civil Engineers), and was received as a pupil in the engineer- 
ing firm of which Mr. Locke was the head. Unfortunately for him, 
however, his prospects of success as an engineer were obscured by the 
early death of Mr. Locke ; and by the great crisis in engineering enter- 
prise that occurred in England in the early sixties ; and he then deter- 
mined to turn his University position to direct account ; and to seek 
for scholastic work. He applied for, and obtained, the position of 
Mathematical Master at the Ipswich Grammar School, in Queensland, 
receiving the appointment from Sir Charles Nicholson, who had been 
requested by the trustees of the School to act as their agent in London. 

Mr. Harlin arrived in Ipswich in June, 1866; and in December, 
1868, he went to Brisbane to become the first Headmaster of the 
Brisbane Grammar School. His service in that capacity lasted for 
seven years, and during that time he laid the foundation of what is 
now recognised as one of the foremost of the Grammar Schools of 
Australia. In 1874, he was invited by the Queensland Government to 
act as secretary to a Royal Commission on Education. He accepted 
the invitation, and in a special paragraph of the report, cordial testi- 
mony was borne to the zeal and the ability with which he had discharged 
the duties of the office. 

Shortly afterwards, differences of opinion between Mr. Harlin and 
the Trustees of the Brisbane Grammar School led to the termination of 
his engagement as headmaster ; and after a short holiday he proceeded 
to the University of Sydney, where he was acting professor of mathe- 
matics during the closing year of Professor Pell’s life. After the death 
of Professor Pell, the late Professor Edward Ellis Morris, who was then 
the headmaster of the Church of England Grammar School in Melbourne, 
offered Mr. Harlin a position on the school staff. The offer was accepted, 
and since the middle of the year 1877, Mr. Harlin has made his home in 
Melbourne. His connection with the Grammar School continued till 
September, 1884, when he withdrew, with the intention of devoting his 
main attention to journalistic and literary work. On the establishment 
of the Bankers’ Institute of Australasia, he was appointed Examiner of 
the Institute. He still retains this position, and in the course of the 
last three-and-twenty years, he has reported on the quality of very 
many sets of papers that have been submitted by applicants for 
employment in the Banks of Australia and New Zealand. He has also 
been the editor of a very large number of English matriculation text- 
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books, his first work of that kind having been done in conjunction with 
Professor Morris, in 1879. After his withdrawal from the teaching staff 
of the Church of England Grammar School, he began to identify himself 
with the philanthropic and charitable work of Melbourne. He was 
one of the founders of the Melbourne District Nursing Society, and of 
the Melbourne Charity Organisation Society, acting first as the honarary 
secretary of the one, and later as the honarary secretary of the other. 
He served for two years on the last of the Victorian Royal Commissions 
on Charity, and for a period of twenty years or so he was an active 
and hard-working member of the Committee of the Austin Hospital for 
Incurables. He still retains the office of president of the local society: 
for the assistance of persons of education, to which he was first 
appointed some twelve years ago. 

During Mr. Harlin’s residence in London, he was a prominent 
member of the Cavendish whist circle; whist being then, and bridge 
being now, his favourite intellectual game. As an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, however, he paid a good deal of attention to chess, and 
subsequently in the amateur chess circles of Queensland, he enjoyed 
the reputation of being a good chess-player. While he was at Ipswich 
he consented, on the invitation of the late F. W. Haddon, editor of the 
Melbourne Argus, to undertake the duties of Queensland correspondent, 
and hence it was quite natural that when he settled in Melbourne he 
should become an occasional contributor to the Argus and the A ustrala- 
stan. It will probably be remembered in English chess circles that the 
position of chess editor of the Australasian was held for a short time by 
the late John Wisker. Mr. Wisker’s successor was the late C. M. Fisher, 
a very fine plaver, some of whose best games may be found on record in 
old volumes of the Westminster Papers. Mr. Fisher was a prominent 
member of the Melbourne Stock Exchange, and in 1884 business 
pressure compelled him to apply to the proprietors of the Australastan 
for permission to nominate a temporary substitute chess editor. The 
permission was granted, and although he knew perfectly well that Mr. 
Harlin had never attempted, and never would: attempt, to obtain 
recognition in the Melbourne chess circles as a tournament or match 
player, Mr. Fisher’s choice fell on Mr. Harlin. Mr. Fisher’s connection 
with the Australastan, which was thus broken, was not afterwards 
resumed. The business pressure was not relaxed, and the temporary 
substitiute became the permanent successor. He remained chess 
editor till the end of last year, and then, at his own request, the pro- 
prietors accepted his resignation of the office. For a very considerable 
portion of the time, also, Mr. Harlin discharged the duties of draughts 
editor. He established the draughts column when Mr. James Wyllie 
—the ‘Herd Laddie’’—visited Australasia, and he subsequently 
arranged for the transfer of the duties of draughts editor to the Victorian 
draughts champion of the later eighties. This arrangement, however, 
s)on came to an end, the “‘ champion ”’ asking to be relieved from work 
which he did not find congenial. Thereupon the duties of draughts 
editor was resumed by Mr. Harlin, and they have now been transferred 
to Mr. Gunnar Gundersan, who has succeeded Mr. Harlin as the chess 
editor of the Australastan. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


Solutions of the June End-Game Studies were received from Mr. 
A. Moseley (West Wellow), Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract), Mr. T. 
Samuel (Abergele), Miss E. L. Corser (Reigate), Mr. W. Rufus Pratt 
(Washington, U.S.A.), Mr. J. S. Pagan (Braendam), Mr. W. H. S. 
Monck (Dublin), Mr. W. Walker, ‘“‘ Picardy’ (Croydon), Mr. F. 
Bell (Chichester), Mr. D. Murray (Glasgow), Mr. D. M. Liddell (Grassellt, 
U.S.A.), and Mr. A. P. T. Kerr (Four Oaks). 

We repeat the positions and give their solutions :— 


Position LXX.—By J. Jespersen. — gp at K R 2, &) at QO Kt 5, 


#) at QR 5, gat K B 6, Me QB7 §aQ7 White to play 
and draw. 


Solution :— 
1 B—K 8 
K-=Kt¢ 2¢acse tec nese Kt—K  6cc80555 000% wean P—Q 8 (Q) 
2 B—Q7ch B—R 5 ch ..Kt—B 4? B—R 5 ch 
K—B 5 Kt—Kt5 ch AKit—Kis5ch K—B7 
3 B—Kt4 © BxKtch K—R3 BxQ 
KxB Kx B P—Q 8 (Q) 
4 Kt—B4 Kt—B 4 


4 
P—Q 8 (Q) P—Q8(B) P—Q8 (Q) 
5 Kt-K 3ch K—Kt2 Kt—K 3 ch 
Kt x Kt 
Stalemate. 


A remarkably neat study. | 
Position LXXI.—By F. ascindige the at K B 4, @ at QR 4, 


#} at Q4,K B7, @at K R 4, B at K Kt 3, § at K B 3, 
K R 2. White to play and win. 


1 Kt—R6 
RX Kites se P= Bw - a5 eK 5: ie ee eee R—Kt 7.....R—Kt 4 
2 B—K 8ch Kt (Q 4)xP B—Q7 B—KS8ch Kt(Q4)-B 
R—Kt3 RxKt R—Kt 4.....RxXKt K—R 5 R-—Kt 8 
3 Kt—B5 B—K8ch Kt—B3ch B—Kt4 Kt—B 3ch B—K8ch 
P—R 3 R—Kt 3 K—R4 R—R 4 K—R 6 R—Kt 3 
4 Kt-Kt 3 chB—B 7 Kt—Kt 4 Kt—B 3 B—Q7ch-. Kt—Kt4 
K—R 5 P—R 3 R—Kt 3 Mate. 
5 BxR Kt-Kt3ch B—K8 
P—B4 
6 KxP 


Not a very interesting study. On the face of it, White should win, 

considering Black’s cramped position, and perhaps there are other 

_ solutions, but the one given is the neatest way of finishing the game. 

The whole of the solutions received were most excellent, and it was only 

after much consideration that we could pick out those of Mr. T. Samuel 

and Mr. H. A. Burton as rather better than the others. These gentlemen 
accordingly are the prize-winners for this month. 
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The second position given in July was incorrectly numbered 
LXIII. ; it should, of course, have been LX XIII., but we do not antici- 
‘pate any terrible confusion in consequence of the mistake. 

We offer one or two book prizes for the best solutions of the follow- 
ing positions received not later than September roth, Ig10. They 
should be marked “‘ Chess’’ on the envelope, and addressed to Mr. 
C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 

Position L.XXIV. Position LXXV. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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WHITE. . | WHITE. 
White to play. What result ? White to play. What result ? 


END-GAMF, STUDIES. 


We append a further selection of studies from the recent competi- 
tion promoted by the Rigar Tageblatts. 
By J. SCHWERS. By J. SCHWERS. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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bi cae WHITE. 
Sree ee eae White to play and draw. 
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THE GERMAN NOTATION. 


Some time after the appearance of Mr. S.S. Blackburne’s Terms and 
Themes of Chess Problems, the statement in it that the German Notation 
was the invention of Mr. H. F. lL. Meyer led to some discussion in chess 
circles. The Norwich Mercury then pointed out that the credit for the 
Notation should have been given to Stamma, as it was used by him 
in his chess book first published in Paris, in 1737, and afterwards in 
London, in 1745. At Mr. Keeble’s request, Mr. H. J. R. Murray 
contributed the short paper on the subject to the chess column of 
the Norwich Mercury, which we now proceed to quote. 


‘““ Historically there is nothing English about the English notation, nor German 
about the German notation. In origin both go back to the Muslim chess players 
of the ninth and tenth centuries of our era. 


‘‘ The English notation would be better called the Descriptive notation. It has 
been improved, but not actually changed since the time of Lewis and George 
Walker. Their notation, with its K P 2 for P—K 4, is precisely that used in the 
oldest Arabic chess MSS. that we possess, going back to the twelfth century. 
Even K 7 instead of opponent’s K 2, is found used at times in these MSS. It is 
used in Europe by Alfonso of Castile in his Book of Chess (1283), and in some of 
the medieval European problem MSS. It is used by all the early analysts of 
modern chess, Lucena, Lopez, Salvio, Philidor. The German notation may be 
called the Algebraic or Literal notation. In essence it is based upon a combination 
of a numerical notation of rows and a literal notation of the files, any square being 
determined by the union of these two notations. In Arabic all the letters have 
numerical values, so that we can interpret their literal notation in two ways. The 
rows are distinguished by the letters whose numerical values are 1, 2, 3, to 8, just 
as in the German notation. The files (starting from K R square; Arabic is 
written from right to left) were at first called by letters whose numerical values 
were 10, 20, 30, 40, 100, 200, 300, 400. Ata later time (certainly in the eighteenth 
century) the letters from the files were altered to those with numerical values 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. A Persian chess MSS. of the eighteenth century gives 
the moves just as in the modern Algebraic notation, prefixing the initial of the 
piece to the name of the square to which it moves. 


‘‘ This notation reached Europeearly. A fourteenth century MS. collection of 
problems (MS .Paris F. fr. 1173) gives a diagram of it without using it, but an Anglo- 
French problem work in the British Museum, written in England c. 1300 uses it 
regularly. In this MS. the files, starting fron: Q R square, are lettered A, B, to H, 
just as in the German notation, but the rows, beginning at the 8th, are lettered 
I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, thus in the solution to the problem ‘ Bien Fort’ 
we read :— 

‘ Puys vostre rey treyez en CL, 
E puys apres en DL’. 


(then move your King in C 6, and then afterwards in D 6). 

‘In the MS. Paris (at 10,286), which once belonged to Charles, Duke of 
Orleans (died 1467), there are MS. notes which have been supposed to have been 
added by the princely owner, in which this notation 1s regularly used. 

‘‘ Stamma re- introduced it from the East in his chess works (1737 and 1 745), 
but he designated the major pieces by their original squares, thus Q R is A, 
O Kt is B, and so on, with some loss of clearness. Some eighteenth century French 
books (e.2., the ‘ Traité d’Amateurs,’ 1775), and some English books, tried 
the notation, but it has only become really accliniatised in Germany and part of 
Switzerland. 

‘Other notations have been tried from time to time, but have never lived 
for long. They have never approached the brevity and clearness of the two 
notations of which we have been writing.” 
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OBITUARY. 


The Weekly Times of Melbourne reports the death, at the age of 
77, of Mr. Edwin Exon, the doyen of the Melbourne Chess Club. He 
took a prominent position in Masonic and philanthropic circles, and 
was for over fifty years Superintendent of the Melbourne Orphanage. 


The Rivista Scacchtstica Italiana announces the death, at Milan, in 
his 75th year, of Eduardo Crespi, whose ardent love of the game and 
active temperament did much to infuse energy into the chess life of 
Northern Italy. In the nineties his enthusiasm often carried 
him across the frontier to take part in a Congress of the German 
Schachbund or to play a match against a player of international 
repute, such as Bardeleben or Taubenhaus. His skill at the game was 
considerable, and in all such encounters he acquitted himself with 
credit. His mark on Italian chess is likely to be lasting, for he has 
bequeathed to the Braidense of Milan a sum of £1,800, the interest of 
which is to be devoted to certain specified purposes for the encourage- 
ment of chess in his native land. 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 


The appended correspondence shows how deeply the members and 
officials of the Brooklyn Chess Club sympathise with British chess 
players in the great loss sustained by the death 7 the late Sir George 
Newnes :— 


BROOKLYN CHESS CLUB, 
4 AND 5, COURT SQUARE, 
| BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, | 
June 21st, 1910. 
J. Walter Russell, Esq., 
Hon. Sec. City of London Chess Club, 
7, Grocers’ Hall Court, London,’E.C. 
DEAR SIR, 
At the direction of the Board of Directors of the Brooklyn 
Chess Club, I beg to enclose herewith a copy of a resolution passed by 
that Board on the 14th inst. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) CuHas. A. NEFF, Secretary. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Brooklyn Chess 
Club held on Monday, the fourteenth day of June, 1910, the following 
Minute was unanimously adopted :— 

“It is with much sorrow and deep regret that this Board has 
received tidings concerning the untimely death of Sir George Newnes, 
Baronet, of London, England, who was called from his earthly labours 
on the tenth day of June just passed. 
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“That his death is a great calamity to the world of chess none 
will gainsay. Few men have done so much for the noble game as 
this man did during the brief span of his busy life. 

“ By his lively interest and splendid generosity, as exemplified by 
his magnificent gift of the now world-famous Newnes trophy, the ties of 
friendship between Great Britain and the United States of America 
have been more closely woven together, as annually evidenced by the 
friendly Cable Matches which have.been contested between the two 
countries since the year 1896. 

“In recognition of his sterling worth as a man in the world of 
commerce, and as a conspicuous devotee of the royal game of chess, 
the Brooklyn Chess Club hereby desires to attest its high appreciation 
of the many noble attributes of the deceased, and, furthermore, has 
ordered its club room to be draped in mourning, as a mark of respect, 
for a period of thirty days.” 

A true copy. 

(Signed) Cuas. A. NEFF, 
Secretary: 
Crry OF LONDON CHESS CLUB, 
7, GROCERS’ Hatt Court, 
LONDON, E.C., : 
To the Secretary 8th July, 19I0. 
Brooklyn Chess Club. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have received your letter of the 21st ult., covering a copy 
of the Resolution passed by the Board of Directors of the Brooklyn 
Chess Club on June roth, and have laid the same before my Committee. 

I am requested by them to gratefully convey to you their 
appreciation of the sentiments which prompted that Resolution—in 
which they concur and unite to the fullest extent. 

The members of the City of London Chess Club, one and all, mourn 
the loss of their late esteemed president, Sir George Newnes. His 
death is, as your Board so feelingly records, a great calamity to the 
Chess world, and in particular to this club, with which he was for so 
many years closely connected. 

His generosity was ever free and bountiful, yet unostentatious ; 
—a ready subscriber and guarantor wherever financial considerations 
entered into movements connected with the advancement and interests 
of chess. And, as your Board’s resolution so well points out, his zeal 
in furthering the Anglo-American Cable Matches contributed in no 
small degree to the enduring friendship between the two nations. 

The members of the City of London Chess Club feel that the 
sympathetic words of the Directors of the Brooklyn Chess Club most 
worthily record the universal esteem in which the memory of our late 
president will always be held, and, further, they feel that your club’s 
action cannot fail to cement the friendship already existing between 
our two clubs. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. WALTER RussELL, Hon. Sec. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE: FIFTY YEARS OF CHESS. 


( E, wonder how many of the thousands of English players 
\( who derive pleasure from their interest in chess are 
h aware that this is Mr. J. H. Blackburne’s jubilee year in | 


connection with the royal game. Among those who 
recall the fact is the esteemed president of the Manchester Chess Club, 
Mr. Councillor John Burgess, who recently addressed the following 
communication to the Chess Editor of the Manchester Weekly Times :—. 
“IT should like to call your attention to the fact that Mr. 
“J. H. Blackburne is now celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
“his association with chess in Manchester, and I feel sure you 
‘will be able to give us some very interesting reading on the 
““subject. I think I am right in saying that-Mr. Blackburne has 
‘“‘done more io popularise this interesting and intellectual game 
‘than any other living master, and all lovers of the pastime will 
‘“‘jcin in congratulating him upon this auspicious event. It 1s 
‘obviously the duty of all Manchester men, and certainly the 
‘“ chess-playing section thereof, to testify in a substantial manner 
“their appreciation of his devotion to the game for fifty years. 
‘“‘T purpose bringing the matter before my committee, and trust 
‘sufficient money will be raised in this country to présent him 
“with a suitable testimonial.”’ 
We wish Councillor Burgess all success in his efforts to secure worthy 
public recognition of the great services which Mr. Blackburne has 
rendered to chess, and we hope the Committee of the Manchester Club 
will take up the project most heartily. The movement should not be 
confined to Manchester; it should be national. We are quite sure 
that if a fund is started there are many players who would regard it as 
a pleasure to contribute to the proposed <estimonial. We suggest to 
Councillor Burgess and the Manchester Club Committee the advisability 
of co-operating through the British Chess Federation with its various 
units. Mr. Burgess could make an excellent start with the Northern 
Union, of which he is president. The City of London Chess 
Club should also be approached, and means devised to reach the 
members of the Irish and Welsh clubs. There is no chess club in the 
United Kingdom that should contribute less than half-a-guinea to the 
fund, and many clubs should give one, twc, or more guineas. When 
che fund is started the B.C.M. will contribute its mite, and open its 
columns for the acknowledgments of the subscriptions cf its readers, 
which will be forwarded to the accredited treasurer. With good 
Organisation and concerted action, there should be no difficulty in 
raising a sum sufficiently large to show the high esteem which British 
chess players have for their veteran English master and chess mentor. 
Since we penned the above, we learn that the Committee of the 
Manchester Club has approached the British Chess Federation, and 
that negotiations are now in progress with a view to making the testi- 
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monial a success, but we hope the further co-operation we have 
suggested will also be sought for and secured, if this has not already 
been done. 

The Times, July 7th, aa the Standard, July goth, both devote 
considerable space to Mr. Blackburne’s jubilee and his influence on 
British chess. We have not space for copious extracts, but we must 
find room for the following. abbreviated comments from The Times, 
which we heartily endorse :— 

“If Mr. Blackburne’s achievements in the struggles of master- 
players were his only title to admiration, it would yet be necessary to 
commemorate his jubilee in some fitting manner. But it must also be 
remembered that the popularity of chess in England at the present 
moment is largely the result of his incessant efforts, unrelaxed for half a 
century, to spread a knowledge among his compatriots and to raise 
their standard of play. He has done more than all other English-born 
masters, living and dead, to make chess an English sport.”’ 

The article in the Standard takes the form of an interview with 
the veteran master, and is practically a review of the progress of 
British chess during his connection with the game. ‘“ Asked as to who 
was the best player of the last 50 years, Mr. Blackburne replied : ‘ In 
my opinion, I think Zukertort was the best for a short time; but he 
fell off in a few years through ill-health. Steinitz was considered the 
strongest player, because he beat Zukertort in a match in the London 
Tournament of 1883. I played Zukertort in 1887, and beat him, but 
he was not himself at that time. The present champion, Dr. Lasker, 
beat Steinitz about 1899 or 1900 in the last match Steinitz ever played. 
I think Dr. Lasker is as good as Steinitz ever was in his best days. At 
the present time he is undoubtedly the champion of the world. Morphy 
(the great blindfold American player of 1850), in my opinion, would 
have been supetior to Lasker or any champions of the modern school. 
He was my ideal of a chess player, and one of the greatest players, I 
think, who ever lived. . . . It requires a special type of mind to 
play chess well. The mathematical mind adopts the German system of 
scientific play. The old school did not require such exactness, and 
needed more imagination and quickness of perception.’ ” 


THE OXFORD CONGRESS. 


‘HE annual Congress of the British Chess Federation, which 
starts at Oxford on August 15th,. promises to prove quite as 
successful as any of the provious gatherings. The total 
number of players is 120. In the British Championship the 

competitors are Messrs. H. FE. Atkins, J. H. Blackburne, J. H. Blake, 
G. E. Wainwright, F. D. Yates, Dr. S. F. Smith, E. E. Colman, F. S. 
Smith, W. Gibson, J. Lewis, W. Paley-Hughes, and Fred Brown. 
The six last-named competitors are making their first appearance in 
the contest, but most of them and their chess doings are well known to 
our readers. Mr. Gibson came out equal with Mr. G. W. Richmond in 
the recent contest for the championship of Scotland, but lost the 
deciding match. Mr. Lewis has just won the championship of the 
Liverpool Club, and his chess-playing abilities are highly thought of by 
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Dr. Holmes, who knows what is required to win in the company which 
usually competes for the British championship. Mr. Colman recently 
contested a match with Mr. O. C. Miiller, and lost by a narrow margin. 
Dr. S. F. Smith we recollect as a strong City of London Club player of 
about the time of the Hastings Congress, at which we had the pleasure 
of making his personal acquaintance. We do not know what his 
present form is, but granted he retains his past ability he will give a 
good account of himself. Mr. F. S. Smith and Mr. Paley-Hughes have 
both made their mark in the first class tournaments of previous 
Congresses. Mr. Fred Brown took part in the last open tournament of 
the Kent Association, and but for one or two slips, due to want of 
practice, his record in that contest would have been very good. 

The competitors for the British Ladies’ Championship will be 
Mrs. Anderson (holder), Miss Lawson, Mrs. Herring, Mrs. Houlding, 
Miss Ruchon, Miss Watson, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Moseley, Mrs. Sidney, 
Mrs. Roe, and Miss S. Cunninghame and Miss A. Taylor, both of 
Edinburgh. In the Major Open Tournament the combatants will be 
Messrs. G. Shories, W. H. Gunston, J. C. Waterman, E. Funck, A. P. T. 
Kerr, C. Wardhaugh; J. E. Parry, R. E. Lean, C. Y. C. Dawbarn, 
Frank Brown, A. Louis, and J. J. O'Hanlon. In the First Class 
Tournament there will be one section of 12 players. In the Second 
Class two sections of 12 each, and in the Third Class considerably over 
40 competitors, divided into fcur sections. The formal opening of the 
Congress, which will be held at the New University Examination 
Schools, August 15th to 27th, will take place at 5-30 p.m. on Monday, 
August 15th, when His Worship the Mayor of Oxford will extend a 
civic welcome to the officials and competitors. Prior in the day, at 
2-30 p.m., there will be a meeting at the gate of All Souls’ College, 
when Mr. E. C. Allen will conduct those present round All Souls’, 
Trinity, and Baliol Colleges. This personally conducted tour will be 
followed by others each available afternoon. For Thursday afternoon, 
August 18th, special arrangements have been made for a visit to 
Blenheim Palace, when His Grace the Duke of Marlborough will receive 
the visitors. On August 23rd a visit by steamer will be made to 
Nuneham Park. Special arrangements have also been made to enable 
visitors and competitors to the Congress to indulge in“lawn tennis, 
bowls, cricket, croquet, golf, and boating; full particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. L. P. Rees, St. Aubyns, Redhill, Surrey ; or from 
the local hon. secretary, Mr. FS. Shepherd, 7, Cornmarket Street, 
Oxford. 


We think everyone who uses letters to represent positions or 
problems will welcome an excellent practical suggestion which has just 
been sent to us by Mr. Antony Guest, Chess Editor of the London 
Morning Post. 

From the appended illustrations it will be readily seen that the 
object is to get an easily drawn set of characters to take the place of 
letters, so that in looking at a written diagram the position will suggest 
itself as a printed one—the usual letters encircled for the Black forces 
not conveying the idea of pieces when one wants to get a graspof the play. 
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We have already put the suggested new symbols to test, and are 
highly pleased with the result. The respective forces are displayed 
in such distinctive form that errors in taking down positions for adjudi- 
cation cr recording problems should now be a thing of the past. It is 
surprising how easy the mind associates Mr. Guest’s symbols with the 
printer’s actual chess type, and nothing is easier te recollect than the 
fact that the thick down and bottom strokes are to represent Black 
forces and the thin strokes the White pieces. The contrast between the 
respective minor a iS sae oa ae —— but se very clever. 


were: | TT VOLO 
~e {| OQASWOoO 


For a long time past it has been our ambition to publish all the 
best that has been produced in End-Game Studies, and thanks to 
the co-operation of Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, we shall very shortly con- 
summate our desires by issuing, in two vclumes, a collection of One 
Thousand End-Games, which will embody a wealth of end-game 
strategy that has never before been presented in compact form to the 
chess-loving public. The price of each volume will be 4/3 pest free. 

The MS. is all prepared, and the first volume will be ready for 
despatching to subscribers during September. Volume II. will be 
issued during December next. Intending subscribers should order 
their copies early, as the orders will be despatched in rotation, according 
to date received. Will our contempcraries who announce the forth- 
coming work kindly post to us a copy of their journal containing such 
notice. We want same for reference when we are sending out the 
volumes for review by the Press. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the British Chess 
Federation, held at the Euston Hotel, London, on Saturday, July 23rd, 
to make final arrangemente for the Oxford Congress, it was announced 
that Mr. F. G. Naumann had very kindly repeated his gift of last 
year of {5 as a brilliancy prize for the most brilliant game played 
at the Congress. Mr. Leopold Hoffer will probably be asked to award 
the prize, which we hope will be supplemented, as last year, by other 
donors. 

- British Champion County.—The semi-final, Middlesex v. Cheshire, 


will be played on October 8th, probably at Leicester; and the final, 
Oxfordshire v. Cheshire or Middlesex, on December roth. 


Apropos of the proposed testimonial to Mr. J. H. Blackburne, to 
which we refer elsewhere, a letter from the Manchester Chess Club was 
read at the committee meeting held July 23rd, asking if the Federation 
would co-operate. The meeting expressed itself as favourable to the 
proposal, but requested the hon. secretary, Mr. L. P. Rees, to ask for 
more detailed particulars. 
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The withdrawal at the last moment of Capablanca, Janowski, 
and Rubinstein from the list of masters competing at the Hamburg 
Congress somewhat reduces the interest of the meeting, Capablanca’s 
absence is particularly regrettable. Since his great victory over the 
brilliant but erratic Marshall, speculation has been rife as to how his 
genius would stand the test of tournament play, and it was expected 
that this Congress would provide material from which a reliable estimate 
of his powers could be formed. From advices to hand from America, 
we learn that Dr. L. Cohn, the treasurer of the fund raised to send 
him abroad, says that Capablanca was not in a fit condition physically 
to do himself justice, and that he acted wisely in determining not to 
take part in the tournament. His place and that of the two other 
-absentees has been filled by Alechine, the young Moscow expert ; 
Dus-Chotimirsky, and Jakob. 

The proceedings were opened on Saturday evening, the 16th ult., 
by a formal reception of the players on the part of the commitiee. On 
Sunday morning the pairing was drawn, and on Sunday evening a 
banquet was given in the Logenhaus, on a scale worthy of the occasion, 
some 200 guests being present. 

Play in the Masters’ Tournament began punctually to programme 
time on Monday morning, the 18th. Of the games on the nine boards, 
six were drawn. Yates lost an obstinately defended Q P Opening to 
Salwe on the 46th move, missing the theoretical draw in a very delicate 
and difficult position. Alechine adopted a Philidor Defence against 
Schlechter, and was hopelessly outplayed. Spielmann lost to Leonhardt 
on the 30th move in an instructive game. 

In the second round, on Tuesday, Tarrasch lost to Spielmann, 
John to Speijer, Yates to Schlechter, and Marshall to Tartakower, the 
remaining five games being drawn. Yates again made a resolute stand 
against his redoubtable opponent, and it was not till after eight hours’ 
play that the Austrian champion was able to claim a victory. Marshall 
characteristically lost by trying to force a win in a drawn pcsition. 

There was but one drawn game in the third round. Speijer lost 

to Alechine, Kohnlein to John, Jakob to Yates, Forgacs to Schlechter, 
Tartakower to Salwe, Tarrasch to Marshall, Chotimirski to Teichmann, 
‘and Leonhardt to Niemzowitch. The most interesting game yielded 
by this round was that of Marshall v. Tarrasch. 

At the end of the seventh round, Schlechter was still leading. Next 
month we hope to give a full report and a selection of the best games. 

An amusing incident is recorded by The Field in the game Kohnlein 
v. Niemzowitch :—“‘ Kohnlein moved 1 P—K 4! Niemzowitch locked 
very hard at this Pawn for about a minute or two, then he stared at the 
ceiling a considerable time, then at his hands, apparently counting 
carefully how many fingers he had on each hand, and, having obviously 
satisfied himself that none were missing, he got up from the chair and 
studied the pictures in the room, then he returned to his seat, and finding 
a red paper describing the new clocks in use in Germany, he read 
it. carefully and studied whether the mechanism of the clock was clearly 
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described in the paper, and still no move was made. One of the 
spectators asking us for an explanation, we told. him not to be anxious 
about Niemzowitch’s reply, as it would be 1.., P—Q B 3. Shortly 
afterwards the gentleman informed us that 1.., P—Q B 3 was played. 
Kohnlein played the game very well, and Niemzowitch had to be 
satisfied with a draw.” 


We append the dates arranged for the big 50 a-side matches, which 
are now a feature of the counties comprising the Metropolitan League :— 
Middlesex v. Kent, January 28th, 1911 ; Middlesex v. Essex, February 
Iith, 1911; Surrey v. Kent, February 18th, 1911; Kent v. Essex, 
March 4th, I911; Surrey v. Essex, March 18th, 1911; Middlesex v. 
Surrey, November 26th, IgIo. 


Owing to heavy pressure on our space last month, we were unable 
to notice the fina] results of the Sussex Association County competitions. 
For the county championship, 12 players competed, the finalists being 
Mr. Paley-Hughes (holder) and Mr. A. A. Bowley. After a game which 
lasted about 2} hours, Mr. Bowley proved successful. In the Ladies’ 
Championship the contestants were Mrs. Sydney (Hove), Mrs. Stevens 
(Hastings), Mrs. Herring (Hove), and Miss Watson (Hastings). Mrs. 
Sydney won all her three games, and will therefore be champion for the 
ensuing year. 


The championship of the Durban Chess Club has been won by 
Mr. S. C. Chard, who secured his honours after defeating another 
leading member of the club, Mr. R. W. Borders. The game, which 
Mr. Chard defended with the Queen’s Fianchetto, was one of vicissitudes. 
The Natal Mercury says :—Up to his 23rd move, Mr. Borders had 
decidedly the better of the game, but then he commenced to waver, his 
26th and 29th moves being particularly bad. After recovering his 
“equilibrium,’”’ however, he redeemed his previcus faux pas by some 
energetic play, which once more gained for him the upper hand—only 
to throw the game away by a final brilliant blunder on the 41st move. 


The annual general meeting of the Southern Counties Union was 

held on June 25th, at the City of London Chess Club. The report of 
the hon. secretary (Mr. I. E. Mannington, Hastings) indicated a satis- 
factory state of affairs, and the balance sheet showed a surplus of {14. 
Mr. W. Ward was elected president. On the proposal of Mr. L. P. 
Rees, it was decided to institute a correspondence chess championship 
competition. Reference was made to the question of byes in the 
semi-final of the Southern Counties Inter-County Championship 
contest, and it was decided to adopt a suggestion put forth by Mr. 
H. E. Dobell, that the N.E. section—which often defaults or with- 
draws—should be played by the other sections according to the follow- 
ing scheme of rotation :—1, Central; 2, South-Western; 3, South- 
Eastern. In the Central Section the fixtures are :—Essex v. Surrey, 
December roth, I910; Essex v. Middlesex, November 12th, Ig10o ; 
Surrey v. Middlesex, January 14th, 1911. A resolution to prevent a 
player in one year playing for two separate counties in different Unions 
was passed. 
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f* Living Chess.—A most successful exhibition of living chess took 
place at the Essex Hall, Strand, London, on July 7th, at a bazaar 
held in aid of the parish of St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill. The Rev. 
Canon Bell, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Cornhill (and Principal of Queen’s 
College, Harley Street), instituted as an attraction, an exhibition of 
‘“ Living Chess”? which proved highly satisfactory. The game was 
chosen from Gossip’s Brilliancies, and opened with the Evans Gambit 
(White winning). All those taking part were in full costume. The 
game was superintended by Mrs. Arthur Rawson, of the Ladies’ Chess 
Club, who took White, and Mr. Dams (Curate of St. Michael’s) took 
Black. Mr. Vincent (Organist of St. Michael’s) cleverly interspersed 
the game with appropriate music. The hall was filled with spectators 
eager to witness this novelty of the bazaar, and were evidently not 
disappointed. The game was played without a hitch from start to 
finish, all those acting doing their part admirably. The tremendous 
applause showed how much the audience approved and appreciated 
not only the pretty spectacular sight, but also this new and interesting 
feature of the bazaar. 


Wilts. v. Hants.—On July 13th this annual out-of-doors match 
was played in the beautiful gardens adjoining the Church House, © 
Salisbury, the two teams, with other visitors, being hospitably 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Sutton. This was the first appearance 
of the Bishop of Trinidad (Rev. J. F. Welsh) at this match after an 
absence of six years. Score :— | 
HANTS. WILTS. 

die dee Canon Gordon Ross 
Mr. A. Rumboll , 
Bishop of Trinidad .. 
Mr. F. Sutton .. ‘ 
Mr. A. Schomberg 
Mr. F. E. Young 
Mr. A. Matthews 
Mr. H. W. Bevan 
Mr. W. J. Naish 
Mr. J.C. Clarke 
Mr. H.Boger ..... 
Mr. E. J. Bradfield .. 
Mr. F. S. Bradbeere 
Mr. W. H. Jackson .. 


Mr. J. H. Blake a 
Mr. F. J. H. Elwell 

Mr. Spencer Clarke .. 

Mr. P. A. MacMahon 

Mr. A. Asher 

Mr. E. Clayton .. 

Mr. W. H. Curtis ie. ae 
Mr. F.J.Hill ..  .. .W. 
Mr. H. Streeter od 
Rev. E. B. James 

Mr. W. Sandell 

Mr. A. G. Bennett 

Mr. W. H. Killick 

Mr. A. J. Taylor 


| ast lage ee, Grea es eee ege Gare 
A 
top | HOO 4 OO O NR He OHO O 


The annual match by telegraph between Victoria and New South 
Wales was contested on June 6th, and resulted in a drawn match, 
each side scoring 4 wins and 2 draws. The Ausiralastan, from which 
we take the appended full score, says :—Play commenced soon after 
ten o'clock, and almost immediately a rather regrettable incident 
occurred. Mr. Jonas, of Sydney, misrecorded his move, and thereby 
lost a clear Pawn. This was not discovered until a few moves later, 
when he made an illegal move, by which Victoria could have claimed 
a penalty. This was waived, but the game proceeded according to 
the recorded moves, the rules fully providing for the contingency. 
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VICTORIA. : NEw SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. E. B. Loughran ae o Mr.jJ.U. Jacobsen ; I 
Mr. C. G. Steele o Mr. T.M. Bradshaw I 
Mr. G. Gundersen 1 Mr.W.H.Jonas... .. re) 
Mr. H. E. Grant 4 Mr.L.S.Crackanthrop .. $ 
Mr. C. M. Watson I Mr.W. Ridley .. O 
Mr. W. F. Coultas 1 Mr.N.F. Tyler... re) 
Mr. E. Ockenden o Mr.H.B. Bignold I 
Mr. F. Dierich . 4 Mr. E. T. Calvert 4 
Mr. A.G. Rainey Oo Mr.H. Taylour.. I 
Mr. P. M. Metzler 1 Mr. E. Ll. Cummings O 

5 5 


Discussing infractions of the time limit, a writer in an overseas 
contemporary says :— 

‘Tf, towards the end of the second hour, a player finds himself 
pressed for time, it is for him to see that he gets his remaining moves 
made before the time expires. His opponent is under no obligation— 
moral or otherwise—to assist him by calling his attention to the fact, 
although some players have an idea that he is—a perfectly illogical 
contention.” 

That “ perfectly illogical’ is to us as a board notifying ‘‘ Trespassers 
shall be dubbed.’’ We enter the enclosure notwithstanding, as is. our 
perverse wont, and note first that legal regulations are chiefly con- 
cerned with ‘“‘don’ts.” It is the main business of a regulation to 
proscribe, while that of ethics is to prescribe. Having marked this, we 
feel the gamekeeper is at sea, and proceed less tremulously forward. 
Legal obligation ? Certainly not ; the law would be represented by a 
grandmother rather than by a policeman if its enactments took the 


form of “ Thou shalt assist him by calling his attention. . . .” 
Revolutions would ensue. No, certainly ; there is no legal obligation. 
Moral ? Well, there’s the golden rule . . . Do unto others as you 


would have done unto you. We muse on the relation of logic to ethics 
for a while, and take the notice board down as we come away. 
The righteous are bold as a lion. . 


“Chess will reveal, as well as your mirror, your manner of living 
and working. Your play is dictated by your nature. He who takes 
great risks to gain great ends, will disclose it as clearly in his chess as, 
say, in his handwriting. Some temperaments seek victory in attack ; 
some in defence. There are those who gain their object by direct 
assault ; others prefer the. by-ways. Some are given to elaborate 
preparations ; others to too precipitate action. 

“It is for this reason that chess may be looked upon as a school. 
We may learn in it how he perishes whose eyes are too exclusively 
riveted on the end to take note of obstacles; we may see how 
dangerous it is to hope too much from a position secured, when one’s 
forces have been exhausted in obtaining it. A very common fault of 
chess players is to,effect a combination conceived and ma-ntain it ina 
phase of the game where it has lost its point. They thus neglect to 
frame fresh attacks, and end by being victims of their own obstinacy. 
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We see in chess that nothing takes shape exactly in the form antici- 
pated, yet that nothing can be effected without a plan. . . . We 
learn that time is ever our enemy; that we lose ground if we do not 
advance; that time does not stop when we do; that false hopes 
canriot be too quickly jettisoned ; that we should be indefatigable in 
the conception of new schemes ;. that it wants a hundredfold more wit 
to repair a fault than to avoid making it; that the beginning is both 
the fatal and the decisive moment ; that one check may lead to others, 
and from little weaknesses great ones spring ; that you should sacrifice 
at the right moment, but that you have no right to sacrifice unless the 
result is certain; that we should not take all that is offered, for, in 
the final analysis, nothing in life is a gift ; finally, that you cannot 
always come out victor . . a time comes when you must’ 
succumb with dignity.”—La Strategie, from the St. Petersburg Zeitung. 


We have much pleasure in giving the appended full score of a 
match played at Colwyn Bay, on June 18th, between the North Wales 
Chess Association and the County of Cheshire. We are indebted for 
the record to Mr. Wills (the Welsh hon. secretary) and Mr. Thos. H. 
Allbutt, whom we recollect with much pleasure as the hon. secretary 
of the Cheshire Association some years ago. Peaking of the present 
match, Mr. Allbutt writes :— 

Neither team was really representative, as ave out of our best ten 
players were absent, and about an equal number of the best Cheshire 
ones ; but on the whole I. think North Wales was the more severely 
handicapped, as our absentees included the men who should have. 
played at boards 2, 3,and 4. The game of the match was that played 
by Mr. Parry at the first board; but the one played by Mr. O’Feeley 
for Cheshire was certainly a fine one, and might be worth publishing, 
if he has the record. 


CHESHIRE. NORTH WALES. 


Mr. H. B. Lund (Stockport) o Mr.J.&. Parry (Bangor), capt. 1 
Mr. C. Coates (Stockport), capt. 1‘ Mr. T. Samuel (Abergele) , O 
Mr. T. G. O’Feeley (Chester) .. I. Mr. G. Whitehouse (Wrexham) O 
Mr. J. D. Chambers (Sale) 4 Mr. A. Laserson (Llandudno) $ 
Mr. W. Warburton (Warrington) .. *o Mr. T.H. Allbutt (Colwyn Bay) *] 
Mr. W. B. Beckwith (Stockport) 1 Mr. J.T. Eachus (Rhyl) O 
Mr. F. Warburton (Warrington) .. *o Mr. H.E. Copleston (Wrexham) sl 
Mr. J. Haigh (Rock Ferry) Oo Mr. Price F. White (Bangor) .. I 
Mr. A. Smith (Stockport) : I Mr. C. G. Caldecott (Wrexham) O 
Mr. F. C. Eaton Grae 4  Dr.E. O. Price (Bangor) $ 
Mr. S. Taylor (Sale) sb ' I Dr. Drinkwater (Wrexham) O 
Mr. C. H. Moss (Stockport) . .. I Mr. J.T. D. Halford (Rhyl) O 
Mr. A. Waterhouse (Northenden) .. 1 Mr. W.E. Trickett (Mold) e) 
Rev. J. Crompton (Chester) 4 Mr. F.H. Matthews (Bangor).. .. 4 
Mr. J. S. Donaldson (Sale) 1 Mr.R. Gresley-Jones (Llandudno) ro) 
Mr. J. R. Wood (Warrington).. I Mr. H. Evans (Colwyn Bay) .. oO 
Mr. A. C. W. Buck (Chester) .. I Mr. R. Jones Roberts (Bangor) e) 
Mr. A. Moss (Rock Ferry) , 1 Mr. W. O. Evans (Prestatyn) re) 
Mr. F. Horsfield (Stockport) .. I Mr. H. James (Rhyl) fe) 

133 54 


* Adjudicated by C. H. Wallwork, Manchester. 
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Correspondence Match : Lancashire v. Surrey.—November 15th, 
1909, to May 15th, 1910. The Surrey players had the move on the 
odd-numbered boards. Score :— 


| 


LANCASHIRE. SURREY. 
Mr. E. =/ corde : 1 Mr.G.E. Wainwright O 
Dr. H. Holmes . I Mr. A.E. Tietjen e) 
Mr. J. Cairns 1 Mr. F.L. Anspach O 
Mr. S. Keir ie 1 Mr.L.P. Rees .. O 
Mr.C. Y.C. Dawbarn *4, = Mr. E. Macdonald *} 
Mr. T. King-Parks I Mr. P, J. Allingham O 
Mr. J.Lewis.. o Mr.F.F.L,. Alexander I 
Mr. W. A. Butler Oo Mr.G.A. Felce I 
Mr. W. Turner 1 Mr. A. Howell O 
Mr. W. Skillicorn 1 Mr. W.B. Fisher fe) 
Mr. R. W. Houghton o Mr. G,. Wernick I 
Mr. T. H. Storey I Mr. H.C. Griffiths 6) 
Mr. T. A. Farron ; I Mr. B.H.N. Stronach O 
Mr. W.R. Thomas .. 1 Mr. W.S. Anderson O 
Mr. J. Goldstone o Mr. J.H. Baddeley . I 
Dr. J. F. L. McCann 4+ Dr. H.R. Allingham — 4 
Dr. J. R. Marshall o Mr. T. H. George I 
Mr. D.C. W. Earle 1 Mr.jJ.J.Corke.. .. O 
Mr. T.H. Lambert .. o Mr. T. W. Liversage. . I 
Mr. W. W. Cowan I Mr. F.N. Braund O 
Mr. N. B. Holmes 4 Mr. F.G. Bloomfield 4 
Dr. F. Newsham 1 Mr.G. J. Belcher fe) 
Mr. H. T. Twomey 4 Mr. A.W. Foster 4 
Mr. J. Hughes 1 Mr. C. Tredway O 
Mr. G. M. Norman 1 Mr.M. Whitehead O 
Mr. J. Waterhouse 1 Mr.C. E. Balfour fe) 
Mr. J. G. Willey o Mr.G.H.Hadland . I 
Mr. J. T. Rigby 4 Mr. P.G. Herbage 4 
Mr. D. R. Brooks 1 Mr.H. Brigg fe) 
Mr. G. E. Panton o Mr.A. J. Allcock I 
Mr. H. Turner 1 Mr.G.H. Hardcastle O 
Mr. F.W. Roscoe .. I Rev. W.Craig .... O 
Mr.C.H. T. Rouse .. Oo Mr. W.H. Saunders I 
Mr. A. L. Davison 1 Mr.J.Sinclair .. re) 
Mr. J. J. Taylor 1 Mr. P.S. Harding re) 
Mr. H. Crabtree Oo Miss Tapsell I 
Mr. J. Simpson 1 Mr. W. Adams O 
Mr. H. A. James 1 Mr. J: FE. H. Vernon re) 
Mr. A. H. E. Johnson 4 Mr. A. J. Spencer 4 
Mr.W. Smith . 3 Mr. C. Chart 4 


| 26} 
* Adjudicated by Mr. H. E. Atkins. 


— 
On 
tom 


In the Deutsche Schachzeittung Max Weiss quotes the following 
delightful chess sketch from ‘‘ Kine dunkle Tat,” a well-known novel by 
Levin Schucking :— 

‘No, dad, I’m not going to do that,” said Johnny. ‘All right, 
don’t,” muttered Herr von Driesch, suppressing his vexation. He 
strode furiously up and down the room for a while. Having recovered 
his composure, he sat down opposite Jack at the table where the chess 
board was set up. ‘“‘ Well, now, it’s your move, Sonny; just do as 
you like.”’ Johnny moved, and Herr von Driesch replied an instant 
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after. Johnny moved again, but with more deliberation than his 
father. Johnny was only a mediocre player, but he was able at times 
to win a game from his father, for Herr von Driesch, fine player as he 
was, moved much too hastily, and often left himself exposed to attack. 
If he saw that Johnny, instead of following some other idea, was intent 
on taking advantage of some such rash adventure, he was strongly 
tempted to exercise his parental authority and to counsel the boy to 
the move that suited his game best. Johnny would hereupon maintain 
with quiet obstinacy that the fourth commandment had nothing to do 
with chess, and would patiently wait until his father’s fit of vexation 
had passed over. These outbursts of anger never lasted long, and his 
father would resume the game with increased calm. It was charac- 
teristic of Herr von Driesch, after his temper had passed and a hail 
of execrations had been heaped on the innocent individual who had 
provoked his wrath, to be struck with the humour of his own proceeding. 
At such times he seemed to regard himself as a very funny chap indeed, 
and would burst out into whole-hearted laughter. It was no uncommon 
thing to hear him swearing violently and the next moment laughing 
as heartily. His mood was always black when he lost at chess. He 
was strongly excited when playing, and, should the end be in any way 
humiliating to his vanity, his anger was appalling. The game proceeded. 
Johnny calculated quietly, while Herr von Driesch indulged in all sorts 
of remarks, exclamations, and quotations, broken by brief pauses. 
‘““Move, move, lad; move! You're dreaming, Johnny! Oh!! 
Ah,. Ha—you move there, do you—eheu fugaces—then my Knight 
goes on this Black square—gquatit ungula campum—hold on. 
No, I’d better move the Rook—wait—one moment—gquadrupedente 
sonitt, the Knight must advance. That’s it. Now then, yonngster, 
quick, sharp; it’s your turn.” “ All right, dad, wait a moment,” 
replied Johnny slowly and abstractedly. He moved. Whereupon 
Herr von Driesch had less to say. He bit at the end of his long clay 
pipe, drew in a great cloud of smoke, and blew it out with some violence 
between partially compressed lips. He examined the position, glancing 
now here, now there, noting his resources and the losses he had suffered. 
His position was menaced with a serious threat, which it would require 
the utmost skill and coolness to avert. ‘‘ What, lad, you’d take my 
Queen, would you ?”’ Crack—the pipe stem broke off in his teeth. 
At any other time the whole pipe might have shivered into a thousand 
pieces against the wall in consequence. This time Herr von Driesch 
quietly spat out the bits and reflected further. At length he moved. 
Johnny moved, too, and began to whistle an air to himself, wrinkling 
his forehead the while by slowly raising the skin and letting it come 
down again. . . “Check,” said Johnny. Another move and 
Johnny stopped his whistling, stood up, pushed his chair to the wall, 
and went to the door. Herr von Driesch looked up at him in 
surprise. ‘‘ Where are you off to, Sonny?” Johnny did not reply. 
After he had got outside, he popped his head round the door, and 
smiling with an air of intense slyness, ‘‘Good bye, dad,” he said. 
“Eh?” “Mate,” cried Johnny emphatically, slammed the door 
behind him, and rushed downstairs into safety. 
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In the June number of the Deutsche Schachzeitung, Prof. Berger 

discusses the following piquant variation of the Queen’s Gambit 
Declined :—1 P-—Q 4, P—Q 4; 2 P—Q B4, P—K 3; 3 Kt—QB 3, 
P—Q B4; 4 Kt—K B 3, PXQP; 5 KtxP, P—K 4; 6 Kt—Kt 5, 
P—Q 5; 7 Kt—Q5. The result of his investigation is summarised as 
follows :— 
“Tf, as would appear, it is inadvisable for Black to play at once 
4..,B PXP, and 4.., Kt—Q B 3 be played instead, the question again 
arises whether the advance of P—K 3 (White) may not be delayed a 
little in order to permit the development of the Q B. A consultation 
game between John and Spielmann against Alapin and Dr. B. Lasker 
ended in a loss to White after 5 B—B 4, PKQ P; 6 KtxP, B—Kt 5; 
7 Kt—Kt 5. In Alapin’s opinion, however, White would have had an 
excellent game by 7 P—K 3 instead of Kt—Kt 5. Dr. Lasker, in the 
13th game of his match against Dr. Tarrasch, chose 5 P—K 3 for the 
reason that ‘ after 5 Kt—Q B 3 the position is symmetrical, and White 
maintains without trouble the advantage of the first move.’ .’ 

The investigation is extremely complicated, and no decided 
Opinion is expressed. Apparently the following line of play (after the 
seven initial moves given above) is considered the best :—7..,, Kt— 
QR3; 8 P—K 3, Kt—K B 3; 9 KktxKtch,QxKt; 10 PxXP, B— 
Kt5ch; 11 B—Q2,PxXP; 12 BXB, KtxB; 13 P—Q R 3, when it is 
thought Black’s position is inferior, owing to the weakness of his Q P. 


GAME No. 3,328. 


Twelfth game of the match. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


NoTES BY B. SEIGHEIM. 7 B—K 3 
WHITE. BLACK. 8 P—K 4 8 PxP 
Mr. B. SIEGHEIM. Dr. M. BLIEDEN. 
berneas An alternative was 8.., 
1 P2-0 4 1 P—Q4 P—Q 5; 9 Kt—R 4, BxBP; 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 10 Ktx B, Q—R4ch; 11 Q—Q2, 
3 Kt-QB8 3 P—QB4 Q x Kt, &c. 
4 BPXP 4 KPxXP x Och Kt 
5 Kt—B 3 5 Kt—Q B3 9 QxQ 9 KtxQ 
6 PxXP 6 Kt—B 3 ' Or 9.., RxQ; 10 BxKt, 
PxXB; 11 KtxP, P—B 4; 12 
etoarhs As played in the a aa Kt—O 6 ch, BxKt; 13 PxB, 
seventh games of the match, an R x P, with a level game. 
no doubt Black’s best move. 
10 Bx Kt Io PxKt 
7 B—Kt 5 11 B—Q 4 
In the two games mentioned 
Dr. Blieden for White played Instead 11 Bx Kt, followed by 
1 B—K 3, but as White cannot RxB; 12 P—Q Kt 4 would not 
hold the Pawn, it is perhaps better be good, because of Black’s reply 


to continue as in the text. I2.., P—Q Kt 3. 
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Ir Kt—B 3 
12 B—K 3 Iz PXP° 
13 BxXP 13 Castles 


14 Castles K R 14 B—K2 
15 P—QR3 


16 QR—Bsq 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Black is left in possession of the 
open file. If 15 K R—Q sq, then 
B—Kt 5. 


P—Kt 4 17 P—QR3 
Kt—R 4 18 R—Q6 
Kt—Kt 6ch 19 K—Kt sq 
Bx Kt 20 PXB 7 
P—QR4 21 B—BO 


Position after Black’s 21st move :— 


$377 
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A 


WHITE (MR. B. SIEGHEIM). 


22 P—Kt5°? 


But here White misses his way, 
and, as is so often the case in chess 
(and in life, too) the omission is 
punished by a quickly avenging 
nemesis. He is deterred from 
playing 22 R—Kt sq by Black’s 
reply B—R 7. He should, how- 
ever, have certainly played 22 
K R—Q sq. IfthenRxR; 23 
RXR, BxP?; 24 R—Kt sq 
winning the Bishop. 


30 


349° 
- = 22 RPxP 
22 P cP 23 PxXP 
24 R—Ktsq 24 P—Kt5 
25 Kt—R4 1.25 P—Kt6. 
26 KtxB 


Being a Pawn down, White is 
anxious to secure a draw by © 
Bishops on different colours, but 
it has been pointed out that 26 
P—B 6, threatening Kt—B 5, 
would have proved stronger. As 
played, Black’s advanced Pawn is 
a source of ever increasing danger. 


26 RxKt 
R—Kt 2 27 R—Qsq 
B—B4ch 28 K—Kt2 
B—Q 6 29 K—B 3 
aiekteesd There was no immediate © 


necessity for this. R—Q R sq 
might have been played first. 


R—R sq 


White had a better chance by 
30 R—Kt sq, and if 30.., R—B7; 
31 Rx P, as Black will ultimately 
have to sacrifice the exchange as 


_ well to get the Q B P. 


31 
32 


30 R—B7 


RXR 31 PXR 


R—B sq 


Apparently there is nothing to 
save the game for White now. If 
instead 30 K—B sq, B—Kt 5; 
31 K—K sq, R—K sq ch; 32 K— 
Q 2, R—K 7 ch; 33 K—B 3, 
RXP, and Black wins easily by 
sacrificing the exchange at an 
opportune moment. 


32 B—B4 

K—B sq 33 R—Ksq 
E—B3 34 K—Q 4 
P—R4 35 R—K 3 
B—B 8 36 P—Kt 3 
K—B 2 37 B—Q6 
K—Kt 3 38 R—K7 
R—QRsq 39 R-Q7 
—R6 40 R—Q 8 


eae And White resigns, for 
B—B sq, as well as R—B sq, would 
prove equally unavailing. 
H 3 
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GAME No. 3,329. | 


The following interesting game was played August 16th, Ig10, in 
the seventh round of the First Class Amateurs Tournament at the 


played Kt—Q 5, and if B—B 4, 
P—OQ 4, which would have taken 
the sting out of White’s advantage 
of first move. 


5. —O 3 
Castles 6 BxKt 
PXB 7 Castles 
B—Kt 5 8 Kt—K 2 
Bx Kt 9 PxXB 
Kt—R 4 10 P—K B4 
P—KB4 11 KPXP 


eee aon ered Kt—Q 4 is not to be 


recommended, although it counters © 


the attack, as it loses a Pawn by 
Kt—Q 4; 12 KtxP, BxKt; 
13 PxKt. 


RxP 


The position is identical with the 
game Atkins v. Mackenzie, B.C.M., 
September, 1909. Here Atkins 
played PXB P, and the game 
went Ktx P, Q—Kt 4 ch; Kt— 
Kt 2,Q~xP. 


1z2 Kt—Kt 3 
Ktx Kt 13 BPxKt 


....R PX P, and endeavouring 
to use the open Rook’s file has the 
drawback that if the game is 
reduced to an ending White's 


Pawn position is much the 
superior. 
B—B4ch 14 K—Kt2 


Ruy Lopez. 

NOTES BY F, D. YATES. 15 PxP 15 BxP 

WHITE. BLACK. 16 Q—K 7 
.W.H. REGAN. Mr. WATERMAN. 6226) ie Ab once avout have 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 saved a move, as the Queen is 
Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 driven there later. 

B—Kt 5 3 Kt—B 3 

Kt—B 3 4 B—Kt 5 / 16 P—B3 

P—O 3 17 OR—K Bsqi7 Q—Kt 3 ch 

18 K—R sq 18 OQ R—K sq 
Transposing the text move with oe = 
Castles, Black could now have oe raed i. 4 


....But for this defensive move 
White would have forced a speedy 
win a few moves later by P—Kt 4. 


21 P—B4 21 P—Q5 
22 P—B 3 22 P—B4 
23 .P xP 23 PxP 
24 O—Kt 2 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


A fine combination. Black over- 
looked that taking the Pawn loses 
the B or mates. The Pawn atQ 5 
could have been protected by 
giving up command of the King’s 
file. 


24 BxP 
RXR 25 RXR 
RXR 26 KxR 
O—R3ch 27 K—Kt2 
O—K7ch 28 K-—R 3 
O—B8ch 29 K—R2 


aerre If K—Kt 4, P—R 4 ch; 
K—Kt 5, O—B 3 ch; K xP, Q— 
B 4, mate. 


P—B 5 30 O—B 2 
B—-Kt8ch 31 K—Rsq 
B—B4ch 32 K—R2 
O—Kt8ch 33 K—R3 
BxB 34 Q—B 3 
P—R 4 35 P—Kt 3 


36 Q—R sq mate. 


Mr. W. T. Watson, of Edinburgh :— 


II 


I2 


13 
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On the adjudication of Mr. H. E. Atkins, the following game, 
from che Scottish C.A. Championship meeting at Edinburgh, last 
Faster, has been awarded the brilliancy prize of two guineas offered by 


GAME No. 3,330. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

.E. A. GREIG. Mr. A. J. MACKENZIE. 
P—Q 4 I P—Q4 | 
P—O B4 2 P—K 3 
Kt—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
Kt—B 3 4 B—K2 
P—K 3 5 Castles 
P—OQ Kt 3 

Not good, as it allows Black to 
free his pieces. @ B—Q 3 was better. 
6 Kt—K 5 
Kt x Kt 
Perhaps B—Kt 2 would be 
preferable. 
7 PXKt 
Kt—Q 2 8 P—KB4 
B—K 2 9g P—Q Kt 3 
Castles 
If P—B 3, B—Kt 2; 14 PxP, 
Px P, followed by B—Q 3 or P— 
B 4 would yield Black a good 
attacking game. 
1o B—Kt2 
P—B4 
Altogether wrong, and losing all 
chance of operating on the King’s 
side with P—B 3. Black’s game 
is made easy now. 
Ir P—B4! 
PxXP 
If B—Kt 2, then B—K B 3 is 
strong. 
12 BxP 
Kt—Kt sq 


White’s development is now 
proved faulty, his Pawns being in 
the way of his pieces. In making 
the only move to defend the K P, 
he runs risks on the long diagonal. 


13 Q—B3! 


Position after Black’s 13th move :— 


Q—B 3! 


BLACK (A. J. MACKENZIE). 
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y Uy y Y 


YY Wy 4 4 yy Oe YY) 
Yy Yy @ Yy Yy YY 3 i 
sep (yyy ayy ll Wy Vt reg 27 
Bablwiie | 
WHITE (E. A. GREIG). 
14 Q—B2 14 QOXR 
15 Kt—B3 15 Kt—B 3! 
Beasas This resource makes the 


Queen’s bold excursion sound. At 
worst, Black would have got two 
Rooks for Queen, but it would 
hardly have been good enough in 
itself. If now, in reply, 16 B— 
Q 2, Kt—Kt 5, and both Queens 
come off. If 16 B—Kt 2, then 
Kt—Kt 5 ; 17 Q—Q 2, BxP ch! 
&e. 


16 P—Q Kt4! 16 KtxP 
17 O—Kt 3 


By this manceuvre White gets 
the Queen, but at too great expense. 


17 QxB! 
18 RxQ 18 BxP ch 
19 K—Bsq I9 BXR 
20 Ox Kt 20 BxP 
21 P—B5 21 B—Q7 
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22 


Q—B 4 


If PxP, Q R—B sq, winning a 
piece. 


—-28 


29 
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Better would be B—Kt 4, the 

reply probably being R—K B 3. 
29 R—B 8 ch 

K—B 2 28 K R—Bsq 
Resigns. 

If B—Q 7, then K R—B 7 mate. 
If Q x B P, then R back to K B sq. 
If B—K 2, P—K 6ch. The only 
defence is B—B sq, but White 
could not hold out much longer. 


GAME No. 3,331. 


French Defence. 


22 BxKt 
23 OxB. 23 OQ R—Bsq 
24 Q—-K 5 24 B—Q 4 
25 PxP 25 PxXP 
26 P—QR4 26 P—B5 
27 B—Kt 5 
Played June 18th, IgI0. 
NoTES BY F. D. YATES. 
WHITE, ‘2 WHITE. 
Mr. J. A. PARRY. Mr. H. B. LUND. 
ri P—K4 1 P—K 3 
2 P—Q 4 2 P—Q4 
3 Kt—-QB3 £43 Kt—KB3 
4 P—K 5 4 Kt—Q2 
5 P—B 4 
Q Kt—K 32, in order to support 
the Q P by P—Q B 3 is sometimes 
played. 
5 P—QR3 
....P—Q B 4 should be played 
as early as possible. 
6 Kt-KB3 6 P—QB4 
7B—-Q3 7 Kt—QB3 
8 Castles 8 PxP 
g Kt—K2 go B—B4 
10 K—R sq 10 P—K B 3 
seine Much of the subsequent 
trouble is due to this move. Kt— 
Kt 5 would have got rid of a well- 
posted Bishop. 
rr P—QR3 11 PXP 
Nous oY Castles was better. After 
this move the Black King is fixed 
in the centre, and White takes 
advantage of the many points of 
attack arising froin its exposed 
position. 
12 PxP 12 KAtxP 
13 QKtxP 13 Bxkt 
14 KtxB 14 KtxB 
I5 ktxkt 15 Pxkt 
16 OxkKt 10 P—k 4 


bate St ie This defensive move does 
not turn out well. The Rook is 


17 
18 
Ig 
20 
2I 
22 


23 
24 
25 


26 


27 


afterwards attacked, gaining time 
for White. P—QR 4 keeping out 
the Bishop from Q Kt 4 was in 
order. 


B—Q 2 17 R—R 2 
QO R—Ksq 18 P—K5 
O—O 4 19 R—Kt2 
B—Kt 4 20 O—Q 2 
O—B 5 21 K—Qsq 
R—B 2 22 K—B2 


sive Suet Owing to the threat of 
doubling the Rooks, checking at 
R 5, and mating at B 8, Black’s 
position is desperate. R—Kt 4 
might have prolonged the game. 
The text move allows an admirable 
Rook sacrifice after which mate is 
forced. 


R—B 7 23 OxR 
QO—OQ6ch 24 K—Kt 3 
B—B5ch 25 K—Kt4 


ee If K—R 4, 25 QxXB P, 
R—kKt 4; 26 B—kKkt4 ch,RxB; 
27 PxRch, KXP; 28 R—R sq, 
and mating at R 4. 

P—R4ch 26 K—R4 
eaten If K--B 5; 26 RxPch, 

PxXR; 27 O—Q 4 mate. 

P—Kt4ch 27 RxP 

Signed sad If K»P, 27 OxP ch, 
; 28 O«P ch, K—Kt 7; 
29 Q—R sq ch, KxP;3 30 Q— 
R 2 ch, KR--B 3; 31 R—Kk 3 
mate. 
BxR ch 
B-—B 6 ch 
B—kt 6 ch 


285 K—Kt 3 
29 K--R 4 


29 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,332. 


The following game was played at Board 4 in the recently concluded 
‘Devon v. Braille Chess Club correspondence match between Mr. J. T. 
Forbes (Braille).and Mr. G. W. Cutler (Devon). 


French Defence. 


NoTes BY G. W. CUTLER. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. J. T. FORBES. Mr. G. W. CUTLER. 

1 P—K 4 1 P—K 3 

2 P—OQ4 2 P—Q4 

3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt-—KB3 
4B-KKt5 4 B—-K2 

5 BxKt 5 BXB 

6 Kt—B 3 6 Castles 


“7 2-22 

Played in this variation of the 
“French” by Mr. Blackburne 
against Dr. Tarrasch, in the 
Hamburg Tourney, 1885. The 
game appears in ‘‘Mr. Black- 
burne’s Games at Chess,’”’ page 25. 
Dr. Tarrasch lost the game, but 
Mr. Blackburne makes this note— 
“Dr, Tarrasch was pressed for 
time, and made the moves from 
17 up to this fatal error (move 20) 


hastily.”’ 

7 P—B4 
KPxP 8 BPXP 
9 KtxP 9g PXP 


Dr. Tarrasch remarks here that 
‘‘ Black has now a free and good 
game, the K B standing especially 
well, and the middle Pawn bearing 
on the White position.” 


Io B—K 2 1o Kt—B 3 

rr Kt—Kt3 11 R—Ksq 

12 Castles (K R) 

| Mr. Blackburne’s note here is 


‘“Castling on the Q side has a 
tempting look. but would not be 


00 


sound.” 
| 12 P--Q5 
13 Kt—R4 13 P—Q Kt3 
14 QR—Qsq | 


To this point, inclusive, all the 
moves have been those in the 
Blackburne v, Tarrasch game. 


Position after White’s 14th move :— 
Q R—Q sq 


BLACK (G. W. CUTLER), 
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WHITE (J. T. FORBES). 


14 B—Q2 


Dr. Tarrasch played 14.., Q— 
B 2, and in his own notes on the 
game said he would have won had 
he played 14.., B—Q 2; conse- 
quently Black played it in this 
game. 

15 P—Q B3 

This was Mr. Blackburne’s move 
in reply to Dr. Tarrasch’s 14.., 
Q—B 2, and White adopted it in 
this game, notwithstanding Black’s 
substituted 14th move. Dr. 
Tarrasch gave as best for White, 
after 14.., B—Q 2; 15 Kt—B sq, 
Kt—K 4; 16 P—Q Kt 3, BxKt; 


17 PxB, and White has dis- 
advantage of doubled Pawns on 
Rook’s file. . 
15 Kt—K 2 
16 Kt(R4)—B 516 PxKt 
17 KtxB P 17 B—B 3 
18 PxP 18 O—Kt 3 
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19 
20 
2I 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
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eerie oes This appears to be 
the strongest continuation for 
Black. Other continuations, each 
of which has its points, may have 
gone 18.., Q—Q 4; I19 B— 


KB3,QxRP; 20BxB, KtxB; 


21 P—Q 5, K R—Q sq, &c. Or 
18.., B—Q 4; 19 B—Kt 5, Kt— 
B 3; 20 BXKt, BXB; 21 P— 
Q 5, B—Kt 4; 22 K R—K sq, 
RxRch; 23 RXR, B—B 5, &c. 
B—B 4 19 K R—OQ sq 
Kt—Kt 3 20 B—Q4 
BxB 21 RXB 

K R—Ksq 22 Kt—B3 
R—K 4 23 P—K R 3 
Q-K3 24 R(Rsq)-Qsq 
P—Kt 3 25 KtxP 
Kt x Kt 
R (Qsq)xXR 27 BXR 
R—K8ch 28 K—R2 


game, and the Braille conductor 
admitted Black’s claim to a win. 
There appear to be many ways of 
winning for Black. The following 
is perhaps the simplest :—37.., 
B—Q 7; 38 P—QR 3, K—B 3; 
39 K—B 2, K—K 4; 40 K—K 2, 
B—K B 5; 41 P—R 3, K—Q5; 
and the White Q R P and Q Kt P 
cannot be saved, and after their 
capture the Black Q R P must 
‘Queen. 38 P—Kt 5, B—Q R4, is 
no better for White than 38 P— 
QO R 3. : 

Black was struck by White’s 
strong play after he had lost his 
Kt for two Pawns. 


Position after White’s 37th move :— 


P—Kt 4 


BLACK (G. W. CUTLER). 


Q—K4ch 29 P—Kt3 By Y4 Yuk 
RXR 30 OXR ay Ui V/, [a 


Q—K 2 31 Q—B 3 
P—Kt 3 32 P—Kt4 
P—K Kt4 33 K—Kt2 
K—Kt 2 34 O—B5 
P—B 3 35 Q—-K 6 
QxQ 36 BxQ 
P—Kt4 _ 
(See Diagram. ) 
37 B-Q7 
Play in the match ceased at this 


Z 
YY YYW Wf WG, 
4 4, a Vy 


YY 
j Y 
Z8 


\N 


Vi 


od YY oss = (A - 
YY YM Yc YZ, 


Ls GL YL, iy 


point. White cannot save the 


GAME No. 3,333. 


WHITE (J. T. FORBES). 


The following was one of the games contested in the third corres- 
pondence tourney of the Wiener Schachzeitung. The play was begun 
on October Ist, 1909, and brought to an end on January 15th, IgIo. 


The score and notes are from the Wiener Schachzettung. 


French Defence. 


5 KKt—Q2 


WHITE. BLACK. 5 P—K 5 
Herr HIESSBERGER Herr HALAMBIRCK 6 BXB 6 QxB 
(Klosterneuburg). (Vienna). 7 Kt—Kt 5 7 Kt—Kt 3 
1 P—K4 I P—K 3 8 P—OQOR4 8 P—OR3 
2 P—Q4 z2 P—Q4 9g P—R5 go PxKt 
3 Kt—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 Io PxKt 10 RXR 
4 B—KKt5 4 B—Kz2 Ir QxR 11 Castles 


I2 


13 


14 
T5 
16 


17 
18 


19 


20 
21 


23 


. 28 K—Kt 2, 
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PxP 12 QxP 
P—QB3 3813 P—Kt5 
P—KB4 14 B—Q2 
B—Q 3 15 Kt—B 3 
Kt—K 2 16 R—Q Kt sq 
Castles 17 PXP 

PxP 18 P—Q Kt 4 


ee ee So far the moves are 
identical with the moves of a 
Spielmann-Maroczy game, which 
was played in the Vienna Inter- 
national Tourney of 1908. 


Q—K sq 


In the Spielmann-Maroczy game 
Herr Spielmann continued with 
19 P—B 5, in consequence of 
which he lost a Pawn. He 
succeeded, however, in drawing 
the game by perpetual check. 
Herr Hiessberger’s move entailed 
the loss of the game in a peculiar 
way. For while White was 
endeavouring to set up an attack, 
at any price, on the King’s wing, 
Black concentrated the whole 
strength of his forces on the 
Queen’s wing, and broke through 
at the right moment. 


19 Q—O sq 


ere A preliminary precaution, 
necessary in order to prevent Q— 
R 4. From this point onwards, 
the course of the game is of the 
very highest interest. 


P—Kt 4 20 P—Kt 5 

P—Kt 5 2y. PP 

R—B 3 22 R—Kt 5 
ee A fine move, the con- 


sequences of which are shown at a 
later stage. 


(See Diagram.) 


R—R 3 
Would it not have been better 


. for White to continue with 23 Q— 


R 4; or with 23 QxQ B P; or 
with 23 BxP ch? For the 
answers to these questions see the 
following analyses :—I.—If 23 Q— 
R 4, then 23.., P—Kt 3; 24 R— 
R 3, P—R 4; 25 Kt—Kt 3, Q— 
Kt 3; 26 KtxP, R—Kt 8 ch. If 
now 27 BxR, then 27 QxB ch; 
Q—B 7 ch; 29 K— 
Kt 3 (if 29 K elsewhere, then 29.., 


~ 


25 K—Kt 2 


ifs Yj 
“4, S g WW 4 
. Vdd, yy, Visit ttl bbe Yili 
yy, YY , Wii 4, 
Mj$Jij3. Yj 
Yj 


Lhe) 
Vf 4 


Q—Q 8 ch; 30 K moves, Qx Kt), 
Q—Q 6ch; 30 K—Kt 4 (White 
cannot prevent the ruinous loss 
of his Knight. If, for example, 
30 K—B 2, then 30.., Q—Q7 ch; 
31 K—Kt 3, Q—K 6 ch; 32 K— 
Kt 2, Q—K 7 ch, &c.), Q—K 7 ch; 
31 R—B 3, PxKt ch; 32 QxP, 
Kt x QP, and Black wins. Again, 
if 27 B—B sq, 27.., RXB ch; 28 
KxR, Q—Kt 8 ch, and Black 
wins. Lastly, if 27 K—Kt 2, 
then 27.., Q—Kt 7 ch; 28 K— 
B 3, KtxQ P ch; 29 K—K 3, 
Kt—B 5 ch; 30 BxKt, Q—Q 7 
ch; 31 K—B 3, R—B sq ch; 
32 K—Kt 3, Q—B 7 ch; 33 K— 
Kt 4, Kt P (or K P)xB mate. 
II.—If 23 QxQ B P, then 23, 
KtxQ P ch; 24 KtxKt, Q— 
Kt 3; 25 BxP ch, KxB; 26 
R—Q 3, R-QB5; 27 Q—-R sq, 
B—Kt 4; and Black has a 
decisive advantage in position. 
IJI.—If 23 Bx P ch, then 23.., 
KXB; 24 Q—R 4 ch, K—Kt sq; 
25 .R—R 3, K—B sq; 26 Q— 
R 8 ch, K—K 2; 27 QxKt P, 
B—K sq; 28 R—R 8, K—Q 2; 
29 P—Kt 6, Q—K 2; and Black 
wins. 


23 P—Kt 3 


24 R—R6 


24 Q—R 4 would have led to 


one of the variations above. 


24 Q—Kt 3 


Position after Black’s 22nd move :— 
R—Kt 5 


BLACK (HERR HALAMBIRCR). 


Y i, 
SIT, 


Nth fy , 
Y Y Yj, Wy 
Yi Yj 


SA N 
s Mn = S 
SS ~ . 
SS SS 
WSS N 
MQGO]E KRXS 
‘ IS . 
Naas MQ WY 


“i 


Yj, 
Yy 


Vij pp 
YA 4 


WHITE (HERR HIESSBERGER). 
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If 25 Q—R 4, Black would have 
had a valid defence in 25.., Kt x 

P. For if 26 K—Kt 2, then 
26KtxKt; 27 Bx Kt, R-Kt 8: 
28 RXR P, O—Kt 8 ch ; 29 kK 
B 3, Q—R 8 ch; 30 K—K 3, P— 
Q4ch; 31 KxQ P, Q—-Q4 ch; 
32 K—K 3, Q-Q7 ch; 33 K— 
B 2,Q—Q 5 ch; 34 K—B 3, B— 
Q B 3 ch, and Black wins. 


25 KtxQOP 


26 KtxQ BP 26 R—Kt7ch 
27 K—Kt3 


If 27 K—R 2; then 27 R xP ch. 


Position after White’s 27th move :— 


28 


29 
30 


31 


K—Kt 3 


BLACK (HERR HALAMBIRCK): 


WHITE (HERR HIESSBERGER) P 


27 Kt—K 7 ch 


Sih died eaves Forcing the game by a 
magnificent combination. 


Bx Kt 


Best ; if 28 Kt x Kt, Black wins 
easily by 28 OQ—K 6 ch. 


28 QO—K 6ch 
K—Kt 4 29 P—Q5 


White’s defence is an excellent 
one, but he has an untenable 


position. 
30 P—R4ch 


a ararais The point of sacrifice of 
the Knight. 


PxPep. 31 P—B4ch 
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32 K—Kt5 
If 32 PxP e.p., then, of course, 
32.., P—K 4 dis ch would follow 
32 OxR 
33 Kt—Q5 
White should have abandoned 
the game. In that case, however, 


an amusing finish would have been 
lost to the chess world. 


33 Q—Kt7 ch 
34 K—BO6o 34 OxKt 
35 KxP 35 RxXB 
36 P—R7ch R sq_ 
37 QXR 
_ And now Black announced mate 
in seven. 


Position after White’s 37th move :— 
QxR 


BLACK (HERR HALAMBIRCK). 


WHITE (HERR HIESSBERGER). 


act Ste laeg Black’s forced mate in 
seven is as follows :— 
37 B—Ksqch 
38 K—B6 38 O—Q 2 
39 Q—R5 
If 39 Q—Kt 2, then 39.., Q— 


B2ch; 40 K—Kt 5, Q—K 2 ch; 
41 K—R 6, Q—R 5 mate. 


39 BxQ 
40 K—Kt5 40 Q—Kt2ch 
41 KxB 41 KxP 


42 P—R 3 42 QO—Kt 6 


43 P—R4q 43 Q—kKt5 mate 


QO R—Q 2. 
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» -  - GAME No. 3,334. 


Game played in Vienna on July 2gth, 1909. ‘The score and the 
notes are from the Wtener Schachzevtung. 


Queen's Pawn Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr J. KREJCIK E. L. 
I P—Q4 I P—Q4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 P—K3 
3 B—B4 3 Kt—K B3 
4 P—K3 4 P-QR3 
5 P—QB4 5 P—Q Kt 3 
6 Kt—B 3 6 B—Kt2 
29 PSP 7 BXP 
8 KtxB 8 KtxKt 
g B—Kt 3 9g B—Kt5ch 
10 Kt—Q2 10 Castles 
Ir B—B4 11 P—Q Kt4 
pane The backward position of 
the Black Q B P is certainly not to 
Black’s advantage. 
I2 B—Q3 12 Kt—Q2 
13 Castles 13 BxKt 
14 QxXB 14 P—K B4 
15 QR—OQBsqI5 Q Kt—KB 3 
16 B—Ktsq 16 R—B2 > 
17 B—K 5 17 Kt—Ksq 
18 R—OQB5? 18 Kt—QKt3! 
.... Providing plenty of ‘‘ brain- 
racking ’’ work for White. 
19 B—Q 3 19 Kt—Q2 
20 R—B2 20 KtxB 
21 PxKt 21 R—Q2 
.....,.- Apparently a very good 
move. Preferable, however, 
would have been 21.., Q—Q 4, 
attacking the advanced K P and 
the Q R P 
22 R—Osq 22 R—Q4 
23 P—B4 


The beginning of a sacrificial . 


combination. The more natural 
and obvious line of play would 
have been 23 Q—K 2, followed by 


23 P—B As 
P—Q Kt3 24 R—OQBsq 


ere Now, apparently, the loss 
of a piece by White is unavoidable. 
See the diagram showing the 
distribution of the pieces after 
Black’s 24th move, White was 
ready, however, with a beautiful 
sacrificial combination, prepared 
prior to the threatened loss of his 
Bishop. 


Position after Black’s 24th move :— 
R—O B sq 


BLACK (E. L.). 


i 


NS 
SMA 
Sy 


SQ 
SN 


WHITE (HERR JOSEF KREJCIK). 


25 BxXK BP 
Brilliant and perfectly eoneee 


25 RxQ 
26 BxP ch 26 K—B sq 

..If, instead, 26.., K—R sq, 
then 27Q RxQ, Q—-B 2; 28 Bx 
R, QOxB; 29 R—Q 8, Q—K 33 
30 R (Q sq)—Q 6, Q—K B 2; 31 
RxQR P, followed by R—Q R 8, 
with a win for White. 


27 ORXR 27 O—Q B2 

28 R—Q7 - 28 O—B 3 

29 R—B7ch 29 K—Kt sq 

30 R—B 6 dis ch : 
...,.And Black abandoned the 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. ° 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—Hampstead and Highgate Express.—Mr. 
Meyer, the conductor of the new tourney, has asked.us to mention 
that the condition as to the play of the Black Queen applies to the 
whole competition. See announcement at page 3109. 

In the periodical ‘‘Informal’’ contest, held under the same 
auspices, the following two-movers secured first and second prizes 
respectively. Mr. Max Meyer was the judge, receiving some assistance 
from the writer. 

By G. Heathcote.—White : K at K R 4, Qat K R6, R at K Kt 4, 
B at K R 7, Kts at K Kt 8 and K B 8, Ps at K R2andQ Bg. 
Black: K at K 4, Rs at K 6 and Q sq, Kts at K sq and K 7, Ps 
at K R6andQ2. Mate in two. 

By P. Healey.—White : K at K Kt 7, Q at K Rsq, Rsat K B7 
and Q 5, Bs at K B 5 and 8, Kts at Q B 7 and 8, P at QO R 6. 
Black : K at Q B 3, Rs at K B 6 and K 8, B at K 6, Kt at Q R sq, 
Ps at K Kt 6, K 4, and 5. Mate in two. 


We hope to make announcement next month as to progress in the 
adjudication of the Healey Memorial Problem Tourneys—perhaps give 
the preliminary awards. | 

When we have straightened out a query or two, we will give the 
result of the Solving Competition—next month for certain. 


Hampstead and Highgate Express 10th Problem Tourney.—This 
Award, by Messrs. G. Heathcote and A. C. Challenger, has recently 
been published. First prize, V. Cisar (Bohemia) ; second, P. F. Blake 
(Liverpool) ; third, E. &. Westbury (Birmingham) ; fourth, F. Méller 
(Copenhagen) ; fifth, Murray Marble (U.S.A.); sixth, the late A. 
Charlick (Adelaide). Hon. mentions in order named :—Murray Marble, 
Dr. E. Palkoska (Prague), F. A. L. Kuskop (Wellington, N.Z.), P. 
Healey (London), E. E. Westbury, Rev. G. Dobbs (U.S.A.). 

The following are the two principal problems :—By V. Cisar— 
White: Kat K R6, Q at Q sq, B at K B 2, Ktsat K B6and Q6, 
Psat K5andQ5. Black: K at K B 5, R at K 2, Kts atQ Kt 6 
and 8, Ps at K R 4,5,K B 2,andQ.R 6. Mate in three. 

By P. F. Blake.—White: K at K Rsq, QatK R7, RatQR5, 
B at K 4, Kt at K 5, P at Q 2. Black: K at Q 5, R at K B sq, 
B at QO B sq, Ki at K Kt 8, Psat KR7, K B 3, K 2, 3, and Q Kitz. 
Mate in three. 

In a supplemenial competition the Award wall soon be given. 
These contests are very popular. 


In this issue we give the last instalment of the British Federation 
Third Problem Tourney. We understand the adjudication is placed in 
the hands of Dr. Planck and B. G. Laws. 
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Chess Amateur Problem Two-move Competition.—Four prizes. 
No more than three positicns can be accepted from any one composer. 
Problems to be on diagrams; no mottoes necessary. Entries to be 
received by Mr. P. H. Williams, 41, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, 
London, N.W., by November 30th, with an extension for Australian 
and other distant competitors. 


Western Datly Mercury Fifteenth Problem Award.—The prizes 
have been awarded as follows :—l, J. Cauveren, Amsterdam ; 2, G. W. 
Chandler, Portsmouth ; 3, K. A. L. Kubbel, St. Petersburg; 4, P. F. 
Blake, Liverpool (also winner of Mr. White’s special prize) ; fifth prize, 
divided between Max Karstedt, Germany, and A. M. Autran, Cadiz. 

The fourteenth composing tourney for two-movers is announced ; 
they must be mailed on or before September 16th, to Mr. W. Mears, 
Ridgeway Road, Torquay. All further particulars are in the issue of 
the Western Datly Mercury of July 1st, 1910. 


The Sydney Morning Herald’s Sixteenth International Problem 
Tourney.—Conditions : Competitors may send in as many original 
problems in diagram, accompanied by full solutions, as they please. 
‘White to play, and mate in two moves.” The usual motto and 
sealed envelope obtains. Each problem to have but one author. 
Problems to be addressed, ‘‘ The Editor, the Sydney Morning Herald, 
Sydney, Australia,’’ and be received by December Ist next. Prizes :— 
5 guineas, 2 guineas, and I guinea. 


Mr. J. C. J. Wainwright, who has a peculiar bent in regard to 
novelties, has struck out a new departure. In the July number of the 
American Chess Bulletin, he propounds two problems. At the onset 
are ordinary two-movers, but there 1s more for contemplation, 
since the stipulation runs :—White mates in two moves: after the 
correct White move has been made, then White mates in two. One 1s 
accustomed in meeting problems wherein after White has made the 
correct key move, and assuming Black does not stir, White cannot do 
any mischief, but here is a new fantastical phase in construction and 
device. We quote an example from the A.B.C. No doubt there are 
problems composed which will conform to this new condition, but they 
have not been devised with this particular object in view. 

By J. C. J.. Wainwright. 

White : K at K.B 3, Q at K Kt 4, RatQR 6, Bs at K B 5 and 
QO 2, Kt at Q Kt sq, Psat K B2andQB4. Black: KatQ8, Bat 
Q 5, Kt at K R 4, Ps at K R 6, K Kt 7, K B 3 Q B 4, and 0. 
White mates in two. Let key stand ; then mate again in two. 


OBITUARY. 

It is our sad office to chronicle the demise of a most promising 
-Australian composer, Mr. Arthur Charlick, of Adelaide. He had, 
unfortunately, been for years in delicate health, but always wrote 
cheerfully and enthusiastically on problem matters His work is 
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known to our readers. He had composed for about ten years, and 
‘during that time he was awarded 42 honours, chiefly for two-movers. 
‘It is stated he took as his models the late A. F. Mackenzie, P. F. Blake, 
G. Heathcote, J. Keeble, Dr. Plank, and B. G. Laws. The following 
two positions are specimens of his work, the first being posthumous, and 
taken from the Hampstead and Highgate Express, to which it was 
specially contributed. In our ordinary problems we give a two-move 
sui-mate sent to us by the deceased some time back. 

White: K at Q R 5, Q at Q R 3, Rs at K 2 and Q B 8, Bs at 
K B 8 and Q 5, Kts at Q 8 and Q Ki 8, PatQBv7. Black: K 
at K sq, Q at K 4, Rs at KR3andK 8, BatK R6, Psat K Kt2, 
7,K B 3, Q5,andQKt6. Mate in two. 

Hon. Mention : Numa Preti’s Memorial Tourney.—La Strategie. 

White: K at Q sq, Q at Q 6, Bat K Ktsq, Kts at K R 4 and 
K 5, Ps at K R 2, K Kt 5, and QO 3. Black: K at K B5, R at 
OR 5 Bat Qz7, Kts at K R 4 and Q Kt sq,, Ps at K R 2, 6, Q 2, 
QO R 3, and 6. Mate in three. | 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION SOLVING TOURNEY. 
~ SoLvERs’ SCORES. 


MARCH. APRIL. MAY. 
Brought! | ; |__| Carried 
forward.|I 3 1415 16/17/18 tg Ola 22/23 242° 27/28/2930 forward. 
| an ee as 

Adamson, H. A. ..| 200 balieae Plouloe (en Pilea ie a 16|12|12 16l12, 488 
Billington, T. H. .| 200 24116 12[12/24'20 16)12 24l2g 12/24 16|12112|16'12) 488 
Booth (Jun.), D. 196 '24!16/12}12/24 20}16)12/24 24\12/24 16'12|12!16:12} 484 
Davis, H. H....... 200 2416)12}12 24,20]16)12|24'24'12\24}16]12/12|16:12! 488 
Fellows, A. G. ....} 200 24!16/12|12 puicoliGialealeaaales 12/12)12|16,12) 472 
Geach, H. ........ 188 24l16l12 12/24/20]1 6112 24'24i12'24 I6/12|12,16,12; 476 
Gittins, F. R...... 200 |24/16|12112'24/20}16112 24'24/12)24 TO|12/12|12ir2! 484 
‘Head, A. J. ...... 176 |24 ee 12!12 O16) 12124124 O,24]12)12}12 12/12) 412 
Johnson, G. S.....} 188 24!16)12 12\24/12]16)12|12!24l1224{16)12]12 16:12! 456 
Meniers, W. B. a 196 '24l16|1 2/1 2|24/20)16 12/24 24/12, 24f16|12/12)16,12; 484 
Nash, W. ........ 200 24l16'1alra2i2a 2011611 2/24!24!12/24]16 I2/12|1612) 488 


Owen, L. E. ..... 200 24/16|12|12\24)12|12112 2412412124 16|12|12|12/12, 472 


Strong, H......... 188 ss Po Bot faa fs 20}1 2/12/24'24'12\24f16|12/12/12\12| 456 
Thompson, R. G. 200 24 16|12}12/24/20]16/12 24'24 T2|24J16}12|12/16;12} 488 
SE NAN OP cas age ly ide caren 200 24 16]12)12)2 4]20]16|12/24'24/12/2 4f12]12)12]16|12 484 
ST NS Bey eaten 200 |24'16]1 2/12 24\20]16)12)2 4124[12 Zao) 2a 102 488 
Wagner, Prof. K. .[| 200 '24'16 12)12 24)20)16'12'12 1212 24,16) 12/12/1612, 464 


Wahltuck, Miss H.}| 164 2412] 012 02 


| | | te ee ee ee ee 
Two or three solvers have asked if duals are considered as such in 
scoring, in the case of short mates. Obviously not, and we are sur- 
prised at the question. : 
SOLUTIONS. | 
No. 2,444 (B.C.F. XVI.).—Two solutions : 1 R—K B 2, with several varia- 
tions, and 1 B—B 4 ch, &c. | 
"No. 2,445 (B.C.F. XVII.).—1 O—R6,BxQ; 2 P—K5,&c. If1..,KxR, 
2 Q—B 8 ch, &c. If 1..,BxXP; 2 Q—Kt7, &c. If1.., B—K4; 2 Q—B sq; 
&c. Dual if 1 B—Kt4orK 6. 


12|12|12]/16/12, 376 


OjL2 iS 0'2424 
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As we have already given the full solutions, which appear on pages 124 and 
125, we do not consider it necessary to take up space by a repetition. 

From Tidskrift fur Schack (p. 172).—Biack’s second Rook should be at K B 8. 
1 B—K B 8, &c. 

No. 2,446—" Genia (T.P. No. 51).—1 R—B 8, &c. 

No. 2,447—“‘ Gang warily ’’ (T.P. No. 52).—1 P—Q 4, &c. 

No. 2,448—“ Heathstar’”’ (T.P. No. 53).—Two solutions: 1 Kt—B 6, &c., 
and 1 Kt (B 5)—Q 3, &c. 

No. 2,449—“ Frierland, 3’ (T.P. No. 54).—1 Kt—K 8, &c. Dual after 1.., 
B—B 6. , 

No. 2,450 (B.C.F. No. XIX.).—1 P—B 4, B—Ktsq; 2 Kt—Kt5,&c. If1.., 

—K 3; 2 P—B5sch,&c. If1i.., B—K5; 2 Kt—B7ch, &c. If1.., BxP, 
2KtxBech, &c. Ifi.., K—K 3; 2 B—Q7 ch, &c. If1..,P—B4; 2R—R6 
ch, &c. Dual after 1.., B—B 2 by 2 KtxB or BXxB. 

No. 2,451 (B.C.F. No. XX.).—1 R—Kt 4, BxR; or B—Kt4; 2 R—Q 6 ch, 
&e. If1..,K xP; 2P—Qqch,&c. If1.., Kt—BsqorB4; 2 R—B 5 ch, &c. 
If 1.., others 2 B—B 3 ch, &c. ; 

No. 2,452 (B.C.F. No. XXI.).—Several solutions. (1) 1 B—K Kt 2, K—B 3,. 
2Kt—K4ch,&c. If1.:, K—K 3 or Kt—Kt 3; 2 P Queens ch, &c. If 1.., K—. 
B5; 2 Kt (Q 4)—K 6ch, &c. If1.., others 2 Kt—Q7 ch, &c. (2) 1 Kt—Kt 5. 
dis ch,&c. (3) 1 Kt—Bs5dis ch,&c. (4) 1 Kt—Q B 6 dbl ch, &c. 


No. 2,453 (B.C.F. No. XXII.).—Three solutions. (1) 1 Q—B 3,PxQ;2 B— 
Q6,&c. If1..,P—B4; 2 R—Q 3 ch,&c. If1.., others; 2QxP, &c. (2) 1 
QO—K 2, &e. (3) 1 Rx P ch, &c. 

No. 2,454 (B.C.F. No. XXIII.).—1 B—B 8, RxB; 2 K—K 3, &c. If r.., 
B—K 3; 2 BxB, &c. 

No. 2,455 (B.C.F. XXIV.).—This is the same position as No. XXV. in May 
issue. Several solutions. (1) 1 K—Kt 2, following the lines of previous well- 
known three-movers. (2) 1 B—B6ch, &c. (3) 1Q—B2ch,&c. (4) 1 Q-——Rsq, 
ch, &c. 

Note.—Problem by T. S. Johnson. The solution given at page 130 should 
read 1 Q—OQ Kt 2. - 

No. 2,456 (T.P. No. 55—page 220).—‘‘ Zoe mon sas agapo.” 1 Q—K 3, © 
BxR; 2 B—Q3,&c. Jf1..,.KxR; 2 Kt—Q7 disch, &c. If 1.., P—B 6; 
2 Kt—Q3,&c. If1.., B—R2; 2R—Q6ch,&c. If1..,Kt—Q2; 2 KtxKt, 
&c. Dualsif1.., B—B2; 2 R—Q6chor BXxB &c., and 1.., Kt—B or R 3 ;." 
2 Kt—Q 7 or R—OQ B 6 (x Kt), &c. | 

By A. A. Elkhan (page 220).—1 Kt—B 4, &c. 

By K. Erlin (page 220).—1 Kt—Q 5, &c. 

By Ch. C. Charpentier (page 220).—1 R—R 6, &c. 

By C. A. Gilbert (page 220).—1 Q—B sq, &c. 

No. 2,457 (B.C.F. No. XXV.).—This is the same problem as No. 2,454. 

No. 2,458 (B.C.F. No. XXVI.).—1 B—Q 7, K—Q 4; 2 Q—B 3 ch, &c. 
If tiny Kt ass Sq) moves; 2 KtxKt, &c. If1.., P—Q7; 2 Q—QB 4q ch, &c. 
Dual if 1. , B—Q 7; 2 KtxB or Q—B 6ch, &c. Tf r.., others; 2 Q—B 6 ch, 
&c. 

Noe’ 2,459 (B.C.F. No. XXVII.).—1 Kt—Q 2, K—K 3; 2 Kt—Q 3; &c. 
Ifr.., K—Q5; 2Q—Q6ch,&c.. lTf1.., P—B6; 2 Q—Q7 ch, &c. 

No. 2,460 (B.C.F. No. XXVITI.).—1 Q—B 7, KxKt; 2 Q—K 7 ch, &c. 
If1.., KtxPch;2KtxKtch,&c. If1..,P—Q6;2QxBPch, &c. Tf1.., 
P—Kt4; 2Q0—B>5ch,&c. If1..,BxKt; 2QxKtPch,&c. If1.., B—Q2; 
2 QO—B 5 ch, &c. If 1i..,PxP; 2 B—K 4ch, &c. If 1.., Kt—Kt 2 or B 3; 
2 Kt—B 6 ch, &c. | ota cd ' 

No. 2,461 (B.C.F. No. XXIX.).—1 B—K 6, PxQ; 2 R—Kt 4 ch, &c. 
If 1.., Kt moves; 2QxBPch,;&c. If1.., BXP; 2 Kt—B5 ch, &c. Ifi.. 
P—B 4; 2 Q—Q2, &c. If 1.., P—R 6; 2 Q—K sq ch, &c. Tf 1.., Kt P 
moves; 2Q—B 2, &c. Dual after1.., K—B6; 2 Kt—K sq dbl ch, and 2 Qx 
BP ch, &c. : | se 

No. 2,462 (BCE Ne. X¥XX).—1 R—B5,KxR;2Q0—O03,&c. Ifr.., P— 
R 6; 2 Kt--B 6 ch, &c. .If 1..; B—K 6; 2 P—Q 3 ch, &e. If 1.., B—B 5; 
2 R—B 3,&e. If1..,others; 2RxP, &e.. : 
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“FIRST STEPS IN TWO-MOVE, CLASSIFICATION. 
By ALAIN C. WHITE. 


III.—ON THE VALUE OF ACCURACY AND PERSEVERANCE 


@t ought to be unnecessary to have to devote a whole chapter to 
the cardinal virtues of Accuracy and Perseverance in the 
collection and classification of problems. Unfortunately, it is 

= not so yet. There seems, as we begin, such an interminable 
road to travel, that we are tempted to make all speed, and risk a slight 
degree of inaccuracy or superficiality by the way. If we give in to the 
temptation, our work will not result in success. Every mistake, every 
omission, will count against us sooner or later. It is almost uncanny 
how our faults invariably come to the surface, and how, in spite of 
experience we continue making new ones. An absolutely accurate 
collection of a few hundred problems would outweigh a faulty one 
of as many thousand. Absolute accuracy is perhaps superhuman. 
Of all the copyists who have sent me problems, I have detected some 
errors in the work of every one, with possibly three exceptions, whose 
copying was not very voluminous. As I am human myself, and as 
my verifying is done without reference to the originals, further errors 
certainly are overlooked. On the average, three diagrams in ‘every 
hundred contain aslip. Iam glad to say that the average is decreasing 
gradually with experience, but anyone who can keep down to one per 
cent. of slips deserves unlimited credit. 

Accuracy, in source as well as in position, is essential. Unfortunately 
few problem collections as yet give the original source and date of first 
publication. There is no more frequent reminder of how primitive a 
country this domain of chess problems is : in its geodesy and regulation 
we are simply pioneers. In copying from such helter-skelter books, we 
‘must of necessity be content with heading our diagrams: “‘ Quoted in 
So-and-so’s Chess Problems, 1895.”’ But suppose, by good fortune, we 
have to do with a book that gives the full particulars, like I. O. Howard 
Taylor’s Chess Skirmishes of 1889, or the Dobrusky book of 1967, 
then we must be sure to copy the original source correctly, not 
mentioning the book itself at all. In a tentative way, I have tried to 
locate and state the sources of problems in my own books, often very 
imperfectly, but as far as conditions have allowed me. How often, 
. nevertheless, have I seen these same problems quoted as coming from 
my books, with no mention of the real sources. Collectors and editors 
must realize that the problems, except in the case of a few original 
contributions, have nothing to do with the books, any more than 
Hamlet’s Soliloquy has to do with the school Speaker in which it chan¢es 
to be reproduced three hundred years after it was written. It is a 
compliment to have problems quoted from one’s books, but it is 
a sign of being misunderstood when one finds them attributed to those 
books instead of to the real (or at least more approximate) sources which 
one has been at considerable pains to trace. 

All this, I repeat, it ought to be unnecessary to insist on so greatly. 
Let me ask collectors and editors, however, again and once for all, 
if they copy any problems from my pages, to attribute them to the 
real sources, as given over each problem, not to my articles or books. 
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The tracing ofythemes and the history of their changes and develop- 
ments will never become easy until the universal habit is formed of 
crediting problems to their proper origin, both as to place and time. I 
have sometimes urged that the date of a problem was as important as 
its authorship, and those who do not agree with me may at least concede 
that it is next in importance thereto. 

One example must suffice. No. 17 was entered in a tourney whose 
entries closed on December 31st, 1908. The award was made in July, 
1909. The same position, with the negligible addition of Black Pawns 
at a7 and b6 was published under the authorship of J. Scheel in 
Morgenbladet, zoth February, 1909. ‘This was after the final entry 
date for Kubbel’s problem, and so did not affect it. But had it been 
a couple of months earlier it must have disqualified it. In this case 
the date of Scheel’s version had more to do with its real authorship than 
the author’s name itself ! 

The question of dates is not an easy one, however. Thanks to 
its practically complete neglect, the pioneer of to-day can seldom lay 
aside his axe or slacken his attention for a moment as he advances 
through thicket after thicket of dense confusion. Don’t get dis- 
couraged. Keep your axe sharpened, and advance slowly and 
cautiously. You won’t get the real sources of problems right off ; 
no, not for many months in most cases. As your material accumulates, 
the same problems will recur under different dates. Keep adding the 
earlier dates to your diagrams, and gradually you will work back to 
real origins. But even here caution is necessary. No. 18 really dates 
from February 22nd, 1892. How shall we explain its being found in 
the International Chess Magazine for November, 1891 ? Experience 
only can guide us. Steinitz, the editor, was woefully in arrears, and 
his magazine appeared four months late—that was all! Experience to 
decide between such conflicting dates comes with practice and perse- 
verance, but in no other way. 

Even more important than accuracy in sources is accuracy in 
copying the positions. Most frequently errors occur in the hurried 
omission of a piece. A quick eye sometimes detects these; at other 
times it is hard to say whether the omission was intentional or not. 
Here are two rather curious instances. 

No. Ig is a pretty example of Black Queen strategy. Strange to 
say, the very same position, moved one square to the left (but without 
the Pawn at b5) was entered by H. van Beek in the r2th Tourney 
of the Western Daily Mercury. Of course, the problem had no right 
to independent existence; but let us pass that over, supposing the 
earlier version not to exist. Van Beek, since he had reached so nearly 
an identical position, possibly had intended to have the Pawn also, and 
omitted it through inaccuracy, thereby losing the chance of a prize. 
The problem evidently caught the fancy of one of the judges, O. 
Wurzburg, for he was at pains to amend it, as in No. 20. Van Beek’s 
problem had the cook, 1 RXQ, P moves; 2 Q mates. That omitted 
Pawn would prevent this by producing stalemate ; the sort of omission 
even a trained eye, like Wurzburg’s, would overlook. Only the know- 
ledge of Eylmann’s previous version would be likely to reveal it. 
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The second case appears in Nos. 21-22. It is curious how often: 
the Dutch figure in these resemblances—probably because they are 
‘interested in extremely economical renderings of the themes they 
handle, where anticipation is very likely. Next to the Dutch come 
the Russians, whose two-movers, with the exception of virile composers 
like Gavrilow, are also most liable to be found anticipated. The 
Bohemians, also great purists, escape more frequently by a truer 
knowledge of construction and an instinctive sense of what is original. 
Their lesser composers turn out few new combinations. 

In No. 21, the most piquant of the four model mates follows 

, P—K 4 (e5). No. 22 entirely omits the King’s Pawn, but is 
otherwise identical, for the Knight at c6 would be better at f3, like 
Nemo’s, dispensing with the Rook’s Pawn. The omission of that 
King’s Pawn I first thought due to the copyist who sent me No. 22, but 
it turned out that he had been correct, and that it was the author: 
himself whose eye had overlooked the possibility of the best mate his 
problem was capable of. Of course, here again No. 22 has no right to 
existence anyway ; but I include it as an example of curious omission, 
brought to light by the very fact of its having a superior predecessor. 

Next to accuracy, the collector has need of perseverance. When 
we begin our work, it seems well-nigh hopeless. Gradually patience 
shapes it, and our progress becomes an encouragement in itself,, We 
must persevere at every cost, constantly, not in the initial stages of 
the collection only. If we get on the track of a problem of importance, it 
it is worth pursuing relentlessly. Correspondents will vote us a 
nuisance, but if we do what we can to help them in their difficulties, 
they will bear with us, and the results will eventually be worth having 
made an effort for. 

Not long ago I prepared an article for the British Chess Magazine 
on the Block-Threat two-er. I knew it was incomplete, and its 
publication brought me a number of examples new to me. But all the 
time I remembered still another specimen, simpler than any of those 
in my collection, and I could not locate it. I do not know how many 
letters that little problem cost me; but at last I found it, No. 23. 
Certainly it is an addition to the Block-Threat group, and important 
because so slight. The pleasure in getting 1t was well worth the time 
it demanded. a . 

There is one problem which has altogether eluded me. It com- 
bines the key and two leading mates of No. 24, that is all I remember. 
How close the anticipation will prove to be is the interesting part of 
the matter. I think I saw it in 1904; but who the author was or 
where it appeared I have not found out. All the trouble would have 
been avoided if I had had the collector’s instinct then. It is no use 
speaking of might-have-beens in problem collecting ; and until I find 
the earlier problem I shall continue showing Charlick’s at every 
opportunity, in the hope of discovering some one with a memory 
active enough to help me out. ‘The pleasant part of it is, that these 
problems which hold out so long against our research are the ones which 
become our favourites. Ewery successful tussle yields a prize far more 
welcome than the fruits of easy attainment. To get the best out of 
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problem collecting, as out of collecting of any sort, one must encounter 
difficulties, and persevere until one overcomes them. There is the 
real fascination of it, and the moral of these pages. Take my sugges- 
tions for what they are worth, as a starting point. Then work on for 
yourselves independently. Take every step carefully and accurately, 
and keep at it with enthusiasm—for the goal is worth the toil, and if 
you can build up a good classified collection, it will be worth to you 
many times what any outsider can publish ready-made for you. Every 
problem in it will have its meaning, and the whole will be a tool, every 
portion of which you will know how to use, because it will be of your 
own construction. EXERCISE III. 


Make a test of your copying powers. Gather a good number of 
problems, 50 or more, and see how rapidly you can copy them. Then 
exainine your copies and see how accurate you have been. If, as 1s 
advisable and pleasant, you are working with a friend or a corres- 
pondent, ask him to examine your copies, while you verify his. Practice 
this not once, but repeatedly—until you get the knack of accurate and 
neat copying. Your practice will not be wasted, as the material will 
all serve for your collection. 

If you haven’t books or columns to copy from, make an effort to 
get some. Your public library is sure to have some volumes of the 
Illustrated London News and other good columns to which you can 
refer. You can probably borrow some standard book from some friend 
or editor. If you wish to buy a book to make a start, the collections 
of Dufresne & von Gottschall, published by Philipp Reklamm, in Leipzig, 
are excellent. + There are five volumes, dating from 1881, 1882, 1887, 
1898, and 1909, bound in cloth, at the ridiculous price of sixpence 
each. Your bookseller should import them at eightpence. Together 
they contain 1,400 problems, masterpieces at that, a good quarter of 
which are two-ers. The diagrams are clear, the solutions in the German 
notation. The sources are not given, but we must not ask too much 
for so moderate a price, and trying to identify the problems will give 
us something to work at and persevere in. 

No. 17.—K. A. L. KUBBEL. No. 18.—S. Loyp. 


Solving Contest, New York Chess 


2nd Prize, Tagliche Rundschau, 1908-9. Ascodiation, Feb, 22nd; 1802 
‘ ’ ° ’ : 


BLACK. 


WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Kt—B 4. Mate intwo. I R—R5. 
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No. 19.—E. EYLMANN. No. 20.—H. vAN BEEK (amended by 
11,140 Deutsche Schachzeitung, O. WURZBURG). 
November, 1906. Western Daily Mercurv, 12th Ty., 1909. 
BLACK. 


i 
COST 
re i 


MBAS SAAN 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Q—B 8. Mate intwo. 1 Q—QR 2. 
No. 21.—O. NEMO. No. 22.—J. COLPA. 
Bohemia, 1899. Amsterdammer Weekblad, 1901. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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WHITE, | WHITE. 


Mate intwo. 1 Q—Qsq. Mate intwo. 1 Q—Qsq. 
: No. 24.—A. CHARLICK. 

No. 23.--W. A. SHINKMAN. Ist Prize, Nowoje Wremja, 1908. 
BLACK, BLACK. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Q—R 8. . Mate in two. 1 Q—B 2. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION THIRD PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


XLII. 
No. 2,475. 
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Mate in three moves. 
XLVII. 
No. 2,479. 
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Mate in three moves. 
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Mate in three moves. 


XLVIII. 
No. 2,480. 
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Mate in three moves. 
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7 Mate in in oe moves. 


By the late Arthur Charlick, Adelaide. | 
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White compels Black to mate in 
two moves. 
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By Donald G. McIntyre, Whitnell, 
South Africa. 
No. 2,484. 
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White mates in four moves. 


By C. A. L. Bull, Durban. 
No. 2,486. 
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White mates in four moves. + 


since by Google 


Mr. J. H. BLACKBURNE. 
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MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE: FIFTY YEARS OF CHESS. 


appeal last month for support of the proposed Jubilee 
Testimonial to Mr. J. H. Blackburne has brought us a 
/ generous response. We have received subscriptions and 
promises amounting to over {100, as follows:—Sir John O. S. 
Thursby, Bart., £25; Mr. F. G. Naumann, {50; Mr. Councillor 
John Burgess, {10 ros. ; Mr. W. D. Wight, Pentre, {10 10s.; Mr. Louis 
Zollner, Newcastle, £2 2s.; Mr. E. Wallis, Scarbro’, {2 2s.; British 
Chess Magazine, £5 5s.; Mr. W. Whitehead, Leeds, {1 1s.; Mr. G. 
W. Richmond, {1 1s.; Mr. A. Fattorini, Bradford, {1 1s.; Mrs. 
Seymour, London, 1ros.; Mr. W. T. Pierce, ros. be 
Mr. Naumann describes Mr. Blackburne as the last member of the 
grand old school, and in his prime second to none. We ought (he says) 
to get him an annuity to place him beyond want as long as he lives. 
The Committee of the Bradford Chess Club, at a meeting held on 
August gth, voted a donation of £2 2s. to the fund, and requested its 
officials to supplement this with a special appeal for donations from 
individual members. This is a step in the right direction, and one 
which we hope will be widely followed. We have no doubt that other 
Yorkshire Clubs will follow the example of Bradford. The hon. 
secretary of the Leeds Club, in a communication to us dated August 
6th, writes : ‘‘ We shall certainly assist.” Mr. G. Barron, hon. secretary 
of the Hull Club, tells us that he heartily approves of the action which is 
being taken, and that the Hull players may be relied upon for support. 
The county hon. secretary, Mr. J. A. Woollard, has intimated to 
us that he will bring the question officially to the notice of the Yorkshire 
Association, and he will move that a donation be given to the testi- 
monial fund. We hope other County Associations will follow this 
excellent lead. 
We have also received most encouraging letters from the following 
gentlemen :— 


( in are delighted to be able to record the fact that our 
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Mr. G. W. Cutler, hon. treasurer Devon Association, who offers 
to send a form of appeal to each member of the Association. 

Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood, speaking on behalf of himself and 
other members of the family, says :—‘‘ We have read with much 
pleasure your interesting article ve Mr. Blackburne, and heartily 
approve of your suggestion that he should be presented with a hand- 
some testimonial.” 

Mr. James Gamble, J.P. President of the Belfast Chess Club, 
writes :— 

I was very glad to see from the last number of the British Chess 
Magazine that a movement is on foot to promote a testimonial to Mr. J. H. 
Blackburne, on the occasion of his jubilee. No one is more entitled to the 
admiration of all British chess-players, not alone on account of the way he has 
upheld the standard of British chess by his individual achievements in match and 
tournament play for so many years, but also for what he has done to popularize 
and spread a knowledge of the game in every part of the country. Anyone who 
has had the pleasure of playing against him over the board or in simultaneous or 
blindfold exhibitions can testify to the manner in which his genial disposition and 
genuine love of the game have communicated themselves to his opponents; and 
many a chess club has derived from one of his periodical visits a fresh impetus 
and renewed enthusiasm, the effects of which have been permanent and far- 
reaching. I shall be very pleased to do what I can to promote the success of the 
scheme. 

Mr. S. C. Cunning, J.P., tells us that he will be happy to subscribe, 
and hopes the testimonial will be a great success. He also promises to 
bring the matter before the Belfast clubs, where Mr. Blackburne is 
highly appreciated. 

Mr. J. J. O'Hanlon, of Portadown, is ‘‘ glad to see that there is a 
movement afoot to make some recognition of Mr. Blackburne’s fifty 
years’ service to chess,” and will gladly co-operate to secure the support 
of the Irish players generally. We have no replies from Dublin or Cork, 
but have no doubt that the players of these cities will not be behind 
the efforts of the Ulster chess players. 

Mr. Zollner, the Danish Consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whom 
many of our readers will recollect as a strong player in the nineties— 
he played in the 1893 match North v. South of England, at Birming- 
ham, and drew against Mr. G. E. Wainwright—writes so encouragingly 
that we publish his comments without abbreviation :— 

Although for many years practically withdrawn from the game, it is 
with sincere pleasure that I learn of the proposed testimonial to the veteran, on 
the occasion of his Golden Wedding to Chess. 

There may have been greater tournament or match players—although his 
record as such is a marvellous one—but, as a bright and brilliant exponent of the 
game, he stands unrivalled. His ‘‘ Bits of Morphy ”’ in blindfolded and simul- 
taneous play have delighted and educated thousands of chess players, and I 
consider it only fitting that all players (both active and retired) should show their 
appreciation of our dear old Master. 

It is now thirty-five years since first I met him in Manchester, but for some 
years I have not seen him; nevertheless, it is my sincere hope that his old age 
may be free from cares, and a happy one. 

I enclose cheque £2 2s. for the fund. 


The Bishop of Trinidad (Rev. J. F. Welsh) is in hearty sympathy, 
which he voices thus :— 


I am most pleased to hear of the proposed presentation to my friend 
of many years, Mr. Blackburne. I have many cherished chess recollections 
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essociated with him in Cumberland, Wilts, and at Hastings. I hope chess-players 
all over the Empire will respond to the appeal for so brilliant an exponent of 
British chess. How kind he always was to young and rising players ! 

I shall certainly subscribe, and do what I can with chess-players in the West 
Indies. 


We are delighted to record the fact that efforts will be made to 
secure the support of admirers of the “ English Morphy ” in the West 
Indies, and we hope the Georgetown Chess Club will give its official 
support to the project. 

We also commend the subject for consideration by the officials of 
the chess clubs of Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and 
India. In all parts of the Empire there must be players who owe to the 
efforts. of Mr. Blackburne much of the pleasure they derive from chess, 
and who, therefore, will gladly subscribe to the testimonial. Perhaps 
our good friends Mr. Michael and Mr. Siegheim, of Johannesberg ; Mr. 
A. J. A. Cameron, Capetown; Mr. R. W. Borders, Durban; the 
respective hon. secretaries of the Pretoria and Kimberley clubs, and 
the officials of the Buluwayo Chess Club (Rhodesia), will take the 
initiative in their respective cities. 

We should also like to invoke the help of Mr. Thomas Harlin, of 
Melbourne, and we suggest that the New Zealand Chess Association co- 
operates with the home authorities. 

The officials of the Westmount Club, Province of Quebec, under 
whose auspices the next tournament for the championship of Canada 
will take place, might very appropriately take the lead in the 
Dominion. 

All chess enthusiasts should contribute to the fund according to 
their means, which prompts us to say that we shall acknowledge with 
equal pleasure each contribution, whether it be the humble shilling or 
the munificent cheque. 

When forwarding his subecantion of ten guineas, Mr. W. D. Wight, 
enclosed the names of four gentlemen likely to subscribe, and recorded 
his appreciation of Mr. Blackburne as follows :— 

I am glad you have called my attention to the Blackburre testimonial 
fund, and hope it will become a great success. 

Mr. Blackburne deserves, as no other Englishman has ever merited, the 
recognition of all British chess enthusiasts. The long life he has devoted to 
the game has afforded intense pleasure to numberless chess-players, who only 
require to be made acquaiuted with this movement to willingly contribute towards 
it. 

May I give you a few names of gentlemen in this district to whom an appeal 
would probably meet with success. 

Mr. W. T. Pierce, with his contribution, says, ‘‘ I believe there is 
no Englishman who can in any way approach Mr. Blackburne for the 
stimulus his work has given to English chess in all its aspects.”’ 

Mr. C. F. Delcomyn, to whose initiative the success cf the last 
Kent Congress was greatly due, will be pleased to subscribe, as he 
higaly appreciates Mr. Blackburne’s services tc chess. 

Mr. W. W. White, president of the Lee Chess Club, who has 
rendered excellent service to Kentish Chess, is entirely in sympathy 
with the desire to commemorate Blackburne’s Jubilee, and will do all he 
can to assist. He would like every club and county association to take 
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part in the movement, and he will use his influence with the Lee Club 
and the Kent County Chess Association. 

Mr. H. E. Atkins and Mr. A. J. Mackenzie have personally 
promised us to contribute, and Mr. Mackenzie will in due course bring 
the subject officially before the committee of the Birmingham Club. 

Mr. G. W. Richmcend, Edinburgh, is in hearty sympathy, and will 
subscribe a guinea. Mr. E. N. Frankenstein and Mr. G. E. Wain- 
wright will also contribute to the fund. 

Mr. A. Fattorini writes :—‘‘ I am delighted that there is to be a 
testimonial to Mr. J. H. Blackburne, and am pleased to add my mite 
to the fund, which I trust will be of such magnitude as to be worthy 
of the recipient, who has, in every sense of the word, been an orna- 
ment to the game of chess.” 

We think the foregoing comments and support provide sufficient 
evidence to show that when the three leading parties—The Manchester 
Club, the City of London Chess Club, and The British Chess Federation 
—start work officially the fund will receive generous support. Of 
course, it goes without saying that promises or subscriptions received 
by us will be duly acknowledged in our pages, and handed at once to the 
official treasurer. Our intention is simply to arouse wide public 
interest in the movement. We hold strongly that no effort should 
be spared to reach every British chess club, and every British lover of 
chess, no matter what her or his standard of playing strength, and our 
motive springs from the fact that we should very much like to see the 
proposed testimonial to our veteran master and chess mentor so widely 
and generously supported that, quite apart from the financial aspect, it 
shall be regarded as a token of affection and esteem. 

We notice with pleasure that many of our contemporaries are 
directing public attention to Mr. Blackburne’s jubilee. We have 
recently seen references to his services to chess in the Daily Mail, 
Glasgow Weekly Herald, Hull Times, and the Illustrated London News. 
Special articles have also appeared in the Morning Post (Mr. Guest), 
Throne and Country (Mr. Gunsberg), the Yorkshire Weekly Post (Mr. 
F. P. Wildman), and we hope these will be supplemented by ll 
conductors of chess columns, as Mr. Blackburne’s efforts have for 
many years been to chess editors an ever-present source of excellent 
copy. We should like to see subscriptions and promises to the fund 
acknowledged as widely and as publicly as possible, hence we hope 
that conductors of chess columns will make free use of any informa- 
tion regarding the testimonial published in our pages. 

The advent of the forthcoming season, which is now close at hand, 
affords a splendid opportunity to show how much may be accomplished 
by prompt and energetic action, therefore we hope that the officials of 
the British Chess Federation and the City of London Chess Club will 
do their utmost to make the jubilee testimonial a great success. We 
should particularly like to see the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion bring all its influence to bear on behalf of the Grand Old Man of 
British Chess; with this support the success of the fund will be 
assured. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


Solutions to the July positions were received from Mr. W. Batley 
(Sheffield), the Rev. W. C. Palmer (Trinidad), Mr. W. H. Monck (Dublin) 
Mr. D. Murray (Glasgow), Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract), Miss E. L. 
Corser (Reigate), Mr. W. Rufus Pratt (Washington, U.S.A.), Mr. J. S. 
Pagan (Braendam), the Rev. A. L. Curry (Castleford), Mr. W. T. Pierce 
(Guildford), Mr. W. Nicholls (Dublin), Mr. D. M. Liddell (Graselli, 
U.S.A.), ‘‘Picardy’’ (Croydon), Mr. C. FE. Chandler (Columbus, 
U.S.A.), Mr. A. Ellis (Guildford), Mr. A. T. Nicholls (Norwich), Mr. A. F. 
Falkiner (Dublin), Mrs. Moseley (West Wellow), the Rev. A. Baker 
(Truro), and Mr. J. Wilson (Lincoln). 

We repeat the positions and give the solutions. 


Position LX XII.—By C. D. Locock.— gat K R sq, f at QO Kit 3, 
Q 4, K 5,q@pat Q Kt sq, § at Q Ki 5, K 2, K 3. White to play 
and win. 

White has two attacks ; he may try to play to Q B 4 and win the 
Knight’s Pawn, or he may try to advance his Queen’s Pawn, supported 
by his King at K 4. To parry these threats Black must be ready when 
White plays K—Q 3 or K—K 4, to reply with K—-Ki 4 or K—B 3 
respectively. Now, if White plays K—K 3, he threatens either K—Q 3 
or K—K 4 on his next move, so in order to be in a position to make the 
correct replies to these moves, Black must answer K—K 3 by K—Kt 3. 
Similarly, when White moves to K B 3, he threatens to play K 4 or 
K 3 0n the next move, or to Q 3 in two moves: to be in a position to 
play to the corresponding squares Black must, in reply to White’s 
K—K B 3, move to Q Kt 2, and to no other square. By continuing 
this process it will be found that, when White plays to one of the 
squares Q 3,Q 2, K 4, K 3, K 2, K B 4, K B 3, or K B 2, Black 
must, to save the game, move to some particular square in each case. 

These corresponding squares 
are illustrated by the diagram. 
When White moves to a square 
marked with a capital letter, 
Black must reply by moving to a 
square similarly marked (setting 
aside the case of his being able to 
GY , lppZ YY capture White’s Q P). When, 
Vl. yyy Ti yyy,\\ However, White moves to a square 

CZ Yi, + 7797\ marked by a small letter, Black 
can save the game by moving toa 
Square with the same letter, 
whether capital or small. 

This study is another ex- 
ample of the principle of ‘‘ Com- 
panion squares’”’ before men- 
tioned in these pages. To win 
the game White must begin with 1 K—Kt sq. It seems most 
extraordinary at first sight that this move should be better than 1 K— 


Z, 7, 
> YZ YW 
Vu ZZ, Uy ae OTIIL 
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Kt 2, but the latter only draws. White to win must consistently play 
to the companion square of that upon which Black King stands, or 
to a square whose companion Black cannot reach. The following 
moves should be studied in conjunction with the diagram :— 


I K—Kt sq I K—Rsq Io P—Q5 10 K—Kt4 
. 2 K—Kt2 2 K—Kt sq II K—Q4 ir PxP 

3 K—Kt 3 3 K—B2 12 K XP, and wins easily. 

4 K—B4 4 K—Kt2 (a). 

5 K—B3 5 K—B2 8 If K—Kt4 

6 K—K2 6 K—B 3 9 K—Q3 9 K—Kt 3 

7 K—Q2 7 K—Kt 3 Io K—B4 Io K—R4 

8 K—K 3 8 K—B 3 (a) Ii K—B5 Ir K—R 3 

9 K—K4 9g K—Kt3 12 KXP, and wins easily. 


If it were Black’s move to begin with, he would draw by I.., 
K—Kt 2; and if White should begin by 1 K—Kt 2, Black would again 
draw, as follows :— 


I K—Kt2? I K—Rsq 7 K—B3 7 K—Kt 2 
2 K—Kt sq 2 K—Kt sq 8 K—K 2 8 K—R 3 
3 K—R2 3 K—R2 g K—Q2 9g K—R4 
4 K—R3 4 K—Kt2 Io K—K 3 Io K—Kt 3 
5 K—Kt 3 5 K—Kt 3 (or ' 11 K—K4 Ir K—B 3 
Kt sq 12 K—Q3 12 K—Kt 4, &c. 
6 K—B2 6 K—R2 


It should be noted that Black has only once a choice of moves, 
without losing the game. 


Position LX XITI.—By C. E. C. Tattersall.— agp at OKt7, Bat K 3, 
@ at KR7,@ at Q 4,ty at K Bsq. White to play and win. 


Solution :—1 B—Kt 8 ch, K—Q 3 (if Ox B, 2 O—Kt 3 ch, wins 
the QO); 2Q—K 6ch, K—B4; 3 Q—Kt6 mate. Of course, the mate 
settles the question at once, but 1f 2 Q—R 3 ch, K—Q 2, and apparently 
draws, as QQ stalemates Black. This position is so similar, at first 
sight, to one by O. Dehler, with Queen and Knight against Queen, 
published a month or so ago, that the writer thought it worthy of 
publication. He was so much occupied in examining the position 
after White’s 2 Q—R 3 ch, that he entirely overlooked the mate in 
two ! 

No. LX XII. is a very difficult Pawn study, and defeated nearly all 
our solvers, only five shewing that 1 K—Kt sq is the only move to win. 
These were Messrs. Baker, Pagan, Burton, Batley, and ‘‘ Picardy,’ and 
their solutions were of the highest excellence. We are just able to 
pick out from these the solutions sent by the Rev. A. Baker and 
‘‘ Picardy,” as these gentlemen have employed the method of marking 
the squares on diagrams which is undoubtedly the clearest way of 
shewing the variations. Messrs. Baker and “ Picardy ”’ are accordingly 
the prize-winners for the month. 

We offer one or two book prizes for the best solutions of the follow- 
ing positions received not later than October st for British and October 
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roth for foreign readers. They should be marked “ Chess,” and 
addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position a a Position LXXVII. 


7 “a = Ay J YY j 
a, a Va o 


il 
“2 ee “= 


yy” 


is 


White to —_ and win. White to —y What result ? 


OBITUARY. 


The Brooklyn Club lost one of its most prominent members by the 
death, on the 16th of July, of Mr. Charles Curt, at the early age of 42. 
He was one of the most regular attendants at the club, where he was 
much respected and esteemed. His death followed upon a critical 
surgical operation. He was born near Leipzig, in Germany, and 
took up his home some ten years ago in the States, where he early joined 
the Brooklyn Club. In 1906 he was selected to represent the club in 
the Rice Trophy Tournament, held at Trenton Falls, and secured the 
second place with a score of 34, Lasker being first, with 5 points. In 
the following year he won the club championship. In 1908 he played a 
match of five games up with Mr. Magnus Smith, at one time champion of 
Canada. After 16 games the match was abandoned as ‘a draw, each 
having scored 4 wins and 4 draws. 


We regret to report the death of Mr. John A. Mackenzie, who died 
on July 2gth, at Birmingham, in his 62nd year, after a short illness. 
Mr. Mackenzie, who leaves two chess-playing sons—Messrs. A. J. 
Mackenzie, the chess editor of the Birmingham Daily Post, and E. 
Mackenzie was for many years associated with the old Birmingham 
St. George’s C.C., and was, indeed, one of its founders, in 1877. He 
filled all the offices at different times, and was an active and successful 
plaver for the club in the davs when St. George’s made a name for itself 
about the provinces. Following a breakdown in health some seven or 
eight years ago, the deceased was but little seen in active chess circles, 
but he retained all his interest to the last. Messrs. W. Taylor, W. M. 
Parry, and J. McCarthy former co-workers in the St. George’s ranks, 
were present at the graveside, and many letters of sympathy were 
received from old chess acquaintances. 
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MAX LANGE ATTACK. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 P—Q4, PXP; 3 K Kt—B 3, Q Kt—B 3; 
4 B—B 4, B—B 4; 5 Castles, Kt—B 3; 6 P—K 5, P—Q 4; 7 PxKt, 
PxB; 8 R—K sq ch, B—K 3; 9 Kt—Kt 5, O—Q 4; 10 Q Kt—B 3, 
O—B 4; 11 Q Kt—K 4, Castles (Q R). 

Considerable attention has been given to this attack, since it was 
shown in the B.C.M. that White could not now continue with 12 P— 
K Kt 4, Q—K 4; 13 Kt—K B 3, O-Q 4; 14PXP, BXP!15PxR 
Queening, Rx Q, with a winning game. Since then, in a game between 
Messrs. Gunsberg and Mortimer against Blackburne and Dr. Ballard, 
White attempted 12 Q KtxB. I pointed out in the Morning Post that 
White would do better to take the Q B at this point, and in the game 
between Marshall and Dr. Tarrasch, in the Hamburg Tournament, 
White adopted this course, and won. The moves were :—12 KtxQ B, 
PxKt; 13 P—K Kt 4, Q—K 4! (if Q—OQ 4 White wins the exchange 
after PXP); 14 PXP, K R—Kt sq; 15 B—R 6? P—Q 6? 14 P— 
Q B 3, and White won. The Sunday Times, in giving this game, says 
that Black’s best 15th move was B—K 2, “‘ when White’s attack would 
soon evaporate.” This appears to be true. But I doubt if White 
played his best 15th move, either. I give the position at this point :— 


BLACK. 
—-~ Gatien on I suggest 
Yip 7/74 7| 13 BOK 
VM i, If, in reply, 15.., R—Q 4; 
Ys Uh yy WHY ' Pe to 4 
Bt® J Fe 1 KtxB, QxB; 17 KtxK P, 
Yr y - Vint =¥s BZ : . Ulan Laveg> . 
ty » UW5+ Wu W &c. If 15.., R—Q 2 or K sq; 
7m 8 7) 6 PKR 4 or Q-Q 2. The 
, yy A Si V7, \\ best reply seems to be 
7 I 15 B—K2 
$ lai "\Gy 3G Then follows :— 
Vier Ma WH 16 P—B 4 - 6 O—Kt 4 
YU 17 BxB 17 KtxB 
Yyw 18 Kt—Kt 5 
ZZ yyy ft And Black cannot very well 
GEG capture the advanced Kt P, and 


his own K P must fall. 
WHITE. 


White to play his 15th move. W. TIMBRELL PIERCE. 


GUILDFORD, 
Ist August, 1910. 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


A match recently played between Spielmann and Fahrni, at 
Munich, resulted in the victory of the former by 6 to 5. 


The individual championship of the county of Gloucestershire 
has been won by Mr. H. Pinkerton, of Bristol, who defeated Mr. S. W. 
Billings, of Cheltenham, by 14 to 4 in the final stage of the contest. 
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Sir George Newnes, Bart., left estate valued at £174,153 gross, as 
far as at present can be ascertained, the net personalty being sworn at 
£52,212. ‘The will, made on a sheet of foolscap, reads as follows :— 

The will of Sir George Newnes, Bart., 
_ dated 16th December, 1895. 
I hereby bequeath all I possess to my son Frank, out of which 
he is to pay his mother £3,000 per year for life. 


George Newnes. 


The following cutting, which we take from the Sydney Morning 
Herald, will no doubt interest some of our readers :— 

Something New.—Mr. V. A. Spence writes us referring to a new 
sixth move for White in the Ruy Lopez. The game will go :—1 P—K 4, 
P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, Kt—Q B3; 3 B—Kt5, P—OR3; 4 B—R 4, 
Kt—K B3; 5 Castles, KtxP; 6KtxP,KtxKt. Mr. Hugh Browne, 
in the B.C.M. for May, 1909, by inference, in Mr. Spence’s opinion, 
claims the opening. As it was discussed in November, 1907, in the 
columns of a Sydney contemporary, he thinks it well to draw attention 
to the matter. 


The biennial tournament of the Canadian Chess Association will be 
held this year under the auspices of the Westmount Chess Club. Entries 
will be receirved up to December 23rd, and play will commence on 
December 26th, proceeding each day till the 28th, when the tournament 
closes. Four prizes are announced—viz.: of 100, 50, 30, and 20 
dollars. The winner of the first prize receives, in addition, a gold 
medal and the championship cup, which has been held since 1908 by 
Mr. Jos. Sawyer, of Montreal. No pains will be spared by the local 
committee to make the event a success, and it is to be hoped a large 
gathering will assemble. If any of our readers are likely to be in 
or near Montreal at the time, and would like further particulars of the 
arrangements, the secretary, Dr. A. W. McArthur, Westmount, P.Q., 
Canada, requests us to say that he will be pleased to furnish same. 


Dr. asker, who sailed from Brooklyn on the 2oth of May, to fulfil 
a four weeks’ engagement at the Argentine Chess Club, arrived at 
Buenos Ayres on June 16th. Announcing his arrival in the New 
York Evening Post of July 16th, he refers to the pleasant welcome given 
him by Sefior Mendoza, the president of the club, and adds :—Our 
party drove in automobiles about the principal streets and parks of the 
city. Buenos Ayres has dwellings, not high, but good to live in, with 
plenty of light, space, and air. . . . The parks are beautiful, owing 
to the large variety of trees and their rich foliage. In the afternoon I 
was formally introduced to the members of the chess club, which is 
situated in the centre of the city. It has 250 members, and is full of 
life. Besides chess, only billiards is tolerated, and, in fact, chess is 
played almost exclusively. The public takes a great deal of interest 
in the game. A class of novices taught by a member of the club, 
Sefior Lynch, has more than 100 members. The newspapers speak often 
of the doings of the chess club. 
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Mr. S. Alapin contributes to the July-August number of the 
Wiener Schachzeitung a supplementary analysis to the Riga Defence. 
He is inclined to think that his suggested move of 6 Q—K 2 will be 
found an effective means of stopping Black from seeking refuge in an 
early perpetual check. The lines of play given by him are as follows :— 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, Kt—Q B3; 3 B—Kt 5, POR 3; 
4 B—R 4, Kt—K B3; 5 Castles, KtxP; 6P—Q4,PxP; 7Q—K 2, 
P—K B 4; 8 Q Kt—Q 2, B—K 2; 9 KtxKt, PxKt; 10 OxP, 
Castles; 11 Kt—Kt 5, BXKt; 12 Q—Q5 ch, K—R sq; 13 BXB, 
Q—K sq; 14 P—Q B 3, PXP; 15 R—K sq, Q—R 4; 16 B—Q sq, 
Q—Kt 3; 17 B—B 2, Kt—Kt 5 (if QxB, Q—B 7); 18 Q—B 3, 
RxQ; 19 BXQ, R—B sq; 20 B—K 7, &c. Or I4.., Q—R 4; I5 
PxP, P—R3; 16 P—B4, PXB; 17PXP, R—Qsq; 18 R—Ksq, 
P—Q 3; 19 B—Qsq, B—Kt5; 20BxB,QxB; 21 R—K 4,Q—R4q; 
22 P—K Kt 3, and wins. Or 14.., P—Q 3; 15 R—K sq, Q—Kt 3; 
16 BXK Kt, PXB; 17 QxB P, B—B4; 18 B—K 7, followed by 
PxP, &c. 


The Wiener Schachzeitung publishes in its July-August issue a 
preliminary report of an interesting correspondence tourney inaugurated 
by the Cracow Chess Club. The tourney was commenced in June, 1909, 
and only recently concluded. The interesting feature about the 
tournament is that a little-known variation of the Giuoco Piano was 
adopted and played throughout. Owing to resultant extensions in the 
theory of this variation, it will probably be known in the future as 
“ The Cracow Variation.” One of the games is published in the Wiener 
Schachzeitung, with very exhaustive notes. We hope to find space for 
a score of the game 1m extenso in an early issue. Meanwhile, in indica- 
tion of the character of the variation, we append the initial moves of 
the game referred to :—1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, Kt—Q B3; 
3 B—B 4, B—B 4,; 4 P—Q B 3, Kt—K B 3; 5 P—Q 4, PxP,; 
6PxP, B—Kt5ch; 7A—Bsg, KtxP; 8 P—Q5, Kt—K 2; 9 Q— 
QO 4, Kt—B 3; 10 B—Kt5, Kt—Ktsq; 11 Kt—Q 2, B—K 2, B—K 2; 
I2 R—K sq. The variation begins with White’s 7th move, and has 
for its objective the position reached on the 12th move, when the middle 
game begins. 


A writer in a recent issue of the American Chess Bulletin, dis- 
coursing on ‘“‘ A modern view of Chess,’’ condemns the appetite for 
‘“ brilliancies,’’ such as the game yielded in the days before Steinitz, 
characterising it as a cry for the fleshpots of Egypt proceeding from an 
undeveloped interest in the game, when the taste is naturally satisfied 
with gross and coarse effects. If by “ brilliancy’”’ is here meant a 
flashy unsound style of play founded on inexpertness, no doubt this 
characterisation is valid. But in that case the author is misapplying 
the word, and gaining a meretricious effect by doing so, for the word 
brilliancy gives an air of novelty to what is then no more than a self- 
evident proposition. His remarks would thus be open to the very 
condemnation he himself utters: If, on the other hand, his disparage- 
ment is levelled at what is commonly meant by a brilliancy, viz., a 
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game that from a dull grey opening, perhaps, goes down to its setting 
in an increasing blaze of colour—well, we can only say there is no account- 
ing for tastes. Wecan appreciate the dainty and delicate manceuvres 
constituting position play in an otherwise eventless game. But to us, 
a genuine brilliancy, like a peacock, has all the charm pf its soberer 
fellow, with a superadded glory of its own. It is an expression of viril- 
ity breaking in an outburst of splendour through the commonplace 
forces that would restrain it. Normally our chess games are prosaic, 
but there are times when in conception and execution they rise above 
this level, and make a direct appeal to our poetic sense. Imagina- 
tion in chess should be encouraged, not disparaged. 


Birmingham Invitation Tourney.—This double-round tourney, with 
six competitors, is now concluded. Mr. A. Levenstein, of the West- 
minster Club, provided {10 towards the prize fund, and this, together 
with the entry fees, was allocated into four prizes of £5, £3 Ios., £2, 
and f{1. The winner was found in the rising local player, Mr. A. P. T. 
Kerr, who figures frequently in the B.C.M. end-game contests, and has 
performed successfully at the Scottish Championship tourneys, at 
the Federation meetings in the first class tourney, and at Oxford in 
the Major Open event. His score was 7. The other prizes were 
taken by Mr. H. E. Price, 6; and Messrs. A. J. Mackenzie and F. H. . 
Terrill, 5 each. Mr. W. Beeson scored 4, and Mr. E. E. Westbury 3. 
Tabulated score :— 


a2 

wo ° ~ ~ 

5 E | és 
y 8) —_ ban] OQ : 
; v wid — ° ~ vo] ojms 
Ee) Ele] Ele] ge 8/5 
M Aa P=) a eq > |al|alS 
Mr. A. P. T. Kerr lt tg ptecr ri ri sey rs ig (3 57 
Mr. H. E. Price (o/s j—j—| 1} 40,1, 1/514!) 1 24) 34! 6 
Mr. A.J. Mackenzie .. | 45 4:0/]4;)—!--j;o0/!]1;o]}1/ 1 | $j 14) 33! 5 
-Mr. F.H. Terrill ..... $:' Oo; 1T/oO; 1); o}]—i—-; 14) $i 1) 0148) $15 
Mr. W. Beeson ..... o 4¢;0/4)]1 pee 4, —}--. $!' 1 | 14/24) 4 
Mr. E.E. Westbury ..| 0 | 4 ee o,+/0 ti 4 O |--i—|1 '2 | 3 

: : | 


The last issue of the American Chess Bulletin referring to the 


Marshall v. Tarrasch game at Hamburg says :— 

Marshall writes with pardonable pride ‘‘ They say here that it is the most © 
remarkable game I have ever played, and that I have smashed all analyses of 
the book, which gave 11..Castles Q R for Black as a win.” 

Our contempory continues :— 

It is just as Marshall says, and in this connection it is interesting to note 
that he was giving special attention to the Scotch Gambit shortly before taking 
his departure for the other side. He had several sessions with Metropolitan 
experts, among whom Captain B. T. -Walling, U.S.N., was of material assistance 
to the master player. Soenthusiastic was Captain Walling over the investigations 
that, being uncertain about the position of a Bishop in one of the diagrams, he 
sent an enquiry by wireless to Marshall on board the steamship Graf Waldersee. 
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THE GERMAN CHESS ASSOCIATION. 


HE Hamburg Tournament of the German Chess Association, 
which was concluded on August 6th, resulted, as was 
anticipated, in the victory of Schlechter, though by a narrcwer 
margin than was expected, Duras, the Bohemian champion, 

coming within half a point of the leader’s score. The surprise of the 
meeting was supplied by the performance of Niemzowitch, the young 
Russian master, whose skill at the game is far greater than was thought, 
and who will have to be reckoned with in future encounters as a 
dangerous rival for first honours. He is said to have made a special 
study of the Queen’s Pawn Opening and the Caro-Kann Defence, but 
his steady and resourceful play in other games shows that his powers 
are not that of a specialist in these only. Marshall’s play was fully in 
keeping with his reputation as a very brilliant but variable star. If, 
throughout the tournamenc, he could only have maintained the level 
of the form displayed in his games against Tarrasch, Spielmann, and 
Salve, there is probably no one—not even Schlechter—who could 
have withstood his audacious genius. But his average play was not of 
this high order, with the result that he had to be content with fifth 
place. Tarrasch’s final position of tenth on the list has given rise to a 
good deal of surprise and comment. By some it is taken as an indica- 
tion that his style is out of date and ‘‘ he has been left behind by 
the advancing science of the game.” The proof of this, by the 
adducement of concrete illustrations of the modern and the Tarrasch 
style, would make interesting reading, if it were true, which we doubt. 
His intelleccual legs are certainly long enough to keep pace with 
the slow advance of the ‘“‘science”’ of the game. Any falling off that 
may be noted in his play should probably be put to the account of the 
arch-enemy, with whom none may presume to keep step when the 
forties are scaled. Though still in the heyday of his manhood, Dr. 
Tarrasch is 48. Yates’s play throughout the tournament was much 
better than his score indicates, and fully justified his entry, at which 
there was some cavil. In the Berliner Lokalanzetger, for instance, 
Dr. Tarrasch described, in an unfortunate moment, the representative 
of England as ‘a certain Mr. Yates, unknown in the widest chess 
circles, who may be an excellent player, but as yet possesses no qualifica- 
tion whatever that justifies his entry into a master tournament.” For 
this utterance Herr Marco takes Dr. Tarrasch severely to task in the 
July-August issue of the Wiener Schachzettung, pointing out that the 
committee, whose interest it is to make the meeting-as brilliant and 
interesting as possible, are the best judges of the qualifications 
possessed by any player whose entry they accept, and citing several 
_ instances of the inclusion of players, with little more than local reputa- 
tion, in first-class international tourneys. Among other precedents, 
that of Charousek is recalled, who at a time when his name was 
hardly known, was admitied to the’Nuremberg tournament of 1896 
by no other than Dr. Tarrasch himself. But the unkindest cut of all 
was administered in a particular galling manner by the very man whose 
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ability he had ventured publicly to doubt. The score of Yates’s fine 
victory over Tarrasch will be found in our game section. 

While from the standpoint of the promoters of a tourney, its 
success is to be measured by the closeness of the contest and the number . 
of visitors it attracts, from that of the chess world generally, the quality 
of the games played and the extent to which the literature of chess is 
enriched by brilliant examples of masterly play are the sole standards 
by which its success can be judged. From this point of view we shall 
best be able to estimate the importance of the meeting when the book 
of the tournament comes to be published. It has, however, clearly 
contributedf many fine parttes to our library of games, if it has added 
nothing new to our knowledge of the Openings. Apart from the 
three games of Marshall already referred to, those of Leonhardt v. 
Tarrasch, Salve v. John, and Forgacs v. Duras—to mention but three 
more—are delightful exhibitions of the qualities that give our game its 
fascinating character. We reproduce elsewhere some of the best games 
the Congress yielded, and shall give further selections in our next issue. 

We subjoin scores of both the Meister and the Haupt Tourna- 
ment, Group A, taken from The Field. ‘The three chief prizes in the 
former were of 2,000, I,500, and 1,000 marks, won by Schlechter, Duras, 
and Niemzowitch respectively. Rotlevi, by taking the first prize of 500 
marks in the Haupt Tournament, ranks henceforth as a ‘‘ Master.” 

Score arranged in order of merit :— 


, z 3 

a | | oe 

“| jets] 8 i Je! |s Bee 

#|. |E Sia 8 d)5) alse] 73 aoe 

4! Ql eis) 8i-8/3| 8) Sel s) lay Js 82 

esiga aa ale SSfsial oss 5)/8| d loss 

82/8 A) Sis 2/9/38) 8s|/8)a/s)S)4/8) 3 ge 

DRA ID AI CS RIM |e aj alm) & jee 

Schlechter........... —o}r le] sls] rfrprldtri rr] s] 1) sia rir 6 

DUTAS: a a0 oars okie Trlrjs {si rirjsjolsgr [sir {rjol4sy.r iru 6 

Niemzowitch ....... ofof—|r] ris] sl dslrirgs] role {rir} rjros | 54 

Spielmann .......... Z4/FjOl-Of FF fF trp rps Ol rp rly ri ry ryro 4} 

Marshall ............ Zi4lolri—-jolsjolslrgr ssi rjyoljrjr{ 1} os | 4 

Teichmann ......... ZFlojslsi rial rls4lops li ri sisi ri 1] os | 44 

Alechine ........... O/O/}F1/41/4/4) 4 oloFs]r {sf} rjriry1} 8 24 

Dus-Chotimirsky OF 14i4/rjo}F]-—lrjofolr]/sjolr{ rir) 8} | 4 

FOreacs:: (ees eke eek oljriojolselsirjoH[4pr1j4 1414/71/13 /4)] 8 34 

Dre Tarrasene 6 sre eco 4) sfofojojrf{ rf] t{sl-qs [olsis] ry rjo} 8 44 
Kohniem............ o10/4|4|0 4/$/1/0/4$|—1 LIO|IIO| Ll 7 
Leonhardt .......... Olslol;1Tisl[ si ojo; Fs] rjo—jrj1rjojol1; 7 
Salyer. ilwceschawcund FLO;T SOLO O!1$ F315 )4 (4 ]O;- 1 jolri1] 7 
Dr. Tartakover ...... O/JO;Floirlslolr{s/F][rjojoj— 1s ls] 7 
SPGVler sy cacti aedranne’s 4itloiololzs olo;ololos}rf{r{/ol 1] sd] 54 
JON. wees utacnaess 4/4 /O;cjoO lo olo; si ol xr] rio;/Fjo/—jr] § 
Vales: Soi hechese seat Sle ee ee | ea elece ei na 


The competitors in the Hauptournier were divided into two sections, 
“A” and “B.” Fifteen players contested with each other in “A,” and 
we append the complete record. In ‘“‘B” there were sixty players 
divided into six groups of ten in each, and the winners finally took part 
in two final sections for the prizes. The two first prize winners 
were §. Barasz and H. Johner. 
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Haupt TOURNAMENT A. 
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EG. ask ef sss Geetha eRe Sods biolorr-frig-3 O|/1]4i thi ae 9 
COndG.: asain reece eee se~ O,T/O T OF TPs SF ti r{riolry 8s 
Rosétithal G2.cchewceeneeeeas ‘0 4.0 o|4 R—Bfriris{rj;rirji1] 84 
Mayer ccsucGes aimee ws Coes ¢ ‘ko 4,0,4;0 4 |o rfr{slo,r]rt 64 
Bish 2456205 bate Lees cents 0'0;0:0 ae apa eas I ale Oo 54 
Colttiall sca kigaieniied ence wan: o.¢ 1 ofo ¢iolojo —j3]kir fir] sh 
Nyholit. .40sa:c¢5.00 iinedoircie eras +/0'0 Off Oj} © ae aioli Eh 5 
Piebig 2 icc x te heh ow ee eae O10); 4/0 O10 $]r:gjo;—lo,1]o; 4 
Goliwentak: :occvesesecevnn’ vse oj0 ololo'olo!r1{1' slo 1 —o|t 4 
Kirschner <.6e4iscaseteneeeise 0{0'0.0/0 1/0 ofa'4]1 o|1!— 10 34 
F(GPOCOr?’ © st hes hws bus oe Saks Cc 4 : () eee a1 
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*Gregory withdrew from the contest. 

Prize-winners and amounts received: First, Rotlevi, 500 marks 
and title ‘‘Master’’; second, Carls, 400 marks; third and fourth, 
Ahues, 275 marks, Hromadka, 275 marks (tie); fifth, EK. Lasker, 200 
marks; and the remaining prizes were won by Condé, Rosenthal, 
and Mayer. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION. 


| HE seventh Congress of the British Chess Federation was held 

at Oxford, from August 15th to the 27th, under the auspices 

4 of the Midland Union and the Oxfordshire County Association, 

== and fully equalled any previous gathering of the National Chess 

Society. Indeed, as regards accommodation for play, the venue, New 

University Examination Schools, situated in the famous High Sireet, 

far surpassed all previous experiences of comfort for both competitors 
and visitors. 

As the Morning Post says :—‘“‘ With its oak panels and beams, and 
the fine moulded ceiling, this dignified hall seems pervaded by an 
atmosphere in harmony with the ancient and studious game.” 

To those who were fortunate to be able to attend the Congress, 
Oxford must revive some very pleasant memories. We enjoyed 
the gathering more than any previous meeting, though we must record 
the fact that it was our misfortune to miss the Tunbridge Wells and 
Crystal Palace Congresses. 

The inaugural ceremony took place at 5-30 p.m. on Monday, 
August 15th, when his Worship the Mayor of Oxford (Mr. Councillor 
J. E. Salter) extended to all present a most cordial welcome. Support- 
ing His Worship on the platform were the Mayoress, Sir John O. S. 
Thursby, Bart., president of the Federation; the Warden of New 
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College (Dr. Spooner), Mr. L. P. Rees, hon. secretary B.C.F ; Dr. W. P. 
Emmerton, Ald. Hugh Hall, Mr. E. Shepherd (local secretary),Miss 
Merivale, Mr. Ellis Robinson, Mr. J. Dolbear, and Councillors T. 
Basson, F. F. Vincent, W. E. Fayers, J. White, and J. T. Dodd. 

The Mayor said he gave them the most cordial welcome possible 
to Oxford. The Federation had held Congresses at Hastings, South- 
port, Shrewsbury, London, Tunbridge Wells, and Scarborough, but he 
could not think that these places, attractive as they were, surpassed 
Oxford. 

For their competitions they were independent of the weather, 
but, happily, they had intervals from these which would enable 
them to discover how much of interest and recreation the 
University and City had to offer. The present Congress was favoured 
by the attendance, among others, of Mr. Atkins, the holder of the 
British Championship, and of Mr. Blackburne, the veteran British 
master. There were sixty-three British towns represented, some as 
distant as Liskeard, in Cornwall, and Glasgow and Edinburgh. Ireland 
also sen: several representatives. As the winning county of the 
Midland Chess Championship—in which some of their city chess players 
took part—they were specially proud this year to welcome the Congress 
to the city. In conclusion, he was permitted the pleasure of announcing 
that Mr. E. N. Frankenstein had very kindly offered a special prize for 
the most brilliant game played in the British Ladies’ Championship. 
The Bishop of Trinidad also sent greetings, and hoped to visit the 
Congress, he further offered a prize of £2 2s. for the second most 
brilliant game in the ten regular sections. 

Councillor Dodd also extended a welcome to the visitors. In Oxford 
they. would find very much which deserved their notice, and which 
would give them enjoyment. . For the moment he regarded them merely 
as ladies and gentlemen whose minds were wholly given over to chess, 
and who could think of nothing beyond the chessmen and board. He saw 
on their boards Kings and Queens; they would see much referring to 
Kings and Queens in Oxford, portraits and beautiful buildings endowed 
by monarchs. He only regretted that they could not have a King and 
Queen to welcome them to that Congress. The next best had been 
done, however, and they had been welcomed by the representative of 
the King—he meant the Mayor of Oxford, the first citizen. He was 
glad to see the Mayoress was also present. He suggested they should 
all see Oxford Castle, which was one of the most interesting features of 
the City. It was older than the University, and there was some Norman 
work there of the greatest possible interest. With regard to Bishops, he 
was sorry to say the Bishop of Oxford was not well. He had no doubt 
they would see Bishops in the streets, or, at any rate, many learned 
divines who were quite competent to become Bishops. As far as 
Knights were concerned, they were better off. The City Council was 
nominally divided into two parties, although they all worked in great 
harmony for the good of the City. The leaders of the Liberal and 
Conservative parties were both Knights, and a representative of the 
University section was also a Knight. He would like to mention the 
Pawns—the individual citizens. He was sure they would one and all 
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agen them, and he hoped they would have a very enjoyable stay in 
the city. 

Mr. Ellis Robinson welcomed the Congress on behalf of the Oxford 
Chess Association. He cordially supported the remarks of previous 
speakers, and said if they had any time to spare it could be well occupied 
viewing the grand architecture of the Colleges and Churches. When 
they had looked through Oxford and the neighbourhood, and seen all 
their beauties, he felt sure that at their farewell meeting they would 
be able to express appreciation of what the committee had done. 

Sir John Thursby thanked the Mayor of Oxford and the Corpora- 
tion for their kind welcome. In a Congress like that a great deal 
depended on the local secretary for the arrangements made for the 
pleasure and convenience of members of the Congress. He felt they 
owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Shepherd for the attentive work 
he had done; as he looked through the programme he felt it was 
varied and attractive to an extent that it had not been their good 
fortune to encounter before. They had had pleasant gatherings at 
Scarborough and other places, but he ventured to prophesy that that 
ancient and beautiful city of Oxford would equal, if not surpass, all 
records. There was one alteration this year that had been the subject of 
some criticism. He would point out that the British Chess Federation 
was established on an entirely democratic basis, and its policy was 
dictated by properly elected representatives from each of the Unions. 
This year they had arranged, in addition to the British Amateur 
Championship, a Major Open tournament, in which prizes of £50 had 
been given. It was a new feature, and he trusted it would meet with 
great success. and possibly in future years would attract a more dis- 
tinguished entry than it had this time. He tendered to the Mayor and 
Corporation, and to Mr. Shepherd, the cordial thanks of the members. 

The Mayor, in response, said that it had been his privilege to be 
chairman of the committee which arranged the Congress, and he should 
like to say that the duties had been particularly light, owing to the 
services of Mr. Shepherd. He was sure no committee could be better 
served than the local committee had been by Mr. Shepherd. Whatever 
success was attained would be due to Mr. Shepherd, who had made all 
their duties so light. Once more he wished them a most happy and 
successful Congress. 

Mr. Shepherd expressed his thanks for the kind things which had 
been said. He thought his energy was not yet exhausted, and he 
hoped to be able to serve them in the coming fortnight. He should 
like to thank those who had helped him, for he was really receiving 
thanks for the gentlemen who had assisted him. 

Mr. Rees thought they had had a most auspicious opening, and 
prophesied that they would enjoy the Congress more than any previous 
one. | 
The appended ‘‘ Welcome to the Chess Congress,” by Mr. Walter 
Biggs, sen., of Oxford, was published in the Oxford Times :— 

Welcome, ye athletes, to these classic shades, 
Where many a mental struggle has been fought 
By mental toil, when pitted each ’gainst each, 
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In glorious fight for victory, or when 

Opposing Dogma’s dash in furious arms. 

Not so with ye, whose peaceful quiet ‘‘ play ”’ 

Shows where the cultured brain 

Has deepened into well-thought strategy, 

Whose opening fires are hid inscrutably, 
Until the final crash of ‘‘ Check ”’ 

Unveils the fatal mystery of doom, 

And seals the final victory ! 


Though ‘‘ Queens ”’ may fall, and ‘“‘ Kings’ may bite the dust, 
‘Castles’ totter, ‘‘ Bishops’ ’’ mitres lie 
With princely ‘‘ Knights’ and smaller, humbler ‘‘ Pawns ’’— 
The honour lies with you— 

And ye are welcome ! 


The serious business of the Congress was mitigated in various 
ways. On the first Thursday about 110 members were conveyed in 
brakes to Blenheim Palace, by special invitation of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who is president of the Oxford Chess Association, returning _ 
after tea, edified and invigorated. 

On the second Tuesday a like number went down the river to visit 
the beautiful gardens at Nuneham Park. Afternoon tea was served 
on the return voyage, and the Congressites returned in merry mood. 
In addition, each afternoon a large party inspected one or two of the 
Colleges or University buildings, conducted either by Mr. E. C. Alden, 
Councillor Jackson, or Mr. EK. Shepherd, who expatiated on the various 
objects of interest. 


Ture PLAY AND PLAYERS. 


The entry for the championship tourney was not quite so strong as 
Jast year. Atkins took the lead in the fourth round, and was never 
afterwards overtaken ; his usual final score of 84 giving him a lead of one 
point. But this point was not gained without much apprehension and 
difficulty. The scene in the final round was quite as exciting as any- 
thing that has been seen in these contests. His game with Dr. Smith 
had been adjourned in the doctor’s favour, and the analysts of the 
afternoon were agreed among themselves that he had a forced win. 
Two continuations after Atkins’ sealed move were in great favour, P— 
R 6 and Q—B 7; but Dr. Smith adopted neither, but played R—B 4, 
also a strong move. The board had been barricaded by tables, behind 
which a crowd of agitated spectacors watched the finale. This at 
length came, Dr. Smith went astray, and finished by losing a Knight 
by a blunder. Had he won, there would have been a triple tie between 
Atkins, Blackburne, and Yates. 

Mr. Blackburne has played some capital g games, especially against 
Dr. Smith and Gibson. He cares not now to seek long and difficult 
endings, and once at least fixed up a draw when the fighting chances 
were in his favour. 

Mr. Yates shows no signs of his hard work at Hamburg, probably 
he has benefited by the experience. His great feat was his winning 
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against Atkins a game in which he, from the start, held quite an equal 
position. The finish of his game with Lewis, too, was a stylish bit of 
chess. 

Mr. Blake had some ill-luck in the fizst round, losing to Yates by 
an oversight. He has played several hard games and conducts an 
ending with skill and resolution. 

Mr. Wainwright generally plays inspiriting chess, and does not 
forget that there is a brilliancy prize. He has performed rather un- 
equally in this contest, well beating Blackburne and Yates, but making 
mistakes with some others. 

So far the prize-winners. Of the others, Mr. Lewis failed to 
sustain his good form of the first four rounds. Mr. Colman has shewn 
much ingenuity, but sometimes failed to make the best of end-games. 
Mr. Gibson, the Scottish player, has done some brilliant work, notably 
in his game with Blake. Mr. Paley-Hughes lost two games on time 
limit, and ought to have won from Atkins. 

The twelve competitors in the Ladies’ Championship have all had 
previous experience in that tournament. 

. Miss Lawson, by steady play, kept the lead throughout, and on the 

last day had a score of 83 points against 8 claimed by her nearest rival, 
Mrs. Houlding. As the fortune of the ballot had brought these two 
ladies in opposition in the final round, their game was watched intently 
by a large number of interested spectators. Miss Lawson only required 
to draw, but disdained to play the quiet game, making an unwise 
capture with her Queen of K Kt P, by which she seriously compromised 
her game. The little Newport lady rapidly developed her pieces, and 
won the exchange, and though Miss Lawson struggled on to the 53rd 
move, she was then compelled to strike her flag, and loud applause 
greeted Mrs. Houlding as British Lady Champion. Both ladies have 
previously tied for this honour, Mrs. Houlding, three years ago, losing 
to Mrs. Herring in the play off, while Mrs. Lawson the next year tied 
with Mrs. Herring and Mrs. Anderson. Both these latter ladies scored 
-74 points in the present contest. 

The Major Tournament did not attract as strong an entry as 
might have been expected. Mr. Gunston proved in capital form, and won 
with 14 points to spare. Mr. Shories appeared to be quite out of form. 

The usual handicap tourney lasted all through the meeting. The 
prize-winners were :—Ist, A. Compton Ellis; 2nd, W. R. Todd; 3rd, 
G. E. Wainwright, jun.; 4th, J. Fish; 5th, J. W. Dixon; 6th, J. 
Bashford. 

On Saturday, August zoth, a problem solving competition was 
held, the judges being Mrs. Baird and Mr. F. R. Adcock. The 
seventeen competitors were confronted with four problems—two in 
two moves and two in three, and all agreed they were a stiff lot. Mr. 
J. Keeble, of Norwich, took first prize, Mr. J. W. Dixon, Hanley, second ; 
and Mr. A. J,ouis, London, third. 

The Monday following was Retractor Day. Twenty competitors 
essayed to solve what is known as a “‘ Variety Retractor,’ composed by 
Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood, and eight good papers were sent in. The 
prize-winners were :—Ist, Mr. P. Wenman; -2nd, Mr. S. D. Fresco ; 
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third, Mr. W. Palev-Hughes. The judge was, of course, Mrs. Baird, 
and the prizes were given by that.lady and her brothers, Messrs. E. J. 
and Carslake Winter-Wood. 

Two lightning tourneys were held. The first was won by Mr. F. D, 
Yates; 2nd, Mr. A. P.T. Kerr; 3rd, Mr. A. J. Mackenzie; 4th, Mr. J. E. 
Parry. In the second tourney the prize-winners were :—1Ist, Mr. I. 
Gunsberg ; 2nd, Mr. J. C. Waterman; 3rd, Mr. A. P. T. Kerr ; 4th, 
Mr. H. Paley-Hughes. 

The final meeting was held in the Examination Schools, at 10 a.m., 
on Saturday, August 27th. In the absence of Sir John Thursby, the 
Rev. Canon Gordon Ross presided, and was supported by The Mayor 
of Oxford (Mr. Councillor J. E. Salter), The Rev. Dr. Spooner, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor and Warden of New College, who presented the 
prizes; Mr. Ellis Robinson, Mr. L. P. Rees, Mr. H. E. Dobell, and Mr. 
E.. Shepherd. Canon Ross regretted the absence of the president, and 
said the Congress had proved most successful, thanks to the work of 
the secretaries, and the efforts of the local committee. He was glad 
that they had the Pro-Vice-Chancellor in their midst in that fine hall 
which had been lent by the University for the gathering, especially as 
he had been his (Canon Gordon Ross’s) tutor, having become so as 
an incident arising out of a chess match. 

The Rev. Dr. Spooner said it was a pleasure to the University to 
be able to offer che room, and he hoped that all would carry away a 
pleasant recollection of their visit. He was afraid that chess was not 
quite so much at home at Oxford as at the sister University, but that 
was only an additional reason why the Congress should be welcomed. 
It led Oxonians to recognise the value and virtue of chess. They wel- 
comed the Congress, because of all amusements chess became the 
University best. For the most part Englishmen were accustomed to 
seek recreation physically, but it was of great importance that some 
should find it in the most intellectual of all pursuits. It had seemed to 
him when he looked on at the recent games, that the patience and good 
temper displayed revealed qualities of much value, and of the greatest 
difficulty to attain. He had seen losers congratulate their opponents, 
not only in good temper, but in admiration of their play. This, he 
thought, was the highest form of virtue, and he was afraid that he had 
not arrived at it, but he congratulated all present of having reached it 
in a high degree. 

The success of such gatherings depended on the secretaries, and on 
behalf of the members of the Congress, as an expression of appreciation 
of the power of organisation manifested, and the work accomplished 
by Mr. Rees and Mr. Shepherd, the local secretary, he presenied each 
with a handsome souvenir, subscribed for by the competitors and a 
few friends. 

Hearty applause greeted the prize-winners, Mr. Blackburne in 
particular being accorded a most enthusiastic reception. 

Fifteen games were entered in competition for the brilliancy prizes 
offered by Mr. F. G. Naumann and the Bishop of Trinidad. The award 
will be made by Mr. Leopold Hoffer. 
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BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Ce ee eee 


Mr. H. E. Atkins (I-eicester) I i—jsl/ojs] rir} slr; rjri}1t1| 84 
Mr. J. H. Blackburne (London) 2 |sl—jr1jojol|4frjs 3 [1 1/1] 7} 
Mr. F. D. Yates (Birstall) 3 |1loj—lr1jo|r me I!r/1jo| 74 
Mr. J. H. Blake (london) oe 4 [$/1/oj—ojs}riols}r] rir} 64 
Mr. G. E. Wainwright (London) .. . 5 fol rlry2 me 0}0 ZSiol;rir] 64 
Mr. E. E. Colman (Straits Settlement): . 6 |O;Fs O}F/OL [FF] TJ] TI IJo] 5 
Mr. W. Paley Hughes (Hastings) .. 7 |*#/Ojojoritlsi—riojolr] 5 
Mr. W. Gibson (Glasgow) é 8 jolol¢e}r}1}s}/o—\1 lo o|;4]| 44 
Mr. J. Lewis (Liverpool) eat te. wel “Oe: (PO eto Ello 1-010 tla I] 44 
Dr.S.F.Smith (London) .. .. ..| 10 /o/oO/oOjo|;rlo;rirjo —olr] 4 
Mr. F. S. Smith (Oxford) +e +e ef IF [OJO;O;O,O/O; IT; T}o}r1 —l1] 4 
Mr. Fred Brown (Dudley) .. ..  ..| 12 jolo|1 oe I o|4 fe) 0 | 0 |— 2k 


BRITISH LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 


T1/21314]5 r2| TL. 
Mrs. Houlding (Newport) .. r |olr{r{rlrlolrlolrl|rir|1 9 
Mrs. Lawson (West Hartlepool) 2 JO;p—lriysi sir {rfr}rjdsf}rir} 84 
Mrs. Anderson (Woldingham) 3 jolO- YF {rf[rtririefelri 1} 7h 
Mrs. Herring (Brighton) : 4 {O;sisl—fs]rjolrtrfyr{ri{ i] 74 
Miss Ruchon (St. Leonards) ee 5 |OlF OF 1 frirl{ri/slo;r] 64 
Miss Cuninghame (Edinburgh) .. ..| 6 |1/o/ojo/o;—|1|$]1)$/1/4| 54 
Mrs. Stevens (Hastings) oe ee ee] FZ [OJLOlLOlTJOJ;O;—-{TJlo}r{rjr] 5 
Miss Watson ares ; 8 {1 /OfojojojFl[ol—rirssirzl 5 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) . -| 9 JOJOJOJOlOJO}IJO;\—I Tlol1] 3 
Mrs. Roe (London). we ee eof LO) LOTFI TILOLF/F}O] O]O|—]4]0| 3 
Miss Taylor (Edinburgh) o- oo «| IE JOJlOlOloO/rTlofo; si rls ol 3 

POLO FeO a O02 | I |—| 24 


Mrs. Sydney (Hove) .. .. .. ..| 12 


Six prizes were awarded as follows :—-Mrs. Houlding £8, with a 
gold medal and possession of the championship trophy for one year ; 
Miss Lawson £6, Mrs. Anderson £4, Mrs. Herring £3, Miss Ruchon £2, 
and Miss Cunninghame f1. 


MAJOR OPEN TOURNAMENT. 


ELS et 51617 8 | 9 |rojr1|r2, TI. 
Mr. W. H. Gunston (Cambridgei .. | I |—l4/olr}rjr}r{t | Sean cane 
Mr. J.C. Waterman (BuryS. Edm’ds) .| 2 |4/—\r1}/ojo|1r/ijo lt }\r}t|r| 7 
Mr. A. P. T. Kerr (Birmingham) .. 3 I}o|\—|1I;tl/ol] rj. | + 10}4 | I\| 7 
Mr. G. Shories (London) 4 |olriolriFtlalririri4lo} 7 . 
Mr. A. West (Yeovil) 5 O|Ir;/olo -— Tiol1rlr | r/1{1| 7 
Mr. J]. FE. Parry (Bangor) es 6 |ojo/1|/4/o—j1/o;i]r{1r} 1) 6 
Mr. = W ardhaugh (Glasgow) 7 ololololrio'—1 | tirizrizr! 6 
Mr. J. J. O'Hanlon (Portadown 8 jo|1\/olololr1 lo —|O|E|E/E] § 
Mr. A Louis (london) . ot fa “eel | 2 O|s/o}/o/ojo|rjJ—j|1}1]1)] § 
Mr. Frank Brown (Dudley) .- «| 10 JO/O;TIOIO/OJOlOlO — $|1| 23 
Mr E. Funk ( London) ..| Ir |olo}/#{4lolo 0|}0/0|F/—|T| 24 
Mr. C. Y. C. Dawbs rn (Liverpool) _ --| 12 |O;O/O}1 ;o|9 0|/0l/o}o O|j— 1 

| 
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| 


1|2!314 <|6|7{8|o sorafr2\ 

ear ee piers at a CP eRe | ae am |e irae en eer] PM (oe ae Ray SAN ae ee 
Mr. E. D. Palmer (London) . 1 l—|rjolr{riolil[r{4!1i1j}o] 74 
Mr. F. R. Adcock(Norwich) . 2 |O|\—(|TiFlolrisjOlrir.1{1: 7 
Mr. T. W. Letchworth (London) . 3 [TOK 4s] si rjojrj4jo Fir! 6 
Mr. J. Macalister (London) .. 4 10/$/F—lojd£lold{rizrirtr1| 6 
Mr. R. G. Dixon Addey (French Park) 5 iolr{sirleirlolrlo!rioje| 54 
Mr. S. W. Billings (Cheltenham) .. ..| 6 |1lojoi4joi—{rirjol1 i$ )21] 54 
Mr. G. Crum (Inveresk)... --| ZF ‘OJ4 [TJ rlrlor olrio ofr} 54 
Mr. A. L. Stevenson (Cheltenham) 8 jof1lo!slojolrl— Ririrldi 54 
Mr. P. Wenman (London) -.| 9 I[s]olslofirit o!s\—19 I}1] 54 
Mr. E. A. Michell (London) .. .. ../ 10 |Olo|1loje@iol1iolri—r] iri 5 
Mr. A. Cliff (Harpenden) -. oo. «ef TE [OlOlFlOt1 Ls] ITiojojio — 1 | 4 
Mr.H.Moss (Sleaford) .. ..  .. ..{ 12 |r /olojo{1j4 ot 010.0 aa 3 
| » 


The prizes were :—-Mr. Palmer, £8; Mr. Adcock, £5; Mr. Letch- 
worth and Mr. MacAlister divided £3. | 

In the Second-class Tournament (Section A.), Mr. H. A. James 
(Liverpool), 83, and Rev. A. Baker (Truro) 84, divided the first and 
second prizes, {5 and {£3 respectively ; and Mr. J. G. Rennie (Stoke 
Green), 74, took chird prize, {2. In Section B., Mr. H. Ferd (London), 
84, cook first prize of £5, and Mr. J. M. Bee (Cambridge), 8, and Mr. 
W. S. Mackie, 8, divided second and third prizes of £3 and £2 respec- 
tively. 

In the Third-class Amateurs’ Tournament, there were prizes of 
£3, £2, and {1 in each section. These were taken by follows :— Section 
A.: Ist, Mr. W. Lyon (Ashton), 9}; 2nd, Mr. D. Jones (Blaina), 9g; 
3rd; Mr. W. Pemberthy (Tredegar), 74, and Mr. W. R. Todd (Cressgar), 
74, divided. Section B.: 1st, Mr. P. O. Forshaw (Yeovil), ro (a clean 
score !); 2nd and 3rd, Mr. FE. Howes (Oxford), 7, and Miss Wilkins 
(London), 7, divided Section C.: 1st, Mr. A. Compton Ellis (London), 
104; 2nd, Mr. E. C. Walters (Oxford), 84 ; 3rd, Mrs. Banting (London), 
7, Mr. W. M. P. Mitchell 7, and Mr. R. Ross (Oxford) 7, divided. Sec- 
tion D.: Ist and 2nd, Rev. M. Hoppell (Stoke), 9, and Mr. P. T. Stephen- 
son, 9, divided ; 3rd, Mr. J. W. Yielder (Stanford), 8. 

The division of the prize money awarded according to the Tietz 
system worked out as follows :— 


BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT. 


Name. Score. £ os. d. 
Mr. H. E. Atkins Se “he. .O0- ee tee CW oe et. OR 2, «ae. 1 - <0. 77 
Mn ED, Yates... SLL} vb each. 12 10 10 
Mr. J. Blake ee 1 ey - 
Mr. G. Wainwright ) Ss ae a 
Mr. E. E. Colman i ee ae Sw ote. <e¢, Soe seal 
Mr.J. Paley Hughes .. .. ..  .. ee eee ie ae as ie. 2 
ni gare oe 44 each .. 211 #1 
Dr. S. F. Smith i _ 
Mr. F. S. Smith Soe ae a Gs ee I ee ae SS 
Mr. F. Brown SG, tee Be. ea. ee ee SS. Ae. ie bt. aS Sh 
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MAJOR OPEN TOURNAMENT. 


Name. 
Mr. W. H. Gunston 


Mr.J.Waterman.. .. .. .. .. ce wea. 


Mr. A.West .... 


Mr.A.P.T.Kerr.. .. 2. c. ee ee nea, 


Mr. G. Shories 
Mr. J. Parry 

Mr. C. Wardhaugh 
Mr. A. Louis . : 
Mr. J. J.O’ Hanlon 
Mr. F. Brown 

Mr. E. Funk 


Me CVC Dawbarisua Gr. bah Gs Shh a6 


core. £ s. d. 

ge, 0 12 3 8 
oe 74 a 3% 12: 2 
a each .. 6 I 7 
i 64 . 411 I 

; . 6 a. 3 OO: 7 
° ae each .. I 7 4 
° a, 2} each .. 013 8 
Sd O § 5 
£50 0 O 


We append the problems submitted in the Solution Tourney :— 


No. 1.— By E. J. WINTER-WOoD. 


of) eg tie “| 


AE ia V7 
a // wow st Y Yee 


7 eS /, Y Peas 
3G) a 
a a a 


UD) 
“a O “a a 
Ao 


Mate in two. 


a 


Ky 


aN 


Ze 
= 


oes 


iin @ E 


No. 2.—By BRYAN HARLEY. 


J . L 
Re AT] 7 
1/7 iwi aS 
alate i. Ua 
Ui ate ua 
ma A. 


a 


Mate in two.. 


No. on LEONARD P. REES. 


a” 


“ Y 
GY 


BOBS. 


ou é _ 
ay 
Y= 


2 
“a a 
ane 


Mate in ~Mateinthree. 


“a 


a et i tate 


No. iw oT GODFREY HEATHCOTE. 


cy - ] “ 
ye “yy Y/ Y pase} 
tat 


Yy p 
— Z 


RZ YW y hy 


ee in = 


Digitized by Goog le 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The following games are from the Hamburg Congress of the 
German Chess Association. 


GAME, No. 3,335. 
Queen's Pawn Game. 
Score and Notes from The People. 


Notes BY TI. F. LAWRENCE. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Dr. TARRASCH. Mr. F. D. YATES. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 
2Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 P—B4 3 P—K3 

4 P—K 3 4 B—K2 

5 Kt—B 3 5 P—B4 

6 B—Q3 6 Kt—B 3 

7 Castles 7 Castles 

8 P—OKt3 8 P-QKt3 
g B—Kt2_ 9g B—Kt2 

ro R—Bsq 


If 


14 
15 


Mr 
I 


The whole scheme of develop- 
ment is a reversion to the type of 
close opening in vogue in the early 
‘eighties,’ ‘and exploited with 
great success by Zukertort. 


10 R—B sq 
BPXxP 
There is no advantage in this 
manceuvre. Q—K 2, followed by 


K R—Q sq, seems decidedly pre- 
ferable. 
11 K KtxP 


sedis In similar positions recent 
practice has leaned somewhat 
towards re-capturing with the 
Knight in order to retain the open 
diagonal for the Bishop. 


Kt—K 2 i2PxP 
Kt (K 2)xP 13 KtxKt 
Kt x Kt 144RxXR 
OxR 15 B—Q3 


16 
17 


24 


34 


Kt—B 3 
Q—R sq 


To place the Queen out of play 
in this fashion cannot be good. 


16 Q—K 2 


17 P—B3 

Kt—Q 4 18 P—B4 
R—B sq Ig KtxP 

re A pretty surprise ! 
Px Kt 20 QO—Kt 4 
K—B 2 21 OxKt Pch 
K—K sq 22 BXP 
B—K 2 


Clearly Kt x P isimpossible, and 
now Black has three Pawns for his 


piece and an overwhelming 
superiority in position. 

23 P—K4 
Kt—K 6 


Otherwise R—Q sq would result 
in immediate dissolution. 


24 B—Kt6ch 


K—Q sq 25 B—BO6 
BxB 26 OxBch 
K—B 2 27 QO—K 5ch 
K—QO2 °®28 Q—Q4ch 
Kt—Q 4 29 Px Ke 
BxP 30 P—B5 
eee Simple and decisive. 

P—K 4 31 OQxKP 
R—B 4 32 R—Osq 
P—R4 33 B—B7 


fig, tise 18 ah A great game, that does 
credit to English chess. 


Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,336. 


Scotch Game. 
Score and Notes from the Morning Post. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
F. J. MARSHALL. Dr. TARRASCH. 
P—K 4 I P—K4 


2 


3 
4 


P—OQ 4 2 PX? 
K Kt--B3 3 QKt—B3 
B—B 4 4 B—B4 
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5 Castles 5 Kt—B 3 
6 P—K 5 


14 


Transforming the opening into a | 


Max Lange attack. 


6 P—Q4 
Px Kt 7PXB 
R—Ksqch 8 B—K3 
Kt—Kt 5 9 Q-24 
QO Kt—B3 10 Q—B4 
QKt—K4 11 CastlesQR 
KKtxB 12 PXKt 
P—KKt4 13 Q—K4 


Meeps The consultation games 
between Blackburne and Gunsberg 
were on much the same lines, with 
the exception that White did not 
play P—K Kt 4q till at a later 
stage. 


PxP 14 K R—Ktsq 


....No doubt to be preferred to 
R—K sq. It is possible that a 


‘ move may have been transposed 


I5 
16 


in the cabled score. 
B—R 6 15 P—Q6 
P—OQ B 3 16 B—Q 3 


17 


18 
1g 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 


26 ( 


27 
28 
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sees If B—Kt 3 instead, White 
could play 17 K—Kt 2, threaten- 
ing P—B 4, and to win the ex- 
change by Kt—B 6. 


P—B4 17 Q—Q4 
....Well countered. If now 

18 Kt—B 6, Black wins by B— 

B 4 ch. 

Q—B 3 18 B—K 2 

P—Kt 5 19 QO—K B4 

Ki—Kt 3 20 Q—B2 

Q— Kt 4 21 OQ R—K sq 

R—K 4 22 P—Kt4 
eee A suicidal move. m 

P—OR4 23 P—R3 

PxP 24 PxP 

K—Kt 2 25 Kt—Qsq 

O—B 3 26 P—B 3 

R—Q 4 27 Q—Kt 3 

Rx Kt 28 Resigns. 


Very pretty. If Black takes 
the Rook with King, Rook, or 
Bishop, 29 QxB P follows, leads 
to a forced mate in two or three 
moves. 


GAME No. 3,337. 


——. 


Ruy Lopez. 


never benefited. 
seems equally good. 


12 P—Q R 4 


Score and Notes from the Morning Post. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr SCHLECHTER. Herr KOHNLEIN. 

1 P—K4 I P—K 4 

2K Ki—B3 2 QKt—B3 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—QR3 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 

5 Castles 5 B—Kz2 

6 R—K sq 6 P—Q Kt 4 
7 B—Kt3 7 203 

8 P—B 3 8 OKt—R4 
9 B—B2 go P—B4 

10 P—Q4 10 Q—B 2 

II OKt—Qz2 11 Kt—B3 
12 P—QOR4 


The position will be recognised 
as one that occurred frequently in 
the Lasker-Tarrasch match. Lasker 
mostly played 12 Kt—B sq, giving 
up the Q P, by taking which Black 


12 QR—Ki sq 
RPXxP 13 RPXP 
P—()5 

A move sometimes advisable, in 

order to tie up Black’s game, as in 
this case. 

14 OQKt—R4 
Kt—Bsq 15 Castles 
B—Kt 5 16 B—Q2 
P—Q Kt3 17 P—R3 
B—Q2 18 R—Rsq 
Kt--Kt3 19 R—R2 
Kt—R 4 20 KtxQP 


... Black wins a Pawn, but loses 
time, and the attack which follows 
is obtained cheaply at the price of a 
Pawn. Black’s move, P—K R 3, 
made White’s attack easier. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Dr. 


NU -& NH 
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Kt (R4)—B5 21 Bx Kt 


Kt xB 22 Kt—B 3 
R—K 3 23 K—R2 
R—R 3 24 Kt—Kt sq 
KtxR P 


Schlechter may be trusted to 
find a win in such a position, and 


26 
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now makes a pretty finish, 


’ apparently taking his opponent by 


surprise. 
25 PxKt 
BxP 26 Resigns. 


If Ktx B, 27 Q—R 5, and mate 
soon follows. 


GAME No. 3,338. 


Three Knights Game. 
Score and Notes from the Manchester Guardian. 


NOTES BY I. GUNSBERG. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
TARRASCH. Herr TEICHMANN. 
P—K 4 ir P—K4 
K Kt—B3 2 QKt—B3 
Kt—B 3 3 B—Kt5 
B—Kt 5 4 K Kt—K 2 
Castles 5 Castles 
P—Q4 6 PxP 

Seales Tarrasch himself, having 
Black, played against Schlechter 
P—Q 3 in this position. This 
seems a preferable move. It 


caused Schlechter to make an 
inactive move in 7 P—K R 3, to 
prevent B—Kt 5, whereupon 
Tarrasch continued P—Q R 3; 
8 B—K 2, PxP; 9 KtxP, Ktx 


Kt; 10 QxKt, B—Q B 4, and 
Black obtained a good game. 

Kt xP 7 P—Q 3 
B—K 3 8 Ktx Kt 
O—B 3 Io B—Kt 3 
BXxB 11 RPXB 
QR—Qsq 12 Ki—Kt 3 
O—Kt 3 13 B—Q2 


wea area There is far more in these 
few moves than meets the eye at 
first glance. White has, with 
admirable judgment, placed his 
pieces in spléndid positions. Black 
cannot move his Q B P, nor can he 
move his Queen anywhere with 
advantage. IfQ—R5; 14Q0xQ, 
followed by 15 Kt—Q 5, would win 
at least a Pawn. The more one 
looks at the position, the more one 
sees that Black is tied up. If B— 
K 3, 14 P—B 4,P—K B4; 15 Px 
P, BxXP, with perhaps better 
prospects. 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


BxB 14 OxB 

P—K 5 15 K R—Qsq 
eer er His game is now fatally 

compromised. In a position like 


this, Tarrasch may be trusted to 
overcome his opponent with all 
possible subtlety and nicety of 
end-game strategy. 


PxP 16 PxP 
R—Q 2 17 O—K 3 
R—K 2 19 Q—B5 
P—Kt 3 20 O—B 3 
P—QR4 21 R—Ksg 
Kt—Q 5 22 Kt—Kt 3 
R(K2)—Q 2 


If 23 Kt—Kt 4, Q—B 4; 24 
RXR, RXR, White could not 
now take the Q P, on account of 


R—K 8. 

23 R—K 3 
P—OQOB4 24 QR—Ksq 

.... Attack is the best defence. 

P—R3 25 Q—-B4 
K—R 2 26 P—R 3 
Kt—K 3 27 Ki—K 4 
R—OQ 5 28 Q—R 6 
Ki—B 5 


There is a good deal of the 
cat-and-mouse business about 
Tarrasch’s play, but Black’s ability 
to run away lessens with every 


move. 

29 R—Kt 3 
QO-—-QB3 30Q-R7 
R (Q5)—Q231 QR 6 
RxP 32 RXR 
RXR 33 P—Kt 3 
P—B 4 34 Pxkt 
Px Kt 35 R—K 3 
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36 O—Kt 3ch 36 K—R 2 
37 Q-B4 37 K—Kt 2 
38 R—Q 7 


More advantageous temporising 
by White. If Black now plays 
Q x Kt P, White’s reply of Q x B P 


would win. 
38 R—K 2 
39 R—Q 3 39 R—-K 3 
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40 OXB P 40 O—B 4 
41 R—Q 7 41 OXK P ch 
42 QxQ 


Sufficient to win is all that 
White aims at, but he rejoices in 
another temporising move. 


42 RxQ 


43 R—Q 6 43 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,339. 


Three Knights Game. 
Score and Notes from The Field. 


NOTES BY L,. HOFFER. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr SCHLECHTER. Dr. TARRASCH. 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt-—KB3 2 Kt—OQB3 
3 Kt—B3 3 B—Kt 5 
4 B—Kt 5 4 KKt—K2 


asa Black is now able to play 
the K Kt to K 2 defence of the Ruy 
Lopez, with the Bishop in play, 
instead of being compelled to 
resort to the King’s Fianchetto. 


5 Castles 5 Castles 
6 P—Q4 6 P—Q3 
7 P—KR3 


Probably unnecessary, especially 
as he withdraws to K 2 on the next 


move. 
7 P—QR3 

8 B—K 2 8 PxP 
9 KtxP 9g KtxKt 
10 OxKt 1o B—Q B4 
Ir O—QO 3 Ir Kt—B 3 
12 O—Kt 3 Iz B—K 3 
13 B—KkKt5 13 P—B3 
14 B—R6 14 Q—Q2 
15 OR—Qsq 15 K—R sq 
16 B—K 3 16 BXB 
17 PXB 


We do not know what plan 
Schlechter had in view; but this 
is the last move which we ex- 
pected. 

17 Kt—K4 
.. Black has now an excellent 
position, the Knight favourably 
placed, and no immediate attack 
to apprehend. 


18 B—Q 3 18 
Ig R—B4 19 


QO R—K sq 
B—B 2 


20 QR—K Bsq 20 Kt—Kt 3 
21 KR—B2 21 R—K4 

22 Kt—K2 22 K R—K sq 
23 Kt—B4 23 R—K Kt4 
24 KtxKtch 24 PxKt 


Position after Black’s 24th move :— 


Px Kt 
BLACK (DR. TARRASCH). 
YH 
GZ Y 
Gr wy, 
Yyy se Y Wi) YYy Y 
Uy JYyy . 


OVA AS 4 


\ SY 
WO 

GQ 
BS\\ 
. WS 
~ SS 
\ > SN \ 
~ WOO 
“Ry 


Mie 
YYxtey Y, 

Pam YU, & YW; 
¢) UY OYGF 
YY Uo So Yj Y, 

. Y YA 4 7 


Vaated yy, ye wy G=G ae YY 
Wy Ys | a 
TE (HERR SCHLECHTER), 

Seah races Tlf 24.., BxKt, then 
25 QxR, threatening mate with 
(if P x Q) R—B 8 ch 
25 OxR 

25 Q—R 2 could be played, 
but, the position not being enviable 
then, Schlechter took the bold 
step of giving up the Queen, in the 
hope of escaping with a draw. 

25 PxQ 
26 QO—B 3 


26 RXB 
27 P—OQ Kt3 


28 
29 
3G 
31 
32 
33 


34 
35 


“STI QM BR OG NO H 
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Being compelled to make this 
move, which leaves the Q R P 
weak for the ending, decreases 
the chances of a draw. 


27 P—Kt4 
K—R sq 28 R—K3 
R—B8ch 29 K—R2 
R(Bsq)—B 7 30 R—B 3 
RxR 31 PxXR 
R—B7ch 32 K—Ktsq 


RXKBP 33 Q—B4 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
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R—B6ch 37 K—K2 
R—B 3 38 O—B 6 
P—Kt 3 39 P—B4 
P—-K 5 40 OxXK P 
K—Kt 2 41 O—B 6 
P—K R4 


Now there is nothing more than 
a draw in it. 


42 P—B5 
43 PxBP- 43 PxBP 
44 B—Kt6 44 PxP 
45 PxP 45 Q—O7ch 
46 K—Kt 3 46 QO—K 8 ch 
47 K—Kt4 47 QO—Kt 8 ch 
48 R—Kt 3 48 O—Q 8 ch 
49 R—B 3 49 Drawn. 


GAME No. 3,340. 


Four Knights Game. 


Be cies ete If 33.., K—Kt 2; 

34 P—K 5 

RxP ch 34 K—B2 

R—R 6 36 K—Bsq 
basacsut Another weak move. 

Score and Notes from The Field. 
NOTES BY Ll, HOFFER.: 

WHITE. BLACK, 

. TARRASCH. Herr SPIELMANN. 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
Castles 5 Castles 
P03 O20 3 
B—Kt 5 7 Kt—K 2 


Ms feuetihts Hitherto 7.., Bx Kt was 
considered, if not compulsory, at 
least advisable, since after White’s 
Kt—K 2 the Bishop remained out 
of play. Recent analysis, how- 
ever, proved that although out of 
play, it comes in useful to occupy 
the diagonals so as to prevent R— 
K Kt sq, or to prevent an attack 
with the Rooks and Queen posted 
in Indian file in the centre. 


Bx Kt 8 PXB 
Kt—K R4 9 P—B3 
B—B 4 10 Kt—Kt 3 
Kt x Kt 11 RPxKt 
P—B4 12 K—Kt2 
O—B 3 13 O—K 2 
Kt—K 2 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


The attack so far is stereotyped, 
and was successfully played by > 
Dr. Tarrasch at Ostend. 


14 B—K 3 
....leichmann prefers B—Q 2, 
so as to retain this Bishop. 
BxB 15 QxB 


ee ae er 15.., PXB, although 
building up a formidable centre, 
might leave the K Kt P insuff- 
ciently guarded in some cases. 
Besides, Spielmann intends break- 
ing through in the centre. 


P—B 5 16 Q—K 2 
P—K Kt3 17 R—Rsq 
P—KR4 18 QR—OQsq 
K—Kt 2 19 P—Q4 
R—R sq 20 PXKP 
QxP 

Compulsory, because if Px P, 
then R—Q 7. Besides, Dr. 


Tarrasch, who underrates Black’s 
counter-demonstration, intends to 
post his Kt at K 4. 


21 QO—Q3 
P—Kt 4 22 PxXP 
... This move took Dr. Tarrasch 
by surprise. But it is only a 


logical sequel of Black’s plan. 
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23 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
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PxP 23 QR—K Ktsq 30 Kt—Kt 3 


K—B 3 24 B—B4 


Dr. Tarrasch never considered this 
move, but thought Black would be 
obliged to play 29.., Q—Q sq, 
when P—B 5 would have followed. 


The game is over now; White 
cannot survive the attack. 


30 Q—-Q5 
31 K—Kt 2 31 RxXP 
32 K—R2 32 O—B5 
33 Resigns. 
For if 33 Q—Kt 2, then either 
33.., B—B 7, or 33.., RXR ch; 
34 OxR, Q—B 7 ch, and wins. 


GAME No. 3,341. 


Four Knights Game. 


Score and Notes from The Field. 


NoTES BY I. HOFFER. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr SCHLECHTER. Herr LEONHARDT. 
1 P—K 4 I P—K 4 
2 Kt—-K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 Kt—B3 3 Kt—B 3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
5 Castles 5 Castles 
6 P—Q 3 6 P—Q 3 
7 B—Kt 5 7 B—Kt 5 


II 


I2 
13 
14 


15 
16 


17 


..The latest suggestion, after 
so many discarded defences. 


QOBxKt 8PxB 
Kt—Q 5 9 B—-QB4 
O—OQ 2 Io K—Kt 2 
ree If ro.., BxKt, then 11 
Q—R 6 winning. 
K—R sq II Kt—K 2 
scadeans The capture of the Knight 
is still prevented, as the open K Kt 
file would be too dangerous. 
Kt—K 3 12 O—B sq 
Kt—R 4 I3 R—K sq 
B—B 4 
This prevents the escape of the 


K to R sq 
14 B—K 3 
BxB 15 PxB 
Kt—Kt 4 16 P—B4q 
Kt—R 6 
Q—R 6 ch would drive the King 
into comparative safety at R sq. 


17 R—Bsq 


18 O—Kt5ch 18 Kt—Kt 3 
Ig PXP Ig O—OQ sq 
sBobarash A timely saving clause. 
20 OxQ 20 QRxQ 
21 Ktx Kt 21 PxKt 
22 PxKP 22 RxXP 
23 RXR 23 BXR 
24 R—K Bsq 24 B—R5 
25 P—K Kt3 25 B—B 3 
Lavine mae It was found, after the 
conclusion of the game, that 25.., 
B—Kt 4 would have been better. 
If 26 Kt—B 7, then 26.., R— 
K B sq, followed by B—K 2. 
26 Kt—Kt4 26 R—KBsq 
27 K—Kt 2 27 B—Kt 4 
28 R—B 3 28 RXR 


29 KXR 29 K—B sq 
30 Kt—K 3 30 Bx Kt 
31 KxB 31 K—K 2 
32 P—Q4 


The ending now with the Pawns 
alone is a forced win for White, 
which is well demonstrated by 
Schlechter. 

32 KxP 
33 PxP 33 KxP 
34 P-KR4 34 P-Q4 
35 P—K Kt4 35 P—B4 
36 P—R4 36 P—Kt 3 
37 K—B 3 37 P—Q5 
38 P—Kt 3 38 K—K 3 
39 K—K 4 39 K—Q3 
40 P—K R5_—s 40’: Resigns. 


. 
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GAME No. 3,342. 


Four Knights Game. 
Score and Notes from the Manchester Guardian. 


NOTES BY I. GUNSBERG. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

. F. D. YATES. Herr SPIELMANN. 
P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
Castles 5 Castles 
Sean ONG 6 P—Q3 
B—Kt 5 7 Kit—K 2 
Bx Kt 8 PxB 
Kt—K R4 9g P—B3 
B—B 4 Io Kt—Kt 3 
Ktx Kt 


Spielmann’s defence to the Four 
Knights game will become classic. 
It will be argued that White does 
not effect any good purpose by 
playing Kt—K R 4, and then 
exchanging Knights, but it is the 
only method he has of getting 
some attack. 11 Q—R 5 no doubt 
will be tried, but its value seems 
doubtful, owing to Black’s Kt— 


B 5. 

Ir RPXxKt 
P—B 4 12 K—Kt2 
O—B 3 13 Q-K2_., 
P—B5 14 B—Q2 
Kt—Q2 15 R—Rsq 
P—B 3 16 P—Q4 
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17 B—Kt 3 17 B—R4 
18 K—R sq 18 R—R3 
Ig P—KR3 £19 R—K Ktsq 
20 Kt—Kt3 20 PxKP 
21 PXKP a1 R (Kt)sq-K R sq 


22 


23 
24 


25 
26 


27 
28 


29 


sa etance By which move Black will 
compel White to guard against 
R x P ch. 
K R—Q sq 


It seems hard to remove the 
Rook from supporting the Queen 
with Px Pin view. But if Q R— 
Q sq, White would have less elbow 
room for his Knight or his King. 

22 R—R5 
R—Q 2 23 B—Bsq 
Q R—Q sq 

Kt—K 2 is the only other move 
we can suggest. B—Q sq could 
still be met with P—K Kt 4. 


24 P—K Kt 4 
Kt—Bsq 25 R—B5 
QO—O 3 26 B—Kt 3 
.... Preparing for a pretty coup. 
Kt—R 2 27 O—B 4 
R—K Bsq 28 R—Qsq 
Resigns. 


If 29 QO—K 2, R (Q sq) XR; 30 
QxR, RXR ch, and mates next 
move. 


GAME No. 3,343. 


French Defence. 
Score and Notes from The People. 


NorsEs BY T. F. LAWRENCE. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Herr LEONHARDT. Herr SPIELMANN. 

I P—K4 1 P—K 3 

2 P—Q4 2 P—OQ4 

3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 

4 B—Kt5 4 B—K 2 

5 P—K5 5 K Kt—Q2 

6 BxB 6 QxB 

7 B—Q 


3 
Inferior to the usual Kt—Kt 5, 
but has the merit and, incidentally, 


the advantage of comparative 


novelty. 
7 P—QR3 
8 QOKt—K2 8 P—QB4 
g P—QB3 9 Kt—Q B3 
10 O—Q 2 


So far the game has followed a 
model played in 1888 between 
Zukertort and Steinitz, but here 
White diverges with the text move. 
Dr. Zukertort preferred 10 P— 
K B 4. 
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io PxXP 
Ir PxXxP Ir Kt—Kt 3 


..-Auseless move. P—Q Kt 4, 
followed by B—Kt 2 and R—Q B 
sq, is the logical sequel to Black’s 
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23 P—Kt4 


White now passes over to direct 
assault on the adverse King, and 
carries the position in great style. 


scheme of development. 23 P—QKt4 
12 P—QKt3 12 B—Q2 24 P—B5 24 PXRP 
25 P—B6 25 Q—B sq 
ree 26 P—R 26 P—R 
To provide a comfortable retreat 4 3 
for the Bishop at Q Kt sq. 27 P—R 5 27 P—Kt4 
13 Castles (K R) 28 KtxP 
14 P—B4 14 QR—Bsq A pretty finish. 
15 Kt—KB3 15 Kt—Kt5 28 PxKt 
16 B—Ktsq 16 RxXRch 29 QxPch 29 R—K sq 
17 KtxR 17 R—Bsq 30 P—R6 30 Resigns. 
18 Castles 18 P—QR4 ....There is no defence, but 
I9 P—QR3 1g Kt—B 3 the variations are entertaining. 
20 O—O 3 20 P—Kt 3 For wel if 30 Kt—B 7, White 
21 P—QR4 21 Kt—Kt 5 may play 31 R—B 2, Kt—Q 8; 
32 Q—Kt 7 ch,OxQ; RPx 
22 QO—Q 2 22 Kt—R sq ee sq . oy BR 7 oT 


ee Eloquent testimony to the 
loss of time involved in 11 Kt— 


KxB; 35 R—R2ch, K—Kt3; 
36 R—R 8, or more simply 31 K— 


Kt 3. B 2, &e. 
GAME No. 3,344. 
Four Knights Game.—via Petroff’s Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. F. D. YATES. Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. F. D. YATES. Mr. MARSHALL. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K4 12 Kt—QR4?) 12 R—Kt5 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—K B 3 13 P—Kt 3 13 P—K6 

3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 14 K R—K sq 14 Kt—B 5 

4 B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 15 QO—K 3 15 KtxKt P! 
5 Castles 5 Castles 16 KxKt 16 PxKtch 
6 P—Q3 6 P—Q4 17 QxP 17 Q—Kt4ch 
7 PxXP>? 7 KtxP 18 K—R sq 18 R—KB 5 
8 B—Kt 5 8 B—K 2! 19 Q—Kt 2 19 O—B 3! 

9 BxKt 9 PxB 20 Kt—B 5 20 B—Kt 5 
10 BxXB 10 QOxB 21 Resigns. 

11 Q—K 2 11 R—Ktsq 

GAME No. 3,345. 
Scotch Game. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. 

Herr NIEMZOWITCH. Herr TEICHMANN. Herr NIEMZOWITCH. Herr TEICHMANN. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 13 B—R4 13 Kt—K 5 

2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—Q B 3 14 P—QB 3 14 B—Q Bg 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP 15 P—B 3 15 Q—R 3 

4 KtxP 4 Kt—B 3 16 PxKt 16 QxB 

5 Kt—B 3 5 B—Kt 17 O—R 4 i7..P XP 

6 KtxKt 6 Kt PxKt 18 OxBP 18 BxKtch 
7 B—Q3 7 P—Q4 19 PxB 19 B—B4 

8 PxP 8 PxP 20 RXB 20 PxB 

9g Castles 9g Castles 21 QO—O B3 21 Q R—Q sq 
10 B—K Kt 5 10 P—B 3 22 QxP 22 QxQPch 
I1 Kt—K 2 Ir R—K sq 23 Drawn 

Iz Kt—Q4 12 QO—Q 3 


WHITE. 
Herr FORGACS. 


B—Q 3 
Castles 
PxP 
B—K Kt 5 
Kt—K 4 
13 Kt—Kt 3 


OO ON AQAunrbhwhd = 
i 
ee) 
p 


WHITE. 


Herr SCHLECHTER. 


P—K 4 


Castles 
P—B 4 
Kt—B 3 
PxKt 
BxP 
O—Q 3 
Kt—Kt 5 


OO CON Awnhw bd 
T 
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WHITE. 
Mr. MARSHALL. 
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GAME No. 3,346. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


BLACK. WHITE. 
N. KOHNLEIN. Herr ForGACcs. 
1 P—Q4 14 BxKt 
2 P—K 3 15 P—KR3 
3 P—QB4 16 QxB 
4KPxP 17 PxP 
5 Kt—Q B3 18 Q R—Kt sq 
6 Kt—B 3 19 BxPch 
7 B—K2 20 Q—R 5 ch 
8 Castles 21 RxB 
9 B—Kt 5 22 R—Kt 5 
10 BxP 23 R—Kt 5 
Ir P—Q5 24 K—R2 
12 B—K2 25 R—B6 
13 Q—R4 
GAME No. 3,347. 
Petroff Defence. 
BLACK. WHITE. 
Mr. MARSHALL. Herr SCHLECHTER. 
1 P—K 4 14 P—K R 3 
2 Kt—K B 3 15 PxXP 
3 P—Q3 16 Q—B 5 
4 KtxP 17 KtxRP 
5 P—Q4 18 OxQB 
6 B—Q3 19 Q—B 3 
7 B—K Kt 5 20 B—Kt 3 
8 Castles 21 B—Q2 
9 KtxKt 22 P—Kt 3 
10 PxP 23 OR—Qsq 
11 Kt—Q2 24 RxKt 
12 P—B4 25 Q-Q5 
13 Kt—B3 
GAME No. 3,348. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
BLACK. WHITE, 
Herr SALVE. Mr. MARSHALL, 
1 P—Q4 15 PxKt 
2 P—K 3 16 K R—Q sq 
3 P—QB4 17 R—Q2 . 
4 KPxP 18 Kt—B 3 
5 Kt—Q B 3 19 P—K4 
6 B—K 2 20 PxXP ch 
7 KKtxB 21 Kt—R4q 
8 O—R4 22 R—B sq ch 
9 QxBP 23 Kt—B 3 
10 B—Kt 5 24 P—Kt4 
11 BxKt 25 RXR 
12 Kt—K4 26 P—QR4 
13 QxB 27 R (B 3)—Q 3 
14 KtxQch 
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BLACK. 


N. KOHNLEIN. 


14 


BxB 
BxKt 
PxP 
BxP 
Kt—K 4 
KxB 
K—Kt sq 
Kt—B 5 
Q—O7 
OxK Pch 
Kt—Q 3 
Resigns. 


BLACK. 
Mr. MARSHALL, 


BLACK. 
Herr SALVE. 


Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,349. 
Indian Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr DuRAS. Herr NIEMZOWITCH. Herr DURAS. Herr NIEMZOWITCH. 
1 P—K4 I P—Q3 15 QO—K 3 15 QO—K2 
2 P—Q4 2 Kt—K B 3 16 Kt—B 3 16 P—K Kt4 
3 Kt—Q B 3 3 QKt—Q2 17 K R—Q sq 17 P—Kt 5 
4 Kt—B 3 4 P—K4 18 PxP 18 BxP 
5 B—QB4 5 P—K R 3 19 R—Q2 19 BxKt 
6 B—K 3 6 P—B 3 20 QOxB 20 QO—B4 
7. XP 7 PXP 21 BxPch 21 KxB 
8 P—K R 3 8 B—Kt 5 22 P—Kt 3 22 KR—K Kt sq 
9 Q—Q 3 9 Q—K2 23 QR—Qsq 23 K—K sq 
io Castles 10 BxKt 24 K—R 2 24 Kt—Kt 3 
11 PxB 11 Kt—B4 25 R—Q6 25 Kt—B sq 
12 BxKt 12 QxB 26 Q—B6 26 Q—R4 
13 P—QR4 13 Kt—R4 27 R—K6ch 27 Resigns. 
14 Kt—Q2 14 Kt—B 5 
GAME No. 3,350. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 2.., P—K 4. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
M. Dus-CHOTIMIRSKI. Mr. MARSHALL M.DuS-CHOTIMIRSKI. Mr. MARSHALL. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 16 KtxKtdisch 16 KxKt 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K4 17 P—B 3 17 K—K 3 
3 PxKP 3 P—Q5 18 PxXB 18 P—OQ B 3 
4 Kt—K B 3 4 Kt—Q B 3 19 O—Kt 6 19 R—R 3 
5 QKt—Q2 5 B—K Kt5 20 P—R 4 20 RxQ 
6 P—K R 3 6 B—R4 21 B—R3ch 21 KxP 
7 P—R 3 7 P—R4 22 BxQ 22 KxP 
8 Q—R4 8 Q—Q 2 23 CastlesK R 23 B—Q3 
9 QO—Kt 5 9 B—Kt 3 24 B—B 5 ch 24 K—Q 5 
10 P—K Kt 3 10 K Kt—K 2 25 Q R—B sq 25 R—Kt6 
11 Kt—Kt 3 11 P—R5 26 P—K 3 ch 26 RxP 
12 Kt—B 5 12 Q—B sq 27 BxXRch 27 KxB 
13 B—Q2 13 P—Kt 3 28 QR—Ksqceh 28 K—Q5 
14 KtxQP 14 PxKt 29 R—K 4 ch 29 Resigns. 
15 KtxKt 15 B—K 5 
GAME No. 3,351. 
Scotch Game. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr NIEMZOWITCH. HerrSPIELMANN. Herr NIEMZOWITCH. Herr SPIELMANN. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 16 P—K R 3 16 B—O 3 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 17 B—B sq 17 R—K 2 
3 P—Q4 oF XY 18 P—Q B4 18 P—B4 
4 KtxP . 4 Kt—B 3 19 Kt—K 2 19 P—Q5 
5 Kt—Q B 3 5 B—Kt 5 20 B—B4 20 B—B3 
6 KtxKt 6 KtPxKt 21 Kt—Kt 3 21 BxB 
7 B—Q3 7 P—Q4 22 OxB 22 KtxKt 
8 PxP 8 PxP 23 PxKt 23 O—K 3 
g Castles 9g Castles 24 Q—B 5 24 P—Kt 3 
10 B—K Kt 5 10 P—B 3 25 QxQBP 25 R—Q sq 
11 Kt—K 2 11 R—K sq 26 K—R 2 26 Q—Q 2 
12 Kt—Q4 12 O—Q 3 27 R—B4 27 R—K 3 
13 O—B 3 13 Kt—K 5 28 BxP 28 R—K 7 
14 B—K 3 14 B—Q2 29 BxP Bch 29 K—Kt 2 
15 QR—Q sq 15 O—Kt 3 30 Q—Kt 5 ch 30 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,352. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr LEONHARDT. Mr. F. D. YATES. Herr LEONHARDT. Mr. F. D. YATES, 
I P—K 4 1 P—K 4 13 Kt—Kt 3 13 Q—K sq 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 14 Kt—B 5 14 _K—Rsq 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OQR3 15 Kt—Kt 5 15 Kt—Q sq 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 16 P—-K Bg 16 P—Kt 3 
5 Castles 5 B—K2 17: PSP 17: PCP 
6 Kt—B 3 6 P—Q Kt4 18 Kt—R6 18 K—Kt 2 
7 B—Kt 3 7 P—Q 3 19 O—B 3! I9 Kt—K 3 
8 P—OQR4q 8 B—Kt 2 20 Kt(R6)xP 20 Kt—Q 5 
9 PxP 9 PxP 21 O—R 3 21 Kt—R4 
10 RXR 10 BxXR 22 Kt—K 6 ch 22 KtxKt 
11 P—Q 3 11 Q—Kt sq 23 B—R6ch 23 Resigns. 
12 Kt—K 2 12 Castles 
GAME No. 3,353. 
Queen’s Pawn Game. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr NIEMZOWITCH. Mr. MARSHALL. Herr NIEMZOWITCH. Mr. MARSHALL. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 16 P—B4 16 Kt—B 3 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 P—QB4 17 KtxKtP 17 Q R— Ktsq 
3 P—By4 3 BPxXP | 18 Kt—R 5 18 KtxkKt 
4 PxP 4 Q—R4ch 19 BxKt 19 RxP 
5 O—Q2 5 OxQch "20 B—B 3 20 R—Kt 6 
6 BxQ 6 Kt—K B 3 21 BxP 21 R—QB sq 
7 KtxP 7 KtxP 22 RXR 22 BXR 
8 Kt—Kt 5 8 Kt—R 3 23 B—Q4 23 B—Kt2 
9 Q Kt—B 3 9 Kt (Q 4)—Kt 5 24 R—Ktsq 24 RxRP 
10 R—B sq 10 P—K 3 25 BxP 25 K—Q 3 
1r P—QR3 11 Kt—B 3 26 K—B2 26 B—Q 4 
12 P—K Kt 3 12 B—Q2 27 B—R 3 27 Kt—Kt 5 
13 Kt—K 4 13 Kt—K4 28 B—Kt 8 ch 28 K—Q 2 
14 Kt (K 4)-Q6chi4 BxKt 29 R—Q sq 29 K—B sq 
15 KtxBch 15 K—K2 30 B—OQ 6 30 Resigns. 
GAME No. 3,354. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
M. Dus-CHOTIMIRSKI. Herr DURAS. M. Dus-CHOTIMIRSKI. Herr DuURAS. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 17 P—QR4 17 P—Kt 5 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 18 Kt—B 2 18 BxBch 
3 Kt—Q B 3 3 PxP 19 KxB 19 Kt—B4 
4 P—K4 4 P—QB4 20 Kt (B 2)—Q4 20 Kt—K4 
5 Kt—B 3 6 OP 21 B—B2 21 K R—Qsq 
6 QxP 6 QxQ 22 P—Q Kt 3 22 P—OQOR4 
7 KtxQ 7 P—OQR3 23 K—K 3 23 B—R3 
8 BxP 8 P—QKt4 24 R—Q2 24 KtxRP 
“9 B—Kt 3 9 B—Kt2 25 R—QRsq 25 Kt—B6 
10 P—B 3 10 Kt—Q2 26 RxXP 26 KtxKt 
Ir B—K 3 11 B—Kt 5 27 KtxKt 27 RXR 
12 Castles K R 12 R—Bsq 28 KxR 28 BxKt 
13 Kt (B 3)—K2 13 B—B4 29 RxKt 29 B—B 8 
14 QR—B sq 14 Kt—K 2 30 P—Kt 3 30 K—Q 3 
15 B—K B2 15 Kt—K Kt 3 31 Drawn. 


16 KR—Qsq 16 K—K 2 


Cand 
Qo 
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WHITE. BLACK 

Herr SCHLECHTER. M. ALECHINE 
1 P—K4 1 P—K 4 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 P—Q3 

3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—Q2 

4 B—B4 4 P—QB3 

5 P—Q4 5 B—K2 

6 PxP 6 PxP 

7 Kt—K Kt 5 7 BxKt 

8 Q—R 5 8 QO—B 3 

9 BxB 9 QO—Kt 3 

10 O—R 4 10 Kt—B 4 

11 B—K 3 11 B—K 3 

12 B—K 2 12 Kt—Q2 

13 Castles K R 13 K Kt—B 3 
14 Q R—Q sq 14 Castles K R 
15 R—Q6 15 P—KR 3 
16 K R—Q sq 16 Kt—Kt 3 
17 P—Q Kt 3 17 Kt—K sq 


3 
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GAME No. 3,355. 


Philidor’s Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr SCHLECHTER. M. ALECHINE. 
18 R(Q6)—Q3 18 P—KB4 
19 B—B5 19 PxP 
20 R—Q8 20 R—B 5 
21 Q—R 5 21 OxQ 
22 BxQ 22 RxR 
23 RXR 23 B—B2 
24 RxKtch 24 BXR 
25 BxB 25 Kt—Q4 
26 P—Kt 3 26 R—B 4 
27 KtxP 27 Kt—B 3 
28 KtxKtch 28 RxKt 
29 BxRP 29 R—B sq 
30 B—K Kt 6 30 R—R sq 
31 B—Kt6 31 RxXP 
32 K—Bsq 32 R—R 3 
33 B—B7 33 P—B4 
34 B—Q3 34 Resigns, 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION CONGRESS. 


The following games were contested in British Championship 
Tournament at Oxford :— 
GAME No. 3,356. 


Scotch Game. 


Notes BY L,. HOFFER. 
From The Field. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

. BLACKBURNE. Mr. F. D. YATES. 
P—K 4 i P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB 3 
P—Q 4 3 PxP 
Ktx P 4 Kt—B3 
Kt x Kt 5 Kt PxKt 
B—Q 3 6 P—O4 
Q—K 2 7 B—K 2 
Kt—Q 2 8. Castles 
Casiles 9 Kt—Q2 
R—K sq 10 Kt—B4 
PxP Ir KtxB 
Ox Kt 12 Px P 
Kt—B 3 13 B—B 3 
P—O B 3 14 P—OR4 


laa outees as With the intention 
of utilising the Bishop on the Q— 
R 3 diagonal, but the isolated 
Pawn should not be _ further 
weakened by an advance in the 
air. 


I5 
16 


17 


18 


B—K 3 15 Q—Q 3 
QR—Qsq 16 R—Qsq 

i Bees B—Kt 5 would have made 
an even game of it. 


B—-Q4 17 P—B3 
g donuaces Indifferent, as he has to 


lose a move in allowing the Rook 
to be attacked. 


B—Kt 6 18 B—R 3 


....An oversight such as Yates 
is frequently liable to. 


BxR 
One of Blackburne’s little traps. 


His Queen cannot be_ taken, 
because of R—K 8 mate. 

I9 OXB 
O—K 3 20 P—Kt 3 
O—B 5 21 R—Bsq 
Kt—QO 4 22 O—B 2 
P—O R4 


This gives the adverse Bishop 
additional scope. 
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| 23 B—K4 
24 Kt—B3 }24 B—Q3 
25 Q-O4 25 B-QB5 
26 QO—B 6 26 B—Q Kt 6 


rey The precautionary 26.., 
P—B 4 would have made B—Kt 6 
more effective, and would have 
won at least a Pawn. 


27, RQ 4 


This Rook is now a powerful 


auxiliary. 


28 
29 


R—R 4 
PxXP 


NOTES FROM 
WHITE. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 


I P—K 4 

2 Kt—K B3 
3 B—Kt5 

4 B—R4 
5 Castles 
6 R—Ksq 
7 P—B3 
8 
9 


27 P—B4 
28 P—Q 5 
29 PxXP 
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30 R(R4)—K 4 30 Q—B 3 
31 OxP 31 B—Kt5 
32 Kt—K5 32 O—B 3 
33 R-K Bsq 33 B—B4 
34 Q-Q 2 34 Q—B 4 
35 Kt—Kt4 35 K—Kt2 
36 O—RO6ch 36 K—Rsq 
37 R-KB4 37 B—Bsq 
38 RxQ 38 BxQ 
39 RXRP 39 B—Q7 
40 R—R7 


A well-played game by the 
veteran, quite in his old style. 


40 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,357. 


Ruy Lopez. 
Morning Post. 18 PxP 

BLACK. This gives Black an open file, 
Mr. H. E. ATKINS but, on the other hand, there was 
1 P—K4 the danger of the B P advancing 
2 Kt—OB3 and threatening to fork Kt and B. 
3 P—OQR3 18 BPxP 
4 Kt—B3 19 Kt—Qz2 19 B—K 3 
5 B—K2 20 B—Kt 3 20 BxB 
6 P—Q3 2I KtxB 
7 Castles White is still trying for a 
8 P—Q Kt4 Queen’s side attack, but as the Kt 
9 K—Rsq was badly wanted afterwards for 


eb bas Preparing for a counter 


attack of the 


kind that Mr. 


‘Atkins often adopts. 


P—OQ R4 
PxP 


Io R—Q Kt sq 
Il PxXY 
Iz QO—K sq 


M ssicid Providing a flight square 
for the Kt, in case of P—Q 5. 


Q Kt—Q 2 
Kt—B sq 


B—Q5 


13 Kt—Kt sq 
14 P—Kt 3 


Mr. Wainwright had in view 
B—K 3 and, later, B—R 7, but B— 


Q 5 is really a lost move. 


It 


would, no doubt, have been better 
to play Kt—K 3, as he also con- 


templated. 


16 Kt—Kt 3 
17 B—K 3 


15 B—B 3 
16 B—K Kt 2 
17 P—B3 


22 
23 
24 
25 


27 
28 


the defence of the King's side, it 
is likely that QxB would have 
been better. Black now proceeds 
to work his Q Kt round to K B 5, 
feeling, no doubt, that his Q side 
could take care of itself. 


21 Kt—Q sq 
Kt—OQOR5 22 Kt—K 3 
O—Q2 23 O—-Q 2 
P—Kt 4 24 R—B2 
Kt—Kt3 25 Kt—B5 


eer The counter attack now 
grows pressing, for if BxKt, 
PxB, with P—B 6 to follow ; or, 
if, for instance, Kt—K 2, Black 
might give up his Kt by KtxR P, 
and continue with Q x P, Kt—B 3, 
and Kt—Kt 5. . 


K—R 2 26 P—R 4 
K R—OQ sq 27 OR—KBsq 
Kt—K 2 28 P—Kt4 
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29 BxKt 
This does not improve matters. 
Kt—Kt sq offered hopes of relief 
by P—Kt 3. 
29 Kt PxB 
30 P—B 3 30 Kt—B 3 
31 Q—Q 3 31 B—R 3 
32 R—R5 32 R—Q Kt sq 
33 R—R7 33 R--K kt 2 
34 R—Q2 34 R(Ktsq)-Ktsq 
35 Kt(K2)Bsq 


36 


Kt—Kt sq, though more defen- 
sive, was inadequate. 

| 35 R—Kt 6 
R(R7)-R2 36 Q—Kt2 


37 Q—B sq 


45 


And mates next 
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37 KtxP 


....A sound sacrifice, for which 
Black had been preparing. At 
this point he was under serious 
time pressure, but his scheme was 
complete, and he finished the game 


in fine style. 


Px Kt 38 P—BO6 
R—KB2 39 B—B5 
K—R sq 40 PxP ch 
Rx P 41 RXPch 
K—Ktsq 42 B—KO6ch 
R—B 2 43 R—Kt6 
K—R2 44 BXR 
RXB 45 R—RO6ch 


move. 


GAME, No. 3,358. 


Vienna Game. 


NOTES BY I. GUNSBERG. 
From Notts Guardian. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

‘Mr. J. H. BLAKE. Mr. F. D. YATES. 
r1 P—K4 1 P—K4 

2 OKt—B3 2 K Kt—B 3 

3 B—B4 3 B—B4 

4 P—Q3 4 P—Q3 

5 P—B4 5 Kt—B 3 

6 P—B 5 6 OKt—R4 

7 Q—B3 P—B 3 

8 KKt—K2 8 P—QKi4 

9g B—Kt 3 g KtxB 
io RPxKt Io P—K R 3 

11 P—K Kt4 


I2 


13 
14 


Black’s move of P—K R 3 holds 
out, as it usually does, additional 
inducements to White to make an 
advance on the King’s wing, for 
which the position is now ripe. 


11 P—Q4 
Kt—Kt 3 
If 12 Px P, KtxQ P; 13 Ktx 
Kt, PxKt; 14 Kt—B 3, P— 


Kt5; 15 OxP,QxQ;.16 Ktx 
Q, B—Kt 2; 17 Kt—B 7 ch, K— 


Q 2; 18 KtxR, BXR; with 
advantage. 

12 B—Kt 2 
P—R 4 13 B—K 2 
P—Kt 5 14 Kt—Q2 


15 


17 
18 


2G 


21 
22 


23 
24 


25 
26 


Kt—R 5 

P—B 6 was worth considering. 
If then Px B P, 16 PXR P, with 
Kt—B 5 to follow. . 
15 K B—Bsq 
16 O—Kt 3 
17 P—O5 
B—B2 18 Casiles 
Kt—K 2 Ig P—B4 

...... Black is obtaining a good 
defensive developmént, and the 
threat of breaking through on the 
Queen’s wing by means of P—B 5 
should enable him to counteract 
White’s impetuous proceedings 
on the King’s wing. 
QO Kt—Kt 3 20 PxP 

re If P—Kt 3; 21 B PxP, 
PxP; 22 Kt—B 6, P—K R 4, 
and White’s advance on the King’s 
side is effectually stopped. 


PXP 21 K—Kt sq 
Kt—Bsq 22 Q—OB3 
ee P—B 5 was preferable. 
Kt—Q2. °#®23 Kt—Kt 3 
B—Kt 3 24 P—B 3 
Seeitceaa’ Black’s delay has given 
White another chance. P—B 3 
is weakening. 
PxP 
B—R 4 


K R—Kt sq 
B—K 3 


25 PxP 
26 Kt—Q2 
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27 R—Kt6 27 B—K2 


28 O—Kt 4 
oe White’s attack is again in 
full cry. 28 K—K 2, followed by 
doubling the Rooks, seemed 


promising. White desires to get 
his Q Kt to B 3. 


28 Q—-Q 3 
29 K—K 2 29 Q B—B sq 
30 Kt—B 3 30 R—R 2 


Nepean R—B sq would have 
served. The danger of Kt—B 5 
should have been obvious. 


31 Kt—Kt5 31 RxKt. 
32 OxR 32 Kt—Bsq 
33 Kt—B7 33 KtxR 
34 PxKt 


QxKt was quite safe, and 
would have left White with the 
exchange to the good and a strong 
attack on the K B P. 
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given to the ingenuity of a player 
who, when playing a losing game 
and near the end of the second 
hour, when time usually runs 
short, is able to devise such an 
ingenious combination. 


36 Kt—K 6 


If 36 K—B 2, B—Kt 5; 37 Q— 
R 6, Q—B 6 ch; 38 K—Kt sq, 
B—R 6, and wins.’ If 36 K—B 2, 
B—Kt 5 ; 37 Q—R 8, Q—-R7 ch; 
38 K—B sq, B—R6ch; 39 K—K 
sq, Q—Kt 8 ch, and mates in 
two moves. 


36 Bx Kt 
37 Q-R8ch 37 K—Kt2 
38 R—K sq 
If 38 P—B 4, Q—K 6 ch; 39 

K—Q sq, QXP ch; 40 K—B sq, 
PxXP; 41 Q—R 5, PxXP; 42 
Q—Q sq, QxP, should in itself be 
sufficient to win. 


34 Q-Q2 38 O—K 6 ch 
35 KtxR 35 Q—RO6 39 K—Qsq 39 B—Kt5 ch 
eae All possible credit must be 40 Resigns. 
GAME No. 3,359. 
Scotch Game. 
WHITE. . BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. BLACKBURNE. Mr. H.E. ATKINS. Mr. BLACKBURNE. Mr. H.E. ATKINS. 
1 P—K4g 1 P—K4 12 Kt—B 3 12 Kt—B 4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 13 B—K Kt 5 13 Q—Q2 
3 P—OQ4 2 PP 14 O R—Q sq 14 KtxB 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—B 32 15 OxKt 15 B—Kt2 
5 KtxKt 5 Kt PxKt 1 B—R4 16 QR—K sq 
6 B—Q 3 6 P—Q4 17 B—Kt 3 17 P—K B 3 
7 O—K 2 7 B—K2 18 P—B 3 18 RxRch 
8 Kt—Q 8 Castles 19 RXR 19 BxB 
9 Castles 9 Kt—Q2 20 RPXxB 20 R—K sq 
10 PxP 10 PxP 21 R—K 3 | 21 P—OB4 
11 R—Ksq 11 B--Q 3 22 Draw agreed. 
GAME No. 3,360. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Dr. S. F. SMITH. Mr. J. LEWIS. Dr. S. F. SMITH. Mr. J. LEwis. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 11 O—Kt 3 11 P—Q R 3 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 12 Kt—R 3 12 P—Q5 
3 Kt—Q B 3 3 Kt—K B3 13 Kt—Q sq 13 O—K 2 
4 Kt—B 3 4 P—B4 14 Kt—B 2 14 R—Q sq 
B—B 5 BPxP 15 P—B 3 15 P—K 5 
6 K KtxP 6 QO Kt—Q2 16 BPxP 16 KKtxP 
7 QO—R4 7 B—B 17 B—K 2 17 B—K 3 
8 K Kt—Kt 5 8 Castles 18 Castles 18 P—Q6 
9 P—K 3 9g P—K 4 19 B—B 3 19 BXBP 
10 B—Kt 3 10 Kt—Kt 3 20 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,361. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. W. GfBson. Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. W. Gipson. Mr. H.E. ATKINS. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 13 P—K4 13 PXP e.p. 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 14 QOxP 14 Kt—B4 
3 Kt—QB 3 3 P—QB4 Is KtxKt 15 BxKt 
4 BPxP 4KPxP 16 B—B4 16 OQO—R 4ch 
5 Kt—B 3 5 Kt—Q B3 17 O—B 3 17 K R—K sq ch 
6 B—Kt 5 6 B—K 2 18 K—B sq 18 OxQ 
7 BXB 7 KKtxB 19 RxXQ 19 QR—Q sq 
8 PxP 8 P—OQ5 20 R—B sq 20 Kt—Q 5 
9 Kt—K4 9 Castles 21 R—Q sq 21 KtxKt 
10 QO—Q 2 10 O—04 22 RXR 22 RXR 
Ir Kt—Kt 3 11 QxP 23 PxKt 23 R—Q8 ch 
12 R—B sq 12 Q—OQ4 24 Resigns. 
GAME No. 3,362. 
Sicilian Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. F. S. SMITH. Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. F. S. SMITH. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—QB4 14 B—K 2 14 Kt—Q4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 P—K 3 15 P—QB4 1s Kt—B 5 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP 16 BxKt 16 OxB 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—Q B3 17 Castles (K R) 17 P—Q4 
s Kt—QB 3 5 Kt—B 3 18 PxP 18 BPxP 
6 KtxKt 6 Kt PxKt 19 B—Kt 5 ch 19 B—Q2 
7 P—K 5 7 Kt—Q4 20 Bx Bch 20 KxB 
8 Kt—K 4 8 P—K B4 21 Q R—B sq 21 QO—Q 3 
9 PxPe.p. 9 KtxP 22 Q—R4ch 22RK—K 2 
10 Kt—Q 6 ch 10 BxKt 23 R—BO6 23 ;,0—Q 2 
11 OxXB 11 Q—R4ch 24 Q—Kt4ch 24\K—B 2 
12 B—Q2 12 Q—Q 4 25 O—B4ch 25-K—Kt 3 
13 O—R 3 13 Q—K 5 ch 26 R—B7 26 Resigns. 
GAME No. 3,363. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. = 
Mr. E. E. COLMAN. Mr. BLACKBURNE. Mr. E. E. COLMAN. Mr. BLACKBURNE. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 15 P—K 5 14 P—Q4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 15 P—KO6 15 BxP 
3 B—Kt 5 3 Kt—Q 5 16 P—K B4 16 R—K Kt sq 
4 KtxKt 4 PxKt 17 R—B 3 17 O—K2 
5 Castles 5 Kt—K 2 18 R—K sq 18 K—Q2 
6 P—Q 3 6 Kt—B 3 19 P—B 5 19 BxP 
‘7 B—K B4 7 P—Q 3 20 RxXB 20 RxXB 
8 Kt—Q 2 8 P—OQR 3 21 Q—B sq 21 R—K 6 (a) 
9 BxKtch 9 PxB 22 RxP 22 RxR 
10 QO—B 3 10 P—Kt 4 23 RxQch 23 RXR 
Ir B—Kt 3 11 P—KR4 24 Q—B5ch 24 _ K—Q3 
12 P—KR 3 12 P—Kt 5 25 O—B4ch 25 K—Q2 
13 Q—K2 13 PxP 26 O—B 5 ch 


Drawn by perpetual check. 


(a2) The Morning Post points out that Mr. Blackburne would probably have 
won by adopting the following play :—21.., Rx P ch; 22 K—R sq, Q—Q 3; 
23 RxP ch, K—Bsq; 24 RXB ch, K—Kt2; 25 R—B 4, R—K Bsq. White, 
however, need not capture the Bishop, but could have played 24 Kt—B 3. 


jot 
00 ON QnA wW LV mw ZS 


WHITE. 


r. J. H. BLAKE. 


P—K 4 
Kt—K B 3 


P—Q 4 
KtxP 


Castles 


WHITE. 


Mr. J. LEWIS. 


O MN QwnhwW bw 


IO 
II 
12 
13 
I4 
15 
16 
17 
18 


P—K 4 
Kt—K B 3 
B—Kt 5 
B—B 4 
Ktx Kt 
P—Q 3 
Castles 
P—Q B.3 
Q—Kt 3 
PxP 
B—K 3 
BxB 
Q—Q sq 
Kt—B 3 
BxB 
Kt—K 2 
QxKt 
P—Q 4 


WHITE. 


Dr. SMITH. 


0 CON AnNAWH He 
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GAME No. 3,364. 
Sictlian Defence. 


BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 
Mr. F. S. SMITH. Mr. J. H. BLAKE. Mr. F.S. SMITH. 
1 P—QB4 1§ R—Ksq 15 P—K 5 
2 Kt—Q B3 16 B—K 2 16 QO—K B2 
3 PXP 17 B—K 3 17 B—Kt 2 
4 P—K 3 18 B—B 5 18 K R—K sq 
5 Kt—B 3 19 P—QR4 19 P—OQR 3 
6 Kt PxKt 20 R—R 3 20 Q R—B sq 
7 Kt—Q 4 21 R—Kt 3 21 O—B2 
8 P—KB4 22 QO—Kt 5 22 O—Q2 
9 KtxP 23 B—Q4 23 P—R 3 
10 BxKt 24 QO—Kt 3 24 K—R2 
11 Q—K 2 25 BxKt 25 PxB 
12 Castles 26 B—Kt4 26 P—B 4 
13 P—K4 27 BxP ch 27 Resigns. 
14 P—Q 4 
GAME No. 3,365. 
Ruy Lopez.’ 
BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. BLACKBURNE. Mr. J. LEwIs. Mr. BLACKBURNE. 
1 P—K 4 19 Q—B 4 ch 19 K—Kt 2 
2 Kt—Q B 3 20 K R—Q sq 20 Q R—Q sq 
3 Kt—Q5 21 QO R—B sq 21 P—Q4 
4 P—Q3 22 PxQP 22 RxQP 
5 PxKt 23 PxP 23 RxKP 
6 P—K Kt 3 24 O—04 24 R—B3 
7 B—Kt 2 25 OxRP 25 R—K 7 
8 Kt—K 2 26 QO—Q4 26 P—B4 
g Castles 27 O—B 3 27 RxXxBP 
10 BxXP 28 R—K sq 28 O—Q 3 
Ir Kt—B 3 29 OQ R—Q sq 29 O—B 3 
12 KtxB 30 O—K R 3 30 R—B 2 
13 B—K 3 31 R—K 6 31 RxPch 
14 P—Q B 3 32 K—Rsq 32 R—Q 7 dis ch 
15 PxB 33 RxQ 33 RxRch 
16 KtxKtch 34 K—Kt2 34 R—Q7 ch 
17 P—K 4 Draw. 
18 Q—K 2 
GAME No. 3,366. 
Danish Gambit. 
BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. BLACKBURNE. Dr. SMITH. Mr. BLACKBURNE. 
1 P—K 4 15 QR-—-B sq 15 R—Q2 
2 Fx P 16 Kt—Kt 5 16 K—Kt sq 
3 P—Q4 17 Q—Kt 3 17 Q—Kt 3 
4 QxP 18 P—QR4 18 R—K sq 
5 Kt—Q B3 19 Q—-QR 3 19 Kt—K 5 
6 B—K Kt 5 20 P—R 5 20 O—B4 
7 Kt—B 3 21 P—Kt4 21 Q—Kt4 
8 O—QR4 22 P—R4 22 QO—B 5 
9 Castles 23 P—B 3 23 R—Q7 
10 B—Q B4 24 QR—Ksq 24 QO—Kt 6! 
11 BxP 25 R—K 2 25 RXR 
12 KtxKt 26 BxXR 26 B—R6 
13 RxB 27 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,367. 
Danish Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Dr. SMITH. Mr. G. E. WAINWRIGHT. Dr. SmitH. Mr. G. E. WAINWRIGHT. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K 4 16 P—QR4 16 K—Kt sq 
2 P—Q4 > PxXP 17 O—R 3 17 OQ R—Q sq 
3 P—QB3 3 P—Q4 18 P—Kt4 18 QO—Kt 3 
4 KPxP 4QxP 19 QO R—B sq 19 Kt—K 5 
5 PxP 5 Kt—Q B 3 20 P—R 5 20 QO—Kt 3 
6 Kt—K B 3 6 B—K Kt 5 21 Q—K 3 21 P—Kt 3 
7 B—K2 7 Kt—B 3 22 PxP 22 RPxP 
8 Kt—B 3 8 O—OQ R44 23 O—O R 3 23 K—B sq 
9g Castles g Castles 24 B—Q 5 (a) 24 K—Q 2 
10 B—K 3 10 B—Q B4 25 RxPch 25 K—K sq 
11 O—Kt 3 11 KtxP 26 B—B6ch 26 R—Q2 
12 BxKt 12 BxB 27 BxRch 27 BX 
13 KtxB 13 RxKt 28 O—R 7 28 Kt—Kt4 
14 B—B4 14 R—B sq 29 R—K sq ch 29 Resigns. 
15 Kt—Kt 5 15 R—Q2 


(2) Missing a forced mate in three moves by 23 B—K 6 ch; 24 RxXP ch, 
Q mates. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


RETRACTOR PROBLEMS. 


We have altered our mind. It was our intention to give the 
solutions of these diversions with our ordinary solutions, but as they 
are of a special class, it is, perhaps, better we should deal with them 
separately. 

Mr. E. N. Frankenstein’s effort was most disheartening, and 
enlisted no sympathisers, but a little sparkle of interest has been shown 
in Mr. E. J. Winier-Wood’s concoctions. Probably the incentive he 
so kindly proffered has given a zest to such of our solvers who are 
anxious to add to their trophies. | 

Mr. E. N. Frankenstein’s Retractor has the following solution :— 
1 (White) B to K sq, leaving Black Pawn at K B 7; 2 (Black) retracts 
P from Q 7XQ at Q B sq (c 1), becoming R [This means a White 
Queen stands at Q B sq and a Black Pawn at Q 7]; 3 (Black) P xB at 
K sq, becoming a Bishop ; 4 White mates by Q—O B 4. 

This arrangement has clearly proved very difficult, and we found 
it very troublesome to master. So far as we are able to judge, it 
appears also most ingenious. 

Retractors.—No. 1 (E. J. Winter-Wood).—See page 321. 

This has two solutions :—1 (White) retracts : B—R 3; 2 (Black) 
retracts : K from K 5, leaving White Queen at Q 4; 3 Black plays K— 
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B 6; 4 White mates by Q—K 3. The author’s: r (White) retracts 
B—B 6, leaving Black Queen at Q 2, giving check ; 2 (Black) retracts : 
Q from, Q 2 to R 6, leaving White Queen at Q 7; 3 Black plays Q— 
QBO6; 4 White mates by Ox P. 

Retractor.—No. 2 (E. J. Winter-Wood).—See page 321. 1 (White) 
Kt—Q 7, leaving Black R at Q B 4; 2 (Black) retracts B—K 3, leaving 
White Queen at K Kt 4; 3 Black plays R—B 3; 4 White mates by 
Q—Q sq. 

We have had fourteen solvers to these two puzzles. Honours go 
easily to Mr. E. N. Frankenstein, as he despatched his solutions on the 
Ist July. Mr. Nash also sent his by same post, but he, like Messrs. R. 
Worters, D. M. Liddell, H. Mosely, and A. Mosely (despatched subse- 
quently) claimed a cook to No. 2, which does not exist. The charge 
against No. 2 is :—1z (White) K—Kt 2; 2 (Black) retracts K from B 5, 
leaving White Rook at Q5; 3 K—Kt5; 4 Kt—R6 mate. This is 
clearly untenable, since the first stipulation is that White retracts a 
move, therefore if the move retracted is K from R 3 to Kt 2, how can 
the Black King be on his Q B 5, where he would be in check by the 
Pawn ? Obviously White’s move, under the circumstances, must have 
been made by the Pawn, and not the King. 

Messrs. H. Geach, J. S. Johnson, R. G. Thomson, E. Eginston, 
R. C. Knott, and T. R. D. (Leeds) send in correct solutions, but were a 
few days behind, and Messrs. H. Moss, D. Floda. 


At the Oxford Congress of the B.F.A. a Retractor Solving Com- 
‘petition was held. The prizes were given by Mrs. Baird, Mr. E. J. 
Winter-Wood, and Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, and were won 
by P. Wenman, B. D. Fresco, and W. Paley Hughes. There were 
twenty competitors. 

The position submitted (as follows) was by E. J. Winter-Wood. 

White: K at Q Rsq, RatKBv7, Bat K Kt 8, Ps at 
K B 6 and Q Bz. Black: K at K 5, Bs at K Kt 8 and K B 8, 
Kts at K 3 and Q B 3, P at K B4. 1 White retracts his 
last move; 2 Black retracts his last move; 3 Black plays so as to 
enable 4 White to mate. 

The author’s intention is 1 White retracts R—K7 ; 2 Black 
retracts Kt from K 3 to B 5 (leaving Kt) ; 3 Black plays Kt—Q 5; 4 
Kt—-Kt 5 mate. 

There is, however, an interesting flaw at 2 Black can leave a White 
(promoted) Bishop ; 3 Kt—0 5 ; 4 B—Q 5 mate. 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—-Mr. A. C. White offers, through the Weekly 
Irish Times (Mrs. Rowland, 3, Loretto Terrace, Bray, co. Wicklow), a 
prize for the best three-mover composed by an Irish composer between 
July, 1910, and July, 1 plas Motto of two words required. Judges : 
Mrs. Rowland and Mrs. E. J. Winter-Wood. 


Manchester Weekly Times.—Messts. Max J. Meyer and John 
Keeble have issued their award in this paper’s three-move tourney. 
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Result :—1st, C. A. L. Bull (Natal) ; 2nd, T..King-Parks (Walkden) ; 
3rd, P. F. Blake (Liverpool); consolation prizes: A. W. Daniel 
(Bridgend), Dr. EK. Palkoska (Bohemia), two hon. mentions to P. G. L. 
Fothergill (Staines). 

The first position is :— 

White: K atQR 8, Q at Q 7, RatQ4, BatQ 8, PatQB az. 
Black: KatK 4, Rsat K 8andQ8, Bsat K Ktsq and QB 8, Psat 
KR 4,5, K Kt3,K6,7,04,andQRO6. Mate in three. 

Hampstead and Highgate Express—The special ccmpetition 
conducted by this paper has proved a success. The stipulation was 
that, apart trom white K and Ps only the Queen was to be used. 
Result :—1st, V. Cisar; 2nd, the late A. Charlick; 3rd, L. A. Kuijers. 
This is the first prize-winner. 

White: KatQB7,QatK Kt7, PsatK Kt3,K B2, K 2, and 5. 
Black: K at K B 4. Mate in tbree. 


Stress of matter and subjects compel us to hold over announcing 
the conclusion of the Healey Solution Tourney and the Solvers’ Table of 
the B.C.F. competition. 


As we shall be free for some time to come from Tourney Problems, 
we are now open to receive contributions for ordinary publication. No- 
doubt some of our readers will enjoy the change. 


The prize-winners’ names in the late problem tourney in connection 
with the recent Hamburg Chess Congress of the German Chess Associa- 
tion are as follows :— 

Two-movers : First, L. Cimburek ; second, P. F. Blake; third, 
Axel E. Stromberg ; hon. mention, M. Feigl, A. W. Daniel, and G. 
Chochoulous. Three-movers: First, P. F. Blake; second, Dr. E. 
Palkoska; third, G. Chochoulous; hon. mention, lL. Cimburek, J. 
Moller (Copenhagen), and Z. Mach. Four-movers: First, G. Heath- 
cote; second, M. Feigl; third, V. Marin (Barcelona) ; fourth, tie 
between Mach and Vetesnik ; hon. mention, L. Cimburek, Erlin, and 
A. W. Daniel. 

It must be pleasing to the English problem fraternity to see such 
success achieved by home composers, notably Mr. G. Heathcote’s. 
This is the first occasion a British composer has taken premier honours 
on the Continent in a four move competition, and we particularly offer 
him our unstinted congratulations. It is a distinction, under the 
circumstances, to be proud of, especially remembering Mr. Heathcote 
counts himself as a novice in this class of the art—obviously we must 
expect encores! Mr. A. W. Daniel accredited himself well by being 
honourably mentioned. In the three-move section again the first 
prize fell to our country, Mr. P. F. Blake capturing chief honours, and 
in the two-moves he was awarded second prize, with Mr. A. W. Daniels 
again as honourably mentioned. The Fveld points out that it is curious 
that no German composer received a prize. 
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We give diagrams of the first prize four-mover and three-mover. 


Ist Prize Four-mover. Ist Prize Three-mover. 
By G. HEATHCOTE (Arnside). By P. F. BLAKE (Liverpool). 


BLACK. BLACK. 
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Mate in four. Mate in three. 


First Prize Two-mover, by L. Cimburek (Bohemia). White: K at 
OR 2, Q at K R 2, R at Q Kt6, B at Q 5, Kts at K B 4 and 
QB2, PatQz2, Black: K at K 4, Q at K Kt 4, Rs at K 6 
and Q R 5, B at Q B sq, Ps at K Kt 3, K B4, and QR 6. 
Mate in two. 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 2,463 (B.C.F. No. XXI.).—1 Q—B 4, B—R7; 2QxPch, &c. If1.., 
R—Kt4orR4;2Kt—B3disch,&c. If1..,KtmovesorK xP; 2Kt—Boch 
dis. ch, &c. If1.., others; 2 B—Kt 4, &c. : 

No. 2,464 (B.C.F. No. XX XIT.).—1 R—Kt 6, Kx Kt; 2R—Q6,&c. If1.., 
K—Q 5; 2B—K6,&c. Dualafter1..,K—RB5; 2 B—K 6chor K—K 3, &c. 

No. 2,465 (B.C.F. No. XX XTIT.).—1 Q—Kt 4, K—Q 6; 2 B—K sq, &c. If 
1..,.RXB; 2Kt—Q2ch,&ce. If1..,Kt—R6; 2R—QB5ch,&c. Dual after 
1.., Kt—B 6 or Kt—Kt 8—K 7; 2 Q—B 8 or R—B 5 ch, &c. If1.., others; 2, 
Q—B 8 ch, &c. It looks as though the author, by using the White Pawn, intended 
a variation after 1.., PxB; 2 Kt—B 5 dis ch, &c., overlooking the short mate 
2 Kt—K B 2. 

No. 2,466 (B.C.F. No. XXXIV.).—1 Kt—K 6, PxR; 2 OxB P ch, &c. 
If1.., Kt (R 4) moves; 2QxK Pch,&c. If1..,KxKt; 20xK P ch, &c. 
If 1.., BX Kt; 2 B—B3ch,&c. If1.., B—Ktsq; 2 Kt—Kt5,&c. If1.., 
others; 2 Kt—B 7 ch, &c. Dual afterr..,P—K5; 2 Kt—Bv7chor Kt (K 6)— 

Bs, &c. 

No. 2,467 (B.C.F. XXXV.).—The author’s intention may have been 1 Q— 
B G, but this is defeated. There is, however, a solution by 1 Kt—B 5 dis ch, K—B 3, 
2 O—B 6, &c. 

No. 2,468 (B.C.F. XXXVI.).—1 O—R 6, KtxQ; 2 R—K 5, &c. If 1.., 
Kt—K 6; 2QxKtch, &c. If r.., K—B 5; 2 Q—Q 2, &c. Luals after r.., 
Kt—R5; 2RxKt, Q—Q2,ch,&c. 1.., P—B 3, Ktx Por Kt—Q 3; 2Q—Q2 
ch or QO—B sq, &c. 1.., KtxKt and Kt—K 2; 2 several replies. We can only 
call these two duals in the solution scoring. 
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FIRST STEPS IN TWO-MOVE CLASSIFICATION. 
By ALAIN C. WHITE. 


IV.—ON KEY-MOVES. 


AVING done with introductions, let us take the first lot of 
problems at our disposal, and proceed to their classification. 
We examine each one carefully, and place it in one of 
five preliminary piles. The first will contain all we find to 

be faulty or of absolutely no value ; the second those in which the key 
is a dominating feature; the third those in which the interest centres 
on Black’s replies ; the fourth those with noteworthy mates; and the 
fifth those in which defences and mates are equally important, together 
with one or, two minor miscellaneous groups. 

Each of these five main divisions must be very carefully considered, 
except the first, which we can readily dismiss. We can divide those 
problems into a number of further groups: (1) Unsound problems, 
actually cooked, or with no solution; (2) Positions impossible in 
actual play ; (3) Problems showing promoted pieces in the initial setting, 
such as (a) Positions with obtrusive Bishops, &c.; (0) Fantasias, two 
White Queens, &c.; (4) Freak positions, conditionals, double and 
quadruple problems, and all Christmas two-ers ; (5) Positions involving 
Casiling ; (6) Problems with duals in the main-play or other serious 
constructional flaws; (7) Absolutely elementary two-movers, single 
shoots with no strategic features, and the like ; (8) Problems we wish 
to reserve for further reference, testing or copying, before entering 
definitely into the collection. 

Do not destroy the diagrams of any of these groups. They will 
not be very numerous, and they may be of service. I do not intention- 
ally copy unsound problems, but I keep all I get, in alphabetical order, 
and sometimes opportunities to procure amendments occur. Fantasias, 
Freak positions, Em passant key-move studies, and Castling problems 
often are of decided merit, and come in handy at Christmas time. The 
elementary positions are worth looking over from time to time, as our 
familiarity with themes increases, as they may reveal germs of thought 
which are worth classifying more accurately, especially the very early 
two-movers of the forties. If you wish, you can include under Freak 
positions those with unnecessary pieces, letter and picture problems, 
and the like. Symmetricals can also be grouped together ; but I have 
found that they usually show enough theme to be classified separately, 
like other problems. 

The second main division of the collection deals with key-moves. 
We will consider these in three chapters. The present one deals with 
keys remarkable in themselves, apart from the defences or mating 
moves. Chapter V. will contain sacrificial keys, usually interesting, 
also, on account of the results that follow Black’s acceptance of the 
sacrifice. In Chapter VI. we will group some strategical keys, in which 
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White’s mates are made noteworthy by the manner in which they are 
introduced. 

Keys remarkable in themselv es are of two kinds—complete 
waiting moves and theatrical effects. 

Complete waiting moves bccur, as the name suggests, in positions 
where every mate is ready and White has to lose a move so as to force 
Black to play. Sometimes such positions arise naturally in the con- 
structing process ; then the key is apt to be an afterthought, a meaning- 
less move of the White King, for instance ; but more usually the whole 
position is built up around the key, and the mates are incidental to 
the tries. 

Complete waiting moves are of four types. The waiting moves 
proper are those I have referred to as meaningless, the mere loss of 
time to make Black play. Somebody has said that they are not 
“keys” at all, as they produce no effect. Yet much labour can be 
spent on their perfection, and their discovery in well-hidden cases is 
not easy. Out of several hundred in my collection, I consider about a 
dozen masterpieces. No. 25 is my favourite. 

Often a composer will arrange his position so that apparently 
White can make no waiting move, and to gain time he must relinquish 
some advantage or change his point of attack. The former necessity 
produces the second type of mating move, which I call “‘ Complete 
Blocks with Added Mates,” the latter produces the third type, or 
‘‘Complete Blocks with Changed Mates.’ If a waiting key both adds 
to and changes the mates, we have a rare hybrid type, which it seems 
preferable to classify under either of its constituent features 
rather than to enter as a totally distinct variety. These two types, for 
interest and difficulty, are far in advance of the Waiting Moves proper. 

No. 26 is an example of the “ Added Mate.’’ White has to 
surrender his Rook to capture by the Black King, as in no other way 
can he preserve the mates he holds ready in case Black moves. No. 27 
shows a “ Changed Mate”? when 1.., Kt—Q 2 (d7), as White can no 
longer play the 2 RX Kt, which he threatened in the initial position. 
The key here is strategic in purpose, as 1 B—B 8 (c8)..; 2 Q—Q7 
(d7) mate is strictly a clearance theme. I have therefore entered the 
problem twice in my collection, among these ‘‘ Changed Mate Blocks,” 
and again among “‘ Clearance Keys ”’ (see Chap. VI.). 

The fourth type of waiting move is the Block-threat. White 
requires a waiting move apparently to win, but having none at hand 
makes a bold threat instead. No. 28 is a very clever example. White 
is at a loss how to waste a move, and so plays 1 Q—Q 2 (d2), threaten- 
ing 2 R—Q 5 (d5). This type of position also almost invariably 
contains one or more changed mates, but the threat is sufhcient to 
distinguish an example of it from one of the Changed Mate Blocks. 
No. 28 is remarkable in that the key changes no less than five of the 
mates, which were set in the original position—1.., R—Q sq (d8), 
Kt—Q 5, B 5, Kt 6 (d4, f4, g3), and P—K 3 (e6). The duals after the 
moves of the Rook or Knight are unimportant. 
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Block threats are the least numerous of the four types of waiters. 
In my collection each type is divided into six minor groups, according 
to the piece which makes the key. This makes reference very easy ; 
and, though this part of the collection displays the greatest originality, 
its narrower subdivision is already beginning to reveal some close 
relationships. Of the twenty-four subdivisions, “‘ Block Threats with 
White King Keys’’ was the only one which, when I first prepared 
this series of papers, contained no specimens whatever. This was 
curious, because ‘‘ Complete Blocks with White King Keys’”’ are more 
numerous than all the other subdivisions of simple waiting moves put 
together. However, the energy with which this theme has since been 
attacked bids fair to remove the anomaly. 

What I call theatrical keys are very long or surprising moves, 
which remain in our memory after the mates which they prepare are 
forgotten. Very seldom can the White Knight be introduced into such 
keys, and only occasionally the King or a Pawn. Usually they consist 
in a move of seven squares, from corner to corner or from edge to edge 
of the board, by Queen, Rook, or Bishop. Somewhat less frequently 
they are shorter moves by the same pieces, almost invariably away 
from the region occupied by the Black King. 

The Queen can make so many moves of this sort that I have 
baptised them generically “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” after one of Loyd’s 
mottoes. I frequently use such mottoes, sometimes an appropriate 
word out of a foreign language, instead of a detailed English description 
or a type diagram, as explained in Chap. II. They catch the eye 
quickly on the Index card, and so answer the needs of the classifier. 

Similar moves by Rook or Bishop are fewer in kind, and easily 
indicated by a line on a type diagram. Moves from corner to corner, 
or edge to edge, of the board are also of obvious designation. See 
Diagram No. Io. 

No. 29 is a good example of the Queen stooping to conquer. No. 30 
illustrates a similar move by the Rook. The apparent opportunity, 
I.., B—K sq (e8); 2 RXR mate, which is rejected by the key adds 
to the difficulty of the solution. 

No. 31 shows a difficult edge-to-edge manceuvre. Of course, the 
key is required for the mates on d2 and d8, but this is forgotten after 
the problem is laid aside, while the key itself is long remembered. The 
strategy is really identical with that in No. 9, but there the mates also 
were theatrical enough to be memorable. The reader must not 
imagine that I am trying to make too subtle distinctions. It is on 
the analysis of such distinctions that a successful classification will be 
built. No. 32 shows the construction of a complete waiting move with 
the corner-to-corner swoop of a Bishop. 

Other inclusions under this general heading of key-moves are quite 
possible. Each collector may have partialities which suggest some- 
thing I have overlooked. Personally, I have added to type ITI. of the 
waiters, ‘‘ Complete Blocks with Changed Mates,” a group of ‘‘ Ordinary 
Keys with Changed Mates,” including problems other than complete 
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waiters in which changed mates occur. No. 30 might reappear there, 
but usually the changed mates included are only the most striking ones, 
and I may eventually abandon the group altogether. If we complicate 
our system too greatly we shall detract from its usefulness. 

There are a great many problems with good keys, which the 
beginner may think worthy of inclusion under different key-headings, 
especially if he is a keen solver and a lover of bright key-moves. Here 
I must advise caution. A “ good key ”’ is not in itself a theme, unless 
it expresses a definite thought, like those analysed in this and the two 
following chapters. A key which offers a minor sacrifice, or re- 
linquishes a flight square, or withdraws the key-piece in a tame way, 
may be very pleasing, and may add materially to the enjovment of a 
set of mates or to the perfect rendering of a theme. It belongs, how- 
ever, to those mates and to that theme. In itself it gives no clue to 
classification. It is no guide to the detection of relationships or the 
tracing of themes. It is purely a detail of finished construction, 
noteworthy only when several examples of a given theme are being 
examined side by side and their comparative merits weighed. It is 
only keys around which problems have been built up, like those here 
quoted, which deserve inclusion on their own account. 


EXERCISE IV. 


The student will find it very helpful to examine again the solutions 
of the two-movers he has access to, first taking definite note of all the 
keys which seem to possess any real merit, and then studying them 
again and deciding which are sufficiently thematic to deserve recognition 
purely for themselves. 

He can obtain a good start with block problems by procuring 
from A. Stein & Co., Potsdam, Germany, the issue of Deutsches Wochen- 
schach, for 26th December, I909 (Vol.. XXV., No. 52), in which fifty 
examples are given. The price is fivepence. 


No.25.—F. HEALEY. ‘No. 26.—P. F. BLAKE. 
1st Prize, Chess Monthly Tourney, 1885. 1st Prize, Football Field Tourney, t902. 
BLACK. 


ay pests y 


Mate in two. 1 R—R 6. 
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No. 27.—H. D’O. BERNARD. 
Checkmate Tourney, 1903. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 B-—B 8. 


No. 29.—S. LOYD. 
Solving Contest, New York Chess 
Association, 22nd Feb., 1892. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
Mateintwo. 1 Q—Rsq. 


No. 31.—W. GEARY. 
London Figaro, 1879. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Q—R 5. 
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No. 28.—A. WATERHOUSE. 
Manchester Weekly Times, 1909. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 Q—Q 2. 


No. 30.—G. J. SLATER. 
680 Westminster Papers, Aug., 1875. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
Mateintwo. 1 R—Rsq. 


No. 32.—F. SCHRUFER. 
1st Prize, Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi, 


1877. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
Mateintwo. 1 B—Rsq. 
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MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE: FIFTY VEARS OF CHESS. 


the movement to raise and present a national testimonial 

to Mr. J. H. Blackburne is widening. Since our last issue 

we have received the following subscriptions: Mr. E. J. 
Winter-Wood, £5 5s.; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, {1 1s. The first- 
named gentleman is president of the Devon County Chess Association, 
and he says :—‘‘It is with much pleasure my brother and I enclose 
cheques towards the fund of the Blackburne Jubilee Testimonial. 
Having known Mr. Blackburne for so many years, and having 
appreciated his victories right and left, it is with our best wishes that we 
hope the testimonial will be a very substantial one.” | 

Mr. C. F. Delcomyn, of Shortlands, sends his cheque for {5 5s., and 
says :—‘‘I have read the article about Mr. Blackburne with interest 
and pleasure. I shall be presiding at the Council meeting of the Kent 
County Chess Association at the end of the month, and will bring the 
matter before the members.”’ 

This is the kind of support we wish to arouse. If the movement 
is to be a success, it must be thorough in organisation and national in 
character. At a meeting of the Yorkshire Association, held at the 
Leeds Chess Club, on September 3rd, the sum of four guineas was voted 
to the testimonial fund, and the hope expressed that all the clubs and 
individual players in the county would subscribe. The county captain 
(Mr. I. M. Brown) will act as organiser in Yorkshire, and he has already 
communicated with all the clubs affliated to the County Associa- 
tion. At the general meeting of the Bradford Club, held September 
8th, the chairman (Mr. Councillor John A. Guy) referred to the matter, 
and asked the members to support the fund generously. 


(( ih are delighted to be able to report that the interest in 


KI 
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The Committee of the Huddersfield Club, at a meeting held 
recently, voted the sum of {2 2s., and decided to open a subscription 
list for individual contributions. 

The Rev. E. H. Kinder, Kirby Bedon Rectory, Norwich, sent us 
the following very kind note on September 14th, with a contribution 
of ros. 6d. :— 

I have known Mr. Blackburne personally for upwards of thirty years in the 


chess world, and have always admired his real sportsmanlike spirit in every 
department of the game. — 

Mr. Ross Pinsent, of Hampstead, wrote us as follows on Sept. 16th: 

On my return home, * find the August and September numbers of the B.C.M., 
referring to the Blackburne testimonial. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of subscribing to it, and I enclose 
cheque for £2 2s. 

I hope your efforts may be very successful. 

The Rev. Arthur Baker, of Truro, is working among the Cornish 
players with a zeal we should like to see displayed in every other 
county. Writing on September 16th, he says :-— 

I have been asked by the Cornwall Chess Association to collect Cornish 
donations to the Blackburne Testimonial. I have already received eight donations 
amounting to f2 4s., and have just written twenty-two letters on the subject to 
Cornish chess players. 


Mr. Clifford Kitchen, to whose personal interest Yorkshire chess is 
indebted for the invested fund which provides the annual prize of £8 
for the Kitchen Memorial Correspondence Tournament, has sent a 
' cheque for £2 2s., and remarks :—“ Mr. Blackburne is an institution.” 

We have also to acknowledge, with thanks, a cheque for {1 1s. from 
the Hon. V. A. Parnell, who is much pleased to subscribe. 

Dr. Dunstan, of Plymouth, writes from South Devon :— 

I am very glad to see that the B.C.M. is making so great an effort to ensure 
the success of the proposed jubilee testimonial for Mr. J. H. Blackburne, and I 
sincerely trust that the sum raised will be large enough to place Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackburne in a position of comfort for the remainder of their days. This 
can be accomplished to the credit of British chess, if the players who have had 
the privilege of playing with him, or watching his marvellous blindfold and 
simultaneous play, will adopt the Cornish motto of ‘‘ One and all,’’and subscribe. 

Doubtless the St. George’s Chess Club will assist, as in the case of Mr. Bird, 
and by this post I am writing Colonel Gully, the hon. secretary, to ask if this is 
being done. I shall be very pleased to contribute my mite. 

Dr. Dunstan’s kind co-operation is just the sort of help required. 
We hope that the honorary secretary of every British chess club will 
urge “‘ One and all”’ to subscribe according to their means. 

The Executive of the Northern Counties Chess Union has voted a 
donation of five guineas to the fund, and empowered the honorary 
secretary (Mr. I. M. Brown) to take all steps necessary to secure a 
thorough appeal to all the clubs, and every individual player, in the 
counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Durham, Westmoreland, and Lincolnshire. 

At the annual meeting of the Essex Association, held September 
17th, the hon. secretary was asked to write to all the clubs in the 
county, with the view of securing personal subscriptions from all the 
members. 

At the annual meeting of the British Federation, which will be 
held on October 15th, at St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster, the policy 
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to be adopted by the National Society will be specially discussed. We 
have little doubt that the Federation will bring to bear all its influence 
to make the testimonial a brilliant success and a fitting acknowledg- 
ment of the services which Mr. Blackburne has rendered as a ‘‘ ceaseless 
teacher ”’ in promoting the best interests of British chess. 
Fe! We betray no secrets when we say that the Northern Union 
delegates are keen supporters of the Testimonial Fund, and we have no 
reason whatever to think that the representatives of the other units of 
the National Society are less enthusiastic on the subject than their 
Northern confreres. With concerted effort, it should not be difficult 
to raise a very substantial sum. | 
The City of London Chess Club has issued a special circular warmly 
‘approving of the movement and appealing strongly to all its members to 
support the Testimonial Fund, which, it is hoped, will evoke the keen 
sympathies of all chess players and clubs throughout the Empire. The 
appeal further says :— 


Mr. Blackburne’s position in the chess world is quite unique. His life-long 
association with the game, and his magnificent series of achievements in ‘inter- 
national competitions are well known to all; and there are few who do not retain 
some lively recollections of Mr. Blackburne’s brilliant performances in blindfold 
and simultaneous play. It is unnecessary to dilate upon Mr. Blackburne’s 
claims to the gratitude of the chess community, and it is sufficient to say that no 
British-born chess player who has devoted himself to chess as a professional has 
attained a measure of success and popularity at all comparable with that reached 
by Mr. Blackburne. Other British names have earned well-merited fame in the 
chess world on various occasions, but not one of them has filled the ample space in 
all departments of the game which the name of Blackburne has occupied during 
the last half-century. He stands alone as the consistent exponent of all aspects of 
the game and the recognised representative of British chess throughout that 
period. , | 

The Chess Press is unanimous in its approval of the movement. 
We append a few comments taken at random from our exchanges :— 


This is a proposal, we feel sure, every chess player will welcome—Stirling 
Observer. . 

We have no doubt that when a request for subscriptions is made it will meet 
with a hearty response.—Glasgow Weekly Herald. 

Mr. Blackburne enjoys so much personal popularity among British amateurs 
that the success of the scheme is almost a foregone conclusion.—Western Daily 
News. 

No British professional chess player has ever been so deservedly popular as 
Mr. Blackburne, and we make no doubt that the appeal that will shortly be made 
will be heartily responded to.—Bradford Observer Budget. 

Mr. Blackburne is, and always has been, the most genial of chess masters. 
No one ever speaks ill of him, and the chess public generally are his well-wishers. 
This effort to collect sufficient money to provide him with an annuity will commend 
itself to all, and its successful realisation will be hailed with delight.—\Strattord 
Express. 

a movement is on foot to present the veteran with a Jubilee Testimonial 
this year, which we trust will meet with the success it deserves. Mr. Blackburne’s 
skill as a chess player is known all over the world, and the proposed testimonial 
should be large enough to secure him a competency for life—Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle. 


The Field of September 24th says :— 


The stone has been set rolling by the British Chess Magazine with an appeal 
to British chess players, and we are confident that it will find an echo in chess 
circles not only in the United Kingdom but in the Empire. Mr. Blackburne’s 
name is a household word, and his genius is unique in every branch of the game. 
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He has upheld the standard of English chess with honour in continental contests 
with the great international masters, and in the recent Oxford Congress he has 
shown that age has not dimmed his great intellect yet. 

At the beginning of the winter session, when clubs all over the kingdom hold 
their general meetings, the subject should be brought before their committees, who 
could place themselves in communication with the central authority, the British 
Chess Federation. . . . It may be anticipated that the matter will also take 
a prominent place on the agenda at the meeting of metropolitan club secretaries. 


We are glad to see that our views regarding the question of 
organising are supported by Mr. Hoffer. The fact that the Federation 
meeting takes place after many of the leading clubs and county associa- 
tions have held their meetings for arranging the season’s programme 
decided us to treat the subject as one of urgent publicity. 


The following well-deserved appreciation of the services which our 
veteran chess master has rendered to the cause of Caissa, is taken from 
the Morning Post. The writer is Mr. Antony Guest. 


A VETERAN. CHESS CHAMPION. 


Blackburne’s tall, upstanding figure testifies more to his life-long 
love of outdoor exercise than to half a century of chess. But his mental 
strength shows in his lofty brow, his alert and often twinkling eye. His 
white and somewhat straggling beard is very characteristic, and also 
very useful for pulling and stroking as an aid to cogitation when a way 
has to be found out of a tight place. At such times the lines of good 
humour are apt to become straightened out and troubled, but they 
nevertheless have a permanent basis, and this 1s one reason why the 
old champion, who has so long brought honour to English chess players, 
has also won their affection. 

For five-and-twenty years or thereabouts an international tourna- 
ment could scarcely be held in any country without Blackburne bringing 
home one of the leading prizes. And he has always played chess as an 
artist, trying to develop the beauty of the game no less than to win— 
aims which do not always harmonise, for tournaments demand so 
much in the way of tactics and “ playing to the score’ that the esthetic 
side of the game is apt to be obscured. So it happened that while 
Blackburne’s record includes many second and third prizes, his firsts 
are rare. Probably a still more potent cause of the general desire to 
do him honour in the year of his chess jubilee is the personal debt 
owed to him by the amateurs of two generations ; for he has been a 
ceaseless teacher, visiting the clubs throughout the country, stimulating 
interest and progress by his brilliance in blindfold and other exhibitions, 
and never grudging time or patience in imparting knowledge and advice 
to those peering over the threshold at the difficulties and fascinations 
of the gamie. 

No one has done so much as Blackburne to spread interest in 
chess, and in looking back on his career he may contrast the conditions 
of fifty years ago, when chess clubs were few and the game had not 
penetrated. far beyond a select circle of enthusiasts, with the 
multitude of organisations and players of the present time, and may 
fairly reflect that the change is in a great measure due to his own 
exertions. And his life-work is not without. a beneficial influence 
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which touches the moral and intellectual well-being of a great mass of 
people, for the growing stress of competitive effort makes chess a 
necessity to many as a healthy outlet for reaction from the strain of 
life. ‘“‘ Chess,’’ says Ruskin, “is an. excellent means of taking the 
mind out of any too deeply furrowed groove.’ It isso exacting that it 
spares no thought for ordinary worries. It affords excitement without 
gambling, and the troubled mind leaves it refreshed and with no 
prickings of conscience. Blackburne’s artistic treatment of the 
game has introduced many to pure delights and afforded them an 
unsuspected lesson in self-control and logical perseverance such as 
they would be very unlikely to obtain from ordinary diversions. 

No doubt many have been frightened from the game by thinking 
of chess merely as a severe and exhausting task; but this is not 
Blackburne’s view. He has shown that there is something more in 
the pursuit than struggle, victory, and defeat ; that there is plenty of 
room for play of human nature, indulgence of fancy, and expression of 
temperament. His marvellous blindfold performances have always 
had their humorous side in his joking comments and _ surprise 
combinations, and have been a medium for some of his liveliest efforts 
of imagination. The artist in Blackburne has generally found most 
scope when he has not been weighted by responsibility. His record 
is a great one, and might have been greater still if he had possessed 
more of the combative spirit and less ideality; but then we should 
have been deprived of many of the most charming examples of graceful 
finesse that the gaine has produced. 

Blackburne was the heir of Morphy. It was Morphy’ s astonishing 
demonstration of the artistic possibilities of the game that stimulated 
Blackburne, at the age of eighteen, to follow in his footsteps. Never has 
this determination changed. His characteristic phrase is ‘a bit of 
Morphy,” when he has brought his strategy to its sparkling culmination. 
But while Blackburne was consistently pursuing his course along the 
flowery paths others were advancing on more scientific lines. Steinitz 
founded the ‘‘ modern school ”’ on the principle of the accumulation of 
small advantages, while Zukertort and others were advancing the 
theory of the openings. So when Blackburne came to meet these 
famous foreign masters who made England their home he found himself 
at a disadvantage, partly because the exigencies of match play did not 
accord with his temperament, and doubtless also through thinking 
more of the beauty of chess than of its scientific analysis. The game 
has moved along other lines than those chosen by Blackburne, and 
now the great store of exact knowledge that has been accumulated 
leaves comparatively little opportunity for fanciful experiment. Hence 
with the infirmities of advancing years, Blackburne has not been able 
to hold his own against modern methods. But he never loses courage, 
nor seeks to save his reputation by refraining from conflict. No defeats 
can dim his record, but his pluck in facing disappointment and his 
persistence in pitting individual initiative against book knowledge still 
further enhance the esteem in which he is held. He can still delight 
amateurs by his brilliant play when opportunity serves, as well as by 
his lively memories and acute criticisms. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


-Solutions to Positions LXXIV. and LXXV., published in the 
August number, were received from Mr. 8S. E. Gale (British Guiana) ; 
Mr. A. P. T. Kerr (Four Oaks) ; Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract) ; Mr. 
J. S. Reid (Birmingham); Mr. A. I. Sandars (Ilford), ‘‘ Picardy ”’ 
(Croydon) ; a member of the Thornton Heath Chess Club; Mr. W. 
Nicholls (Dublin) ; the Rev. A. Baker (Truro); and Mrs. Moseley 
(West Wellow). 

We repeat the positions and give their solutions :— 


Position LXXIV.—Bv W. von Holzhausen.— gp at K B 8, cy 


atQ B2, fat KB6,K Bz, gatKRsq, BatQ7. White to play, 
but can only draw. 


The author gives this as a win for White, with the following 
play :—1 B—Q 3, RXB; 2 K—K 7, R—K 6ch; 3 K—Q 6, R—OQ 6 
ch; 4 K—K 6, R—K 6ch; 5 K—B5, R—B 6ch; 6 K—K 5, R—K 6 
ch; 7 K—B 4, and wins; orif4.., R—Qsq; 5 K—Ky7wins. Black, 
however, need not take the Bishop at his first move, but can draw as 
follows :—-1 B—Q 3, R—K B7; 2 B—B 5 (if any other move such as 
2 K—K 7, of course Black replies R x P), R—K 7 ! and the White King 
is imprisoned for ever. The author’s solution therefore fails, but White 
has other first moves that must be examined. 1I B—K 4 is no better, 
as I.., R—K B 71s equally effective for Black. If 1 B—Q 8, thenr.., 
R x Bcan be safely played, for if 2 K—K 7, R—K 8ch; 3 K—Q 6, R— 
QO 8ch; 4 K—K6, R—K 8ch; 5 K—B5, R—B 8ch; 6 K—K 5, R— 
K 8 ch, and White can do nothing with the Rook on the 8th rank. If 6 
~K—Kt 5, R—Kt 8ch; 7 K—R 4, R—Kt 8 draws. No other Bishop 
move prevents I.., R—K 7 at once; and if 1 K—K 7 there follows 
I.., R—Q2ch; 2 K—K 6, RxXP; 3 KxXR stalemate. This fully 
establishes the draw. 


Position L.XXV.—By Horwitz.— qm atQ7, EB atQBs, &} 
at K 7, § at Q Kt5,QB3,KB3,KR4, @atK 4, @at KBa, 
K B 5, at Q 4, é at Q Kt 3. White to play and win. 


Horwitz calls this a draw, and gives the following play :—1 Rx Kt 
ch, Bx Kt; 2 Kt—Kt6ch, K—B 4; 3 Kt—K 7 ch, and draws by 
perpetual check ; but, instead of the last move, White can play 3 Kt x 
B, KxKt; 4 K—B 7, BXP; 5 KxP, and the Pawns easily win 
against the Bishop. 

The play is simple, and every solver has given it correctly. The 
Rev. A. Baker suggests that the position would be improved by trans- 
ferring the White Pawn on Q B 3 to Q 3, which certainly makes the play 
after the exchanges more difficult. The chief interest in the position 
is that Horwitz should have made a mistake; but we think it is 
probable that in transcribing the position he omitted a Black Pawn, 
perhaps at Q B 5. This would prevent White from winning, as above, 
and would probably make Horwitz’ solution sound. 
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The solutions sent by Mr. H. A. Burton and “ Picardy” are 
distinctly superior to any others received, and accordingly these gentle- 


men are awarded the prizes. 


We offer one or two book prizes for the best solutions of the follow- 
ing positions, received not later than November rst for British and 


November roth for foreign readers. 


They should be marked ‘‘ Chess,” 


and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position LX XVIII. 
BLACK. 


any 
_. e 


oe Pe a 


Ye 4, 


Uy 
Yeas Mi 


Yidire WU ee 


\ 


La 


WHITE. 


White to play. What result ? 


woo 
_ oe gt Y ae Z 


bb fa 7 Cth tl t1- 
YY 


ae 
a 


Position LXXIX. 
BLACK. 


awe a a 


WY “Wh oe 
Y “a om Dp La 
lI, is 


Vl 
Yy Z 


“ill aah j ts -— " F 


7 ‘cen “ma 


WHITE. 
White to play and win. 


GAME ENDING. 


We take the following ending, played in Valencia, from the 


Deutsche Schachzettung :— 


BLACK (DR. V. MARIN). 
Not V. M. of Barcelona). 


WHITE (B. EINSTEIN). 


There followed 15.., B—Kt 4 
(a fine counter against P—Kt 3), 
B—B4,BxB; 17RXB, Q—Kt4q; 


|| 18 R—B 2 (R—Kt 4, Q—K 6 ch), 


Q—K 6; 19 B—B 4? Q—B2 was 
necessary), Q—K 8 ch; 20 R—B 
sq, Kt—B 6 ch (Q—Kt 6 wins); 21 
Px Kt (better K—R sq, R x P, Kt— 
R 3),Q—Kt6ch; 22 K—Rsq, Q— 
R 3ch; 23 K—Ktsq, RX P; 24 Bx 
P ch, K—R sq, and White cannot 


| save the game—e.g., B—Q 5 or 


Kt—Q 2, Q—Kt 6 ch, R—R 5 


A Wy mate; or R—B 2, R—Kt 5 ch, 
. 71 PXR, Q—R 8 mate. 


This pretty combination was 


| not due to the winner, but was 


pointed out by the loser of the 
game. 
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“B.C.M.” CORRESPONDENCE TOURNEY. 


We are at last able to announce definitely that play in the final 
contest will start on October 17th. There will be sixteen competitors, 
and their names are now lodged with Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, whom we 
have asked to ballot the order of play in the various rounds, and the 
order of the move between each pair of players. We regret the long 
delay, which has occurred because we did not reserve sufficient power to 
deal with games unduly protracted. We have now amended the 
rules so that unreasonable delay will not be repeated.. On October 12th 
we shall forward to each competitor full particulars for his guidance. 
One of the two protracted games extended to over 100 moves, and finally 
ended ina draw. The rules are appended, and we wish paracmany 
to direct careful attention to I. and IV. 


I.—Every competitor must play one game with each of the other competitors, 
and conduct three games simultaneously. 

II.—The time limit will be 48 hours (Sundays and Bank Holidays not 
~ included). A player who exceeds the time limit must on the first occasion be 
warned by his opponent ; should he ignore the warning or repeat the offence, he 
will forfeit the game. 

III.—Every player will be entitled to a postponement of one week 
once during the progress of each of his games, provided that he gives previous 
notice to his opponent of his intention to use this privilege. His last move prior 
to adjournment must be sent to the Editor, B.C.M., who will forward it to the 
opponent on the date for resumption of play. 

1V.—When the duration of any game has reached four months, the two 
players of that game may, by mutual agreement, submit the then existing position 
for adjudication, and the result of the game shall be scored as decided by the 
adjudicator. In the event, however, of their being unable to agree upon this 
course, the game must proceed for a further two months; but if at the end of 
this extra period the game is still unfinished the position must be submitted for 
adjudication. 

V.—The winner of each game, or the first player in a drawn game, must send 
a full copy of the score of the game to the Editor of the B.C.M. immediately on 
its conclusion. 

VI.—The British Chess Code, 1903, will govern the play, with the following 
modification of Part V. (Correspondence Games) :— 

(a) On the first occasion of a player sending a move open to two interpreta- 
tions (Law 5, clauses a and c), or an illegal move (Law 6, clauses a and c), he will 
not be liable to penalties; but the opponent must require him to send a correctly- 
described move. A subsequent offence of the same kind will be liable to the 
penalties prescribed. 

(b) There will be no penalty E. 

(c) An attempt to enforce a penalty which is not that prescribed by the 
Code for the offence committed forfeits the right to enforce any penalty on that 
occasion. 

See also Rule II. above. 


? The sixteen competitors are Messrs. W. H. Gunston, F. D. Yates, 
W. W. Robson, Hon. V. A. Parnell, W. E. Jackson, Rev. FE. Griffiths, 
S. Robinson, C. T. Shedden, A. W. Mewton, Dr. S. P. Cole, A. C. Todd, © 
J. Penyer, T. C. Matthews, E. H. Bermingham, T. B. McOwan, and 
J. Dodd. Mr. T. Robinson, the winner of Section 3, and Mr. du Mont, 
who tied in Section 14, were entitled to take part in the final contest, 
but both have retired. The first-named gentleman cannot spare the 
necessary time, and Mr. du Mont is not enjoying good health. 
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‘THE YEAR-BOOK OF CHESS, IgIo.”’ Edited by E. A. Michell. 
London: E. A. Michell, 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. : 

The late appearance of Mr. Michell’s welcome annual is accounted 
for by that gentleman’s illness, alluded to in our June number. The 
selection of games of the year is, as usual, the most prominent feature ; 
the Lasker-Janowski, Capablanca-Marshall, and Rubinstein-Mieses 
match games are given in full; together with selections from the 
various Congresses held in 1909, of which the principal was that at St. 
Petersburg ; from this a splendid selection of forty games (one-fourth 
of the whole number played) has been made. The Editor’s ‘‘ General 
Review of the Year,” a selection of 48 ‘“ Problems for the Year,” 
scores in the chief international tournaments, and the Chess Club 
Directory (augmented by information as to clubs in some of the 
outlying parts of the Empire) make up a very satisfactory annual. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP AND MAJOR TOURNEY PRIZES 
AT THE OXFORD CONGRESS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 
This trick may be new to your readers. “In the British Championship 
the prize- -winners dropped 9 below the maximum of 18. 
Write P:1= 90 pence which-+ 6. 66= vi 57 = P3. 


12 P2= 10.90, which +6. 66=1/s. s7= P2. 
Mr. F. Brown obtained 24 points (2 on page 389 is a misprint) t.c., 5 half points. 
His money Is 75 Aa Be x .90) pence=f1 8s. 4.90d., and he received, a 
cheque for £1 8s. 5d 
Mr. J. H. Blackburne obtained 74 points—7. e., 3 half points above 6. His 


money is 75 X (P2+3P3)=75 x1 37 
+1 10 72 
Bo A, 30 =) Of12 118. 10.724. 

and he received a cheque for £12 118.114. 

In the Major Open Tournament the prize- winners dropped 64 below the 
maximum of 18. For 6 write .60 fora half os and P1= 65 pence, which-+ 6. 66= 
7-32 = P3. 

12. Pi—7. 87, which+ 6.66 = 1/2. .4= P2. 

Proceed as above, only multiply by 50, not 75, because the prize money was 
£50, not £75, as in the Championship. 

It remains to add that if the prize-winners drop a double figure amount—e.z., 


124; for 12 write 1.21 for 4 (as above) .o5 and P:1=1.26. 

The above sufficiently explains why any of your readers who troubled to add 
up the tables on pp. 389-390 may have been bothered by totals of 654= £74 17s. 5d., 
£49 19s. 7d., and will show that the Federation took care to pay the full amount of 
£75 and £50. 

Yours truly, 
Swindon, September 22nd. A. G. GORDON-ROSS. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


On September the 1st, P. S. Leonhardt took over the editorship 
of the well-known chess column in the Hamburger Nachrichten. 


‘As Rousseau could not compose without his cat beside him, so 
I, without my King’s Bishop, cannot play chess. In its absence, the 
gaime is to me lifeless and void. ‘The vitalising factor is missing, and 
I can devise no plan of attack.’’—Dr. Tarrasch. 

The Athenzum Chess Club (I,ondon) will meet on Tuesday even- 
ings throughout the winter session, at ‘‘ Ye Mecca,” 56, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C., instead of ‘‘ The Cabin,’ 352, Strand. The meetings on 
Saturdays, will be at old headquarters, Athenaum, Camden Road, 
{rom 7 to II p.m. . 


The Capetown Chess Club hon. secretary has sent us a copy of the 
circular appealing to South African lovers of the game for subscriptions 
to the fund for the prizes and expenses of the forthcoming tourna- 
ment for the Chess Championship of South Africa. It is estimated 
that {150 will be required. It is four years since the last contest was 
held. In due course we hope to present our readers with a portrait 
group of the competitors, for promise of which we are indebted to the 
voluntary kindness of Mr. Bruno Seigheim. 


There is every promise of a very interesting season at the Ladies’ 
Chess Club. From the programme sent us by the hon. secretary (Miss 
Kate B. Finn) we learn that there will be a lightning tournament on 
new lines, on October Ist. On October 8th Mr. J. H. Blackburne will 
engage 25 boards simultaneously. The winter tournament and competi- 
tions for the Lewis and Rose Johnson Cups will commence on October 
6th, and play in the championship tournament and competition for the 
Oakley Cup will commence on November 3rd. Entries for the tourneys 
should be sent to Miss Cotton, 2, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


The annual meeting of the Bristol Y.M.C.A. Club took place on 
September 12th, when the president, Mr. T. J. Beard, occupied the chair 
and was re-elected for another year. The report stated that the club 
had again won the Challenge Bow] of the Bristol Sccial League (Division 
II.), and after a tie with Redland Reading Room had won the League 
Challenge Shield in Division I. The Club Championship Cup was 
secured by Mr. Viveash, with a score of 10 out of 14 possible. Mr. 
H. Wear won the Silver King Contest, and Mr. E. Venn the Handicap. 
The hon. treasurer reported a satisfactory surplus. Mr. F. F. Finch 
was re-elected hon. secretary. 


The Dewsbury Club annual meeting took place on September 16th. 
Councillor F. Newsome was elected president, and Mr. J. B. Oates re- 
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elected hon. secretary and treasurer. The club meets at the Kiosk Café, 
Church Street, on Wednesday and Friday evenings. Mr. H. Williams 
will captain the team this season. 


The opening night at the Huddersfield Club took place on September 
17th, when the president (Mr. J. Charlesworth) entertained the members 
to tea. Mr. John Watkinson, on behalf of the club, congratulated Mr. 
H. E. Atkins on his continued success in winning the British Champion- 
ship. During the evening Mr. Atkins played twenty-one opponents 
simultaneously, losing to Messrs. C. W. Roberts, J. A. Liversedge, and 
W. Halstead, and drawing against Messrs. J. H. G. Roberts and W. W. 
Reid ; the rest of the games were won by the British Champion. 


The members of the Wakefield Chess Club held their annual meet- 
ing on September 6th. The secretary’s repcrt shewed an increase in 
membership. The Silver King Tourney for the Club Championship 
had been won by Mr. F. H. Wright, J.P. The Club played six matches 
for the “ Bradford Observer ’’ Minor Trophy, and obtained third place 
place in section A. Officers were re-elected: president, Mr. A. E. 
Brotherton, M.P.; vice-president, Mr. H. A. Smith; hon. secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. J. H. Rees. Delegates to Executive of Yorkshire 
Chess Association: Mr. S. M. Cockin, Mr. P. F. Booth. The late hon. 
secretary and treasurer (Mr. H. A. Smith), who had held office four 
years, was thanked for his services. | 


The annual meeting of the Leeds Club took place on September 
22nd. The printed report was a comprehensive record of the work of 
the year, during which 36 matches were contested, the club winning 22, 
losing 7, and drawing 7. Owing to the lamented death of Mr. C. W. 
Jeffrey the championship tourney was cancelled. The Silver King 
Competition resulted in favour of Mr. Leader. The Rayner Memorial 
Handicap was won by Mr. Douglass. Embodied in the report is a full 
_ record of the results of the play of all the members who took part in 
the matches for the Woodhouse Cup and “‘ Bradford Observer ”’ Trophy, 
an interesting feature which other clubs might copy with advantage. 
The balance sheet showed a surplus of {3 5s. 11d. Mr. R. H. Brown 
was elected president, and Mr. A. C. Ivimy re-elected hon.secretary. 


The Bradford Club annual meeting was held on September 8th 
when there was an excellent assemblage of members. Mr. Edgar 
Cohen was elected president, Mr. A. Hooper hon. secretary, and 
Mr. A. Fattorini hon. treasurer. The “ Priestman Trophy,” a carved 
set of ivory chessmen, was presented to the winner, Mr. H. Ford, by 
the donor, who claimed to be the oldest chess player in the room, 
having played the game for over sixty years. Mr. Priestman also 
recalled the fact that in the year of his mayoralty he was one of twenty- 
five members of the Bradford Chess Club whom the English master, 
Mr. z H. Blackburne, played simultaneously. In that match he and 
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two others contrived to make drawn games, but he had alwavs suspected 
that Blackburne allowed him to draw because he was the mayor. The 
Silver King Trophy, won by Mr. J. E. Hall, was presented to that 
gentleman, who was congratulated on his long and successful connection 
with the Bradford Club and Yorkshire chess generally. At the first 
meeting of the Committee Mr. I. M. Brown was appointed captain, and 
Mr. J. A. Woollard vice-captain of the first team. 


_ At a meeting of the Yorkshire Association held on September 
3rd, in the rooms of the Leeds Club, it was decided to increase the 
time-limit in all the competitions controlled by the Association from 
20 to 24 moves per hour. The idea is to reduce the number of games 
sent up for adjudication from the Woodhouse Cup Competition. The 
alteration may have the desired effect, but we doubt whether the change 
will be generally approved. At any rate there appears little reason 
why the accelerated time-limit should apply to the county tourney 
contests, which have hitherto been regarded as a training for the 
matches against Lancashire and Cheshire, and in which the. time-rule 
operates at the rate of 20 moves per hour, a speed which also obtains 
in the competitions promoted by the Northern Union. Mr. I. M. 
Brown was elected captain of the county team for the season. The 
Ineeting also heartily voted a donation of four guineas to the Black- 
burne testimonial, all present expressing the hope that the fund would 
be generously supported and prove a huge success. Delegates at the 
ineeting represented Leeds, Bradford, Shefheld, Dewsbury, Hudders- 
field, and Leeds Blenheim. It was decided to hold the next meeting 
on October 1st, when the order of play will be arranged for the Cup 
Trophy, and County Tourney Contests. Yorkshire will again compete 
for the Moore Challenge Trophy of the Northern Union. 


The Essex Association annual meeting took place at the West Ham 
Club on September 17th, when representatives were present from 
Southend, Leyton, East Ham, Plaistow, Ilford, West Ham, and 
Walthamstow. The report and balance sheet were approved, the latter 
showing a surplus of £5 gs. 10d. All the officials were re-elected. The 
meeting decided to support the Blackburne testimonial, and authorised 
the hon. secretary to circularise the Essex clubs, urging each to help, 
and also obtain the personal support of members. The trophy was 
presented to Mr. Hawkins, on behalf of the Leyton Club, who invited 
the Association to hold its next annual meeting at Leyton. The 
invitation was accepted. 


A meeting of the London Civil Service and Municipal Chess League 
was held on the 13th September. Admiralty, Board of Education, 
Exchequer and Audit Department, G.P.O. Engineering, G.P.O. North, 
G.P.O. Stores, Local Government Board, London County Council, 
Patent Office, and Savings Bank have entered Section I. In Section 
II. the entries are Admiralty II., Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Central Telegraphic Office, G.P.O. North II., G.P.O. Stores II., India 
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Store Depot, Local Government Board II., London County Council II., 
Metropolitan Water Board, National Telephone, Patent Office II., 
Paymaster-General’s Office, and Westminster City Council Officers’ 
Club. A sum of money was set aside to provide a trophy for Section II. 
A match of fifty a-side between the League and the Hampstead Chess 
Club has been fixed for the rgth January. 


The annual meeting of the Lincolnshire County Chess Association 
was held on Saturday, September roth. Mr. J. Wilson, M.A., of 
Lincoln, was re-elected president, and all the other officers of the 
previous year were re-elected. In addition, Mr. T. R. Turnbull, B.A., 
of Grimsby, was added to the list of vice-presidents, and two other 
Grimsby members are to be co-opted on the committee. If a sufficient 
nutmber of entries are received for the Individual Tournament it is 
hoped to form two sections this year. Arrangements are being made 
for matches with the Shefheld Club and the Norfolkshire County 
Association. The secretary and treasurer, Mr. W.‘ Parker, Rowan, 
Swallowbeck, Lincoln, will be pleased to send information re the County 
organization to any Lincolnshire chess player applying to him. 


We have to thank Mr. S. Pilch for a copy of the printed report which 
he will submit to the members of the Sussex Association at the annual 
meeting, on October 8th, at Christ Church Club, 26, Bedford Place, 
Brighton. The report, which takes the form of a neatly printed brochure 
of 26 pages, is a very complete account of Sussex chess for the year. In 
addition to doing full justice to local chess, Mr. Pilch has given the 
results of all the competitions at the Oxford Congress, and also devoted 
two pages to recording items of national and international interest. 

We hope Mr. Pilch will take the opportunity of directing the 
attention of Sussex players to the Blackburne Testimonial Fund. 

The county match fixtures for the present season are appended :— 
October 29th, Sussex v. Hants, at Portsmouth; November 26th, 
Sussex v. Kent, at Tunbridge Wells. During March, 1911, Surrey will 
be encountered at Brighton. 


The Cornwall Association annual meeting was held at Truro, on 
September 15th, when the following officers were elected :—President, 
Mr. W. C. Pendarves ; chairman of Council, Mr. F. D. Bain; match 
captain, the Rev. Arthur Baker ;. hon. secretary, the Rev. A. Leakey ; 
assistant secretary for the eastern part of the county, Mr. James 
Ough ; conductor of correspondence matches, Mr. A. W. Mewton ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. C. R. Trethewy. The accounts shew a surplus of. 
£10 Ios. 3d. . Correspondence matches against Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land will be contested during the coming season, and a match Cornish 
Juniors v. Kent Juniors is also being arranged. The inter-club contest 
for the county shield will be conducted in two sections. A, Falmouth, 
Liskeard, St. Austall, and Truro. B, Camborne, Penzance, Redruth, 
and St. Ives. The section winners will play off for possession of the 
shield. It was decided that in future the annual meeting should be held 
in September instead of April, as previously. 
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We have to acknowledge the receipt of a circular sent to us by the 
hon. secretary of the City of London Chess Club, giving particulars 
of the various tournaments for the 58th winter season, which will be 
inaugurated on October 10th, when Mr. J. H. Blackburne will give an 
exhibition of simultaneous play against 20 opponents, play starting 
at 6-30 p.m. Entries for the Tournaments should be made not later 
than October 21st. The various events are :—The Gastineau Cup 
(Championship) Tournament for players of the 1A Class, entrance fee 
1os. The Mocatta Cup Tournament for players of the 1B and 2nd 
Classes, entrance fee 5s. The Russell Cup Tournament for players of 
the 3rd and 4A Classes, entrance fee 5s. . The Barrett Cup Tournament 
for players of the 4B and lower Classes, entrance fee 5s. The first round 
in all the above Tournaments will be played on Wednesday, the 2nd 
November. The Murton Cup Handicap Tournament will commence 
in February. Several Prizes will be awarded in each of these Tourna- 
ments. Non prize winners will receive one shilling for every game 
won, provided no game be scored against them by default. . 


The Daily Mazl, whose scent for the popular is undoubtedly 
keener than that of any newspaper of our day, published last month a 
special article by Jas. Mortimer on “‘ Chess and Chess Men.”’ The column 
in which this article appeared is, without doubt, to very many readers of 
that paper the most attractive feature its pages contain. The article 
in question is thus dispassionate testimony from a reliable source of the 
great strides our game has made in public favour during the last few 
years. We have a private impression that this marked growth of the 
game in popularity in Great Britain is largely due to the increasing 
importance which the modern café is taking in our daily life. Beyond 
the spread of the game by advertisement in these thronged resorts, 
there is the fact that it offers to large numbers of young men who have 
learnt the moves in their school years, an opportunity of indulging the 
game and feeling its fascination that was entirely absent in the days 
before the advent of the café. Thus, we imagine, that now fewer 
initiates drop the game than was the case heretofore. It follows that 
there is an ever-growing potential support in the land for chess clubs 
and chess literature. How best to direct this force into organised 
channels is the problem for the alert chess editor and club secretary. 
A happy solution of this problem would make many things possible 
that are now in the misty region of impracticable aspirations. 


1 


Writing from Buenos Aires to the New York Evening Post, under 
date of July 7 last, Dr. Lasker says :—“‘ The lectures I have given here 
were ‘ Paul Morphy ; or, the Objective Force,’ and ‘ William Steinitz ; 
or the Defence.’ Thisis a world very different from that on the northern 
hemisphere, and names like Morphy and Steinitz are not nearly so 
well known as one would think who 1s accustomed to move in the chess 
circles of Europe and North America. For that reason, to explain the 
purport of the address, I had been advised by the committee to attach 
to the name of the man that for which, in my opinion, the man has 
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primarily stood. Morphy has shattered the idea of personal power. 
He has invented, perhaps without the desire to do so, the play for 
‘ position,’ as opposed to ‘ combination’; the objective style as against 
the subjective one. Steinitz, again, has seen the imporance of defence, 
and has laid the foundations for its philosophy. I explained all this 
in my address, and showed the analogous ideas and principles in the 
science of warfare. The Nacion, one of the leading dailies of eee 
Aires, published a translation of the lectures.” 

The Ivmes-Democrat, commenting on this, rightly says that Dr. 
Lasker; despite his ingenuity, would have some difficulty in maintaining 
his thesis in regard to Morphy by concrete example. It is not the 
common impression that Morphy’s play was rather positional than 
combinative, or, indeed, that he was responsible for any innovation in 
style. His greatness, it seems to us, was due to no feature that 
can be clearly marked out, but. was simply the result of native 
imaginative powers and positional insight of an extraordinary order. 
All the same, D1. Lasker’s contention would make extremely interesting 
reading. We trust his discursive lectures may some day be collected and 
issued in book form. They would make a delightful, if controversial, 
addition to the literature of chess. 


The annual meeting of the North Manchester Club was held on 
September 14th, when the president (Mr. T. A. Farron) presided over 
an attendance of some fifty members. Satisfactory reports were 
submitted by the hon. secretary (Mr. J. H. Overton) and hon. 
treasurer (Mr. Ernest Gunson), and passed by unanimous vote. 
All the officials were re-elected. Mr. Farron, during the course of an 
interesting review of the history of the club, stated that the present 
year was noteworthy as being the twenty-first of their society, and to 
mark the event the committee had decided to provide a programme 
worthy of the occasion. As an earnest of this, a match against the 
Glasgow club had already been contested in Glasgow, with successful 
result, and a challenge sent to the City of London Chess Club. There 
would also be the annual matches against Liverpool and Bradford, 
and during the session the members would be invited to celebrate the 
coming-of-age of the club. Mr. Farron also intimated that the playing 
strength had been considerably increased by Mr. H. E. Atkins and 
Mr. F. D. Yates, who had both joined the club. The formation of the 
Club into a Company, limited by guarantee, was, he believed, an unique 
feature in chess circles, and paved the way for future developments. 
One of the greatest assets of the Club was the strong bond of friendship 
and good feeling which bound members together... That had been 
characteristic of the Club since its commencement, and had been the: 
chief factor in its success. 3 

The match against Glasgow took place on September Sot at the 
Glasgow Athenzum, on fifteen boards. The visitors travelled from 
Manchester the previous day, which enabled an early start to be made, 
and full four hours’ play if necessary. The games were stubbornly 
contested, the Englishmen finally winning by a majority of four points. 
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After the match the visitors were entertaimed to dinner at the Arcade 
Café. Mr. P. Fife, president of the Glasgow Club presided, and was 
a most excellent chairman. He welcomed the visitors in most cordial 
and friendly terms, and contributed materially to the enjoyment of a 
very pleasant evening with two capital recitations. Other speakers 
were Mr. John Russell, Mr. I. M. Brown, Mr. T. A. Farron, and Mr. 
A. E. Moore. Mr. C. Wardhaugh and Mr. Nicholl each contributed to 
the programme with a recitation. The proceedings were brought to a 
close by the singing of Auld Lang Syne. Score of the match :— 


NORTH MANCHESTER. GLASGOW. 
Mr. H. B. Lund oe say Mr. W. Gibson 
Mr. C. Lobel Mr. W. Scott 


Mr. C. Coates a 
Mr. A. Wolstencroft.. 
Mr. T. A. Farron 

Mr. A. Caplain Me 
Mr. R. W. Houghton 
Mr. J. Goldstone 

Mr. I. M. Brown oe 
Mr. H. Farnsworth .. 
Mr. T.H. Lambert .. 
Mr. J. G. Willey 

Mr. A. E. Moore sd 
Mr. T. King-Parks .. 
Mr. G. Osborne 


Mr. J. A. M‘Kee 

Mr. J. Russell .. 

Mr. J. Birch 

Mr. J. R. Longwill 
Mr. C. Wardhaugh .. 
Dr. Forrester , 
Mr. A. J. Neilson 

Mr. J. M. Finlayson 
Mr. J. M‘Donald 

Mr. P.C. Johnson . .. 
Mr. P. Fyfe see ee 
Mr. T. C. Routledge 
Dr. Robertson . 


ee | tO ON 0 SEE 
S| 0000 HO ON HERE O Bh 


The match against the City of London Chess Club will be played 
in London, on February 4th, Igrt. 


The winter season at the School of Art Chess Club, Sydney, 
Australia, has been a successful one, a championship tourney and a 
handicap tourney being completed. Mr. W. H. Jonas won the cham- 
pionship, defeating last year’s champion, Mr. T. M. Bradshaw, who 
secured second place. 

The competition proved BLACK (MR. BROWN). 
somewhat exciting. In the game ———— — 
Bradshaw (White), Brown (Black) Y GY jj] K Uy 
a dramatic finish took place. wor UD yy Uilhh, fop, fll 
White, who, it will be noticed, is a La Y hy ay 


piece down, sacrificed a Rook to 


Uy} CA) 7; 
; fe | WL YY YZ 
sderols naans nea oo A. a 
concluding play was I Q—Q 5, VEY Y Yy Yi 
K—R 2; 2 R—R sq, Q—O B2; sk _m Vi, . 
3RxPch,KxR; 4Q—R2,ch, sy yy Ys ee 
K— Kt a8 5 QO—R 5 mate. In WY Vy yyyyZilt ‘Wh Ue. WY Ze 
the eee oes Mr.. Se Yj os. yy g YY 
won first prize, with a score of 94 ; WEA Wy YA * GR 
Mr. Malgron second, with 84; Gy V YY g GS) 


y Ze Ti, oe Yt, U0 y Gerth ts 
Mr. McNaught third, with 8; and |77 YZ YV7B7 Jes 
Mr. Coombs fourth, with 74. The Came EN) 


Yy 
club is in a flourishing state, WHITE (MR. BRADSHAW). 
numbering over 70 members. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The two following games were played in the recent international 
masters tournament of the Gerinan Chess Association, at Hamburg. 
The notes on the play are by Mr. Leopold Hoffer, and are taken from 
The Field. 


GAME, No. 3,368. 


Petroff Defence. 


WHITE. ve.) CBILACK. 18 B—Kts 18 Q--Ksq 
Herr SPIELMANN. Mr. F. J. MARSHALL. Io Kt-—-K 
9 5 
I P—K4 ‘ P—K - , Q x Q, followed by the text move 
2 Kt--K B 3 2 Kt—K B3 would have avoided the disastrous 
3 KtxP 3 P—Q 3 consequences. 
4 Kt—KB3 4 KtxP 19 B—OQ4 
5P-Q4. 5 P-Q4 20 Q—-K2 20 Kt-B3 
6 B—O3 6 B---Q 3 21 O—Q3 21.KtxKt 
7 Castles 7 B—-KKt5 22 PxKt 22 OxP 
8 P —B4 . 8 Castles Black has now a winning 
gPxP attack. 
Schlechter played 9 Kt-—B 3 at Oak . 4 P- 
once, and Marshall regretted that 23 ‘2 - 3 a ax B 
he did not play PxP, as he 24 Q--R4 5 aes 
intended te bring off the same 25 PXR 25 Q-—-K 4 
variation on Schlechter. 26 QO--Kt 3 26 OxP 
9 P—K B4 27° Q—Kt4 27 Q-—K 4 
10 Kt—B 3 10 Kt—O 2 28 K R—K sq 
I1 P—KR3 11 B—R4 If Q—Kt 3 now, then 28.., Q— 
12 KtxKt 12 PxKt Sane Tens: 
13 BxP 13 Kt—B 3 : 28 Q--R7ch 
14 B—Bs 14 K—R sq 29 K-—-Bsq 29 R—K Bsy 
145} P—K Kt4 30 K—K 2 30 QxPch 
Too dangerous, considering the Sie Se 3f P—Kt4 
forces bearing on the exposed 32 Resigns. 
King’s position. Q—-Q 3 would Useless to prolong a hopeless 
be comparatively better. game. Marshall played it brilliant- 
| Oe 4 -lv, and it is of higher value from 
6 oe a os of ‘a an artistic point of view even than 
I Q—Q ) i ses 5 the brilliant game against Dr. 
17 O-K4 17 B—B2 Tarrasch. 
GAME No. 3,369. 
Evans Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. BLACK. 6 P---Q ¢ 6 P--O 3 
Herr SPIELMANN. Herr FORGACS. 7 PO R 4 7 P- O R 3 
I P--K 4 I P—-K4 S B--K 3 & BXB 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt--OB3 | ...,. This is the only drawback. 
3 B--B4 3 B--B4 The capture, however, is com- 
Isory, as he cannot withdraw 
teed AB et ee Boe 3B iS BxB 
5 P—B3 5 Kt—B3 Fax 2, because of 8 BXB, 


R x B, with the Rook out of play. 
K 2 
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g P—Q4 


Bob re tices Black assumes the attack 
with this move: but it undoubles 
the Pawn, which in itself might be 
a deterrent. 


Io PxXP Io KKtxP 

ir BxKt 11 OXB 

12 P—K 4 12 O—Q3 

13 Castles 13 Castles 

14 Kt—R3 14 R—Qsq 
barat B—Kt 35 or P-—B 


ight be considered. The text 
move deprives the K B P of protec- 
tion, and makes a point for the 
opponent’s attack. 


18 


17QxBP 
Kt—Kt 5 
The beginning of the final attack, 
which Black has no means to repel. 


15 P—Kt5 


15 QO—B4ch 


See Kt—R 4 might have been 


played at once. 
K—R sq 


P—Q 4 


Luring the 
away 


16 
17 


16 Kt—R4 


Queen still further 


from the defence of the 


King’s position. 


WHITE. 
Herr FORGACS. 


CONT Quan B GW ND HW 
to 
x 
ge) 


\O 
7 
o 
7 
N 


10 
II 
12 Castles 
13 Q—R5 
14 B—R3 


ee ee 


18 B—K 3 
Ig QO—R5 19 P—R3 
20 P—Q5 20 PXKt 
21 PXB 21 BPXxP 
22 Q—B7ch 22 K—R2 
23 QR-—Bsq 23 QOxKt 
24 Q—R5ch 24 K—Ktsq 
25 Q—B7ch 25 K—R2 
26 RxP 26 Q—B sq 
27 Q—R5ch 27 K—Ktsq 
28 RxXQch 28 RXR 
29 P—R4 29 OQ R—Bsq 
30 P—Kt6 30 RXR 
31 PXR 31 R—Bsq 
32 Q—Q sq 


A pretty game, and a good 
specimen of the opening. 


32 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,370. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 


BILACK. 
Herr DURAS. 


I P—Q4 
2 P—K 3 
3. PX? 

4 P-QR3 
5 P—Q Kt4 
6 Kt—K B 3 
7 Kt—Q4 
8 PxKt 

g B—Kt5ch 
BxKtch 
Castles 
B—K 3 
Kt—Q 2 


White clearly has the advantage 
of the opening. Two Bishops, 


the Queen in p 


advance the K B P. 


lay, and a threat to 
‘The attack 


begins with the text move. 


15 OR—Ksq 
16 P--K B4 
17 B—B2 


14 R—K sq 
15 P—K B4 
16 Kt—-B sq 
17 Q—Q2 


18 R—K 3 18 QO-—B2 
Ig QO—R 4 I9 Kt—Kt 3 
20 O—Bz2 20 P—OR4 
21 B--Ktsq 21 QR—Ktsq 
22 P—Kt4 
Position after White’s 22nd move :— 
P—Kt 4.. 
BLACK (HERR DURAS). 
Calas U4), a YU); Uy 
—_ Yi wf} Yj, 
Wi, 7 Vo ppp lll wun” VU WHY), Wl 
fy 3 Uy / $ j é 
Vd Yi Yl Vie 
WY 4 YUL? ‘4 4 “a 4 hha y 
WYYyv Yj, Vij Uy 
__ Wt VITA ® Vi Ml Ul: 
tf, 3. Wi: Yj 
r 3 YH $ USY $ Yy 
; VM: Udo Ua LL 
Yyy Wt Uk 
Yyy, RY UirY 
— “Uti 2. Vs 
YO ee 
mY 23 
Q Wy 
7 A V/ jf 
‘@) Yj 
Yi, 7 . VAS 4 
| () 
| ~— 


WHITE (HERR FORGACS). 


22 P—Kt5 


AY 
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ete cece An ingenious endeavour 
to occupy White on the Queen’s 
side. It is instructive to take note 
how speedily he brings up forces 
for the assault. 
BPxP 
B—B sq 
R—-K Kt 3 
Q—B 2 
P—Kt 5 

A change of tactics ; the breach 
is to be made with the K R P now. 


23 RPXP 

24 Kt—K 2 

25 K R-—OQ Bsq 
26 P—Kt 3 


27 P—B4 
28 PXP 28 P—Q5 
29 O—Q 2 29 B—B5 
! 30 R—K sq 30 Q-Q4 
| 31 P—QR3 =3r P—Kt 6 
| 32 B—Kt2 32 Kt—B3 
33 P—KR4 33 K—B2 
34 P—K6ch 34 K—Kt2 
35 P—R5 35 R—Ksq 
Position after Black’s 35th move :— 
R—K sq. 
BLACK (HERR DURAS). 
Yfly YW, me YH 
YY YY 


y 
Wf 
(ff, 
Z 4, 
4 
4 4 
Z 
4, 
Y 
CMM t/ 4, Ww WISSS/ , 
4 Yyy jp Ys /f Ge, Y “fig Y, 
yj Z ij 
Hy Z ( oe YZ 
Wi LL, VL 
Yj ; Uy 
Uijjj Uj) 2 Y 
Y. 
Uf Y 
Yj 7] Y/1t010l tA Y/ 
YU 4 Uj 4, YL hh hs, 
Yip Uj Yj 
GY Y YYyy, YY 
GOT jf Yy Y 
A f “ff, Yj MW i ip 
With 2 Us, § , - , YM 
Whyte 
“a £07%40 & 
Y Nie G 
MZ eSs7 % 
4 - 4, 
hf ff) tf ff) COT yyy sts 
Yyy ZL MY, GY 
Yp iY, GG 
Yl? Fa Ut , Uy 


WHITE (HERR FORGACS). 
36 R (Kt 3)-K 3 36 K—B sq 
37 PxXP 
A most brilliantly 


conceived 
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conclusion of a well-directed attack 
now follows. 


37 PXR 
38 PxP 38 K—K 2 
...,..The capture of his Queen 
‘ would be followed by mate in two 
moves. 
39 RxP 39 R—K Bsq 
ee er Mate in two again, if 
39.-, QXQ 
40 QxQ 40 BxQ 
41 P—R 8= 


It is to be regretted that Forgacs 
did not continue with the more 
forcible P—Kt 6. The two Pawns 
would have cost two Rooks. The 
variation in the text wins, and 
it is pardonable in so difficult a 
game to grasp the clear win at 


once. 

41 RxQ 
42 B—BO6ch 42 K—Bsq 
43 BxXR 43 Kt—K2 
44 B—B 6 44 R—R sq 
45 B—Kt2 45 R—-R 3 
46 K—B2 46 BxP 
47 K—Kt 3 47 K—B2 
48 R--K sq 48 R—R4 
49 R-QBsq 49 Kt—B3 
50 B—-Q 3 50 K—Kt 3 
51;B—K 2 51 B—Q4 
52 K—R 4 52 Kit—K 2 
53 B—R5ch 53 K—R2 
54 K—Kt3 54 Kt—B3 
55 B—K8 55 R—Rsq 
564)R—K sq 56 B—K 5 
57_RXB 57 PXR 
583:B x Kt 58 ,R--Q Kt sq 
59 BxP ch 59 K—Ktsq 
60 P—B6 6o Resigns. 

aha It is needless to add that 


such a game, flaw and all, is worth 
a score of so-called championship 
games. 


GAME No. 3,371. 
Queen's Pawn Opening. 


NOTES BY VAN VLIET. 
From the Hereford Times. 


WHITE... BLACK. 
Herr SALVE. Mr. F. D. YATES. 
1P—Q4 ~ 1P-Q4 


2 P—K 3 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt—-KB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4B-Q3) 48-Q3 - 
ws All this is safe, but not the 
best. Before playing B—Q_ 3, 
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awn 


12 
I3 


18 


1g 
20 


(Group A) at the Hamburg Congress. 
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Black should first play P—Q B 4; 
to be followed by Q Kt—B 3. 


P—O Kt 3 5 OKt—Q2 
B—Kt 2 6 Castles 
QKt—Q2 7 R—Ksq 


bananas This move, as well asg.., 
Kt—B sq, are for purely defensive 
purposes, and both moves are, 
in our opinion, unnecessary. 
Decidedly stronger is 7.., P—B 4. 
Kt—K 5 8 P—B4 
Castles g Kt—B sq 
P—KB4 10 Q—K2 
P—O R 3 

Presumably to prevent 11 Px 
P; 12 PXP, B—R6. 

Ir P—OR 3 

P—B4 12 P—Q Kt 3 
P—K Kt4 

Rather premature. He had 
time to play first, R—B 3, followed 
by R—R 3, after which P— 
K Kt 4, and P—Kt 5, would be 
more effective. 


| 13 B—Kt2 

P— Kt 5 14 KKt—Q2 
P-KR4 15 P-KB4 

Better ts 15.., PxQ P3 10 
K Px P, P —B 3. 
Q—-K 2 10 PxXQP 
KPxP 17 Bxkt 

The exchange of pieces does 
not improve’ Black’s position 


and creates an ugly ‘‘hole’’ at 
his Q 3. Also, it leaves White 
with two Bishops. 

BPXxB 18 Kt—-Kt 3 

() -B 2 19 K R—Osy 

QO R—K sq 


A mistake which ought to have 
cost Salve all his advantage of 
position. 20 P—Q Kt 4, or 


B—B 2, was essential in order to 
prevent the manceuvre of Black 
which now follows. 


20 PxP! 
Kt xP 21 Kt—B4 
B—B 2 22 Kt—K 5 
Bx Kt 23 BxB 
Kt—Q 6 24 B—QO4 


sels emia If Yates had now sacri- 
ficed the exchange he could hardly 


. have lost the game. 


> B—Q2 


-O—Kt 3 25 Kt—Rsq 
B—B sq 20 Kt—B 2 
B—B 4 27 Ktx Kt 
Px Kt 28 O—Q 2 
OR—Bsq 29 QR—Bsq 
P—R 5 30 RXR 
RxR 31 R—OQ Bsq 
R-~—-B 7 32 RXR 
PxXR 33 B—Kt2 


And here 33.., Q—B 3 would 
probably have drawn the game. 


Q—-QB3 34 K—Bz2 
K—B 2 35 B—Bsg 
P--R 6! 36 PxXP 
POs 


The ending is cleverly forced by 

White, and is very instructive. 
37 RPXP 

BxP 38 P—KR4 
O—B6ch 39 K—Kt sq 
P—Q 6 

The winning move. Obviously 
if O x P, 41 Q—Q 8 ch wins. 


40 P—K 4 
QO—Kt6ch 41 Q—Kt 2 
QO—K 8ch 42 Q—Bsq 
POF 43 BxP 
QxB 44 O—B4ecn 
B---K 3 45 Q—B7ch 

46 Resigns. 


GAME, No. 3,372. 


Caro-Kann Opening. 


The two following games were contested in the Haupt-turnier 
The winner (Mr. Conde) was last 
year a member of the Liverpool Club; he 1s now residing in Antwerp. 


t 
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NOTES BY F. D. Yarss 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. A. G. CONDE. Herr Carts. 
I P—K 4 I P—QB3 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 
3 Kt—QB3 


~ 
HOMO CN SN 


bq 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


A safe way of meeting the Caro- 
Kann is 3 Px P, PxP. 


2-2 5CP 
KtxP 4 Kt—K B 3 
Kt—Kt 3 5 P—K4 


suc A A good move, difficult to 
meet, PxP, QxQ, KxQ, Kt— 
Kt 5, recovering the Pawn with 
the better game. 


B—K 3 6 PxP 
BxP 7 B—K 3 
Kt—B 3 8 QO Kt—Q 2 
B—Q 3 9 B-QB4 
Castles Io O—Kt 3 
B—B 3 Ir Kt—Q4 


ere This is enterprising, but 
it only amounts to giving up a 
Pawn for an open file. . 


Bx Kt P I2 R—K Ktsq 
B—KR6__13 CastlesOR 
R—Ktsq 14 QKt—B3 
P—Kt 4 


The kind of move that is only 
made after considerable analysis. 
It is an invitation to Black to 
continue his attack by sacrifice 
of material or to retreat. White 
must have had in mind his subtle 
18th move, B—K 3, when he 
allowed the hole at his Q B 3.__ If 
Black had played B—Q 3, he 
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could have won back the Pawn at 
some risk, B—Q 3, B—Q 2, 
BxkKt,PxB,RxP. 

An interesting variation, B— 
Q 3; P—Q B 4, Kt—B 6, P—B 55 
Q—B 2, PxB, QxP, recovering 


the piece. 

15 BKXBP ch 
16 RXB 16 Kt—B6 
17 QO—K sq 17 KtxR 
18 B—K 3 18 O—B2 
I9 OxKt Ig Kt—Kt5 
20 R—K 2 20 KtxP 
21 KtxKt 21 RxKt 
22 QO—K Bsq 22 R—Kt2 
23 Q—B4 23 QxQ 
24 BxQ 24 QOR—Ktsq 
25 P—R3 25 P—KR4 
26 B—K 5 26 R—Kt 4 
27 Kt—B 3 27 R—Kt5 
28 Kt—Q4 28 K—Q 2 
29 B—R7 


This move is well timed. The 
Rook has no good square. It is 
placed at. Q B sq, where it has 
support from the K and B. This 
does not turn out well, but White 
would have won in any case. 


29 R—OBsq 
Kt—B 5 30 R—Kt4 
R—Q2ch 31 B—Q4 
B—B 6 32 R—Kt5 
Kt—K 3 33 K—K 3 
B—B5ch 34 KxB 
BxQOR 35 R—Kt4 
KtxBch 36 PxKt 
BxP 37 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,373. 


Ruy Lopez. 
Notes BY F. D. YATEs. 

WHITE. «BLACK, 8 PxXP 
Herr GREGORY. Mr. A. G. CONDE. The move P—Q R q has not 
fa __k been played as often since 
IP K 4 I P—K4 Schlechter tried the effective Kt x 
2 Kt—-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 Q P against Lasker. It has been 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—OR3 condemned by some of the strong- 
B—R Kt—B est players as being of no utility. 
4 Ca 4 KtxP 3 The defence on the Queen’s side 
-d 5 is sufficient, and the disposition of 
6 Bee 6 : 5 Kt 4 the King’s side forces remain the 

7 B—Kt3 7 P—-Q4 same. 


K 3 
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8 B—K 3 
g P—B3 9 B—-QB4 
Io O Kt—Q2 to Castles 
11 B—B2 Ir P—K B4g 


., KtxKt, Ox Kt. 
Tf 12 PxP en pas KtxP; 13 
Kt—Kt 5, B—K Kt 5; 14 
OQ Kt—B 3, P—K.R 3; 15 P— 
K R 3, B—B sq (to guard the Q P 
with the Q); 16 Q—Q 3, PxKt; 
17 BxP, and the attack is com- 
pensation for the piece. 


12 Kt—Kt3 x12 B—Kt3 
13 KKt—Q4 13 BxKt 
14 KtxkKt 14 Ktx Kt 
15 PxKt 15 P—B5 
16 P—B 3 16 Kt—kKt6 


.. The position is now exactly 
similar to one arising in a game 
between Duras and Maroczy, 
played at Ostend, 1907. Duras 
took the Kt and won, but only 
after Maroczy, in playing for first 
prize, had refused the draw. 
17 PxKt, PxXP; 18 R—K sq, 
O—R>5; 19 B—K 3, B—Kt 5; 20 
K—B sq, QO—R 8 ch; 21 K—K 2 
(if B—Kt sq, BxB P), QxP ch; 
22 K—Q 3,BxP. Black obtained 
three passed Pawns and some 
attack on the exposed K for the 


piece. Some of the masters at the 
Hamburg Tournament were of 
opinion that the sacrifice should 
not be accepted, but if 
declined the attack arising after 
Q—R 5, followed by P—K Kt 4, is 
very strong. 


it is 


17 R—Ksq 
18 B—K 3 


Q—Q 2 seems better, prevent- 
ing P—K Kt 4, Px Kt, Px Kt, 
QxP ch. The move adopted 
allows the Black R to enter at 
K B 5, and Black, playing in the 
strongest style, speedily forces 


17 Q—R 5 


mate. 
18 PxXB 
19 PXKt I9 QXP 
20 RxXP 20 R—B5 
21 O—O2 2I R—R5 


22 R—Qsq 22 R—R7 

23 B—Kt 3 23 R—KBsq 
24Q—OQB2 24 R—B5 

25 P—R4 25 R(B5)—R5 
26 K—Bsq 26 R—R 8 ch 
27 K—K 2 27 OxKtPch 
28 K—Q 3 28 B—B4ch 

29 R—K 4 29 BxRch 

30 PXB 30 R—R 6 mate. 


GAME No. 3,374. 
Ruy Lopez. 
The two following games were played September roth, in the 
match between the Glasgow and North Manchester Chess Clubs :— 
We take the records and notes from the Glasgow Weekly Herald. 


The notes are by Mr. W. Gibson. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. W. Scott. Mr. C. LOBEL. 
1 P—K 4 I P—K 4 

2 Kt—-KB3 42 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kt5 3 P-QOR3 
4 B—R 4 4 Kt—K B3 
5-03 5 =O3 

6 P—Q B3 6 B—Q2 

7 Castles 7 P—K Kt 3 
8 P—K R 3 8 B—Kt 2 

g B—K 3 g Castles 
Io OQKt—Q2 10 Q—Bsq 
Ir Kt—R 2 


Apparently with the idea of 
continuing P—K B 4. Kt—kK sq 
would have been better. 


Ir P—Q 4! 
i2°P xP 


White should not have allowed 
himself to be deterred from his 


purpose. 
12 KtxP 
13 QO—B 3 13 KtxB. 
14 PxKt 7 
QxKt was better. White 
cannot utilise the open file. 
14 P—B4 
15 P—Q4 
Bad. Black by his reply 


threatens to win a Pawn by Kt x P. 
He might do so at once, but it 
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would give White too many 
chances. 


I5 K—Rsq 
16 P—Q5>? 16 P—K 5 
17 O—K 2 17 Kt—K4 
18 B—B2 18 Q—K sq 
19 P—QR4? Ig R—Osq 
20 P—B4 20 P—B 3 
2I OQ R—Q sq 
This loses a Pawn and the game. 
White has much the worst of the 
position, but we can see no 


serious objection to 21 PxP, 
followed by P—Q Kt 3. 


21 PxP 
22 PxP 22 BxP 


BxB 23 QxB 
Kt—Kt sq 24 Kt—Q 6 


Kt—B 3 25 BxKt 
PXB 26 RxP 
Kt—Kt4 27 Q—B3 
P—B 4 28 OxP 
Rx Kt 


Desperation! If in reply Q or 
P XR, 30 Q—Kt 2 (check) wins. 
29 RXR 
Kt—0O 5 30 O—BO6 
Resigns. 
Mr. Lobel takes full advantage 
of his opportunities, but it is the 


worst game of Mr. Scott’s we have 
ever seen. 


GAME No. 3,375. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 21 O R—Q Sq 2I R—Kt sq 
Mr. T. A. FARRON. Mr. J. BIRCH. 22 RxP 22 RxXxR> 
I P—K4 1 P—K4 23 RxR 23 B—K 3 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 24 P—QR3 24 K—Bsq 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OQR3 25 K—B2 25 K—K2 
4 B-R4 4 Kt—B 3 26 R—O 2 26 R—Q sq 
5 Castles Se ee © ee Black would have won 
6 BxKt 6 PxXB easier by keeping the Rooks on. 
7 P—Q 4 7 PxP ' until he got his King better into 
8 KtxP 8 B—O 2 play. 
9 Kt-QB3 9g B—K2 27 RXR 27 KXR 
10 O—O 3 10 Castles 28 K—K 3 28 K—B 2 
II B—Kt 5 Ir R—K sq 29 K—QO4 29 K—Q 3 
I2 P—B3 30 P—K B4 30 P—Kt 3 
Wedonotlikethismove. | We would have preferred 
I2 P—R3 P—K B 3. 
13 B—R4 13 O—Kt sq 31 P—B4 31 P—KR4 
peewee An ingenious idea. a poe ey 32 “ e 3 
FAD == 33 —D 3 
14 BxKt: 14 BXB 34 P—Kt 3 a4 Ke 


15 QR—Ktsq 15 Q—Kt 3 
eth fae Which comes off. 
16 KR—Qsq 16 P—B4 
17 Kt—Q5 : 
There is no way of saving the 
piece. 


17 BxKtch 
18 OxB 18 PxQ 
19 KtxQ I9 PXKt 


20 RXP 20 R—K 3 


K—Q 3 35 P—QKt4 
P—B5ch 36 K—B3 

Boahaera The ending from this 
Pawn onwards is very interesting. 
The winning method is not easy to 
find, but Black finds it. 
K—K 3 37 P—-B4 
PxXP 38 BxP 
K—Q 4 39 K—Q2 
K—K 5 40 K—K 2 
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41 K—Q5 41 K—Q2 has been trying to get. Either 


_ the Pawn must be pushed on or 
42 K—K 5 42 B—B7 the White King is driven back by 


43 — 6 = 43 BQ 6 B—B 3. 
ed ae a 8 P—B6 8 B—Bs 
—B6 K—K . 4 q 
ie K_K 5 GO KK 2 Ei seek 
K—O B—O 2 50 K—Kt 6 50 K—Q 3 
47 3 47 51 P—B7Z 51 K—Q2 
sue aris This is the position Black And wins. 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION CONGRESS. 


THE BRILLIANCY PRIZES. 


Seventeen games were submitted to the judge, Mr. Leopold Hoffer, 
to compete for the prizes offered by Mr. F. G. Naumaun, {5; the 
Bishop of Trinidad, {2 2s.; and Mr. FE. N. Frankenstein, {£2 2s. 

Mr. Hoffer, in his award, says that he found no single game entitled 
to the first prize of £5, and that the efforts submitted by the ladies for 
the prize given by Mr. Frankenstein were only average games such as 
constantly occur in ladies’ contests, and in these circumstances he has 
not awarded the prize. 

The award is as follows :-— 

£2 Ios. to Mr. Blackburne, for his game against Mr. F. S. Smith, 
and {2 10s. to Mr. Gibson, for his game against Mr. Blake. The remaining 
two guineas to be divided between Mr. F. S. Smith for his game against 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Gunston, for his game against Mr. Shories; and 
Mr. Parry, for his game against Mr. Funk. 

Mr. Hoffer further states that the award to Mr. Gibson must be 
qualified by mentioning that although the sacrificing combination was 
not quite sound, the defence was so difficult that Mr. Blake could only 
find the right reply after analysis. In the actual game the combination 
was good enough, as shown by the result, and extremely pretty. 


GAME No. 3,376. 


Irregular Opening (Indian Game). 


NOTES BY J,. HOFFER, .... Black could safely have here 
EROM The Field played P—K 4. White prevents 
° “— it with his next move, occupying 
WHITE. BLACK. the centre himself. 
Mr. BLACKBURNE. Mr. F. 5S. SMITH. P—O P—O Kt3 
I P—K 3 I p— Qt 4 9 tw 
2 P--KB4 5 ee 10 B—Q3 io PxP 
3 Kt--K B3 3 P—OB4 re There was no necessity for 
4 P--O Kt 3 4 B—-K 2 this capture, either. 
5 B--Kt2 5 B—B3 11 KPxP 11 B—Kt2 
6 P—B 3 6 Kt—B 3 12 Castles 12 P—Kt 3 
7 Kt—R3 7K Kt—K 2 13 O—K 2 13 Castles 
8 Kt--B 2 8 P—QR3 14 QR—Ksq 14 Kt—Bsq 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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Kt—K 5 I5 Kt—Q3 
B—R 3 16 R—-K sq 
Bx Kt 17 OxB 
R—B 3 18 B—Kt 2 
R—R 3 Ig Kt—Ktsq 
QO—Kt 4 20 Kt—Q2 
Kt—K 3 2I P—-B4 
Q—R 4 22 Kt—B sq 
P—K Kt4 23 QR—Bsq 
Px? 24 K PxP 
R—OBsq 25 R—B2 
R—B 2 26 B—K B 3 


eee Black’s King’s position 
being sufficienlly protected with 
the B at K Kt 2, the Kt at B sq and 
R at B 2, he might have nade a 
counter-demonstration on the open 
Q B file by doubling Rooks, or 
dislodge the adverse Queen with 
Q—K B 3 first. 


27 O—Kt 3 27 R—Kt2 
28 R—K Kt2 28 R—Bsq 
29 QO—K sq 29 Kt—K 3 
30 R—B3 30 Kt—B2 


ee The turning point of the 
game is reached now. Black has 
the weak spots—the K B P and 
the Q P—and these he should 
strengthen before making a counter 
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attack. His dislodging White’s 
Rook from R 3 was not necessary, 
as White would have had to 
remove it himself, in order to 
advance his K R P, without which 
he could make no break in Black’s 
detence of the King’s position. 


P—KR4 31 Kt—K3 
P—R 5 32 Kt—B sg 
...That the Knight’s moves 


were useless is apparent now, as he 
has to return whence he started. 


P—RO6 


A capital and decisive move, 
and from here Blackburne ter- 
minates the game brilliantly. 


GAME No. 3,377. 
Queen's Pawn Game. 


NOTES BY I. GUNSBERG. 


From THE Notts Guardian. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
Mr. W. GIBSON. Mr. J. H. BLAKE. 
I P—O4 1 P—Q4 
2 P—-QB4 2D 3: 

3 QKt—-B3 3 P—QB4 
4 P—K3 4 K Kt—B3 
5 Kt—-B 3 5 Kt—B 3 

6 P—QR3 6 Kt—K5 


7 


et avs, It is characteristic of Mr. 


" Blake’s play, and also greatly to his 


credit, that he does not rest content 
to remain on the defensive. In 
this position, however, the forward 
movement of the Knight, followed 
as it was by P—K B 4 later on, 
exposed Black's position too much, 
whilst White remained with two 
Bishops on the board. : 


BPxQP 7PxP 


8 
9 


33 R--K2 
KtxBP 34 O—B 2 
KtxRch 35 QOxKt 
R—K 3 36 O—O B2 
Bx Kt P 37 PxXB 
KtxP 38 K—B2 
Kt—K5ch 39 K—K3 
Kt-Kt4dch 40 K—B2 
KtxB 41 Kt—Kt3 
Rx Kt 42 KxXR 
Q-—Kt3ch 43 KxP 
O—Kt 5, mate. 
B—Q 3 8 P—B4 
Castles g B—B2 
Kt—K 2 Io Castles 
PxP 11 BxP 
P—-QKt4 12 B—Ke2 
B—Kt 2 13 B--B3 
Kt(B3)-Q 4 14 Q—K 2 
R—B sq I5 Kt—K 4 


oe sad Black is beginning to feel 
the effect of his exposed position. 
If he had played B—Q 2, then 
White, by 16 Kt—B 4, threatens 
Black's isolated Q P, to which 
threat Q—B 2 would be no 
defence, as White could reply with 
17 KtxQ P, and 18 B—B 4. 
Perhaps KtxKt was the safest 
move, for if then 16 Kt x Kt, 
B xB, P—Q Kt 3, with a view to 
playing either B—Kt 2 and R—-B 
B sq or B--K 3 and R—B sq. 
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16 Kt—B 4 16 Q—K B 2 
17 B--K 2 17 P—K Kt4 
18 Kt—R5 18 B—R sq 
19g P—B4 


White exploits the position in a 
vigorous manner, but he was some- 
what fortunate in getting Black to 
reply with PxP. A speculative 
line of play for Black to adopt 
would have been the reply of P— 
Kt 5. 

Ig PXP 
20 Kt(R5)xP 20 Kt—B5 


isin de It was a case of diamond 
cut diamond here, and the com- 
plications ensuing are overpower- 
ing. The line of play, good or bad, 
which we should have adopted is 
R—Q sq, which, whilst it protects 
the Pawn, also makes room for the 
crowded King. 


21 KtxOP 

Showing fine courage, and an 
intuition combined with just a 
modicuin of speculative enterprise. 

21 KtxB 

22 Q--Kt 3 22 BxKt 
Saeed Supposing B K 4, then, 
whether White replies with 23 


Kt-—K 7 ch or 23 QxKt, Black 
would certainly be much better 
off than he was in the actual game. 


23 R--B7 
White is carried forward on the 


high crest of the attacking wave. 
To stop would be fatal. 


23 Kt—Q7 

ees lif BxP ch, K—R sq 
(best), Q—K 3, threatening mate 
by Kt— Kt 6 ch, Q—-R 3 ch, &e. 
If to prevent this White plays 
QxB, Black replies with Qx Kt. 
But similar fortunes of war, or 
shall we call it the luck of the board 
always favours the bold. 


24 Q—R?2 24 B—K 3 
25 RxQ 25 RxR 
26 PxXB 26 Sos 
27 KxKt 27 R—-Osq 
28 B—R5 
A winning move. 

. 28 Kt—R 5 
29 BxXRch 29 KXB 
30 O—Q B2 30 Bx Kt 
31 OxKt 31 P—OR3 
32 O—B2 32 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,378. 


The notes to the three following games are by Mr. L. Hoffer, and 


are taken from The Field. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. F. BRowN. Mr. F. S. SMITH. 

1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 

2 B—B4 2 P—K 3 

3 P—K 3 3 Kt—K B3 

4 Kt—KB3 4 P—B4 

5 P—B3 5 Kt—B 3 

6 OKt—Q2 6 P—OR3 

7 B—Q3 7 B—K2 


.7.., P—B 5 could be played 
after White's B—Q 3. If 8 B— 
K 2, then 8.., P—Q Kt 4, 
followed by B—Kt 2, and White 
could no more break up the 
Queen’s side Pawns. 


8 PxXP 8 BxP 
9 Kt—Kt 3 9 B—Q3 


Io B—K Kt 5 
Better would have been B— 
Kt 3. 
10 B—Q2 
1r Castles Ir O—B2 
12 B—K 2 


The intention is not quite clear. 
Better would have been 12 O—B 2, 
to prevent Black’s Kt—K 5, and 
if 12.., Kt—K 4, then 13 Ktx Kt, 


BxKt; 14 Kt—B 3. 
12 Kt—K5 
13 B—R4 13 Kt—K4 
14 B—Kt 3 14 KtxQOB 
15 RPxKt 15 Kt—kKt5 
-16 P—-B4 16 PxXP 


17 


18 
IQ 
20 
21 
22 


28 
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17 Castles KR 

ee If QxB, then 18 QxB; 
but he could have played 17.., 
BxXP, which seems to gain a 
clear Pawn. 


R—B sq 18 B—B3 

K Kt—Q4 19 Kt—K4 
B—K 2 20 K R—Q sq 
P—B 4 21 Kt—Kt 3 
B—B 3 


He could have played 22 Kt xB. 
There is no danger in 22.., 
B x P, because of 23 Kt—R, Bx P 
ch; 24 K—R 2, BxR; 25 Ktx 
B P, with a piece ahead. 


22 BXB 
QOxB 23 QO—Kt 3 
R—QB2 24 QR—Bsq 
K R—Bsq 25 RXR 
RXR 26 Kt—K 2 
K—Ra2 
Better would have been K— 
B 2. 
27 P—K4 
Kt— K 2 28 B—B4 


29 


30 
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....A powerful move, un- 
masking Queen and Rook, both 
threatening moves. 


Q—R 5 


29 R—Q3 
RxXB 


There is nothing else for it now, 
and the game is lost. 


30 R—R 3 
Rx P 31 RxQch 
RXR 32 P—B4 
Kt(K 2)-Q 433 P—Kt 3 
R—R 4 34 Kt—Q4 
P—Kt 4 35 PxP 
RxKtP 36 KtxK P 
R—Kt 5 37 O—B2 
P—Kt 3 38 QO—B 5 
R—QB5 39 QO-KB8 
R—B8ch 40 K—B2 
R—B7ch 41 K—B3 
Resigns. 


A well-played game on the part 
of Mr. Smith. 


~ 


GAME No. 3,379. 


Played in the Major Open Tournament. 


WHITE. RLACK. 
Mr. J. E. PARRY. Mr. E. Funk. 
I P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—QR3 
4 P—R4 4 P—Q 3 
ae eee Kt—B 3, followed by 
B—K 2, gives a good enough 


Hor 


Co 


defence, although the text move 
has been revived and had a short 
run of late. 


P—Q4 5 B—Q2 
Bx Kt 6 BxB 
Kt—B 3 7 P—B 3 


dole hei akaps Although White has no 
K B, the move is not so good as 
Kt—B 3. 
P—Q5 
Kt—K R 4 


8 B—Q 2 
9 Kt—K2 


Io 


If 
I2 
13 
14 
15 


...P—K Kt 3 would have been 
better in the circumstances, a 
consequence of Black’s seventh 
move. | 


10 P—K Kt 3 


sNecadate Had he played P—K Kt 3 
before the sortie of the Knight, he 
could now have replied P—K B 4, 
attacking the Knight. 


P—B5 Ir B—Kt 2 
Castles 12 Castles 
B—K 3 13 P—K Kt4 
Kt—B 3 14 P—R 3 
P—K Kt4 15 K—R2 


Sc Bisieana’ The position is very bad 
now, and even P—B 3—1trying to 
occupy White on the Queen’s 
side—would have been of little 
avail. 
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16 Kt—K 2 16 R—R sq 
17 Kt—Kt3 17 B—Ksq 
18 QO—OQ 2 18 Kt—Ktsq 


1g 
20 
21 


22 


Mr. 


CON HUB GQ N Hw 


9 


eae nates He might have tried to 
escape with the King now instead 
of cutting off its retreat. 


P—KR4 19 Kt—K2 
PX? 20 RPxP 
BxP 


The right continuation, all the 
forces being massed ready for the 
assault. 


21 K—Kt sq 


.., PXB, then 22 
KtxB ch, followed by Kt—K 6 
and Q—Kt 5 


B—K 3 


White is strong enough to play 
without precipitation, although 
the position would have stood a 
little more venture. Mr. 


Parry | 


o 
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played a thoroughly sound’ and 
brilliant game. 


22 B—B2 
K—Kt 2 23 QO—O 2 
R—R sq 24 P—B3 
P—B 4 25 PxP 
RXR ch 26 BxXR 
BPXxP 27 R—O B sq 
R—R sq 28 QO—B 2 
P—Kt 5 29 PxP 
BxP 30 P—Kt 4 
Rx Bch 31 KxR 
B—B6ch 32 K—R2 
Q—Kt5 33 Q—-B7ch 
K—R 3 34 Kt—Kt 3 
PxKtch 35 BxP 
Q—R4ch 36 K—Ktsq 
O—R8ch 37 K—B2 
O—Kt 7 ch 


38 Kt—Kt 5 mate, would have 
been a move shorter, that is all. 


38 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,380. 


Played in the Major Open Tournament. 


Four Knights Game. 
WHITE. BLACK. Spiel inst Vat Th 
pielmann agains ates. e 
G. SHORIES. Mr. W. H. GUNSTON. text move seems preferable, as 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 White has to lose a move to bring 
Kt—KB3 4x2 Kt—QB3 his Bishop into play; it is no use 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 driving it to a better place. 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 io KtxKt 10 RPXx Kt 
Castles 5 Castles Ir P—B4 Ir B—B4ch 
P—Q 3 OP]$0O3 | saree This also seems preferable 
B—Kt 5 7 Kt—K 2 to the defence adopted by the 
Bx Kt 8 PxB players mentioned above, who 
x both omitted the check. But as 
Kt—R 4 g Kt—Kt 3 K—Kt 2, followed by R—R sq, is 
: the intended counter- attack, it is 
defatted The Four Knights Game, 
in spite of the experience derived Peering to drive the 
from important matches and K—R 8 q: 
tournaments, in which it has 14 —#5q 12 K—Kt2 
played so important a role, is not 13 Q—B3 


exhausted yet, and unexpected 
features are constantly developed. 
The present game throws fresh 
light upon Black’s possibilities. 
At the recent Hamburg Tourna- 
ment Spielmann played here 
against Dr. Tarrasch 9.., P—B 3; 
10 B—B 4, Kt—Kt 3; 11K xKt, 
R PxKt; 12 P—B 4, &c., and 
a similar variation was adopted by 


As played by Shories, he had 
the inferior game in the opening, 
even if he had not made the 
blunder of allowing the sacrifice 
of the Rook subsequently. Conse- 
quently the best move now would 


_be 13 P—B 5, shutting out both 


Black’s Queen and Bishop tem- 
porarily. This applies only to the 
actual position. 
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13 PxP 28 KxR 28 Q—O 2 
pees Right again. The Bishop 79 P—Kt 4 - 29 PxP 
gets now fullscopeatQsandK4. 30 BxXP 30 O—R 5 
14 OxP 14 B—Q5 31 P—B4 31 QxPch 
15 B—B4 ' 32 K—K 3 32 QO—B 8ch 
There is no time for this move, 33 K—K 2 33 Q—Kt 7 ch 
in view of the threat R—R sq and 34 K—K3 34 QxXP 
B—K 4. The Knight should 35 BxKtP 35 O—Kt8 
have been brought into play, in 36 B—B 3 36 P—R4 
spite of B x P. P—B P—_R 
15 R—Rsq 37 ¥—P5 37 $—K5 
16 P—K Kt3 38 B—Q5 38 P—R6 
Even if he had not made this oe so Bee 
blunder, he had much the inferior 4° K—Q 4 40 Q—K Kt 8 
game. 41 K—K 3 41 OxP 
16 RxPch 42 P—QO4 42 Q—Kt6ch 
17 KxR 17 P—K Kt4 43 R—B 3 43 Q—K 8 ch 
ees This is the deciding move 44 K—Q 3 44 Q—Kt 8 ch 
and the sequel of the sacrifice of 45 K—Q 2 45 P—R7 
the Rook. It wins the Queen and 46 BxP 46 Ox Bch 
the game, for if 18 Q moves, then 47 K—Q 3 7 P—B4 
7 Z a sq ch, followed by Q— 48 R—K 3 48 QO—Kt6ch 
18 Q—-B5 18 BxQ 49 K-Q2 49 Q-B5 
19 RXB 19 BxKt ....Although theoretically a 
20 PxB 20 K won: game after the eighteenth 
C Q—K 2 move, it required very accurate 
21 K—Kt2 21 R—Rsq handling to actually win it, and 
22 R—Ksq 22 P—B 3 Mr. Guasten did so in the shortest 
— roar | ossible way. Shories, however, 
23 2 ae Bseq 25 8 = 3 id not always make the best 
24 , 3 24 Q—Ksq moves, as, for instance, losing a 
25 K—B 3 25 P—Q4 move with 22 R—K sq and then 
26 PxXP 26 R—R7 R—K B sq. 
27 R—B2 50 Resigns. 


27 RxXRch 


GAME No. 3,381. 


re ee 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


NoTEs BY A. J. MACKENZIE. 
From Birmingham Daily Post. 


Superior to Px P, as played b 
Gibson against Atkins. 


WHITE. BLACK. 8 PxP 
Mr. PaALEY-HUGHES. Mr.H.E. Atkins, 9 KKtxP 

I P—Q4 I P—Q4 ree comfortable position for 

;Kt-KB3 3P—OB 9 Q-Kt3 

; Kt_B 3 ° ; vhs) By 10 Q—Kt 3 10 O—R4 

5 BPxP 5 KPXxP 1IQ—Kt5 11 Q-Qsq 

6 B—Kt 5 6 B—K2 9 sere In the endeavour to avoid 
exchanges here (and later, of 

7: BxB 7 K KtxB Rooks = QO B file) Black drifts into 


8 P—K 3 


a dificult position. 
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I2 


13 
14 
I5 
16 
17 


18 
1g 
20 
21 
22 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 
28 
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B—K 2 

Not Q 3, in order to keep up 
pressure on the isolated Q P 

12 Castles 

R—Qsq_s- 13 P—-QR3B 
Q-B 3 14 B—K3 
Castles 15 Q—B2 
B—B 3 16 P—Q Kt 3 
QO—R 3 17 Kt—kK4 

....About this point Mr. Atkins 
was quite satisfied with his game. 
but it required more time than he 
had to elaborate it. 
QKt—K2 18 KtxBch 
Kt x Kt 19 B—Kt5 
OKt—Q4 20 KR—Qsq 
R—B sq 21 QO—Kt2 
Kt—K 5 22 B—K 3 
O—Q 3 23 R—Q3 

cheeks Expecting P—B 4 and to 
be able to reply P—B 3. 
P—B 4 24 P—B 3 
K Kt—B 3 

Mr. Hughes points out that he 
could have safely left the Kt en 
prise for the moment, had he 
wished. 
; 25 B—B2 
R—B 3 26 R—Q2 
K R—Bsq 27 R—Ksq 
Kt—B 5 

Not liking the prospect of 


eventual ..Kt—K 5. 


29 
30 


31 


37 


38 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 


28 KtxKt 
Ox Kt 29 K R—K2 
K—B 2 30 B—Kt 3 
....1n view of White's pressure 
on QO B 8, B—K 3 was possibly 
better. 
O—R 3 31 R—Q2 
... About this stage Black had 
nine or ten moves to get in in as 
many minutes. 
32 B—B2 
33 P—Kt 3 
34 KR—K2 
35 P—R3>? 


Pressing on Q B 7. 
36 K—Bsq 
P—Kt 5 37 RPXxP 
peecaders Perhaps B P x P, followed 
by P—K R 4, would have been 
better. 
RPxP 
R—K R sq 
White should have won outright 
here with Q—R 3, Black having 
no satisfactory defence. If .., 
B—Kt sq; (40)Q—R 6 ch, K—B 2; 
(4) Kt xP, &c. 
39 R—B2! 
R(Rsq)-QBsq4o RXR 
RXR 41 K—Kt2 
O—Kt sq 42 R—K Rsq 
Draw agreed to. 


38 P—B 4 


GAME No. 3,382. 


: Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. J. LEWIS. Mr. H. E. ATKINS. Mr. J. LEWIS. 
1 P—K4 1 P—k 4 15 P—K B3 15 R—K 4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—QB3 16 B--K B4 16 R—K 3 

3 B—Kt 5 3 K Kt—K 2 17 B—K 3 17 Kt—K 4 
4 P—Q4 4 PxP 18 KtxB 18 OxKt 

5 KtxP 5 P—K Kt 3 19 P—KB4 19 Kt—B 3 
6 Kt—Q B3 6 B—Kt 2 20 BxKt 20 RxXB 

7 B—K 3 7 Castles 21 QOxR 21 PxB 

8 O—Q 2 8 P—B 4 22 O—K 8 ch 22 K—Kt 2 
9 KtxKt 9 KtxkKt 23 O—K 7 ch 23 Q—B2 
10 Castles (K R) 10 P—Q 3 24 R—K 3 24 B—Q2 
1r B—Kt5 11 B—B 3 25 QR—K sq 25 R—K sq 
12 B—KR6 12 R—K sq 26 QOxQch 26 KxQ 

13 K R—K sq 13 K—R sq 27 RXR 27 BXR 

14 Kt—Q5 14 RxP 28 R—K 3 28 Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,383. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT 


12 KtxKt 
13 P—K4 
14 PxP 
15 P—Q Kt4 
16 KtxB 
17 Q—Kt 4 
18 P—B4 
19 PxP 
20 .QO—R 3 
21 RxKt 
22 BxP 


GAME No. 3,384. 


fruy Lopez. 


WHITE. 
Mr. J. LEwWIs. 

21 B—K 3 
22 R—Q2 
23 QR—Qsq 
24 BxXR 
25 OxR 
26 KxB 
27 K—Kt sq 
28 R—O 8 ch 
29 R—R sq 
30 R (Q8)—Q sq 
31 Kt—-Q 3 
32 Kt—K sq 
33 Kt—B 3 
34 K—R sq 
35 R—K Kt sq 
36 Kt—K sq 
37 R—Kt sq 
38 R—R sq 
39 R—Kt sq 
40 R—R sq 
41 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3.385. 


Oueen's 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. J. H. BLAKE. 

P—Q4 1 P—Q4 
P—Q Bg 2 P—K 32 
Kt—Q B 3 3 P—QB4 
Kt—B 3 4 Kt—Q B 3 
P—K 3 5 Kt—B 3 
B—Q 3 6 B—K 2 
Castles 7 Castles 
P—Q R 3 8 P—Q Kt 3 
P—Q Kt 3 9 B—Kt 2 
B—Kt 2 10 R—B sq 
BPxXxP Ir K KtxP 

WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. J. LEWIS. Mr. F. D. YATES. 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 
Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 
B—Kt 5 3 P—OR 
B—R 4 4 Kt—K B 3 
Kt—Q B 3 5 P—QKt4 
B—Kt 3 6 P—Q 3 
Kt—Kt 5 7 P—Q4 
Px P 8 Kt—Q 5 
P—Q 6 9 KtxB 
PxP 10 OxP 
RPxKt 11 B—Kt2 
Castles 12 P—K R 3 
Kt-—K B 3 13 B—Q 3 
P—Q 3 14 Castles (K R) 
R—K sq 15 O—Q 2 
O—-K 2 16 Q R—K sq 
Kt—K 4 17 KtxKt 
PxKt 18 P—KB4q 
R—O sq 19 PxP 
Kt—K sq 20 R—K 3 

WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. BLACKBURNE. 

P—Q 4 1 K Kt—B 3 
K Kt—B 3 2 P—B4 
P—K 3 3 P—K 3 
P—B4 4 P—Q4 
Kt—-B 3 5s QPxP 
BxP 6 P—OR 2 
Castles 7 P—Q Kt4 
B—Kt 3 8 B—Kt 2 
Q—K 2 9 P—B5 
B—B 2 10 Kt—B 3 


Pawn Game. 


WHITE. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 


Ir R—Q sq 
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BLACK. 
Mr. J. H. BLAKE. 
12 OxKt 
13 Q—Q:2 
14 BxP 
15 B—Q5 
16 KtxKt 
17 K R—Q sq 
18 P—B4 
19 PxXP 
20 Kt—B6ch 
21 BXR 
22 Resigns. 


BLACK. 

Mr. F. D. YATES. 
21 R(K 3)—B 3 
22 B—Q B4 
23 RxXBP 
24 RxXB 
25 BxQch 
26 Q—B2ch 


BLACK. 
Mr. BLACKBURNE. 


Ir O—B2 
12 Kt—K2 
13 Kt—kKt 3 
14 R—Q sq 
15 B—Kt 5 
16 Castles 
17 B—R4 
18 R—Kt 3 
19 Kt—K sq 
20 KtxKt 
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21 BPxKt 21 P—Kt3 
22 R—Q2 22 B—Bsq 
23 R—K B sq 23 P—B3 
24 KtPxP 24 KtxP 


GAME, No. 3,386. 


® 
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Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
Score and Notes from The Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
Mr. F.S. SMITH. Mr. E. E. COLMAN. 
1 P—Q4 I P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt—QB3 £3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—K 2 
5 P—K 3 5 Castles 
6 Kt—B 3 6 P—O Kt3 
7 BXKt 7 BXB 
8 PxXP 8 PxP 
9g R—B sq g B—Kt 2 
10 B—Q 3 10 P—B 4 
1x Castles Ir P—-B5 
doing This advance is seldom to 
be commended ; certainly not in 
the present case. | 
I2 B—Kt sq 12 R—Ksq 
13 Kt—Q2 13 P—OQOR 3 
14 R—K sq 14 Kt—Q2 
ere This enables White to win 
a Pawn 
15 O—B 3 15 Kt—B sq 
sarees As a Pawn had to be given 
up, it were better to have parted 
with the weak Q P, supporting 
B P by P—Q Kt 4; even though 
it gives White a passed Pawn, yet 
Black retains the surplus of the 
Queen’s side infantry. 
16 KtxBP 16 Kt—K 3 
17 Kt—Q 2 17 P—K Kt 3 
18 Q—Q sq 
White appears disposed to rely 
on his extra Pawn, and to main- 
tain an attitude of defence. 
18 Q—O 3 
19 Kt—B 3 1g B—Kt 2 
20 Kt—K 2 20 O R—OQ sq 
21 R—B 3 21 R—K B sq 
22 Kt—B sq 22 P—B4 
23 Kt—Q 3 23 K B—B 3 
24 Kt(Q3)—K 5 24 K—Kt2 


25 RxKt 25 RxR 

26 PXR 26 Q—R2 

27 P—B7ch 27 QxP 

28 P—K 5 28 Resigns. 

25 QO—B2 25 Q R—K sq 
26 R—OBsq 26 B—Qsq 
27 P—OQR3.—S— 27 R—B3 

28 P—K Kt3 28 P—R3 

29 Kt—R 4 29 Kt—B sq 
30 P—B4 30 R(Ksq)—K 3 
31 P—QKt4 31 P—KR4q 
32 K—B2 32 O—K 2 

33 Q—-K2 33 P—Q Kt4 
34 P—R 3 34 B—Kt 3 
35 P—Kt4 


36 
37 


45 
46 


This advance, with the King 
thus placed, is ruinous. White 
must have perhaps overlooked 
Black’s 36th move. 


35 BPxP 
PxP 36 RxPch 
K—Kt 3 

PxR would bring BxP ch; 
38 K—K 3, RxKt, &c. Still it 
might have been ventured. 


37 RxKt 


ieee ites aries Now both Rooks are 
en prise, but the one on K 4 may 
by no means be captured now. 
The position is most remarkable. 
Mr. Colman’s play from now to the 
end is full of beauty and force. 


KxR 38 Ox Kt 

PXR 39 Kt—K 3 ch 
K—B 3 40 P—Q 5 disch 
R—B 6 41 PXKP 
O—Kt 2 42 Kt—Q5 ch 
K—B 4 43 KtxR 

Rx Kt 


Oddly enough, White has been 
compelled to disgorge his two 
Rooks, but it does not avail. 


44 BxXR 
O—K 2 45 PxP 
P—K 6 46 P-—-Kt6dis.ch 
Resigns. 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


HEALEY MEMORIAL SOLUTION COMPETITION. 


The following solvers, after receiving 20 points for No. 55, 
published at page 220 of our May issue, are named in their order of 
merit —see table given at page 272, June— D.H.H.” (603); R. G. 
Thompson (600); G. S. Johnson (593); W. Jay (586); ‘Old Solver” 


(563) ; Chas. Johnston (562); H.A. Adamson (559); L. E. Owen (552). 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION SOLVING TOURNEY. 


SOLVERS’ SCORES. 


Brent; | , | { | Zo, | | Final 
frwd. 31, 32°33 34/35)36 37-38 39 40.41:42143/44.45 46.47 48'49,50 51] total. 
— | 
td oe a | | 
Adamson, H. A.. .| 488 '12/12:16 16,12:2024.24'24 24 24/24|12/12|12|16|16/24|16 20/12) 860 
Booth (Jun.) D...| 484 12\16:16 16:12/16'24'24/24 24 24/24 716 
Davis, H.H. ...., 483 12:16 16 16 12'20,24'24'24 24 24,24/12|12)12/16|12,24|16,20|12| 860 
Fellows, A. G. ...|.472 |12,12/16 r2|t2 1224124 24 24'24'24 | 668 
Geach, H. ...... 476 '12'12'16 16112|16124'24'24 24 24'24/12/12/12/16'16'24/12!20112| 840 
Gittins, F.R. ....1 484 12'12)16 16}12116'24,20,24 24'16'12, 688 
Head, A.J. ..... 412 /12'12 O16 12! 0124 242424 2424 608 
Johnson, G.S. ...) 456 12:16,16 16/1220 24:24|24. 2424/2412 12)12'16,12/12/12, 20/12] 812 
Meniers, W. B. H..: 484 12,1616 16 12/20:24.24'24 24/24'24/12)12|/12)16)12/24/16,20/12, 856 
Nash, W. 488 .12:16:1616 12 20'24|24:24'24'24 24/12/12;)12/16/12!24,16,20!12! 860 
Owen, L. E. ....) 472 [12)12/16,16,12)20.24'24/24'24'24/24/12)12/12/16112/24/12/20/12) 836 
Strong, H....... 456 |12'16,16 12/12|20/24|24 24 24/24)24 688 
Thompson, R. G..) 488 12.12 1616 0/20 24,24/24'24 24.24/12 12112/16/16\24:12'20)12, 844 
BOMIG Os Seca jesie Boas | 484 112'12)16 16/12 2024:24,24 24'24'24 | 716 
Pe NN SB cies eal | 488 12 16° 0116 12/20 24 74\e4 24:24 241212 12 ea 16,20/12| 848 
! ' } | | | 


Several of our solvers appear to have dropped out. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By W. J. Smith (p. 320).—1 B—Kt 7, &c. 


By W. A. Gamage (p. 320).—1 Q—K sq, &c. 


K R 3 is an intruder. 
By C. le Charpentier (p. 320).—1 Q—B 7, &c. 
By J. Jesperson (p. 320).—1 Q—Q 7, &c. 
By A. F. Mackenzie (p. 320).—1 R—K 4, &c. 
No. 2,469 (B.C.F. XX XVII.).—Evidently the author’s intention is 1 Q—B 3, 
with some ingenious play, but a cruel cook, 1 P—B 5 ch demolishes the fabric. 
Apparently the chief line of play 
is after 1.., Kt—K 4. The composition is riddled with repeated duals, and we 
think if we give solvers credit for three, that should suffice. 
virtually unsound. 


No. 2,470 (B.C.F. XX XIX.).—1 R—B 8. 


No. 2,471 (B.C.F. XX XIX.).—Two solutions. 


&ce. 


The Black Knight marked as at 


The problem is 


1 R—Kt 8, &c., and PxQ P, 
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FIRST STEPS IN TWO-MOVE CLASSIFICATION 


By ALAIN C. WHITE. 


Oe 


V.—On SACRIFICIAL KEYS 


—ew 


| VERYONE understands what a sacrifice is in 4 chess problem, 

and the recognition and classification of it ought to be an 

ly easy matter. If we talk to a player about complete blocks 

or Bristol moves, he will probably shake his head sadly ; but 

if we speak of sacrifices, he may feel we are partly rational, after all, 

and agree with us as to the beauty and unexpectedness of chess strategy 
in general. 

The section in our collections devoted to sacrifices is likely to be a 
favourite at first, for this very reason—that here, at least, among so 
many novel terms and groupings, we feel on familiar ground. But even 
here we must analyse closely, and subdivide accurately, or our material 
will soon become bulky and unmanageable. 

In real life we can make two forms of sacrifice. We can renounce 
some opportunity, or we can actually immolate ourselves. Further, 
when in not so magnanimous a mood, we cau sacrifice others as well as 
our own persons. So in problems, there are passive sacrifices, where 
only the power or activity of a piece is surrendered; and there are 
active sacrifices, where the piece itself is offered to capture in one or 
inore ways. 

The passive sacrifice is frequently associated with strategic keys, 
especially with clearance moves. A piece is banished to some remote 
square, away from all possibility of uesfulness, simply that a’more 
effective man may be brougnt into service: examples of this will be 
found in Chapter VI. Less frequently the passive sacrifice is introduced 
to prevent a stalemate. In No. 33, for instance, White's force is so 
overwhelming that, for Black to be given the chance to move to a 
square where he can be mated, it 1s necessary for White to sacrifice 
completely the usefulness of the Rook and the Bishop on g8 and h8 by 
playing 1 K—Kt 7 (g7). The passive sacrifice is usually accomplished 
by moving the sacrificed piece, as is certainly more appropriate, but I 
have chosen No. 33 as a personal favourite that deserves to be more 
widely remembered, and also because it shows how the sacrifice can be 
doubled. I need hardly say that, if either of the pieces on g8 and h8 
became active again, for example, by a discovered mate with the 
White King, we should not have a passive sacrifice at all, but only the 
formation of an ambush or a battery. 

Infinitely more numerous and varied are the active sacrifices of 
every kind. There are four main types, which permit of combination 
among themselves. These are (1) direct sacrifices, where the capture 
by Black allows White to mate by retaking the Black piece with another 
of his men; (2) decoy sacrifices, where the capture by Black causes him 
to surrender his guard on a square whence White can mate; (3) sacrifices 
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permitting attack, where the capture allows a White piece to pass 
through the square previously occupied by the capturing Black piece, 
and so to give mate ; (4) sacrifices permutting support, where the capture 
opens the way for the supporting influence of a White piece to be 
felt in the Black King’s field. | 

There are other types of sacrifices, those producing interference 
between two or more Black pieces, those resulting in pinned mates, and 
the like ; but it is better to group these under the heads of Black Inter- 
ference, Pinned Mates, &c., because these features dominate in interest 
over the key-moves, and can be produced without actual sacrifices, as we 
shall see later. The four types described in this chapter show two- 
move key sacrifices in the simplest and most direct form. ‘They are the 
only ones included in the sacrifice division of my collection. If the 
student wishes to try the experiment of including also other forms, such 
as I have alluded to, he should by all means do so. 

I know of no two-mover in which the four direct types of sacrifice 
are all present, though such a position could easily, if clumsily, be 
devised. In No. 39 the last three types are combined. The key is 
I Q—Kt 6 (g6),a move with no direct threat. If1.., either RXR, 
the Queen mates at b6 or gi, a bifurcation reminding one of Nos. 2 
and 9, to which, indeed, the position is related. Black, however, has 
four other strong defences, all captures of the Queen. Examine these 
carefully, and see the different results they lead to. If1.., ether Kt x 
Q, we have a decoy (Type 2), for the Knights have surrendered their 
guard of f3 or e2, and the White Knights can mate on those squares. 
If r..,QRxQ, we have a sacrifice permitting attack (Type 3), for the 
Black Rook has vacated f6 and the White Rook can pass through that 
square and mate by 2 RxKt. If 1.., K RxQ, we have a sacrifice 
permitting support (Type 4), for the Black Rook having vacated g5, 
the supporting influence of the White Rook is felt on e5, and White can 
mate by 2 Bx Kt. 

This four-fold subdivision is not sufficient to allow ready identifica- 
tion of the hundreds of examples of simple sacrifices which soon 
accumulate. In the case of single sacrifices, therefore, I have 
further subdivided each type according to the Black piece which 
makes the capture. Where this was not sufficient, I have again sub- 
divided according to the White piece which gives the mate, or (in 
Type 4) according to the White piece which gives the support. I have 
not yet worked out these subdivisions to their logical extreme, because 
some groups have not been sufficiently numerous to require it; but 
I have already about a hundred index cards in use to cover simple 
sacrifices, and probably as many more will ultimately be required. 

Where the sacrifice is double or treble, the problems are sorted 
according to the type or combination of types present in them. Where 
the sacrifice, as in No. 39, is four-fold, or greater, no classification need 
be attempted, because such problems are not at all numerous. I have 
separate groups for 4, 5, and 6-fold sacrifices, arbitrarily assembled by 
a mere count of the slaughter. Seven to nine-fold sacrifices are nothing 
more than tasks, usually beginning with a check, and can all go together. 
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We have not yet had an example of Type 1. No. 34 shows it, 
though the key is not a sacrifice in itself; it only allows the capture. 
I give it to explain this very fact—that from the classifier’s standpoint, 
it is immaterial how the sacrifice occurs. The piece may move into 
capture; another piece may allow its being taken, as in No. 34, by 
stepping aside; or the piece may stand en prise from the very start. 
We see the difference when we examine a number of positions and 
compare their merits, but we do not distinguisb between them simply 
when sorting them. 

The sacrifice in No. 34, I.., BKQ; 2 KtxB mate, is absolutely 
direct. The White Knight retakes the Black Bishop, and that is all. 
By far the large majority of direct sacrifices end like this, in a Knight 
mate.. 

Type 2 reappears in No. 35, where the Queen can be twice captured, 
the decoy in one case allowing a direct mate (1..,Qx*Q; 2 P—Kt4 
(b4) mate), and in the other a discovered mate (I.., RXQ; 2 P—Kt7 
(b7) mate). 

No. 36 offers an interesting variant of Type 2. The key is really a 
clearance move, to let the Rook mate at fr. The point of the problem, 
however, is the forcing of the White Queen into the very corner, so as 
to decoy the Black Queen (in case she captures the White one) beyond 
the reach of checking the White King. The problem consequently 
appears in my collection not less than three times. Once under 
‘““ Clearance Keys by White Queen.” again under ‘‘ Decoy White Queen 
Sacrifices to the Black Queen,” and finally under ‘‘ Cornered Black 
King,” for King-in-the-Corner problems have always been favourites 
of mine, and I keep together all the examples I encounter, quite irre- 
spective of their contents. 

No. 37 is another specimen of sacrifice producing support (Type 4). 
The key is really made to form an ambush or indirect battery between 
the Queen and Bishop, to guard the squares e7 and e8, when Black 
plays r.., K—Q 3 (d6) or KXK Kt. The sacrifice is incidental, but 
the resulting mate is so pretty that, while strictly the problem ranks 
under White Batteries (Chapter XIII.), it may well reappear among 
the sacrifices. 

No. 38 is a very beautiful example of Type 3. The key is 1 Kt— 
B 5 (c5), when 1.., BXQ, White simply retracts his initial move, 
playing 2 Kt—K 6 (e6) mate. The solver is so pleased with the graceful 
model following on a key not altogether easy to discover, that he is apt 
to overlook the brilliant dynamic conception the problem contains. 
Strictly, the problem is of Type 3, for the capture permits the Knight 
to open the Rook’s line of attack and to shut off a Bishop’s power of 
interference. But this is all achieved by so original an opening and 
closing of the gate (e6) by the same piece, without any capture by White, 
that the problem fairly transcends the limits of our cut-and-dried 
classification. 

So far, with the exception of the passive sacrifice, in No. 33, of 
the Rook and Bishop, all the examples have illustrated sacrifices of the 
White Queen. In nearly every one of the positions, another piece 
might have been worked in. There are many direct sacrifices of the 
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White Rook, for instance, to put side by side with that of the Queen 
in No. 34; and the effect of No. 36 might easily have been produced by 
a White Bishop. Such sacrifices would seem much tamer, neverthe- 
less, and probably other features of the solutions would surpass them 
in interest. Suppose in No. 34 that the Queen had been a Rook, and 
that Black’s Bishop retained its power to make four variations. I, for 
one, would then immediately have classed the position under play of 
the Black Bishop (see Chapter VIII.) instead of under Sacrifices, as the 
latter would probably not have caught my eye at all. 

This will explain why, in my collection at least, Queen sacrifices 
exist by hundreds, and are divided and subdivided carefully, while 
sacrifices by other pieces are barely one-tenth as numerous, and mainly 
included to show how minor pieces can produce similar effects, if we 
look closely. enough. 

Of course, the multiplication of minor sacrifices along task lines, as 
in No. 40, is sufficiently notable to procure classification, and I have 
kept together all minor sacrifices which are more than three-fold, but 
even these are not numerous. The very great percentage of the 
sacrifices we encounter and wish to record, are the single Queen ones of 
the four simple types I have described. 


et 


EXERCISE V. 


The following problems are selected not because of their merit, 
but because they include many sacrifices. I do not recommend the 
student to give much attention to such task positions in his classifica- 
tion, though the obvious nature of their theme may tempt him to do so ; 
but they offer an easy field from which to select examples of particular 
elements in construction. The student should examine the position 
_ carefully, writing down each sacrifice and the mate following it, and 
adding a note as to which type it represents, and why. The faculty of 
deciding such points at sight will develop very rapidly. 
(1) S. Campling, 1904.—White: Kcr; Q d8; Rsc4,h8; Bg5; 
Kts e8, f3; Psc5, d5, h5; Black: K f5; Qd6; R d7; 
B f&8; Ktg8; Pse6, ho. 

(2) S. Gold, 1880.—White: K {7; Qa7; Rags; Kts c6, di; 
Ps e2, f3, g3. Black: K f5; Q b4; Rs d3, d5; Be; 
Kt f8; Ps d7, e5, g4, g5. 

(3) B. W. LaMothe, 1888.—White: K b2; Q a5; Rs f8, g4; 
Bs cx, g8; Kts a6, gt; Ps c3, c6, g7. Black: Kd3; 
Qb8; Rse6,e8; Bf6; Ktsd7, f3; Ps b3, c2, g5. 

(4) N. Sardotsch (1883).—White: K b8; Qc3; Rsd8,h7; Bs 
b6, h3; Ktsc2,c8; Psa7,c5,e4. Black: Kc6; Qar; 

Rs d5, £5; Bs e2,g7; Kts d3, g6; Ps b5, dé. 
(5) M. Marble, 1909.—White: K g8; Qf1; Rs a6, f4; B ar; 
. Kts e8, g6; Ps b3, b4, d2, d6, e3. Black: Kd5; Qc2; 

Rcq4; Bsd3,h4; Ktsc3, 23: Pf5. 

(6) R. G. Thonison, 1898.—White : K g6; Qf2; Rsd1,h4; Bas5; 
Kt f6; Psf5, g2. Black: Ke5; Re3; Bsc2,h2; Kts 
b4, b8; Ps a6, d6, e4, f3. 
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No. 33.—G. CHENEY. No. 34.—S. S. BLACKBURNE. 
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9.—-J.A.R 
47 Hastucions Tidshnift, ee 1890. 
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Mateintwo. 1Q—Kt6. 
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White mates in two moves. 
No. 2,489. 
By E. WASSERMAN, 


White mates in three moves. 
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No. 40.—M. MARBLE. 
Ist Prize La Strategie, 1908-9. 
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Mate intwo. 1 B—K 4. 
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By W. E. RupoLpH, Brooklyn. 
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White mates in as moves. 
No. 2,49¢ 
By E. V. TANNER, S. ‘Kensington. 
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White mates in. four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,491. 
By Wa. GREENWOOD. 
Sutton Mill. 
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No. 2,493. 
“By L. H. JOKIscH. 
Bluff Springs, Ii. 
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WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 
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No. 2,492. 
By X. HAWKINS. 
Springfield, U.S.A. 
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WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,494. 
By ARTHUR MOSELY. 
Brisbane, Queensland. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE: FIFTY YEARS OF CHESS. 


INCE our last issue, the City of London Chess Club and the 
Federation havé joined forces for the purpose of organising 
the testimonial to Mr. Blackburne by one official authority. 

: After agreement regarding procedure between the Manchester 
Club, whose president (Mr. Councillor Burgess) gave practical impetus 
to the testimonial scheme, and the City Club, a special committee, with 
Sir John Thursby, chairman, was elected at the Federation annual 
meeting, on October 15th, and empowered to deal with the whole 
matter officially. 

Mr. L. P. Rees was appointed hon. secretary of the committee, 
which has power to add to its members, a privilege we hope will be 
reely exercised, particularly as regards Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, 
and India. 

We are also glad to be able to announce that Sir John Thursby 
will act as trustee of the funds, the disposition of which it is very 
generally suggested should take the form of a joint-annuity for Mr. 
and Mrs. Blackburne. — 

When the hon. treasurer of the fund 1s appointed, we shall forward 
to him all subscriptions and promises received by us from sources 
outside the area of the Northern Counties’ Chess Union, with special 
request to ‘“‘ ear-mark ’’ each subscription to the credit of the particular 
county or place from which it was received. 

For example, Devonshire and Kent donations will go to the 
credit of those counties, &c. We feel sure this plan will meet with the 
approval of our friends. 

The funds collected in Northern Union territory will be allscated 
to each county therein, and then be passed to the hon. treasurer of the 
N.C.C.U., to be absorbed with other Northern Union subscriptions. 

We are glad to notice in the Morning Post that donations to the 
fund from the members of the City of Longer Club aOuntEG on 
October 24th, to the sum of {89 I2s. 6d. 

We have several further subscriptions to acknowledes One in 
particular gave us much pleasure, as it indicates how sincerely Mr. 
Blackburne’s efforts to promote the best interests of chess are 
appreciated, even outside the British Dominions. 

LI 
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Mr. A. H. Warner, one of our subscribers resident in the City of 
Philadelphia, Mass., U.S.A., writes :— | 

I take very great pleasure in enclosing money order for two guineas to your 
Blackburne Testimonial Fund. 

I have derived very much pleasure from his games, and satisfaction from his 
wonderful record, and all British chess players should contribute to make the 
testimonial a complete success. 

Your acknowledgment in the B.C.M. will be quite sufficient. 

With best wishes to you and Mr. J. H. Blackburne. 

Mr. F. W. Lord, London, sends a cheque for one guinea, and 
says :— 

I hope the appeal ve Blackburne will meet with a wide response. Any 
credit that English chess has earned during the last thirty years is almost entirely 
his. 

Of the later generation, Atkins alone has the same standard of strength 
but his style does not so often lend itself to the “little bits of Morphy ”’ that 
delight us all. | . 

Other donations which have come to hand are:—Rev. H. Bremridge 
{1 1s.; Mr. Harley Rodney (London), {2 ; Mr. L. F. McGuire (London), 
7s. 6d.; Brighouse Chess Club (Yorkshire), Ios. 6d. ; Colonel Kensing- 
ton, {2 2s., on behalf of St. Ann’s Chess Club, Hove ; Yorkshire Associa- 
tion, {4 4s. | 

We also record, with pleasure, the fact that Mr. J. Keeble, Norwich, 
will subscribe ros., and that the Lancashire Association voted the sum 
of £4 4s. to the fund at the annual meeting held recently in Liverpool. 

Cheshire Association also voted {4 4s. at the annual meeting, 
October 24th. | 

The Rev. Arthur Baker, whose good work we referred to last. 
month, sends us the following list of subscriptions he has collected 

from Cornish chess players :— 

Alderman C. A. Hanson, J.P. (Fowey), £1 1s. od.; Mr. F. D. Baia, J.P., C.C. 
(Redruth), 10s. 6d.; Rev. A. Leakey (Wendron), 10s. 6d.; Rev. A. Baker (Truro), 
10s. 6d.; Rev. Prebendary Hedgeland (Penzance), 5s.; Mr. J. H. Blamey, J.P. 
(Liskeard), 5s.; Mr. C. Masson Fox (Falmouth), 5s.; Mr. W. H. Hamlyn 
(Falmouth), 5s.; Mr. A. Mayne (Constantine), 5s.; Mr. A. P. Blight (Callington), 
4s.; Mr. W. E. Grenfell (Truro), 3s. 6d.; Mr. W.S. Jackson (St. Austell), 2s. 6d. ; 
Mr. E. Cornish (St. Austell), 2s. 6d.; Mr. J. Ough (Liskeard), 2s. 6d.; Mr. R. 
Davy (Penzance), 2s. 6d.; Mr. C. Staples (Penzance), 2s. 6d.; Mr. J. H. Gartnell 
(Penzance), 2s. 6d.; Mr. E. Gordon (Helston), 2s. 6d.; Mr. C. R. Frethewy 
(Truro), 2s. 6d.; Mr. A. W. Mewton (Truro), 2s. 6d.; Rev. W. G. Kerr (Truro), 
2s. 6d.; Mr. F. R. Pascoe (Truro), 2s. 6d.; Mr. W. H. Treweeke (Truro), 2s. 6d. ; 
Mr. Goodwin Kerr (Truro), 1s.; Mr. G. E. Graves (Truro), 1s..;5 Mr. R. C. Jenkin 
(Liskeard), 1s.; Mr. W. F. Young (Liskeard), 1s.; Mr. A. W. L. Husband 
(Liskeard), 1s. ; total amount, 28 contributors, £6. 

Since the foregoing was set in type, we have received 5s. from 
Mr. G. W. Cutler, hon. treasurer Devonshire County Association, 
and we notice with pleasure that at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held recently at Exeter, the president, Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood, 
kindly took the opportunity to appeal to the Devon players to 
subscribe to the fund. 

Mr. W. Kirk, hon. secretary of the London Civil Service Chess 
League, writes :— 

As hon. secretary, I have written to all the clubs asking each to contribute 
to the Blackburne testimonial. 

Excellent ! We hope the secretary of every Chess League in the 
United Kingdom will follow Mr. Kirk’s example. _ 
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RABELAIS’ CHAPTERS ON LIVING CHESS. 


DO not know just what has prompted me to offer the readers 
of the B.C.M. another translation of Rabelais’ two chapters, 
descriptive of a game of chess with living men. Surely, 

=—= translations enough abound. But these chapters used to 
amuse me years ago, and in thinking of some chess subject connected 
with general literature for this issue of the Magazine, I thought 
Rabelais’ own words, if perchance they were new to some readers, 
would be more acceptable than an essay of my own. For a moment I 
was at a loss where to get a text of the good old book ; a second thought 
naturally suggested Mr. J. G. White, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
proverbial generosity in loaning anything in his library, up to its very 
treasures, lays him open to requests at any time of need. The return 
mail, after my letter, brought not only the Rabelais of 1567, but also 
the second edition of Columna, 1545, and the first edition of Ringhieri, 
I55I. 

For Rabelais was not the first writer to treat of living chess. Not 
only Columna and Ringhieri, but the Bishop of Cremona, good, old 
dreary Vida himself* had treated the subject under its not very 
numerous aspects. Mr. White also tells me that Van der Linde has 
traced Rabelais’ indebtedness, in his 24th chapter, to Vida, and in 
his 25th chapter rather to Columna; so I need not delay the reader 
witb much minute criticism of what is clear enough, any way. 

Francesco Colonna, whose name, in the Jatin Humanism of 
1520, naturally became Columna, achieved a very popular success with 
his Hypnerotomachia Poliphile, a strange dream-medley of visions 
and descriptions, erotic and otherwise, intended to show the vanity of 
human affairs, and incidentally the extent of the author’s information. 
It was a delightful age. The revived knowledge of antiquity was like 
a stimulant, and the lavish display of facts and fancies, based largely 
on Latinity, was the fashion with all writers. In spite of the examples 
of Dante and one or two others, men clung to expressing themselves 
in the Latin. Columna’s popularity may have been due to the fact 
that he wrote in the vulgar tongue (however pedantic his style may 
seem to us), which put his work within the reach even of those who run 
through life. The fact that he included a description of a game of 
living chess in his work, must have spread this conception quite 
generally among a people fond of display, as well as of games. Just 
why he included this game, or, rather, these three games, for it was 
quite a set match, I do not know; perhaps the idea of display chimed 
in with his conception of visions, and so found a place in his system. 

I do not think Columna will be accused of levity of style, how- 
ever light his intention may have been. Certainly Vida made even no 
pretence to levity. He buried, as one would have thought, his descrip- 
tion of chess in Latin hexameters, very prosy ones at that. He 
certainly knew Columna, and it is a little surprising that he should 

* This is purely a personal opinion. Any writer on chess whose work, in 


the original and its forty translations, runs through a hundred editions, can laugh 
at anyone who calls him dreary after the lapse of 400 years.—A. C. W. 
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have chosen to do over again the same sort of a description. We 
must remember that it was an epoch of singularly little imaginative 
genius, and of infinite assiduity applied to the reproduction of 
every particle of classicism that could be gleaned. The living chess in 
Columna was a subject freely offered, and if Vida had not taken it up, 
some one else would. I do not mean that there is any imitation in 
Vida from Columna : the scheme only is the same ; Colummna lays the 
greater stress on the ballet, the playing of the game; Vida rather 
emphasises the machinery and rules of the game. He has much more 
classic background and imagery; he even brings in the Nymph 
Scacchis, for not even he had the bravery to try and identify the 
unknown Goddess we call Caissa. His popularity was enormous. 

Ringhiere is a totally different man. He is of a number (and a 
very large number at that) of men who wrote manuals about how to 
live, and behave, and have a good time. These men wrote on every 
conceivable subject connected with conduct, from how to behave with 
ladies, or at table (which was doubtless very useful and necessary 
information), to instruction in riding or playing games. So it was 
natural that among the games of Mountains, and of Smells, and of 
Chiromancy, place should be found, quite near the end (No. 98 out of 
100) for chess. ‘Three pages are given to the game: one to praising its 
position among other games; one to telling how much better living 
chess is than conventional play ; and part of the third to a number of 
questions, for debate at evening parties, on subjects connected with 
chess. These are so up to date that, although they have nothing to do 
with Rabelais, Iam going to quote them here. They are ten in number. 

I. Why does he who loses a game of chess disturb himself so much 
about it ? 

II. Whether much study is necessary to become proficient at chess ? 

III. How did the monkey checkmate the honest man ? (A 
reference to the well-known passage in the Corteggiano of Castiglione.) 

IV. How to prepare the board in playing chess with ladies ? 

V. Whether it is better at chess to lose two Rooks, the Queen, 
or two Knights ? 

VI. How it happens that so many Spaniards are excellent players 
at chess ? 

VII. Whether Fortune has any place in chess ? “(This question does 
not seem to have been settled yet !) 

VIII. Since this game is so long, why is one so ready to begin a 
second game? 

IX. Whether the swift player, or the tardy, is the more 
praiseworthy ? 

X. Why so many people appreciate chess so little, or not at all ? 

‘And now we come to Rabelais. His book, ‘‘ The Heroic Deeds 
-and Sayings of Gargantua,’ was a medley of adventures, catalogues, 
reflections, and absurdities, for which the only proper adjective is the 
one coined from the hero, Gargantuan. There is a lavishness of phrase 
and invention, which is not always delectable, but always vivid and to 
the point. It is in five books, of which the dates (and even the 
authenticity of the fifth), have been brought into question. The 
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edition of 1567, of the fifth book, is what Van der Linde, in his 
Litteratur and Geschichte calls the first edition, containing the 
chess passages, but in his Jahrtausend he mentions some earlier editions. 
Mr. White has an edition which, if correctly dated, 1558, would 
be earlier than any mentioned by Van der Linde. But the biblio- 
- graphers think this title-page date erroneous, though they are not 
agreed on what is the true date. 

Be that as it may, the heroes, on their quest for a bottle, or some 
other symbolic emblem, I forget what, are entertained by the Queen of 
the Island of Whims, whose behaviour and customs come in for a good 
deal of satyric description. Among other things, she regales them 
atter a feast, with a game of living chess, occupying the greater part of 
two chapters, of which a translation follows. At the end of the game 
the Queen of Whims invisibly disappears, “‘ and we saw her no more.” 
After which Gargantua and his retinue wisely went away. 

Thesé chapters are very interesting to me in the original; in 
translation they become very tame. We have seen that these chapters 
are not at all original. The descriptions of the chessmen and moves 
come largely from Vida: the description of the play comes entirely 
from Columna. Wherever the language increases in sprightliness, vou 
may be sure he is putting in something of his own. Two points 
only seem to me worth bringing out; not baving Van der J.inde 
I cannot tell whether he refers to them or not. 

The first is that I do not think Rabelais knew anything about chess : 
his details are reasonably correct, save that he allows the King only one 
step laterally, none at all diagonally. This would come froin a literal 
translation of Vida, who says that the King can move only one step on 
everv side, which might be taken to mean horizontally and vertically 
only. 

The second is that the different writers all vary the sex of the 
players. For Columna the players are thirty-two young girls; for 
Vida a set of improvised manakins, produced out of an urn which 
served the gods as a chess box; for Ringhieri the players on one side 
are girls, on the other side men ; while Rabelais has the Pawns and 
Queen on both sides women, and the rest men. 

Any one who wants further information about Columna need not 
go the literary histories, for there is an account of him in Chap. X. of 
Vol. II. of Charles Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth, and he comes in 
again later in that interesting, though not very thrilling, novel. 

People who want to study the details of the comparisons between 
Rabelais, Vida, and Columna will have to go to the texts. The use of 
such words as petauristic, and the references to Olympus and Marsyas, 
by Columna and Rabelais, give the gist of their linguistic and classical 
learning ; while the similarities in the details of chess play, and of the 
particular games described are such as would naturally lodge in a 
ready mind seeking materials in all the books available. 

Granting that there is not much originality in these chapters, they 
at least make good reading, and one may wonder how often they have 

served as incentives for actual living games among their readers. 
| ALAIN C. WHITE. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF A TEAM. 


HE placing of a large team in battle order is, undoubtedly, the 
most difficult task the captain of a chess club or county team 
has to perform. Despite careful consideration and _ best 
intentions, it often happens that the placing of the players 

causes dissatisfaction, and brings forth much unfavourable comment. 

The ideal captain is the one who inspires confidence by fair consideration 

of the strength, reputation, and recent form of every member of the 

team, but who nevertheless has sufficient strength of character to deal 
firmly with petty objections. 

That the trouble referred to is a real one is easily proved when we 
point out that last season the captain of one of the leading Northern 
Counties had to argue for at least ten minutes, after the official exchange 
of lists, with a leading player who regarded himself as slighted, because 
a selection committee had placed him one board below another 
leading county representative. Persuasion and argument by the 
captain failed until it was pointed out that to ignore the order of play 
fixed by an elected authority would lead to banishment from the team, 
then reason came to the rescue, but the player lost his game—and lost 
badly. It will doubtless interest our readers to know how in this 
particular match the placing was settled, so we give the modus, as it 
may prove of service to other county chess officials. 

The selection committee consisted of five members, each of whom 
placed the team of thirty players in order according to his personal 
opinion of their strength. The numerals against the name of each 
player in the five lists were aggregated, and the one with the least 
total took first board, and so on throughout the whole list. In cases 
where the votes were equal, the committee discussed the merits of each 
case, and decided priority of place, either by discussion or re-voting. 

At the annual meeting of the Lancashire Association, held October 
8th; in Liverpool, a long discussion took place as to the most satis- 
factory method of selecting and placing the county team, and a resolu- 
tion was passed relegating the duty to a small sub-commitiee, of 
which the captain is to be a member. In adopting this course, Lanca- 
shire is following the method which Yorkshire has adopted for several 
seasons past. 

Any attempt to formulate a workable automatic scheme for dealing 
with a team of players is interesting, for which reason we gladly 
give publicity to the appended article by Mr. F. W. Markwick, chess 
edito1 of the Stratford Express. It appeared in his column October Ist. 


A twenty board team is a team not easily driven. With two or three good 
prancers as leaders, who know how to keep ahead of the followers, three or four 
losing wheelers who constantly hang back, and a number of middle boards who are 
happy and unambitious in their mediocrity, the task is at its easiest. Where, 
however, the leaders are apt to get their heels kicked, and the hindermost crowd 
forward, the difficulty soon becomes apparent. Then an automatic scheme of 
arrangement would be a godsend. But it is by no means easily found ; although, 
I have no doubt, many a club member inexperienced in the management of a team 
would be quite ready, if asked, to solve the question with ‘‘ Let the loser go down 
and the winner go up.” 

The Brixton Chess Club adopted a scheme a season or two ago which was 
tried with some amount of success. Briefly, it allowed the topmost of a series of 
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winners to go above the lowermost of a series of losers. An example will make this 
clear. In an eight board match the players scored as follows :—Ao, Bo, Co, D1, 
E1, Fo, Go, H1. According to the scheme the next match would be played in this 
order, A, B, D, C, E, F, H, G; D going above C, and H going above G. There are 
here, manifestly, one or two weak points. C and G are the only ones punished, 
while three sinning equally escape. In its favour it must be remembered that the 
team as originally given was as far as possible in order of strength, and the slight 
interchange avoids the topsy-turvydom that a captain fears, and, indeed, would 
not permit, which would be the case for instance if the fourth board, D, found 
himsel* playing top, and the bottom board, H, playing at the sixth. 

The chief objection is that the system takes no account of previous exploits. 
A top-board winning seven times successively might find himself temporarily and 
unjustly displaced in the ninth match. 

As another objection consider what would happen with a consistent drawing- 
master playing half-way down a twenty-board team. He would be a great gulf 
fixed between the Abrahams disporting themselves in the upper regions, and 
Lazaruses burning in vain to rise to the pleasant heights where first-class reputa- 
tions are won—~and lost. 

If, however, one is to be just, and recognise that younger players are improv- 
ing, and that older ones—not to put it too boldly—are playing less carefully, 
something must be done to give the former a chance to assert their improvement 
without inflicting injustice upon those they are pressing so closely. 

With this on my mind a couple of years ago I formulated the following scheme, 
which T should like to see tested by a tactful skipper, in spite of the bad reputations 
generally and deservedly attached to automatic schemes :— 

I. The highest of a series of players who win replaces the loser or drawing- 
master immediately above him if his score is superior. 

II. The highest of a series of draws replaces the loser immediately above, 
with the same proviso. 

III. In the case where players score in this order, Co, D4, E1, a difficulty 
arises when D’s previous score would allow him to displace C, and I’s to displace 
D. The arrangement, E.D.C., one player gaining two places in one match, is too 
revolutionary. In this case 1 suggest that D only should get his promotion, on the 
ground that it is not possible to the best player to be sure of winning, but only to 
avoid losing. 

It will be seen that.the scheme pre-supposes that the team is originally 
arranged in order of strength. This should be remembered in testing it in imagin- 
ary cases, and in giving results. For example, a first-board player, if really the 
best player i in the club, is not likely to make a worse score playing below players 
who may teniporarily displace him than those players make above him. 

The following example shows the working of a six-board team in six matches. 


Bd. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

r Ar xr .. Ao tr .. At 2 .. Ad} 24 .. AT 34 .. AO 34 
2 Bo o BE 4 Bs I Br 2 .. BE 24 .. Br 3h 
3 Co o Ds sor Ds. od Di 2 D4} 24 Co 3 
4 Dt 4 Co o Cr st Cr 2 Cr 3 Di 3 
5 Et 4 Fo 1 Fo 1 Ei 2 Er 24 Er 34 
6 Fr I Es} 1 Es 14 Fr 2 Fo 2 FL 24 


‘The piavers are A, B, C, D, E, F. 


The first number gives the player’s score in the match, the second number his 
score to date. 


In a subsequent issue the Express quotes the views of several 
players who have had experience in the management of teams. 

Mr. W. M. Hardman, of the Hampstead club, and captain 
Middlesex county, says he has often sought some mechanical device 
for estimating what allowance should be made in percentage for the 
higher boards. Heapplied the above scheme last year’s Hampstead’s 
results in the ‘A’ Division, London League, with this result :— 


Hampstead played fifteen matches, including a tie match. Of the 300 games 
played, 69 were lost. No change of order would follow in 33 of these ; of the 
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remaining 36, some would be mere reversion to previous order. Roughly, there- 
fore, 30 in 300, or two in a match, is the amount of change—the sole amount of 
change—which is possible under the system. It is not enough. 

Mr. Hardman also raises a point which Mr. Markwick states had 
not occurred to him, but one which the captain of a team may often 
have to deal with :— 

If A, B, and C is the order in which three men should play, but B is absent, 
while C by the rule should replace A, what is B’s position when he returns in the 
third match ? 

Mr. P. R. Gibbs, who the Express says has had great experience as 
skipper of important teams, is no more favourable in his comments, 
which we append :— 

I believe there is no royal road to the satisfactory placing of a team of twenty. 
There will always be a Jones who has Black too often, a Brown who objects to 
being put down when he has lost several games through neuralgia, and a Smith 
who thinks he ought to play above a Robinson because he beat him in q tourna- 
ment two years before. Personally, I am quite willing to leave my position to 
the match captain. 

Mr. G. J. Hodson says :— 

I worked your automatic scheme for two seasons satisfactorily, but with 
modifications. I made changes in team after three matches, but only if scores to 
date exceeded half a point ; I considered this represented difference between value 
of play on the higher and lower boards. 

Mr. G. F. Hawkins directs attention to the fact that the scheme 
takes no account of the buman element. And this, Mr. Markwick 
thinks, is at the basis of the real objection raised. The same twenty 
players do not all play match after match, all wins are not of equal 
value, past services are not recognised, and there is a tendency to put 
individual results before club results. 

Mr. H. G. Cole, who recently won the Individual Chess Champion- 
ship of Essex County, expresses his opinion of the matter in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

The scheme would serve excellently if, at the beginning of a season, the team 
were arranged in approximate order of strength, and if no player were much stronger 
than the man next to him. But if a team include a man who has proved 
repeatedly his superiority over the man below him, then the former should not 
be deposed, just because, under your scheme, he has done worse against strong 
opponents than the other man has against weaker opponents. Unless they have 
met recently, the correct remedy in such a case is a rule entitling one player to 
claim a match of, say, three games, to decide whether the order is to be changed. 
But your scheme would apply to the great majority of cases. There is no need to 
worry about what might happen if a man played a reserve, or had neuralgia. All 
trifling objections may be brushed aside. The main thing is to see that a team is 
arranged according to merit, not according to tradition ; and to make every young 
player feel the existence of a scheme of promotion, with an open course from 
bottom to top. 

The suggestion of ‘‘ a match of three games to decide whether the 
order is to be changed,” would certainly be quite unworkable in the 
case of many county matches, though it might be adopted in club 
matches. Mr. Cole’s concluding comments are to the point, and 
indicate just what a captain, conversant with the playing strength of 
each member of the team, would strive to give practical expression 
to. But to do this, he has to be prepared to occasionally face 
criticism which utterly fails against logical argument. 

We think Mr. Gibbs reaches the best solution of the matter in his 
remarks, “‘I am quite willing to leave my position to the match captain.” 
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Below we give tables showing the order of play in the various 
rounds, and the order of the moves between each pair of players. We 
shall be glad if each competitor will preserve the tables for future 
reference, as it is not our intention to republish them. 

The duration of play in each round may be four months, but must 
not exceed six months (see Rule IV.). The four months for the first 
round expires February 17th, 1911, and on that date play must com- 
mence in the second round. ; 

We take the opportunity of expressing our thanks to Mr. C. E. C. 
Tattersall for his kind help in balloting the arrangements for play. 

We repeat the rules :— 


I.—Every competitor must play one game with each of the other competitors, 
and conduct three games simultaneously. 

II.—The time limit will be 48 hours (Sundays and Bank. Holidays not 
included). A player who exceeds the time limit must on the first occasion be 
warned by his opponent ; should he ignore the warning or repeat the offence, he 
will forfeit the game. 

III.—Every player will be entitled to a postponement of one week 
once during the progress of each of his games, provided that he gives previous 
notice to his opponent of his intention to use this privilege. His last move prior 
to adjournment must be sent to the Editor, B.C.M., who will forward it to the 
opponent on the date for resumption of play. 

IV.—When ‘the duration of any game has reached four months, the two 
players of that game may, by mutual agreement, submit the then existing position 
for adjudication, and the result of the game shall be scored as decided by the 
adjudicator. In the event, however, of their being unable to agree upon this 
course, the gaine must proceed for a further two months; but if at the end of 
this extra period the game is still unfinished the position must be submitted for 
adjudication. 

V.—The winner of each game, or the first player in a drawn game, must send 
a full copy of the score of the game to the Editor of the B.C.M. immediately on 
its conclusion. 

_ VI.—The British Chess Code, 1903, will govern the play, with the soHOWMIG 
modification of Part V. (Correspondence Games) :— 

(2) On the first occasion of a player sending a move open to two interpreta- 
tions (Law 5, clauses a and ¢), or an illegal move (Law 6, clauses a and c), he will 
not be liable to penalties; but the opponent must require him to send a correctly- 
described move. A subsequent offence of the same kind will be liable to the 
penalties prescribed. 

(6) There will be no penalty E. 

(c) An attempt to enforce a penalty which is not that prescribed by the 
Code for the offence committed forfeits the right to enforce any penalty on that 
occasion. 


1. Dr. S. P. Cole has the move against 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 
2. Hon. V. A. Parnell ,, a 3, 5, 7, 9, II, 13, 15. 

3. Mr. W. E. Jackson ,, 3 I, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 

4. Mr. T.C. Matthews ,, ¥6 23 55. 75.05. FI5- 13 1S 

5. Mr. W. W. Robson ,, a I, 3, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 
6. Mr. J. Dodd 3 5 2, 4, 7, 9, II 13, 15. 

7. Rev. E. Griffiths __,, as I, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 
8. Mr. E. H. Birmingham ps 2, Ay 0, 20y TT, 13y. 15. 

9. Mr. W. H. Gunston ,, Pe Ls 35557 1Oe- 12, 14. 26; 
Io. Mr. C. T. Shedden__,, - 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 15. 

11. Mr. A. W. Mewton ,, “ I, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 
12. Mr. S. Robinson as se 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, I5. 

13. Mr. J. B. McOwan _,, = I, 3, 5, 7, 9, TI, 14, 16. 
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14. Mr. A.C. Todd has the move against 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, I5. 
15. Mr. J. Penyer ” 9 I, 3, 55 7, 9, Il, 13, 16. 
16,. Mr. F. D. Yates es fe, ‘alee 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. 


In the following table of rounds the player whose name is printed 
in italics has first move; in all other cases the player whose name is 
printed in small caps. has first move. 


Frrst Rowunp. SECOND ROUND. 

i 
COLE _u. Matthews Dodd Shedden Todd Griffiths Penyer 
PARNELT, v. Jackson Robson Gunston McOwan Doda Todd 
JACKSON v. Parnell Matthews Birmingham Robinson Robson McOwan 
MATTHEWS _ v. Cole Jackson Griffiths Mewton Yates Robinson 
ROBSON v. Penyer Parnell Dodd. Shedden Jackson Mewton 
DODD v. Todd Cole Robson Gunston Parnell Shedden 
GRIFFITHS v. McOwan Penyer Matthews Birmingham Cole Gunston 
BIRMINGHAM uv. Robinson Todd Jackson Griffiths Penyer Yates 
GUNSTON v. Mewton McOwan Parnelt Dodd Todd Griffiths 
SHEDDEN vu. Yates Robinson Cole Robson McOwan Dodd 
MEWTON v. Gunston Yates Penyer Matthews Robinson Robson 
ROBINSON v. Birmingham Shedden Todd Jackson Mewton Matthews 
McOWAN v. Griffiths Gunston Yates Parnell Shedden Jackson 
TODD v. Dodd Birmingham Robinson Cole Gunston Parnell 
PENYER v. Robson Griffiths Mewton Yates Birmingham Cole 
YATES v. Shedden Mewton McOwan Penyer Matthews Birmingham 

TurrD Rounp. FourTH ROUND. 

SSS SS Se 
COLE v. Gunston Robinson Parnell Jackson McOwan Birmingham 
PARNELL v. Birmingham Mewton Cole Yates Robinson Griffiths 
JACKSON v. Griffiths Shedden Penyer _ Cole Mewton Dodd. 
MATTHEWS _ uv. Dodd Gunston Todd Penyer Shedden Robson 
ROBSON v. Yates Birmingham McOwan ‘Todd Gunston Matthews 
DODD -v. Matthews Griffiths Robinson McOwan Birmingham Jackson 
GRIFFITHS _ v. Jackson Dodd Mewton Robinson Yates Parnell 
BIRMINGHAM uv. Parnell Robson Shedden Mewton Dodd Cole 
GUNSTON v. Cole Matthews ‘Yates Shedden Robson Penyer 
SHEDDEN v. Penger Jackson Birmingham Gunston Matthews Todd 
MEWTON v. Todd © Parnell Griffiths Birmingham Jackson McOwan 
ROBINSON uv. McOwan Cote Dodd Griffiths Parnell Yates 
McOWAN uv. Robinson Peneger Robson Dodd Cole Mewton 
TODD — v. Mewton Yates Matthews Robson Penyer Shedden 
PENYER v. Shedden McOwan Jackson Matthews Todd Gunston 
YATES v. Robson Todd Gunston Parnell Griffiths Robinson 


FIFTH ROUND. 
Se 


COLE v. Robson Yates Mewtlon 
PARNELL v. Matthews Penger Shedden 
JACKSON v. Yates Todd Gunston 
MATTHEWS _ uv. Parnell McOwan Birmingham 
ROBSON vu. Cole Robinson Griffiths 
DODD uv. Penyer Mewton Yates 
GRIFFITHS v. Todd Shedden Rolson 
BIRMINGHAM v. McOwan Gunston Matthews 
GUNSTON v. Robinson Birmingham Jackson 
SHEDDEN uv. Mewton Griffiths Parnell 
MEWTON uv. Shedden Dodd - Cole 
ROBINSON uv. Gunston Robson Penyer 
McOWAN uv. Birmingham Matthews Todd 
TODD v. Griffiths Jackson McOwan 
PENYER uv. Dodd Parnell Robinson 
YATES v. Jackson Cole Dodd 


We find tt necessary to state that we shall not record the result of any game 
unless we receive the full record (see Rule V.). 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 

Solutions to Positions LXXVI. and LXXVII., published in the 
September number, were received from Mr. R. C. Chevalier (Manchester}; 
Miss E. I. Corser (Reigate) ; Mr. H. A. Burton (Pontefract) ; Mr. A. W. 
Baxter (Rochdale); Mr. H. Geach (London); Mr. C. E. Chandler 
(Columbus, U.S.A.); ‘‘ Picardy ’”’ (Croydon); Mr. S. W. Barnhart 
(Indianopolis, U.S.A.) ; Mr. A. P. T. Kerr (Four Oaks); Mr. A. L. 
Sandars (Ilford) ; Mr. H. Moss (Sleaford) ; Mr. W. Nicholls (Dublin) ; 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (London) ; and Mr. W. Jenn (London). | 
Position LXXVI. This study is well worthy of 
} being repeated diagram, and 

WH) being repeated On a dlagram, 
Yj is indeed one of the very finest 
Uy 


End-games we have seen. We 
Yi > 
YLT 


WHY Ve unfortunately do not know by 
ye Pay 
_ ue 

Ye Yhy 


whom it was composed, or whether 
WY) 


ve 


it occurred in actual play. It was 
shown to us by Mr. W. E. Napier, 
at Hastings, in 1904, but without 
the solution, which took a long 
time to arrive at. The following 
analysis shows the winning method 
and also in the sixth column the 
extraordinarily subtle try that 
leads, however, only to a drawn 
game. 


Wy 
Yy ee yy 
WG) ‘e 7 Us 


eS eee 


White to play and win. 


1 K—K6 | B—R 7? 
KAR 24 ite meee’ Kt-B sq(B5\ch ........ K—R 4 KxB 
2 P-—R K—K B—R7 P—R 


5 
Kt—R sqKt—B 5 ch 


3 P—R6ch K—Q 6 K—K 8 P—R 5 K—B 6 Kx Kt 
 K-—B sq K—B sq K—Kt 2 K—R sq KxP_ K—Kt 2 
4 K—B6 P—R6 P—R 5 B—R7 B—B 5 K—K 6 
KtxrP kKt—Kt 3 Kt—B sq KtxB K—B sq 
5 P—R7Z K—K6_ P—R6ch P—R6 P—R 6 
Kt—R sq Kt—R sq © K—R sq Stalemate. 
6 B—K6 K—B6 B—R 7 
Kt—B 2 KtxP KtxB 
7 B—Kt 4 P—R7 K—K 7 
Kt—R sq 
§ B—R 5 
Kt—B 2 
9 K—Kt 6 
Kt-R sq ch 
10 K—R 6 


7 
Kt-Kt 3 ch K—Kt 2 


5 
Kt—B sq ch Ki—K 4/1! 


As might be expected, so difficult and delusive a study has caused 
great havoc in the ranks of our solvers. The usual mistake has been to 
claim a win by 1 B—R 7, overlooking Black’s resource 2.., Kt—K 4. 
Two solvers, Mr. Kerr and Mr. Chevalier, notice that this line of play 
only draws, and claim a draw as the correct result of the position 
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Mr. Chevalier’s attempt, extending to fourteen pages, is noteworthy. 
His analysis is absolutely accurate as far as it goes, and he demonstrates 
exhaustively that no other move than 1 K—K 6 can win, but in examin- 
ing that move he does not carry one variation far enough. Thus he 
says I K—K 6, K—Kt 2; 2 P—R5, Kt—R1; 3 P—R6ch, K—Bsq ; 
and the Bishop’s Pawn falls at the next move with an easy draw. Of 
course our first column given above shows that the game can be won 
from this seemingly drawn position. i 

We have received only three correct solutions ; these are from Mr. 
H. Geach, Mr. H. A. Burton, and another gentleman who sends the 
solution ‘‘ for information only.” 

Position LXXVII.— gi at K Kt 8, Hat K Kt 2, & at K Kt 6, 
K Kt 7, q at K 2, E at K R8. White to play and win. 

Without the Pawn on K Kt 6, this is a very common win for White, 
but with it the ordinary solution is not applicable, and White can only 
win by twice offering the sacrifice of his Rook! Thus 1 R—K 2 ch, 
K—Q 2 (best, or the White King can escape to the shelter of the King’s 
file); 2R—K6! R—K B8 (a); 3 R—K B6! R—K 8 (b); 4 R—B2, 
R—K 6; 5 R—K R 2, followed by K—R7ZorR8. (a) If2..,KxR; 
3 K—B 8, R—B 8 ch; 4 K—K 8, and the Pawn must Queen. (bd) If 
3 RxR, K—R 2, and still the Pawn must Queen For the sake of 
completeness we will add the solution when there is not a White Pawn 
on K Kt 6 :—1 R—K 2ch, K—Q 2; 2 R—K 4]! (the important move ; 
the Rook must go to the fourth rank in all positions of tnis class) ; K— 
QO 3; 3 K—B7, R—B @&ch; 4 K —Kt 6 (the move that the second 
Pawn would prevent), R—Kt 8ch; 5 K—B6, R—B 8ch; 6K—Kt5, 
R—Kt8ch; 7 R—Kt 4, and wins. 

This position is a useful one, but presented small difficulty. 

We award prizes to Messrs. Geach and Burton—solutions excellent. 

We offer one or two book prizes for the best solution of the following 
positions, received rot later than December Ist for British, and Decem- 
bei roth for foreign readers. Solutions should be marked “ Chess,” 
and sent to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position I,.X XX. 


Y 


Yi, YY yy 
wa ley Wy Go 
yy; G Z,, yy Yj; Y Uy 
haiyjyjull yy Vii Lay yy 
Yin Ye Ye GG 


a “4 
- 
4 AF; 


VOLE G6, SLL wv % 
What result ? 


White to play. 


Position ],.XXXI. 
yy Uy 


WY, oa Y GS 
YL YY LL, 
Yy Z , 
G00 14¢¢7. OZ, “1d1 4 
Yy Y, 4 Wy Y EG 
ld, (a Vill, . 
YY 


Y: Y 


Y Ye 
Uy “yy — Y 
yy Uy, 
Gy YY, Gy, GY ee y ty yy 


y y 
Yl fl UMll 


White to play. What result ? 
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We learn with regret from La Strategie that Prince André Dadian, 
of Mongrelia, died at Kieff, on the 12th of June last. He was well 
known throughout the chess world as a gifted player, and a munificent 
patron of the game. 


CONCERNING THE EVANS GAMBIT AT ODDS OF 
QUEEN’S KNIGHT. 


5) 


C HILE it is customary to express deep sympathy with the 

under dog, it seems to be equally habitual to do nothing 

ib to help him. The chief advice to the second player at 

/ odds of the Queen’s Knight seems to be to adopt those 

defences which require an early development of the White Queen’s 

Knight, in order to meet them in the best possible manner, which 

leaves Black always struggling with the slow and cramped development 
of a close game. 

- On the other hand, if Black essay the free sweep of the Giuoco 
Piano, he is likely to be drawn into the Evans Gambit, and almost 
certain defeat. The odds of the Queen’s Knight in the ordinary form of 
this opening seem to be rather an advantage than a hindrance. The 
Evans is decidedly a game which wins by an early overwhelming 
attack. In those cases where the Evans succeeds, the Queen’s Knight 
usually plays little or no part in the proceedings, while its absence 
tends to the quick development of the Queen’s Rook against the opposing 
King, that is, White is enabled to bring his heaviest artillery into early 
play, making the Black position even more hazardous than in the 
ordinary Evans. 

The tremendous attacks to which Black is subject may be seen 
from the following sample games, the opening moves being as follows :— » 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 4P—QKt4 4BxP 
2 Kt-—KB3 2 Kt—OQOB3 5 P—QB3 5 B—R4 
3 B—B4 3 B—By | 6 Castles 
WHITE. BLACK. | WHITE. BLACK. 
ZUKERTORT. - PHILLIPS. McDONNELL. AMATEUR. 
6 6 P—OQO3 © —__—_— 6 Kt—K B3 
7 P—QO4 7 <P 7 O—O B2 7 Castles 
8 OO Kt3 8 QO—-KB3 8 B—OQ R 3 8 R—K sq 
g P—-K5 gPxKP |. 9 P—Q4 9 P—Q4 
io B—K Kt5 10 QO—K Kt 3 io KPXxP io K KktxP 
11 KR—Ksq 11 B—QKt3 11 PxXP 11 KtxQBP 
12 KtxKP 12 KtxKt 12 QR—Qsq 12 KtxR 
13 RxKtch 13 K—Bsq 13 RxKt 13 B—Q2 
14 PxP 14 BxP 14 BXKBPch14 KxB 
15 R—Qsq 15 P—QB4 15 RXB 15 OxR- 
16 RxXxB 16 B—K 3 16 Kt—Kt5ch 16 K—Ktsq 
17 QxP 17 R—OQBsq 17 QxXK RP mate. | 
18 QXR ch 18 Resigns. 
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WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
MORPHY. — MCCONNELL. BEZKROWNY. AMATEUR. 
——__--— 6 Kt—K B3 6 ———— 6 Kt—K B3 
7 P—Q4 7PxP 7 Kt—K Kt5 7 Castles 
8 PxP 8 B—Kt3 8 P—KB4 8 P—Q4 
g B—R3 9 P—Q3 9 KPxP 9 KtxQP 
Io P—K5 10 Kt—K 5 10 B—R 3 10 R—K sq 
Ir R—K sq 11 P—Q4 Ir O—-K R5° 11 B—Kt3ch 
12 B—Kt5 }#£=£:.12 B—-KKt5 12 P—Q4 12 Kt—K B3 
13 OR—Bsq_ 13 Q—Q2 13 QxBPch 13 K—Rsq 
14 O—R4 14 BxKt 144BPxXP — 14 KtxKP 
I5 ORxKt 15 Castles (QR) 15 RxXKt 15 BxPch 
16 P—K 6 16 PxP 16 K—R sq 16 KtxB 
17 RxXB 17 P—B3 17 O—-R5 “17 P—R 3 
18 BxP 18 PxB 18 Mate in three. 


Ig Mate in two. 


Analyzing the position of the second player in the Evans, his 
troubles are as follows :— 

Ist.—He loses time in his moves with the Bishop, the loss of time 
bringing about the freedom of every White piece and the cramped 
position of Black. 

2nd.—His King’s Pawn becomes subject to displacement, a 
condition which usually allows the opposing men eventually to split 
the Black forces into two parts and to beat them in detail, in accordance 
with good military tactics. 

His advantage is—that the time lost and the displacement of his 
King’s Pawn are not worth the material sacrificed, so that all authorities 
agree that Black has a won game. Why doesn’t he win it ? Chiefly 
because White is almost unable to play an incorrect move, while Black, 
as a rule, has only one imperative reply, which, as a rule, is either 
unknown or forgotton. As a proof of the above, it may be noted in the 
three last games given above, that from the same position at the end 
of the sixth move, each White player inaugurates a different form of 
attack—all of them strong. 

The above considerations lead to this suggestion—in order to lose 
a minimum of time and to avoid all the attendant evils of the displaced 
King’s Pawn, let Black play the lion, and sacrifice in his turn. (It 
should be understood ~ following applies only at odds of Queen’s 
Knight). 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
I P—K4 1 P—K4 4P—QKt4 4BxP 
2 Kt—-KB3 2 Kt—OQOB3 5 P—QB3 5 BxP 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 


If 6 PxB, P—Q 3, and Black will probably at least have the 
satisfaction of getting as far as to be able to enjoy some end game 
Pawy play, as his line of Pawn entrenchments will remain in comparative 
solidity. 

If 6 Castles or 6 Q—-Kt 3, BX R, with a fine chance of winning. 


DONALD M. LIDDELL. 
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GAME ENDINGS. 


BLACK (GRANAS). 


NW 
ATS 


a 
ey 


aie 
2 


Us, i Ul 


Kk wh A 


Z Bimii 


os 
S77 


EE: 


Y 
je 78 fe 


WHITE (DANIUSHEWSK]I). 


From a game played at the 
St. Petersburg Club. White won 
prettily as follows :— 


26 BxBch 


27 QOxP! 


28 Kt—B 5 ch 


31 RXKtP! 
32 R—R 8 ch 
33 RxQ mate. 


BLACK (BARDELEBEN). 


7 


Y 
Ui 
ia 


(= 


i ‘ioe 
ae 


26 Kt (K 2)xB 
27 PxXQ 
28 K—B sq 


. 29 KtxR P 


a 


=, 


ae _ 


7 & r3 a 
" W) 
1277 


Y 
Y; =U 


q (yp G 
A 


a. 


30 O—B 3 
31 OxR 
32 Q—Kt sq 


(Schachmatnoge Obozrenie.) | 


(ie 


) 


aie 


Sta 


Ltt Eee 


WHITE (MIESES). 


The annexed diagram repre- 
sents a position arrived at in a 
game played at the Lodz Club. 
The conclusion was reached as 
follows :— 

10 P—B4 Io QPxP 
re If 10... QxP; 11 R— 


11 PxP 11 BxP 
12 KtxB 12QxKt . 


13 R—Bsq 13 QO—Kt 4 
rieeee If 13.., P—Q R 4, then 


16 P—QR4! _ ‘16 Resigns. 
(Schachmatnoge Obozrenie.) 
BLACK (LAMAN). 


. tt 
] at 


Cammy, 
bi Ux y 


‘Aig i Z 
YY Y/ 
“8 @ 


s . a 
La. an 
Wl Eh mi: 


———— WHITE (MALIUTIN). 


This amazing ending occurred 
in the Barmen Tourney of 1905. 
I RXPch IKxXR 
2 PxKtch 2 K—R sq 


“acer K—B sq was the correct 


3 P—B7dis.ch 3 RxXB 
4 Q—K 8 ch 4 RxQ 
5 RxRch 5 BxR 
6 P Queens mate. 
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TWO PAWN CLASSICS. 


“The subjoined diagrams,” says Mr. John A. Galbreath, writing 
to this department (New Orleans Times Democrat chess column, April 
roth, 1910), ‘‘ depict positions that occurred in actual play, and they 
are for that reason the most instructive of their kind on record. The 
first shows the position of the forces at the ninety-first move of the 
fifth game of the match played in 1875, between J. H. Zukertort and 
William Norwood Potter, the celebrated English player and analyst. 

‘At the point shown in the diagram, the game was given up as a 
draw, but in the London Field, of Nov. 20, 1875, Mr. Steinitz, who was 
then chess editor of the paper, announced a win for White.”’ 

In the next number of the paper, Mr. Steinitz gave the winning 
process as follows : 


g2 P—Kt 5 g2 K—R 2 BLACK (DR. ZUKERTORT). 
Kt 6a “9a: 24 Pe R 6, an aad yy ™ V7 
06 KB 5, Pg ) 6 : 97 08, |i Vs LA 7 4 | 2 
KxQ 7 99 KB 7, and mates V7 a j/ yy 


in three moves. Z; ZY YY ty, Yy 
93 P—Kt 6 ch 93 K—R 3 EZ Y, votes A, on 
94 K—Kt4 94 K—Kt2 BASRA ZF 


sae ee oo Vi 
a ees 
97 K—B6 97 P—Q7 Ls Tl 7 VA 


98 P—R7ch 98 K—Rsq WHITE (MR. POTTER). 
99 K—B7 White to play and win. 

And White mates in three moves. 

‘‘ The second position is the ending of a game played in the Ladies’ 
Chess Congress, at London, in 1895, between Miss Watson, of Hastings, 
England, and Miss Forbes-Sharpe, of Glasgow, Scotland. It was Miss 
Watson’s turn to play, and, after long deliberation, she played K—Q 3. 
This was followed by a repetition of moves, and the game was given up 
as drawn. 

“Miss Watson had in her grasp a truly classical ending, and could 
have forced a mate in fourteen moves. The winning process, however, 
was only pointed out some time afterwards by one of those persons 
with a prodigious memory, who had seen the Potter-Zukertort ending, 
and Mr. Steinitz’s demonstration of the remarkable win for White in an 
apparently hopelessly drawing position. It will be seen that there is a 
strong similarity in the two endings. The same or similar positions 
have doubtless occurred often, and very few see the way to win. But 
closet-analysis is one thing, and over-the-board play—with all the 
nervousness and excitement that so powerfully affect the great majority 
of players—is quite another thing ; hence so many beautiful possibilities 
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clearly demonstrable in the one, remain unseen, and even unsuspected, 
in the other.” 
Black playing, wins as follows :— 


I ..-., ‘I K—B4 BLACK (MISS WATSON). 
2 K—Kt 3 2 K—Kt 4 
3 K—B z 3 P—R5 Yy ty YZ GZ 
4K—Kt2 4 P—Kt6 ” A” anf” ag” 
— — Z tity Yyy Yyy 
Best. The moves may be yy yy ; Y 
slightly varied, but the winning YG YL YY ae 
process remains unchanged. SA Ge, 2 ae 
e 6 p—R 6 M772 Wy Gt1td GW 
7 K—B 3 7 P—R7 Uj 
8 K—Kt 2 8 K—K 5 
9g P—Q6 9 K—K 6 
10 P—Q 7 10 P—R8 (Q) ch 
Ir KxQ Ir K—B 7 yyy, 
12 P—Q8(Q) 12 P—Kt7ch YY Wy 
13 K—R 2 13 P-Kt 8 (Q) ch 
14 K—R 3 14 Q mates. WHITE (MISS FORBES-SHARPE). 


A CORRECTION. 


In the February number of the B.C.M. for 1902, there appeared 
an article on the Opposition containing, as an illustration of the theory, 
an incorrectly-quoted end-game by Dr. Lasker. The Pawns in the 
fourth and sixth files ought to have been, each, one square lower ! 
The correct position 1s :— 


LASKER’S END-GAME. 7 White: King on Q R 3, 
: Pawns on Q R 4, Q 4, QO 5, and 
YY, Wy Wi K B 5. Black: King onQRs 
Yi; Yy Yh Gy § ‘ q 
Ls Ui, lel Z| Pawns on OR 4, Q 3, and K B 3. 
Yi Ye. White to play and win. 
WZ, ny Oy us “YY Key-move : K—-Q Kt 2. 


The theory deals only with 
the win on the Queen’s side; on 
the King’s it is a race, the win 
being determined by the fact that 
White can get to K R 5 before 
Black can reach K Kt 2, provided 
YY ; he can get two files’ start. In the 
YY YY Vj, endeavour to prevent this, Black 
Wp Ys “yy YY “4 loses on the Onene side If 
NG My Yi) YLL ‘ 
a a White makes a mistake, and 

White to play and win. allows Black to get the kind of 

opposition referred to in the 

theory, for example, QO—B 3, Q—Kt 2; or Q 3, O—--B2; 0r Q 2, Q—BI, 
‘a draw results. 

I have to thank Dr. Dunbar, Romford Road, Manor Park, E., for 
pointing out the error. R. W. G. 


L 2 


Ly . 18, ty 
Hy “y, Yee A Wf, 


Cf WY 

Yi 
ba, Villa, Vil, 
WY Wy, 
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a CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIVING CHESS. 
DEAR SIR, 

7 We shall be holding our Championship Tournament this year at the Allahabad 
Exhibition, in December, and it has been proposed that there should be at the 
same time a Living Chess Pageant. Could you help us in any way by giving me 
the reference in the British Chess Magazine, or elsewhere to similar performances. 
We need particularly pictures of costumes 

I shall send you in due course a report of the tournament, at which we expect 
a large number of competitors from every part of India. The gathering will also 
be utilised for the purpose of discussing the advisability of forming an Association 
for the whole of India. So many people nowadays take tbe cold weather trip to 

India, that it is quite possible some of the readers of the B.C.M. may find them- 
selves at the Allahabad Exhibition during Christmas week, when the tournament is 
being held. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H. C. HAMILTON, ; 

Allahabad, 237d September, 1910. Barnister-at-Law. 


[We have written several of our friends asking them to render Mr. Hamilton 
any assistance they can, but we shall be glad if other subscribers with experience of 
‘‘ living chess ’’ will also help him with information and advice.—Ep. B.C.M.] 


TIME-LIMIT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 

Has not a period arrived when we should reconsider our antiquated 
time-limit system? Several games in the principal national tournament held at 
Oxford recently were lost on account of it. While the clock is admittedly necess- 
ary, it should be used in a reasonable manner, and not as a machine for grinding 
out so many moves a day. No doubt there will be some difference of opinion as 
to whether twenty moves an hour is a fair rate, though personally I consider it too 
high, and calculated to penalise the man who can play good chess, but requires 
time to think out his plans. There should be no disputing, however, that the 
arbitrary barrier at the end of the first hour should be abolished ; 99 out of every 

_100 important games must run into the second hour, and in the odd case even a 
player with a losing game generally prolongs it past the twentieth move. Most 
players nowadays have a fair knowledge of the openings up to the twelfth and 
fourteenth move. Then, development being completed, it is necessary to decide 
what course of action to adopt, and on the next six moves may depend the whole 
trend of the game. But frequently a player has for these important moves about 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and his strategy is cramped in consequence. Had he been 
able to utilise his second hour a different result would have been arrived at with no 
ancrease of the total time used. ‘The time-limit in German first-class amateur 
tourneys is thirty-six moves in two hours, giving good scope for strategy and 
schemes, but still keeping players up to a reasonable mark. Now that the winter 
season is upon us, the question seems worthy of notice, and perhaps the Committee 
of the City of London Chess Club will lead the way by giving the German method 
one session’s trial in their Championship Tournament. In any event it is to be 
hoped that the chess world will air its views in your valuable journal, and thus 
result in something being done before the next Congress. 

Yours faithfully, 
69, Mayton Street, Holloway, N. L. F. McGuIRE. 
October 6th, 1910. 


[We shall be pleased to give the views of our readers on the point raised by 
Mr. McGuire, which, obviously, is intended to apply to tournament games only. 
“To reduce the rate of play in the inter-club matches would increase the number of 
games for adjudication.— Ep. B.C.M.] 
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REVIEW. 


In two volumes. A THOUSAND END-GAMES. Volume I. A 
Collection of Chess Positions that can be Won or Drawn by the best 
play. Edited and arranged by C. E. C. Tattersall. Leeds: “ British 
Chess Magazine,” 15, Elmwood Lane, Igio. Price 4s. nett ; postage, 
4a. extra. 

The End-Game, properly so called, is that stage of the game in 
which the quality of unfathomableness, dominant throughout nearly 
the whole of every game, no matter how skilful the player, has 
been at length eliminated. A position emerges (mainly by dint of 
tepeated captures on both sides) which is susceptible of being 
completely exhausted by analysis, and in which (inversely to 
what takes place in the opening) each successive step reduces the 
number of permutations so that a final result can be foreseen with 
certainty. There is reason for supposing that at a very early stage in 
the history of Chess positions properly referable to this stage of the game, 
and containing some stratagem or finesse, were constructed by skilled 
players for the amusement and instruction of their pupils ; the present 
collection contains one such, culled from an Arabian MS., reputed to be 
a thousand yearsold. In the succeeding centuries various writers added 
to the number of known studies of the type ; still the extant positions of 
earlier date than the nineteenth century are comparatively few. The 
great stimulus to this branch of study was supplied. by the publication, 
nearly two generations ago, of the “‘ Chess Studies’ of Horwitz and 
Kling, containing over 220 positions, mostly original. This has been 
reprinted in “‘ Chess Studies and End-Games,”’ 1889, which gave 200 
additional positions. Competent successors of the two masters named 
have since arisen, and nowadays every chess magazine of standing 
publishes one or more such studies in each issue ; the upshot is that a 
very considerable number of positions of the type, illustrating almost 
every possible variety, is to be found scattered up and down the 
periodical literature of the last sixty years. The few collections of 
End-Games hitherto made have been practically confined to their 
authors’ own work. A general collection, sifted and classified, has been 
for some time overdue, and no one who has followed month by month 
our own end-game article can have been. in any doubt who was 
the English player best qualified to undertake the task. 

In the foregoing reference to previous collections we purposely 
left out of its scope the classical work on the subject of End-Games at 
large, the ‘“‘ Theorie und Praxis der Endspiele ”’ of Professor Berger, and 
the more modest but very useful ‘‘ Chess Endings” of the late Mr. 
Freeborough. The object of those works was to systematise end-game 
play, and evolve the general principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted. For that purpose they had not infrequently to make use 
of positions of an entizely commonplace type, positions which had 
no special ‘“‘ point,” but which were useful because of the assistance | 
they gave in proving a thesis. Mr. Tattersall’s collection is in no way 
intended to enter into rivalry with those works; beyond giving a little 
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instruction on the method of getting or maintaining “‘ the opposi- 
tion,” he entirely abstains from theorising. 

The first section is devoted to Kings and Pawns alone. The 
lamentable ignorance of this branch of play amongst the general body 
of amateurs has always been a commonplace with writers upon end- 
games. We can safely promise the player who masters from the 
diagrams Mr. Tattersall’s 97 positions that a Pawn ending will 
thenceforward have no terrors for him. Section II., 60 positions, 
deals with Knights and Pawns. Section III., 177 positions, deals 
with Bishops and Pawns, and Bishops, Knights, and Pawns. The 
group of nine positions dealing with Bishops of opposite colours, is 
especially useful. No. 300, by Horwitz, is a position which has been 
the subject of some discussion abroad in bygone years, and as the 
solution given here is not in accordance with the conclusions reached, 
we will shortly state the case. The position (No. 63, page 283 in 
““ Chess Studies and End-Games ”’) is White : K at K B 6, B atQ Bsq, 
KtatK5. Black: K at K Ktsq, Kt at K R sq. White to play and 
win. After the moves 1 Kt—B 6, Kt—B 2; 2 B—R 3, Kt—R sq,; 
3 B—Kt 4, Kt—B 2; 4 B—B5, Kt—Rsq; 5 Kt—K 7 ch, K—B sq; 
6 Kt—B 5 ch, K—Ktsq; 7 Kt—R6ch, K—R2; 8 B—K 3, Kt—Kt3;; 
go Kt—B 5, Kt—Bsq ; 10 Kt—K 7, Kt—Q2ch; 11 K—K 6, Kt—Bsq 
ch; 12 K—B 7, Horwitz gave 12 Kt—Q 2; but in “ Nuova Revista ” 
for 1890, Signor Crespi pointed out that Black can offer stalemate by 
12.., Kt—Kt 3, and after that move the imprisonment of Black’s Kt, 
which is White’s aim, is no longer possible. The demolisher of the 
author’s solution has himself given two others. In one he accepts the 
first two moves on each side, as given above, and continues 3 B—B 5 
(instead of 3 B—Kt 4), Kt—B2; 4 B—Kt 4, Kt—Rsq; 5 Kt—K 7 ch, 
‘K—Bsq; 6 Kt—Kt6ch, K—Ktsq; 7 Kt—B 8, Kt—B2; 8 Kt—K 6, 
Kt—R 3; 9 Kt—Q 2, Kt—Kt 5 ch; 10 K—B 5, and now the Black 
Kt is won by at latest the 18th move. In the other solution, Signor 
Crespi began with 1 Kt—Q 7, Kt—B 2; 2 B—R 3, Kt—Rsq; 3 B— 
B 5, Kt—B2; 4 B—Kt 4, Kt—Rsq; 5 Kt—B 8, Kt—B2; 6 Kt— 
K 6, Kt—R 3; 7 B—Q 2, and the position is the same as after the gth 
move in the corrected solution of Horwitz, so that the gain of the Knight 
happens by the 16th move at latest. This solution has since been 
endorsed by Professor Berger. Mr. Tattersall’s Introduction shows 
that he is quite alive to the fact that corrections of solutions are 
frequently published long after the first appearance of a position, and 
in quarters remote from the first place of publication; he has availed 
himself of such corrections as fully as he was able, and we have not met 
with another instance of a demolished solution being given. Section 
IV. deals with Rooks and Pawn and Rooks and minor pieces; it 
comprises 146 positions. The solutions are at the end of the book. 

In all there are 480 positions in this first volume. ‘The second 1s 
presumably to be entirely devoted to positions in which the Queen is 
the chief factor. 

In point of authorship of positions, the late Mr. Horwitz easily 
heads the list, being responsible, either alone or jointly with his early 
colleague, for about 140 positions. About 60 are by unknown authors. 
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M. Henri Rinck has 56; M. Troitzky 30; other composers come far 
behind. A collection comprising the best work of such masters of the 
end-game must necessarily be of a very rich and varied character, far 
outshining any previous publication of the type. The labour involved 
in the collection, correction, and classification of such a mass of detail, 
resulting in a book which is unique of its kind, has placed all English 
players in Mr. Tattersall’s debt. The players who endeavour to dis- 
charge the debt by procuring and studying his pages will find their 
reward in the certain improvement of that branch of their play, a lack 
of skill'in which is the most commonly heard lament amongst English 
players. J. H. B. 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


————n 


BRITISH CHESS FEDERATION. 


HE annual meeting of the National Chess Society was held on 
October 15th, at St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster, London. 
The president (Sir John O. S. Thursby, Bart.) presided, and 
the following delegates and officials were present :— 

Canon Gordon-Ross, Mr. C. D. Morton, Mr. L. P. Rees (hon. sec.), 
Mr. H. E. Dobell (hon. treasurer), Messrs. R. Eastman, W. W. White, 
A. J. Mackenzie, F. J. Burgoyne, F. P. Carr, T. H. Moore, G. F. 
Williams, R. F. Barlow, W. P. Plummer, A. Schomberg, W. Ward, 
A. E. Moore, T. A. Farron, C. Coates, J. Burtinshaw, and I. M. Brown. 

The report, presented by Mr. Rees, referred to one or two matters 
of special interest, quite apart from the Oxford Congress to which we 
have previously given full publicity. 

These special subjects were (a) Blackburne’s Testimonial, (0) 
Permanent Invested Funds, (c) Chess in public and other large schools, 
(d) International Tournaments. 

In reference to the Blackburne testimonial, the Federation 
secretary read correspondence which he had received from Mr. J. 
Walter Russell, hon..secretary of the City of London Chess Club, and 
Mr. Councillor Burgess, president of the Northern Chess Union. 

The letters from the City Club indicated a very friendly desire to 
co-operate with the Federation to secure the success of the movement, 
and further suggested that Sir John Thursby be asked to act as trustee 
of the funds, and chairman of Testimonial Committee. 

After some discussion, during which the action of the City Club 
was warmly appreciated, it was decided to appoint a special committee 
to deal with the whole subject, and with power to add to its members. 
The committee will at present be comprised of two delegates from 
each unit of the Federation, and two representatives to be appointed 
by the City Club, together with Sir John Thursby (chairman and 
trustee of the fund), and Mr. L. P. Rees (hon. secretary). 

The following gentlemen were at once elected :—Southern Union : 
Canon Ross and Mr. H. EB. Dobell. London League: Mr. F. P. Carr 
and Mr. T. H. Moore. Midland Union: Mr. A. F. McCarthy and Mr. 
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A. H. Griffiths, J.P. Northern Union: Mr. Councillor Burgess and © 
Mr. I. M. Brown. The Scottish Association will be asked to appoint 
representatives, and the hon. secretary (Mr. W. Gibson) will probably 
deal with the matter expeditiously. 

When the committee meets, no doubt other influential gentlemen 
will be elected, also representatives for Ireland, Wales, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, India, South Africa, and other places. | 


Chess in Public and other large Schools—We quote in full from 
the hon. sécretary’s report :— 

The Committee has been investigating the position occupied by chess in public . 
and other large schools, and has been agreeably surprised to find that considerable 
attention is given to its practice and study in a large number of important schools. 
The Committee sought for some way of assisting the cause, and, after considering 
the ideas of several head masters, has decided to gradually present challenge 
shields to those schools where the authorities are willing to accept them for com- 
petition between the houses, dormitories, or other sections of each school, the 
conditions of the competition to be approved by the Committee. It is proposed to 
allot one or two shields every year and to give a Federation silver medal every 
subsequent year to each school that possesses a shield, such medal to be awarded 
to the most successful scholar in the Shield Competition. Tt will be recognised 
that by this procedure the study and practice of chess in schools will be systematised, 
that the stamp of the British Chess Federation will be impressed upon the youthful 
aspirants in the game, and that they will pass into the working ranks of the world 
with some knowledge of the national organization. It is further intended to keep 
in touch with the medallists if they follow up their practice of the game after 
leaving. school. The Committee has approved a design for the shield, and has 
decided to allot the first shield to the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Schools, at 
Redhill, Surrey, where the Rev. W. J. Perry, LUL.D., M.A., an enthusiastic 
supporter of the game, is head master. 

The credit for initiating this effort to foster the study of chess in 
British Schools belongs entirely to Mr. L. P. Rees, and the Federation 


is fortunate in having for its secretary such an efficient organiser. 


Permanent Invested Fund.—It is a matter for regret that the 
contributions to this fund, so generously started by Sir John Thursby, 
Mr. F. G. Naumann, and Mr. C. D. Morton, have, with the exception 
of about three guineas, only amounted to £50, which was voted from 
the general fund. To arouse attention, Mr. R. H. S. Stevenson, of 
Tunbridge .Wells, suggested a special scheme, which, though not 
adopted, ‘certainly revived interest in the matter. Following some 
discussion, Mr. A. E. Moore moved that, after the expiration of the 
statutory notice required for alteration of Rules of Constitution, any 
subscriber of ten guineas, payable in ten annual subscriptions, should 
oncompletion of the payment (f{10 Ios.) be elected a life member 
of the Federation ; but that monies raised by this means should be 
placed to permanent invested fund, and not be used for any other 
purpose. | | 

The proposal was carried, and met with such appreciation that 
eleven members of the Executive Committee promised to subscribe ten 
guineas each, in accordance with the terms stated. This means that 
by their action the sum of £115 Ios. will eventually be added to the 
permanent fund, which we should like to see considerably augmented. | 

The plan is an excellent one, so good that we feel sure other 
promises will follow, example being better than precept ! 
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A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Stevenson for his 
suggestion. 

After the adoption of the report and balance sheet, Sir John 
Thursby moved that the best thanks of the Fedcration be accorded to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Oxford, the Oxfordshire Chess Associa- 
tion, the Midland Union, and to all others who had assisted to make 
the recent Congress the great success it had proved. 

The financial statement, presented by Mr. H. E. Dobell, was very 
satisfactory indeed. The cost of the Oxford Congress was £340 5s. gd., 
and the whole of this sum, with the exception of £5 16s. 9d., was met 
by special contributions to the Congress Find. The chief subscriptions 
were :—Midland Union, {131 11s. (half. cost of Congress, £125 gs. 14d., 
and additional {6 1s. 104d.); Southern Union, £43 9s.; Northern 
Union, £57 7s., which included £50 from Sir John Thursby ; London 
League, £10 4s. 6d.; entrance fees to tourneys, £74 gs. 

The general income for the year was {90 10s. 4d., made up as 
follows -—Fi ive units, {52 Ics.; vice-presidents, £10 16s. ; associates, 
£12 12s. ; dividend from invested funds, £ 8 12s. 4d. ; but to these items. 
was added the balance of £84 17s. 7d. from previous year, making a 
total of £176 7s. 11d. After payment of all expenses, in which was 
included the £50 transferred to permanent fund, and which is, of course, 
still capital bearing annual interest, there is in the bank a working 
surplus of {69 13s. 4d. Briefly, on the year’s work the Federation has 
actually about £35 more funds than at the start of the year—a very 
satisfactory state of affairs. | 

International Tournaments.—Mr. Rees, in his report, made 
reference to a letter received from Mr. V. L. Wahltuch, in which that 
gentleman indicated that a suggestion had been made for the Blackpool 
Corporation to institute an International Congress at Blackpool, in 
October; 1911. Discussion showed that the suggestion was purely a 
tentative proposition, and not official from the Town Council. In view 
of this, the Federation requested its hon. secretary to obtain more 
definite information. 

When the time arrived for the ‘‘ discussion of other business,’’ 
Mr. I. M. Brown, in accordance with notice given some months ago, 
proposed that the Federation should pass a resolution pledging itself 
to hold an International Tournament in 1912. He pointed out that 
the arrangements for next year—the Congress being already fixed for 
Glasgow—were well in hand, and this allowed ample time for preparing 
for the international meeting. In regard to the cost of such a Congress, 
he estimated that it would require a sum of £1,200 ;—if it was decided 
to also carry on their usual competitions concurrent with the inter- 
national tourney, as was generally expected. 

Eventually, on the suggestion of Mr. A. E. Moore, the resolution 
was submitted in modified form—e.g - That the Federation Executive 
be requested to consider the advisability of holding an International 
Tournament in 1912. 

With such an excellent record, it is not surprising to have the 
pleasure of recording the fact that the whole of the officials of the 
Federation were re-elected by acclamation. We append the list :— 
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President, Sir John O. 8. Thursby, Bart. ; hon. secretary, Mr. Leonard 
P. Rees, Redhill; hon. treasurer, Mr. Herbert E. Dobell, Hastings ; 
hon. auditor, Mr. Isaac —. Mannington, Hastings. 


A match between Messrs. Teichmann and Meises was concluded 
recently in Berlin, and resulted in a victory for Teichmann, who won 
five games and drew two. 


The contest for the Individual Championship of the County of 
Essex has resulted in the success of Mr. H. G. Cole, who defeated Mr. 
FE. W. Osler in the final round. 


A chess column, edited by Mr. Amos Burn, has been started in 
the Friday edition of the Liverpool Courier. It is a most welcome 
addition to our list of exchanges. 


It was recently announced that Dr. Lasker had accepted a 
challenge from M. Janowsky, of Paris, to contest a match of ten 
games for the championship of the world, play to start in Berlin about 
the middle of the present month. 


At the annual meeting of the Keighley Club, held September 26th, 
Mr. W. Clough, M.P., was re-elected president and Mr. Moorhouse re- 
elected hon. secretary. The President’s Trophy was competed for 
by 13 players, and won by Mr. A. Harvey. 


During the past month Mr. J. H. Blackburne has had a very busy 
month, with seventeen engagements, starting at the Ladies’ Club, 
London, October 8th, and finishing at Keswick on the 28th. On 
October 27th, he was at the Bradford Club, when we had a pleasant 
tete-a-tete with him. 


At the invitation of the famous chess club of that town, Teichmann, 
Spelmann, Alekhine, Salve and Rotlevi meet this month at Lodz to 
indulge in a five-cornered contest. As on previous occasions, apart 
from a generous prize fund, the club defrays all mavens and hotel 
expenses of the players. 


| G. H. Wolbrecht, of St. Louis, was the winner of the Western 
Championship Tournament, held at Chicago, in August last, his final 
score being +18-2. Apart from Chicago players, there were entries 
from Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and St. Louis. The tourney was a 
two round one, with sessions of four hours’ duration. 


The hon. secretary of the Leicestershire Chess Club League has sent 
us a copy of the Handbook of Rules, Fixtures, &c., for the present season 
Ig10-11. Eleven clubs are members of the League, and home-and- 
home matches are arranged in two divisions, six teams in each. The 
hon. secretary of the League is Mr. A. Walker, of Leicester. 
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Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood (president) presided at the annual meeting 
of the Plymouth Club on Saturday, October 31d, when a satisfactory 
report and balance sheet was presented. Mr. T. Taylor won the club. 
championship, Mr. T. Motley the Plymouth Gambit Tourney, and 
Mr. &. Pearce the Handicap. Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood and Mr. G. Ellis 
were re-elected president and hon. secretary respectively. © 


The Paignton (Devon) Club annual meeting was held on Sept. 
26th, Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood (president) in the chair. The report, 
presented by. Mr. C. W. Noehmer, stated that the chief item of interest 
was the success of the club in winning the County Association’s 
““ Bremridge Cup ” for the second time in succession. The officers were 
all re-elected. The club meets on momeays: from 4 to 8 p.m., at the 
Victoria Restaurant. . 


The annual meeting of the Bristol and Clifton Chess Club was held 
on October ist, at the Imperial Hotel, Clifton, when Mr. Clifford Kitchin 
was elected president, and Mr. H. G. Bockett-Pugh re-elected hon. 
secretary. In the championship tourney Mr. S. W. Viveash achieved 
his third consecutive success. Mr. H. C. Parsons was second, and Mr. 
Clifford Kitchin third. Messrs. M. J. L. Davis and Mr. C. Jones were 
equal for first place in the handicap tourney. 


- The annual general meeting of the Liverpool Club was held on 
September 26th. The report and balance sheet were very satisfactory, 
the statement of accounts shewing a profit of over £60. The chief 
prize winners during the the season were :—Club Championship, Mr. J. . 
Lewis ; Handicap, Mr. H. Stocker, who also took first prize in the “‘ A ”’ 
Tourney. “‘B” Tourney, Mr. J. Edge; ‘“‘C” Tourney, Mr. T. 
Gerrard. Mr. Amos Burn was re-elected president, and Mr. J. S. Meikle 
hon. secretary. 


The members of the Wigan Chess Club have just held their annual 
meeting. Everything is satisfactory and promising, but, unfortunately, 
several of the leading players have left the town. The championship 
and handicap were won by Mr..W. W. Cowan, who has now won both 
trophies (the latter from scratch) three times. Mr. Cowan was 
elected president, Dr. Aspinall captain, and Mr. T. H. Wadsworth 
secretary. ‘Tuesday and Friday are now the club nights; place of 
meeting, the Royal Hotel. 


The members of the Sheffield Club met and held their annual 
meeting, on September 27th, at their new quarters in the Grand Hotel, 
Mr. E. R. Davy presiding. The report congratulated the members on 
winning the Edwin Woodhouse Cup, to retain which it is intended to 
put forth strong efforts. The club championship contest was won by 
Mr. W. H. Sparkes. Colonel T. E. Vickers was re-elected president and 
Mr. F. A. Sugden appointed hon. secretary vice Mr. H. C. Loving. Mr. 
H. Wortley will captain the first team. 
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The Cheltenham Club annual meeting was held on October 5th, 
the president, Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardiner, J.P., in the chair. After the 
adoption of the report and balance sheet, Mr. Agg-Gardiner was re- 
elected president, and during the course of his reply said that as the 
present season marks the coming of age of the club, he had great pleasure 
in offering a cup for competition among the members. Mr. S. W. 
Billings was re-elected hon. secretary, and reference was made to the 
Blackburne Testimonial Fund. The Club meets at the Queen’s Hotel. 


Northern Counties Union Inter-County Championship.—The draw 
for this competition has resulted as follows :— 

Jan. 28th, 1911.—Lancashire—a bye. 

Jan. 28th, 1911.—Yorkshire v. Cheshire, in Yorkshire. 

March 18th, 1911.—Lancashire v. Yorkshire or Cheshire, in one of the two 

counties last named. 

In regard to the usual Blackpool meeting in the spring, it was 
decided to defer final decision until the next meeting of the committee, 
as two of the gentlemen who have hitherto been chiefly responsible 
for organising the meeting will not be able to be present in IgII. 


A chess match is notoriously a very movable fixture, hence no 
surprise is occasioned at the announcement that the Tarrasch-Schlechter 
match has suffered indefinite postponement. The time earmarked for 
this contest is to be utilised by the Austrian champion in a visit to the 
States. His arrival in New York is expected not later than November 
Ist. After spending two or three weeks in that city, he will proceed, 
possibly in company with F. J. Marshall, on a tour of American clubs, 
organised by the American Chess Bulletin. The joint tour is a happy 
idea, for in addition to the ordinary attractions of a master’s visit, it 
renders exhibition games possible between these two great players. 


The Rev. C. F. Bolland presided at the annual meeting of the 
Somersetshire Association, held at Weston-super-Mare on October Ist, 
when the report for the year was read. In the club contest Yeovil 
proved successful against the other competing clubs, Taunton and 
Bridgwater, and secured the championship. In county contests 
Somersetshire beat Gloucestershire, but suffered defeat by Wiltshire. 
During the coming season it is probable that Devonshire may be 
encountered, provided Somerset is successful against the two counties 
just referred to. A correspondence match will be played against 
Hampshire. The Rev. C. F. Bolland was elected president and Rev. 
W. H. Crockett hon. secretary. 


We are glad to notice that the members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Club, at the annual meeting, held October 7th, re-elected as president 
their esteemed member, Mr. J. Keeble, of problem fame. A good 
company was present at the meeting, at which Mr. Keeble presided. 
The report regretted a decline in membership, which now stands at 59. 
Mr. G. E. Amies, after acting as hon. secretary for fourteen years, resigned 
office, and is succeeded by Mr. E. Lake. The accounts disclosed a 
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deficit. The prizes in the tournaments were won as follows, and 
presented to the victors :—Championship, Dr. A. Crook ; Second Class 
Championship, Mr. A. T. Cannell ; Handicap, Mr. E. Lake ; Knock-Out 
Contest, Mr. W. Elsmore ; Summer Handicap, Mr.. A. B..Coe 


~ The Sussex Association general meeting took place on October 8th, 
at Christ Church Club, Brighton, Mr. H. FE. Dobell presiding. After 
the adoption of the report and financial statement, the Hon. Walter 
Rice, M.P., was elected president ; vice-president, Mr. H. E. Dobell ; 
and Mr. S. Pilch was re-elected hon. secretary. Subject to approval 
by Kent it was suggested that Sussex should join the hop county in 
promoting a joint Congress, at Tunbridge Wells. It was also agreed 
that the Sussex County Correspondence Championship should be 
played annually, and not every two years as at present. Games un- 
finished on April 30th to be adjudicated. On the proposal of Mr. H. W. 
Butler, Brighton, a donation of {1 Is. od. was voted to the Blackburne 
testimonial fund, and it was also decided that a subscription list be 
opened by every club in the county. 

The Hampshire Association annual meeting was held at the 
Bungalow Café, headquarters of the Southampton Chess Club, on 
October 8th, Mr. W. C. Kenny in the chair. Mr. J. H. Blake was 
elected president and Mr. H. J. Penwill re-elected hon. secretary and 
treasurer. The County Trophy competition attracted ten teams, 
which were divided into two sections. Hartley won the N.W. Division. 
Portsmouth ‘A’ won the S.E. section, and followed this by defeating 
Hartley in the deciding match, which was played at Fareham. During 
the year several county matches were contested, with results as here 
indicated :—Sussex 6-10, Kent 74-84; Middlesex 22-28—all lost. 
The Summer match versus was won by 93 to 44. A correspondence 
match with Northants resulted in a draw. It should be stated that 
the encounter with Middlesex was by correspondence. 


ee ee 


English County Championship: The match in the first round of 
this competition was played at Leicester, on Saturday, 8th October, 


with the following score :— 

MIDDLESEX. CHESHIRE. 
oe ae Mr. H. B. Lund aA 

Mr. C. Coates ~ 

Mr. Rhodes Marriott 

Mr. F. J. Macdonald 

Mr. M. Sutcliffe 

Mr. F. Lowenthal 

Mr. N. Clissold.. ; 

. T. G. O’Feeley .. 

Mr.N. P. Milne as 

Mr. J. Burtinshaw .. 

Mr. G. Osborne. . , 

Mr. W. B. Beckwith 


Mr. W. Ward .. 
Mr. R. P. Michell 

Mr. E. G. Sergent 
Mr. C. W. Hopper 
Mr. H. Saunders ; 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant .. 
Mr. J. Mahood.. : 
‘Mr. A. W. Mongredien 
Mr. P. Healey .. 

Mr. H. V. Crane 

Mr. C. E. Biaggini .. 
Mr. P. H. Coldwell .. 
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Middlesex will meet Oxfordshire, the champion county of th 
Midlands Union, in the final, on December roth. 
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We learn from a circular sent us by Mr. F. D. Rosebault, of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., that the young Cuban master, Capablanca, started, 
October 2oth, on a tour covering the Middle States, the New England 
States, Canada, the Middle West, and the Western States, and will 
continue through the South to New Orleans, and thence to Cuba. 

It may interest some of the hon. secretaries of British clubs to know 
Mr. Capablanca’s terms :—For each simultaneous exhibition (including 
one game blindfold) twenty-five dollars (£5) for twenty-five boards, 
or fraction thereof, and one dollar (4s.) for each additional board, plus. 
the railroad fare from last stopping place (railway fare never to exceed 
ten dollars (£2). For other entertainments and for lectures, the charge 
will be twenty-five dollazs for each afternoon or evening. Special rates 
where two or more performances are desired. In giving the cost in 
English money, we have reckoned the dollar at 4s., whereas it is, of 
course, actually 4s. 2d. 


ee 


The annual meeting of the Manchester Club took place on Sept. 
27th, the president (Councillor John Burgess) in the chair. After the 
adoption of the report and balance sheet, it was decided to urge the 
incoming management to arrange for evening play throughout the 
week, and also to classify all the members according to playing strength. 
The prizes won during the 
season were distributed. 
The chief winners are :— 
Bateson Wood Cup.—Mr. 
W. Turner. Club Cham- 
pionship Cup (Reyner 
Memorial).— Mr. V. L. 
Wahltuch. Summer 
Tourney.—Mr. G.. Mills- 
Palmer. Junior Handicap 
Cup.—Mr. F. S. Marsden. 
The officers elected for the 
forthcoming year are :— 
President,Councillor John 
Burgess ; hon. secretaries, 
Mr. W. D. Bailey and Mr. 
H. Hartley. The Reyner 
Cup (club championship), 
having been won by Mr. 
V. L. Wahltuch for the 
third time in succession, it 
now becomes the absolute 
property of that gentle- 
man, in accordance with 

: the terms of competition. 
To mark the occasion Mr. F. Orrett, who, as our readers know, 
is also a Manchester man, presented Mr. Wahltuch with a souvenir 
cartoon as a memento of his exceptional success, and this we reproduce. 
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Councillor Burgess generously intimated to the meeting that he would 
present the club with a new trophy. 


The average club match card gives so little beyond the list of 
fixtures, officials, and place of meeting, that it is refreshing to see how 
interesting such a production can be made by officers who possess the 
gift of initiative. In this respect the leaders of the Hampstead Club are 
notable, and their latest effort: ‘‘ Programme for their 26th season, 
Ig10-11,” calls for special notice. 

Printed in a neat booklet of 16pp, with cover, is a mass cf interest- 
ing information, which embraces—roll of members ; full list of officials ; 
place and time of meeting, with detailed directions how to reach 
Stanfield House, High Street, Hampstead, from town in minimum time ; 
rules; list of match fixtures; and lectures, the former comprising no 
less than 28 matches, of which 12 are fixtures in the ‘A’ Division of the 
London League; particulars of the various tournaments: (a) cham- 
pionship, (b) vice-president’s competition—silver salver, value £15 ; 
(c) “‘ North ” competition—silver rose bowl ; tournament rules ; table 
of odds; full list of members, with date of joining-the club. The 
lectures, which will doubtless prove a very attractive feature, are :— 
(i.) Hamburg and Oxford Congresses—Mr. E. FE. Colman. (ii.) Ruy 
Lopez—FExchange Variation—Mr. P. W. Sergeant. (ili.) French 
Defence—Mr. F. L. Anspach. (iv.) Vienna Game—Mr. J. H. Blake. 
(v.) Problems—Mr. P. H. Williams. We wish it was in our power to 
command the officials of all chess clubs to follow the example of Hamp- 
stead, and do likewise. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Devon County Association was 
held on October 8th, at Barnfield Hall, Exeter. The president (Mr. 
E. J. Winter-Wood) presiding. There was an excellent assemblage of 
members. The report and balance sheet, submitted by the hon. 
secretary (Mr. G. W. Cutler) were heartily approved and passed. 
During the year there had been a small deficit, {1 2s. 11d., on the 
working of the Association. Receipts totalled {44 14s. 6d., and ex- 
penditure {45 17s.5d. Thesurplus inthe bank stands at £26 11s. 4d. 
The report was full and very interesting, recording faithfully every 
item of the programme for the year, which had proved most successful. 
Six important matches—three correspondence and three over-the- 
board—had been contested, and Devon won four of the engagements— 
Suffolk, Braille Club, Cornwall, and Gloucestershire. Trophies 
possessed by the Association were won as follows :—Thomas Winter- 
Wood Memorial Shield—Mr. T. Taylor, Plymouth. E. J. Winter-Wood 
Cup—Mr. T. Taylor, Plymouth. This contest carries with it the Devon 
individual championship. Bremridge Cup—Paignton Chess Club. 
Moyle Cup—Dawlish and Teignmouth Chess Club. Mr. FE. J. Winter- 
Wood was re-elected president, Mr. G. W. Cutler, hon. secretary and 
treasurer. All the officials were accorded a very hearty vote of thanks 
for their services. After the meeting a match North v. South Devon 
was played. Seventeen players were engaged on each side, and the 
fight ended in a draw. 
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The Cheshire Association annual meeting took place on October 
22nd, at the Royal Rock Ferry Hotel, Mr. Rhodes Marriott presiding 
over an assemblage of representatives of the following clubs :—Rock 
Ferry, Warrington, Altrincham, Sale, Chester, Stockport, and Romilly. 
‘The report indicated that the year had aro a prosperous one. After 
tieing with Yorkshire in the Northern Championship, the deciding 
match ended in a victory for Cheshire, whose team went forward to 
play Middlesex for the English championship, but met with defeat by 
g to 3. During the year a match was contested against North Wales, 
and won by 134 to 54. <A correspondence match versus Cumberland 
was won by 18} to 133. The county individual championship was won 
by Mr. Chas. Coates, whose success entitled him to permanent possession 
of the ‘‘ Burtinshaw’’ Cup. Section B was won by Mr. F. C. Eaton, 
Altrincham ; Class C by Mr. R. A. E. McGowan, Sale. The Cheshire 
Challenge Cup, for inter-club competition, was secured by Stockport. 
The officers for the year are :—President, Mr. Chas. Coates; captain, 
Mr. H. B. Lund ; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. W. B. Beckwith, 31, 
Lowfield Road, Stockport. It was decided to again compete for the 
Northern Counties’ trophy and to continue the individual tournaments 
in three classes, as before, viz., A, B, and C. The Association also 
voted a sum of {£4 4s. to the Blackburne testimonial fund, and urged 
all the clubs affiliated to form special ‘‘ Blackburne Testimonial Sub- 
Committees,” so that the scheme may be worked thoroughly and 
vigorously. 


The general meeting of the Lancashire Chess Association was held 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Chess Club, the Temple, Dale Street, on 
October 8th. The treasurer's report showed a balance in hand of 
£14 17s. 6d., as compared with £24 0s. 3d. last year. The secretary’s 
report referred to the matches played. Middlesex (lost by 94 to 114), 
Yorkshire (lost by 14 to 16), and the correspondence match with Surrey 
(won by 264 to 133). 

The prizes won in last year’s tourneys were distributed as follows : 
Class A.—Ist prize and championship, Dr. Holmes (Liverpool) ; 2nd 
and 3rd prizes, V. L. Wahltuch, W. Turner (Manchester). Class B.— 
Ist, J. Lewis (Liverpool) ; 2nd, N. B. Holmes (Bury); 3rd, A. H. 
Moorhouse (Burnley). Class C.—x1st and 2nd J. Edge (Liverpool), 
J. W. Maunder (Manchester); 3rd and 4th, C. A. Lowe (Bury), R. 
Halstead (Burnley). Class D.—ist, R. Smith (Atherton), 2nd, G. 
Mackereth (Manchester Southern) ; 3rd, R. Clegg (Burnley. 

Officers elected were :—President, Mr. D. Powell (Liverpool) ; 
secretary, Mr. W. R. Thomas (Waterloo) ; tournament secretary, Mr. 
H. A. James (Liverpool) ; captain, Mr. H. E. Garstang (Manchester). 

A donation of £4 4s. od. was voted to the Blackburne testimonial, 
and the delegates were asked to call the attention of the clubs to the 
matter, with a view to supporting the movement. It was also decided 
to arrange a county correspondence tourney. 

The meeting accepted with great regret the resignation of Mr. T. 
A. Farron, who has acted as secretary for the last twelve years, and 
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expressed their sense of the debt of gratitude owed him by the Associa- 
tion for his valuable services. After the close of the business, it was 
decided to start a movement for raising a fund to present Mr. Farron 
with a suitable souvenir, as a token of appreciation of his long and 
valuable services on behalf of Lancashire chess. 


We translate the following game and notes from The Ladies’ Chess 
Journal, of which a copy was recently sent us by the arch-humourist 
of Germany, Herr Paul Schellenberg. The game was played at the 
Ladies’ Chess Club, at Korkshausen. The straightforward manner in 
which the player of Black goes for her object is worthy of note. 


White.-—So I am to commence ? Now, let me see. . . . What shall we 
do? (Plays P—K 4.) No; wait a moment—that’s not very good. (Takes the 
move back, and plays P—K Kt 3.) Just one moment, please. I’m afraid I can’t 
do that, either. Oh, well, what does it matter! IJ’ll keep to my first move. It 
isn’t a question of life and death. 


Mrs. Dumbutcher. ° Miss Deff. 
1 P—K4 I P—K 4 


(White reflects awhile, picks up the Queen, and twirls it in the air between 
finger and thumb during the whole of the following monologue.) Tell me how 
you like my new costume, Miss Deff. Don’t you think it’s charming ? No one 
would dream it was made from my silk dress of the year before last, which had 
come to be quite old-fashioned. I bought five yards of blue foulard with white 
spots for it, and covered the whole with blue voile. I was able to use the old silk 
for the back panel as well as for the front one with the cut-away serpentine 
flounce, while for the side panels the foulard was just right. It’s quite stylish, 
isn’t it? Really, there ought to be a jacket to it, kept tight to the waist by 
embroidered buckles, but I don’t think that would suit my figure.—I think’ we 
might also have a snack of something. Do you know, the strawberry tart I had 
last time didn’t agree with me at all. I fancy they use Fowler’s baking powder here 
and it always upsets me. Miss! Miss! please! Can I have a lemon and rasp- 
berry ice? Ican? Then that will do, thank you. Oh, but— One moment, please, 
I’m afraid ice will be rather too cold for me. Bring me three puffs instead, that 
is if the whipped cream is fresh. The last time it wasn’t, you know. Well, now, 
we'll continue our game. It was my turn, wasn’t it ? Now, where did I intend 
to play my Queen? (Puts the Queen successively on K 2, K B 3, and K Kt 4.) 
Just one moment, please. I see I can go further with it. Yes, that’s much 
better ; that will do. 


2 QO—R 5 2 Q—B 3 

Did you know Mrs.Smythe is back again ? I saw her at the theatre the day 
before yesterday, with her two daughters. How they had managed to get her 
there, we could not imagine. One of them wore a blouse of Irish linen, with 
simply delightful passementerie, and the other a blouse of Valencienne lace and 
Indian muslin. The neck insertion, the high collar, and the front drapings were 
all of Valencienne lace, picked out at the shoulders and at the bottom edge with 
little pleats of muslin, a finish being given to the whole by quite a narrow stripe 
of gofiered muslin. I tell you we were quite speechless with astonishment. Ah! 
I see, you have already moved. You've gone there with your Queen, have you ? 
I must get my piece out, too. They always say, you know, that we ought to 
develop. 


3 Kt—QB3 3 B—Q B4 

How do you like your new maid? Is she satisfactory ? I shall have to 
give mine notice. There is no end to the trouble I have with her. You know I 
always wash my fine linen with Omo. It’s that that makes them so wonderfully 
white. -You would hardly believe it, but yesterday I went into the kitchen and 
found the stupid thing cleaning all the tins with Omo, on the plea that it makes 
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everything so white. It’s really terrible. On the subject of servants, I could 
talk to you till to-morrow morning without exhausting the incredible things I 
have had to put up with from them. By the bye, I should advise you next time 
you make cucumber salad to add a touch of finely chopped dill to it. It lends 
a delightful spicy flavour to the dish. I got it from a cookery column. My 
husband says if he only knew who had found it out, he’d send him a keg of my 
sauerkraut as a present—he’s so pleased with it. Well, now, whose turn is it ? 
My turn again already ? Excuse me one moment. I see a very fine move here. 


4 Kt—Q 5 - 4 QxBPch 


Oh, Miss Deff, I must tell you something about my little Elsie. She’s a 
perfect little darling, and her desire to know all about everything is 
absolutely insatiable. The questions she asks and the way her tongue runs on! 
You have no idea what a chatterbox she is. Sometimes I feel it’s more 
than I can put up with—her little tongue’s never still. I can’t think whom she 
gets it from; it’s certainly not from me. A few days ago I had to speak quite 
crossly to her. ‘‘ Oh, do run away, child,’ I said, ‘‘ you make me quite nervous. 
Suppose you were in Heaven, and chattered on and on to God in this way, asking 
Him all sorts of questions, what do you think He would say?’ Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she replied : ‘‘ Oh, do run away, child, you make me quite 
nervous.” It’skillingly funny,isn’tit ? Check, you said, didn’t you? But that 
can’t be right; I can take your Queen. Oh, no, of course not; it’s covered. 
Well, then, we'll just move away. There’s still a little spot I can move to. 


5 K—Q sq 5 QO—B 8 mate. 

What’s that ? Mate did you say ? Well, really, so it is. Upon my word, 
I didn’t see it. Just fancy, how stupid! I don’t understand how that could 
happen so quickly ; my position, you know, was splendid. Well, I’m not sorry 
it’s over—the game has lasted long enough, anyway. Do you know, Miss Deff, 
when I have to think so long, I get such a funny sensation in my head, and in the 
end I can’t see the simplest thing. Well, now, good night, Miss Deff. Next 
time I'll take my revenge. Good bye. 

We owe an apology to Herr Schellenberg for a few liberties taken 
with the text. But if he foresaw that we might attempt to translate it, 
he owes us one for inveigling us into the mystifying technicalities of 
feminine attire. On the whole, we fancy we have the most to forgive, 
for it is possible that we have laid ourselves open to the derision of those 
to whom such words as “serpentine flounces,’”’ ‘ gofferred muslin,”’ 
‘““nanels,” &c., are charged with meaning. We console ourselves with 
the reflection that but for this shrewd confession, to most readers of 
these pages our ignorance would have the air of amazing knowledge. 


Chess in Scotland.—Glasgow League: The annual meeting was 
held on 30th September. The secretary reported that the First 
Division Championship had been won by Glasgow ; Second Division by 
Central (2nd Team), and Third by Pearce Institute. Office-bearers 
were elected—President, C. Macdonald, Queen’s Park; secretary and 
treasurer, C. Wardhaugh, Athenceum. It was decided to purchase 
trophies for the championships of the two divisions, and also to arrange 
a match with Edinburgh Chess League before the end of the session. 

The various competitions of the Glasgow Club started towards 
the end of October, and the West of Scotland Championship Tourney 
(managed by Glasgow Club) early in November. President Mr. Peter 
Fyfe is kindly giving special prizes to junior players making the best 
scores in a series of informal simultaneous displays to be given by one 
or two first-class players. 
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Edinburgh C.C.—The annual meeting and dinner was held on the 
11th October. Mr. Shanks, vice-president, occupied the chair. The 
new office-bearers are :—President, Mr. Pringle; hon. secretary, Mr. 
J. G. Thompson ; treasurer, Mr. D. Simpson. The club was very 
successful last season, winning the Richardson Cup, also the first and 
second divisions of the Edinburgh League. In addition to the usual 
toasts and speeches, an excellent musical programme, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Tramm, was gone through, and was much appreciated. 
Mr. Richmond (Scottish champion), who has been in London for a few | 
months, expects to be back in Edinburgh shortly. 

Scottish Championship.—Falkirk Chess Club : The annual meeting: 
of the Falkirk Club was held on 29th September. After the treasurer’s 
report had been read and approved, officers were elected as follows :— 
President, Mr. Boston Harley ; secretary, Mr. F. J. Dean; treasurer, 
Mr. Wm. Aitkens. This club meets each Monday and Thursday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, at the Drill Hall. 

Burns C.C. (Glasgow).—The annual meeting of the Burns Club was 
held at 245, Ingram Street, on 19th September. The following office- 
bearers were appointed :—President, Mr. R. B. Thomson; hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. J. Beveridge. ‘The club was reported to be 
in a flourishing condition, financially and numerically. An interesting 
programme of championships and other competitions is arranged. 

Other West of Scotland Clubs.—Kilmarnock Club, which meets in 
Ossington Institute, on Tuesday and Saturday evenings, opened on 
Tuesday, October 11th. Hon. secretary, Mr. G. B. Dunlop. 

The Gourock C.C. is also open at the Gamble Institute, as formerly. 
Glasgow Central opened with a Lightning Tourney, won by Mr. W. 
Gibson, of Glasgow Club. Glasgow Bohemians, which has 108 membeis, 
has special club nights each Wednesday and Saturday, meeting, as 
formerly, in Waddell’s Restaurant, 60, Union Street. The president 
is Mr. James Borthwick, M.A. Club champion, Mr. James Young. 

The opening meeting of the Queen’s Park Club took place in the 
club-room, 441, Victoria Road, Crosshill, on 7th October, and there 
was a good attendance. Officers elected were :—President, Mr. John 
Morton; hon. secretary, Mr. A. Martin. | 

‘The Central Club held its annual smoking concert in the Regent 
Tea Rooms, on Friday, 21st October. 

The Glasgow Ladies’ Club opened the season with an ‘‘ At Home ”’ 
in the club-room, at 106, West George Street. After tea, Mr. W. 
Gibson played the members simultaneously, and thereafter a lightning 
tournament was héld, which was won by Mrs. Gibbs. The club meets 
every Wednesday afternoon. 

“ Richardson ’”’ Cup Tourney.—The eight clubs eligible for this 
contest—Edinburgh (last year’s winner), Glasgow, Dundee (winners 
of the Spens Cup last season), Edinburgh Working Men’s, Stirling, 
Queen’s Park, Bohemians, and Anthenzeum (Glasgow). The tourney 
is conducted on “ retire-after-defeat ’’ principles, with teams of seven 
a-side. Other Scottish clubs play, if entered, in the Spens Cup Tourney, 
the Junior event. 
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Devon won by 114 to 44. Score :— 
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Devon v. Cornwall.—These counties met at Plymouth on October 
Ist to settle their match in the Southern Union Championship. 


DEVON. CORNWALL. 
Dr. R. Dunstan I Mr.C. E. T. Jenkin .. O 
Mr.T.Taylor ..... 4 Rev. A. Baker .. 4 
Mr. H. M. Prideaux .. Oo Mr.C.M. Fox .. I 
Mr. C. F. Cooper ‘ 1 Mr. H. Boxhall O 
Dr. H. R. Allingham o Mr. C. R. Trethewey I 
Mr. R.S.Owen..  .. o Mr. W.S. Jackson .. I 
Mr. J. E. D. Moysey 1 Mr. F. J. Tonks o 
Mr. A. W. Peet.. 4 Mr. J. Ough 4 
Rev. H. Bremridge .. 1 Dr.Clark .. ; fe) 
Mr. R.S. Park .. I Mr. T.S. Varcoe O 
Mr. P. Motley .. ‘ 1 Mr. C. Cornish .. fe) 
Mr. G. W. Howard .. I Mr. R. Lean oO 
Mr. G. F. H. Packer I Mr. A.B. Treloar re) 
Mr. C. W. Noehmer .. 4+ Rev. A. Leakev 4 
Mr. Ellison Pearse .. I Mr. B. F. Wadham .. re) 
Mr. E. H. Waterfield I Mr. A.Emery .. fe) 
11} : 4* 
The following game was contested at Board No. 1 :— 
GAME No. 3,387.—Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
NoTEs BY F. D. YATES. useful for Black later. Preferable 
WHITE. BLACK. was Castles and P—K B 3. 
Mr. C. JENKINSON Dr. DUNSTON 13 P—B 3 
(Cornwall). (Devon). I Castles 14 Kte— 
1 P—O4 1 P—O4 4 4 Q4 
P—Q B 2 P—K ree 
2 P—QB4 go: | It is difficult to suggest a move, 
3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 White's position being so cramped. 
4 B—Kt5 4 B—K2 By relieving the square K 2 for the 
_ bee Knight, this move is good, but 
: 3 - 3 3 eae - 5 afterwards retreating the B_ to 
x Qx R 2 takes it completely out of 
7 KtxKt play. 
This is not good position judg- 15 R—K B3 
ment. The Black P at K 5 is a P 
useful wedge, delaying White’s 16 KtxKt 16 K PxKt 
development. In giving up com- 17 B—R2 17 P—B5 
mand of the centre, White hands 18 PXP | 18 RxP 
the initiative to Black. 19 Q—Q 2 19 QR—KBsq 
7 PxKt 20 R—QB3. «+20 Q—-B3 
8 P—QR3 _~—sS88 Castles 21 R—K Kt3 21 P—KR4 
9 Kt—K2 9 P—KB4 ~~... Now that Black’s heavy 
ro Kt—B 3 10 Kt—Q 2 pieces are effectively placed, it 
11 R—B sq only requires the advance of this 
Here Q—B 2, to be followed by Pawn to complete an attack 
: consistently carried through. 
Castles Q R and P—K B 3, 7 
attempting to break Black’scentre, 22 P—QKt4 22 P—R 5 
would have been better. The 23 R—QB3 23 Q—Kt3 
Queen’s side counter-attack is too 4 4 P—Kt5 24 B—Kt 5 
slow to be cae 25 B—Kt sq 25 B—B 6 
12 B—K 2 12 B—Q : 26 P—Kt 3 a0 StS 
13 P—B5 27 P—Kt6 27 O—R 6 
Giving up command of the 28 RxB 28 PXR 
square at Q 5. This comes in 29 Resigns. 


L 4 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 
THE FOUR KNIGHTS GAME 


Next to the Queen’s Pawn and the Ruy Lopez, the Four Knights 
Game is the most important opening in the repertory of modern chess 
meetings ; the reason being that while comparatively a “‘ safe ’’ opening 
it leads to intricate and multitudinous middle game positions. Possibly 
the preference shown for this opening is partly due also to the fact 
that at the moment we are inclined to overestimate the prospects of 
White, for the best line of defence is still somewhat uncertain, and the 
counter-play is thus of an experimental character. Black’s embarrass- 
ment ensues after 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, Kt—Q B 3; 
3 Kt-—B 3, Kt—B 3; 4 B—Kt 5, B—Kt 5; 5 Castles, Castles; 
6 P—Q 3, P—Q 3; 7 B—Kt 5. White now threatens Bx Kt, 
followed by Kt—Q 5, ot these moves in reversed order, and 
Black’s problem is to find the best defence. Manifold are the man-— 
ceuvres that have been devised for this purpose, ranging from the most 
aggressive to the most defensive handling of the position. We recall 
the game Schlechter v. Leonhardt in the Hamburg Tourney, where 
Black by 7.., B—Kt 5, cast aside all ideas of anxious defence, and 
sought safety in counter attack. The same Tournament (Schlechter v. 
Teichmann) gave us also an example of the cautious defence, 7.., 
BxKt; 8PxB, B—Q2; while the porcupine move, at once aggressive 
and defensive, of 7.., Kt—K 2 was also in evidence. The favourite 
defence, 7.., Bx Kt; 8 PX B, Q—K2; followed by Kt—Q sq and K 3, 
which thé tactics generally adopted at the last St. Petersburg Tourney, 
was almost entirely absent in the Hamburg games.—P. S. Leonhardt, in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten. 


In the Wiener Schachzettung, Herr Franz Motzko, the president of 
the Teschen Chess Club, makes the following excursions into the regions 
of theory. . 

Remarking that, in the Giuoco Piano, after 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 
2 Kt—K B 3, Kt—Q B3; 3 B—B 4, B—B4; 4 P—OB 3, Kt—B 3; 
5 P—Q4,PxP; 6PxP, B—Kt5ch; 7 B—Q 2, the move7.., Bx B 
is looked upon as the strongest continuation, he suggests instead 7.., 
P—Q 4, to which White has two continuations :— 

A. 8 BxB, KtxB; 9 Q—R 4 ch, Kt—B 3; 10 PXP, KtxP, 

and Black has a good game. If, hereupon, 11 Q—Kt 5, then 
Kt—Kt 3; 12 P—Q5, P—QR3; 13 Q—B5, Q—K 2 ch, &c. 
If 9 P—K 5, Black plays PX B ; 10 Q—R 4 ch, Kt—B 3; 
Ir PXKt,QxP; and if then 12 P—Q5,OxP; 13 Px 
Kt, P—Q Kt 3! winning. 
B. 8PxXP,KtxP(Q4); 9 Kt—B 3 (if9 BXB, KtxB; 10 Kt— 
B 3, B—K 3), B—K 3; 10 Q—Kt 3 (if ro Castles or 10 Kt— 
K Kt 5, then Ktx Kt; 11 Px Kt, BxB), Kt—R 4! 


In the Evans Gambit, after 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, 
Kt—Q B3; 3 B—B4, B—B4; 4P—QKt4, BXP; 5 P—B 3, B— 


“i ” 
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B 4; 6 Castles, P—Q 3; 7 P—Q4,PxP;8PxP, B—Kt3; 9 Kt—B3, 
Kt—Q R4; 10 B—K Kt 5, P—K B 3; 11 B—K B 4, the move con- 
sidered best is 11.., KtxB; 12 Q—R 4 ch, Q—Q 2, &c. ‘“‘ Numerous 
games have shown the weakness of this defence . . . . I believe the 
move I suggest of I1.., Kt—K 2! at least secures equality.’”’ He 
points to a correspondence game he played against Widmar in 1903-04, 
which proceeded as follows :—11.., Kt—K 2; 12 R—K sq, P-QB3; 
13 O—Q 3, B—B 2; 14 P—K R 4, KtxB; 15 QxKt, Kt—Kt 3; 
16 P—K 5, BPXxP; 17 B—Kt 5, Q—-Q 2; 18 OQ R—B sq, Q—B 2; 
19 Kt—Q 5, B—R 4; 20 PXP, QOxKt; 21 PXP dis. ch, BXR, and 


' Black won on the 35th move. 


GAME No. 3,388.. 


Played at Tonquet—Paris—Plage, in August, Ig1o. 
Marshall, from La Styategie. 
Four Knights Game. 


Notes by F. J. 


WHITE. BLACK. B on Kt 3 strong. 
M. rare Sg 16 BxP 
Ir—K4 I r—x 4 17 P—Q4 17 B—Kt 3. 
2 Kt-KB3 2Kt-QB3 |||... If17.., BxP: 18BxB, 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 PxB; 19 QXP, and Black’s 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 game would be difficult, despite 
5, Castles 5 Castles the passed Pawn. 


5... P—Q 3; 6 P— 18 B—Kt 5 


Q4,BxKt; 7PxB, KtxK P; 


8 Q—Q 3, P—Q 4; 9 BxKt, or 
KtxK P and the game is in 
White’s favour. 

6 P—Q3 


P—Q 3 

re This move turns the 
game into a Double Ruy Lopez, 
one of the most dangerous in 
White’s armoury, and requiring 
extreme care on the part of Black. 


Kt—05 
A divergence from the usual 
7 B—Kt 5 or 7 Kt—K 2. 


7 KtxKt 

8 PxKt 8 Kt—-K 2 
g P—B 3 g B—R4 
Io P—B4 10 P—K R 3 
11 Kt—Ksq _ 11 B—Kt3 
12 B—K 3 12 P—Q B3 
13 PxXP 13 PxXP 

14 B—R4 14 P—K B4 
15 B—Kt 3 15 K—R sq 
16 P—B5 


A vigorous move, rendering the 


30 


A fine attacking move at the 
propitious moment. 


18 BxP 
19 Q-R5 Ig Q—K sq 
20 O—R4 20 Kt—Kt 3 
21 O—R 5 21 P—Q4 
ab Sands Black might have drawn 
here by 21.., Kt—K 2. 
22 Kt—B 3 22 K—Kt sq 
23 QOR—Osq 23 PXB 
24 KtxP «© 24 R—B3 
25 K R—K sq 25 Q—Q sq 
26 P—Kt 4 26 PxXP 
27 K—R sq 27 Kt—B sq 
28 RXB 
A move that took me entirely 
by surprise. 
28 PxXR 
29 R—K 8 29 P—Kt 3 


weet Completely overlooking 
the mate; but it is a fine game, 
and ingenuity prevails sometimes. 


Q mates. 
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GAME No. 3,389. 


Played at the Hague Chess Club, “‘ Discendo Discimus.” 


We take 


the notes from the Hamburger Nachrichten, which in turn credits the 
Rotterdam Courant. 


Four Knights Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

J. W.TE KOLsTE. J. F. HEEMSKERK. 
I P—K4 I P—K4 

2 Kt—-K B3 2 Kt-QB3 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
5 Castles 5 Castles 

6 P—Q3 6 P—Q 3 

7 B—Kt 5 7 BxKt 

8 PxB 8 O—K 2 

g Kt—Q 2 


Io 
II 


I2 
13 
14 


I5 


The purpose of this move is, 
of course, the opening of the K B 
file by P—B 4. This plan appears 
to us much more plausible than that 
adopted in the St. Petersburg 
Tourney :—9 R—K sq, Kt—Q sq; 
10 P—Q 4, Kt—K 3; 11 B—B sq, 
P—B 4! 12 B—B sq, R—Q sq; 
13 P—Kt 3, Kt—B 2; 14 Kt— 
R 4, P—Q Kt 4 (Dr. Perlis v. 


Freymann). Black has a very 
satisfactory game. 

g Kt—Q sq 
P—KB4 _ 10 Kt—K 3 
PxXP! 11 KtxB 


ded Stats Liss; PXP 12 BX Kt, 
P XB is certainly better, though 
even then White has the upper 
hand. 


12 PxP 


Px Kt 
P—R 4 13 Kt—K 3 
Q—B 3 


The Pawn on Black’s K B 3 
must ultjmately fall. On K—Kt 2 
for instance, R—B 2 and Q R— 
K B_ sq follows. Hence Black 
decides to abandon the weakling 
at once and try his chance in an 
attack on the Queen’s wing. 


14 P—Q 4 


deeseaases es Threatening Q—B 4 ch 
and OXxB. 


P—Q 4 15 KtxP 


16 PxKt 


17 QxP! 


18 


19 
20 
21 


22 
23 


- 


25 


Rass An unhappy idea! But 
it follows consequentially on the 
previous move. Black is now on 
a steep declivity. 


16 QO—Kt 5 


helabaee Black regains the piece 
sacrificed, for P—Q R 3 would 
follow on Q—Q 3. -Even then, 
however, White gets the advan- 
tage by Q R—OQ Kt sq, but he has 
richer prey in view. 


17 Ox Kt 


siereaney If 17.., QB, then R— 
-B 3 is immediately fatal. This 
move is valid on the text move 
also, but White thought it inferior, 
in the belief Black could defend 
himself by B—Kt 5 (R—Kt 3, P— 
K R 4). He overlooked that in 
that event B—Q 7 wins. For this 
reason he sought another winning 
continuation and found it in— 


B—K 8 18 B—K 3 
R—B 3 Ig KRXB 
R—Kt 3ch 20 K—B sq 


R—Kt 7! 


Threatens mate in two by Rx 
R P, followed by R—R 8. White’s 
Bishop sacrifice was based on a 
perception of the impossibility of 
parrying this threat except by 
heavy loss of material. For if 
Black attempt to make an outlet 
for his King by R—Q sq, R—K 
B sq wins by its threat of K Rx 


B P 
21 Q—K 6ch 
K—R sq 22 QOxK P 
O—Kt 5 23 QxRPch 
bisa Black has no other move. 
OxQ 24 KXR 
R—B 5q 


And White won after a lengthy 
struggle. 
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GAME No. 3,390. 


Played at the Hamburg Congress. 


Nederlandschen Schaakbonde. 
| Four Knights Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
A. SPEVER. P. S. LEONHARDT. 
I P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
4 P—QR3!? 4 B—K 2 
....If4.., B—B4; 5 KtxP! 
5 P—-Q4 5 PxP 
6 KtxP 6 Castles 
7 B—-K3 7 P—Q4 
8 PxP 8 KtxP 
g KtxKt (B6) 9 PxKt 
Io KtxKt Io Px Kt 
Il B—Q 3 11 B—K B 3 
12 P—QB3 £412 P—QR4 
Griese Better was 12.., Q—Q 3. 
13 Castles 13 B—R 3 
14 R—K sq 14 P—B 3 
....Q—Q 3 was still the better 
move. 
15 BxB 15 RxB 
16 B—B 5 16 R—K sq 
17 O—R4 17 K R—K 3 
18 RxXR 13 PXR 


Notes from Van Den 


Ig QO—K Kt4 19 P—K4 
20 O—K 6ch 20 K—R sq 
21 R—Q sq 2t P—R3 
5% adie Black is embarrassed for 
a good move. Here Q—K Kt sq 
was better (Q—Q 7, then Q—Rsq). 
22 P—R 3 22 K—R2. 
sister ta —K Kt sq is preferable, 
but better still P—K 5. Leon- 
hardt was out of form during the 
greater part of this tourney, and 
played this game rather loosely. 


23 R—Q 3 23 Q—K Kt sq 
24 Q—B5ch 24 K—Rsq 
25 R—Kt 3 25 P—K5? 


....R—Rsq is better. The game 
is quickly lost now. 


26 R—Kt 6 26 R—R sq 
27 B—K 3 27 Q—O Bsq 
....-Q—R 2 is also inadequate, 

eg., Q—R 2, RxXR P; PxXR, 
QxB ch; and White gets a few 
Pawns for the exchange. 

28 RxB 28 PXR 

29 QxP ch 29 K—Kt sq 

30 Q—Kt 6ch 30 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,391. 


Correspondence game played in 1909-10. From the Schachmatnoge 
Obozrente. Notes (abridged) by A. A. Alekhin. 
Philidor Defence. 
BLACK. WHITE. 5 Kt—Kt5? 5 Kt—R 3 
I P—K 4 1 P—-K4 6 P—KB4? 6 B—-K2 
2 Kt-KB3 2 P—-Q3 7 Castles 7 Castles 
ee This move, if the attack 8 Kt—KB3 8 PXxXQP! 
be correctly conducted, gives 9 KtxP 9 P—Q 4! 


3 P—Q4 
4 B—QB4. 


Black a somewhat cramped game. 
But if White depart from alert 
positional strategy, and ventures 
an assault on his opponent’s King, 
he should get the worse game. 


3 Kt—Q2 
4 P—Q B3 


....Lhis move turns the tables. 
White must take the P, as on 10 
B—Q 3, Px P;11 BX P, Kt—B 3; 
12 B—B 3, his position would be 
still worse than in this game. 


io PXP 10 Kt—Kt 3 
Ir B—Q 3 
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12 
T3 


manski, from the Wiener Schachzeitung. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
H. BARMANSKI T. BERNER 
(Cracou'). (Cracow’). 

I P—K4 I P—K4 

2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 
4P—QB3 4 Kt—B3 

5 P—Q4 5 PxP 

6 PxP 6 B—Kt 5 ch 
7 K—Bsq! 

A variation hitherto very rarely 
played. White sacrifices the K P 
for an attack on the King’s file, 
and in order to retard Black’s 

' development as long as possible. 
7 KtxK P 
8 P—Q5 8 Kt—K 2 

ee Best. Kt—R 4 yields a 
piece for two Pawns upon 9 B— . 
Q 3, with very little difference in 
position. If 8.., Kt—Kt sq, the 
Kt remains in barracks a long 
while. 

9 Q-2 4 g Kt—K B 3 
bacmart Necessary. 

to B—K Kt 5 Io Kt(K2)-Ktsq 

Ir QO Kt—Q 2! 


t 
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11 B—Kt 3 loses a piece. Some- 
what better is 11 B—K 2, but even 
then, after 11.., P—Q B 4,White’s 
position is very insignificant. 


11 B—QB4 
P—B 3 12 QOxP 
B—K 3 
13 K—R sq would not save the 
game either: 13.., BXKt; 14 


PxB, B—B 4; 15 B—K 3, Bx 
B; 16 QxB, Kt—B 5; and 
White loses a Pawn, after which 
Black's win is only a question of 
time. 


13 Kt—Kt 5 
14 R—K sq! 
ee This is at once decisive. 


White, to avoid further loss, must 
himself exchange Queens, and thus 


simplify the attack for Black. 
15 QOxQ 15 KtxQ 
16 B—B sq 16 Kt—Kt 5 


caeess White loses either the 
exchange or two Pawns, and has | 
a bad position :—17 P—K R 3, 
KtxB; 18 PxKt, BxP; 19 
K—R 2, Bx Kt; 20 PxXB, Q R— 
Q sq winniing. 


GAME No. 3,392. 


The following game is one of a number played by correspondence . 
by the members of the Cracow Chess Club, to investigate this little- 
known variation of the Giuoco Piano. 


Notes (abridged) by H. Bar- 


Giuoco Piano. 


IZ 


Not Kt—B 3. The text move 
threatens Kt—K 4 with further 
menaces on Q 6 and K B 6. On 
Q 2, moreover, the Kt fulfils 
defensive service in supporting 
the White Bishop, should the 
attack proceed by P—K R 3-4-5, 
dislodging the Kt from its possible 
position on Kt 3, and driving it to 
K 4, which occurred in my game 
against Broch. 

Ir B—K 2 
R—K sq! 

This position justifies the sacri- 
fice on the 7th move. The King’s 
file is occupied by White. Except 
for his K R his development is 
complete, his pieces standing in 
the centre of the board ready for 
action. Black, on the other hand, 
is more cramped than ever. It 
makes little difference whether the 
Black Knight is on Kt sq or Kt 3. 
The purpose of the variation is 
attained in this position when the 
complications of the middle game 
begin. These divide into two 
main branches, according | to 
whether Black decides on Castling 
or playing his K—-B sq. My game 
against Broch illustrates the for- 
mer division, while the pfesent is 
an example of the latter. 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


1g 


20 


22 
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12 P—Q 3 | 
Loam ea es Preventing P—Q 6, 
followed by Kt—K 4. 


Kt—K 4 


Threatens 14 Bx Kt, PXB;3 15 
KtxP ch, KtxKt; 16Q~xKt. 
13 K—B sq 
P—K R4! 14 P—KR3 
. I4.., B—B 4 or 
B—Kt 5 is no good. 


B—Q 2 
To reach B 3. 
— 15 KtxKt! 


Eee ies Removing the dangerous 


Kt, and making way for the one’ 


on Kt sq. 


Ox Kt 


Not RxKt, or Black would 
relieve his game by B—B 3 and 


Kt—K 2. . 
16 B—B 3 
P—Q Kt3 17 P—KR4q? 
fe pcre A fatal error. Kt 5 is 
now free for the White Kt, and 


the Black Rook can develop no 
further than R 3. 


Kt—Kt 5! 18 BxKt 
Geeemee And now the square B 3 
is available to the B. 


PxB 
Opening the file for the R’s 


development. 
| 19 P—K Kt 3 

Q—B 4 

Threatening B—B 3 and B 6. 

20 P—K B4 

da ete This shuts his Bishop in ; 
but has he anything better ? 
R—R 3 2I R—R2 
R (R3)-K3! 22 B—Q 2 


31 


42 
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Shtaies P—Kt 3 followed by P— 
B 4, or P— B 4 at once is better. 


23 P—R4 23 P—R3 | 
24 B—B 3 | 
The beginning of the end! 
24 P—Kt4 
25 B—Q 3 25 R—B2 
26 R—K 6! 


There is no satisfactory reply to 
this. The K Kt P must be de- 
fended, otherwise mate speedily 


follows. 
26 Kt—K 2 
27 Q-Q 4 27 BXR 
28 O—R8ch 28 Kt—Kt sq 
29 PXB 29 R—K 2 
30 BxXBP 


The B cannot be retaken, or 
P—kKt 6 and 7 ch would follow. 
30 O—K sq 
hietecetes The only move. Black 
defends exemplarily. He is one 
of the best players in Galicia. 
B—Q 3 
Opening the B file to the R. 
31 P—B4 


R—K 3 32 K R—OQR2 
R—B3ch 33 K—K2 
B—BO6Och 34 KxXP 

R—K 3ch 35 K—Q4 


a Seles K—Q 2 is at once fatal. 


RxXQ 36 RXR 

BxXK Kt P 37 KtxB 

Q~x Kt 38 R—K 4 
Q—B3ch 39 K—K 3 
O—R3ch 40 K—Q4 
P—B 4 41 R—K2 
QO—B3ch 42 Resigns. 


GAME No. 3,393. 


———- eee 


From our contemporary the New Orleans Times Democrat we learn 
that the appended game, contested at the Rochester Congress of the 
New York State Association during the last week in August, was 
awarded the special prize given by the children of the late Mr. Eugene 
Delmar in memory of their father, and designated Delmar brilliancy 
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prize. 


Mr. A. B. Hodges was the judge. 
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It is interesting to note that 


Mr. Wolcott is champion of the Boston Club, and Mr. Black holds the 
same position in the Brooklyn Chess Club. The notes to the play are 
from the Times Democrat. 


An -& Wb Hw 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1g 
20 


Sicilian Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
.G.H.WoxLcott. Mr. R.T. BLACK. 
P—K 4 1 P—QB4 
P—K B4 2 P—K 3 

K Kt—B3 3 P—Q4 
P—K 5 40 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 5 B—Q2 

Bx Kt 


Black of course threatened 6.., 
Kt x P!, at least winning a Pawn ; 
but the 
adverse Q B into a strong post. 
6 Q—K 2, and if 6..,P—Q B 5; 
7BxKt, BxB; 8 P—Q 4}, &c, 
looks preferable. 


6 BxB 
P—Q 4 7 Q—Kt 3 
P—B 3 8 Kt—R 3 
Castles 9 B—K 2 
K—R sq 10 Castles (K R) 
P—Q Kt3 11 QR—Bsq 
Kt—R 3 12 O—R4 


eae The menace, rather too 
obviously is13..,P xP; 14 PxP, 
BxKt, &c. Buti12..,PxP; 13 
P x P, K R—Qsgq, or, perhaps better 
still, Q R—B 2, seems the logical 
continuation, leaving Black with 
pretty clearly the better game. 


O—K sq 13 PxXP 
P—QOKt4 14 Q-R3 
Ktx P 15 B—Q2 
B—Kt 2 16 R—B2 

QO Kt—B 2 17 P—K Kt 3 
Kt—K 3 18 K R—B sq 
QO—Kt 3 19 P—K B4 
P—QR4 20 P—Kt 3 


Seu wes Manifestly, 20.., Bx 
Q R P would not do, for then 21 
P—Kt 5!,Q—R4;22KtxK P!, 
&c. 


text-play draws the © 


Position after Black’s 20th move :— 


P—Kt 3. 


BLACK (MR. R. T. BLACK). 


SWZ 

Vl 

& YX 

R YR 

ARG 

iY 

WHITE (MR. G. H. WOLCOTT). 

21 O—R 3 


A subtle and finely conceived 
coup, essential to his coming sacri- 
fice, and tempting Black to bring 
his K to the fatal K Kt 2. 


21 K—Kt 2 


Sep a is Disastrous. (21.., B— 
K B sq, instead, appears to be 
his only resource. 


KtxQOP 22 PxKt 
P—B 4 

Necessary, so as to open the long 
diagonal, and menace the discov- 


ered check with his B. White’s 
win is forced, and very prettily. 


23 PxP 
24 P—K 6! 24 P—B6 
25 PxB 25 PxB 
26 PxXR(Q) . 26Q0xQ 
27 OQR—Qsq 27 Kt—Kt5 
28 O—O Kt3 28 B—B3 


29 Kt—K 6 ch 29 K—R 3 


30 


O—K R 3 ch 30 Resigns. 


Den Nederlandschen Schaakbonden. 


~~ me eH 
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an 


14 


T5 
16 


17 
18 


19 
2G 


21 
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GAME No. 3, 394. 


Played in the Hoofdklasse, Group B, ac the recent Amsterdam 
Congress of the Dutch Chess Association. Notes from Tudschrift Van 


Scotch Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
W. FICK. Dr. H. C. MEES. 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
P—OQ 4 3 PxP 
Ktx P 4 Kt—B 3 
Ktx Kt 5 Kt PxKt 
B—Q 3 6B—-B4 . 
Kt—B 3 7 Castles 
Castles 8 P—Q 3 
B—K Kt5 9 Q-—K2 
K—R sq 10 O—K 4 
P—KB4 11 Q-Q5 
P—K 5 12 Kt—Kt 5 
P—K R 3! 13 P—KR3! 

a estore Not 13.., Kt—B 7 ch; 


because of 14 Rx Kt, followed by 
Q—R 5! 


Px Kt 

lf 14 B—R 4, then KtxK P! 

14 PXB 

Kt—K 4 15 PXP 
RXP 16 OxK P 
O—B 3 17 B—K 3 
Q—R 3 18 P—K B 3 

ai ata If 18..,QxR; then 19 


KtxP ch, followed with Q—R 7 
ch! 
OQ R—K Bsqig Q R—Q sq? 
Ktx P ch 

Brilliant, but not the strongest 
move at White’s disposal. 


20 RxXKt 
(See Diagram. ) 


RXR?? 

If 21 Q—R 7 ch, K—B sq; 22 
Q—R 8 ch, K—B 2; 23 RXR ch, 
PxR; 24 QxR, White must 
win. The text move renders 
White’s game untenable. 


21 PXR 


22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


27 


28 
29 


30 


31 
Position after Black’s 20th move :— 
Rx Kt. 


BLACK (DR. MEES). 


OQO—R7ch 22 K—Bsq 
QO—R8ch 23 K—K2 
O—Kt7ch 24 B—Kt 2 


P—Kt 5 
A forlorn hope. 
25 QxK Kt P 
R—K sqch 26 B—K 6 
pauatecndd Not 26.., K—Q 2;.... 


because of 27 Qx B ch, K—B sq; 
28 B—R 6 ch. 


Q—R7 
If QxQ the reply is R—R 8 ch, 
and mates next move! 


| 27 R—Ksq_ 
B—B 5 28 K—Q sq 
B—R 3 29 Q—Kt 6 

oie ete Bs If 29 QxB, then 30.., 
Q—R 5 ch! 
R—K 2 30 B—K B5 


31 RXR ch, 32.., BXR, and 
White cannot avert mate. 


Resigns. 


Wire 
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WHITE (MR. W. FICK) 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 
All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—RETRACTORS.—When we gave the solution 
to Mr. Frankenstein’s Retractor on page 408, we should have mentioned 
that G. S. Johnson, E. Eginton, H. E. Knott, and R. G. Thomson sent 
in correct demonstrations. | 

Two or three correspondents have insisted that we are wrong in 
disallowing the alleged cook to Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood’s Retractor 
No. 2 (published July). Surely our explanation is clear; at any rate 
it meets with the author’s approbation. If, as claimed, White played 
as his “‘ last move ’’ K—R 3 from Kt 2, how on earth can the Black 
King have moved from Q—B 5 to Q 4, capture or no capture? If 
the Black King stood at Q B 5, then White’s previous move must have 
been made by the Pawn giving check, and not a move of the King. 

Mr. Frankenstein has waived his claim in favour of W. Nash. 

When we referred to Mr. E.. J. Winter-Wood’s Retractor, submitted 
for solution at the recent Oxford Congress, as containing an “‘ interesting 
flaw,’’ we misread Mr. Winter-Wood’s letter to us. He and his sister, 
Mrs. Baird, have written stating that what we thought to be a flawts 
really a variation. Let it be so if they desire it, but we confess we 
should prefer such extravaganza to be free from arbitrary and at times 
convenient rules, which help the composer, and tend to confuse the 
solver. 

We think it is due to Mr. G. Stillingfleet Johnson that ‘we should 
mention that he sends us solutions to all our problems, and his records 
of tourney positions are so well tabulated that they prove most useful 
to us in making up our solutions. It will be remembered that Mr. A. 
C. White paid this persevering solver a deserved compliment in connec- 
tion with his painstaking analysis of S. Loyd’s problems. 


Manchester Weekly Times.—Messrs. Max J. Meyer and John Keeble 
have issued an interesting report and adjudication relating to the 
twelfth competition of this weekly. The editor acknowledges the 
judges’ work as “‘ the most thorough award we have ever seen published, 
the idea of consulting Mr. Alain C. White las been an excellent one.”’ 

In the two-move section the subjoined positions took respectively 
first and second honours :— 

By G. W. Chandler (Portsmouth).—White: K at K R5; QatQ 
R5; RsatQB5andQR2; BatK B8; Ktsat K Bsq and Q8; 
PatKB3. Black: KatQ5; RsatQB3andQKt3; BsatK Ktsq 
andQB2; KtsatK B2andQR2; Psat K R 3,K Kt6,Q6, and Q 
Kt 5. Mate in two. 

By A. Waterhouse (Manchester).—White: KatKR2; QatK7; 
RatKB8; BsatK R7andQ Kt6; KtsatQ Kt2and8; PsatK 
Kt4,K B2,andK 6. Black: KatK4; RsatK Kt4gandQR35;: 
BatQB3; KtsatQ B6andQ Kt5; PsatK R6andQ2. Mate 
in two. 

HEALEY MEMORIAL TOURNEY.—The award in this competition 
will be given in our next issue. 
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The third prize was awarded to E. Millins (Manchester), with hon. 

mens. to A. Waterhous, E. Millins, P. F. Blake, T. King-Parks, the late 

_A. Charlick, Waterhouse and Millins (joint), King-Parks, Charlick and 
Studd. In our September issue we referred to the three-move section. 


The Australian Problem Tourney for two-movers. Usual prelimi- 
naries. Two problems only to be sent by one composer. Three 
prizes: two, one, and half guineas. Dr. J. J. O’Keefe, of Kogarah, 
N.S.W., will adjudicate. 


We cull the following paragraph from The Times-Democrat. We 
are always pleased to see Mr. Gamage’s problems, and his successes 


are very popular, not only in the States, but here. 

Mr. F. Gamage, the well-known 
problem composer, of Westboro, Mass., 
has just scored another great triumph, 
this time in the problem tourney of 
the Pittsburg Leader. In that contest 
Mr. Gamage was awarded first prize in 
both two and three-move sections, and 
in addition secured third place in the 
two-mover section. When it is noted 
that the other prize winners were 
Arthur Charlick (deceased), Godfrey 
Heathcote, Dr. Palkoska, and A. W. 
Daniel, it will be readily realised that 
the Massachusetts composer won no 
hollow victory. One hundred and 
forty-eight problems were entered, the 
compositions of a score or more of the 
leading composers of the world. Two 
composers whose names are familiar 

= to the readers of this column, Rey. 

WHITE. Gilbert Dobbs, of Commerce, Ga., and 

Mate in three. ‘George E. Bundick, of Big Cane, La., 
received honourable mention. 


Mr. Gamage’s prize three-er is as in margin. Compare this three- 
mover with the author’s E/ Pats prize problem : one is clearly suggested 
by the other. 


The chess editor of the Leader writes us that his column will hence- 
forth appear in the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, and will continue popular 
contests in connection with problems. | | 


Those who wish to enter a two-move solving. competition should 
at once communicate with Mr. W. Mears,‘ Ridgway Road, Torquay, 
who edits the chess column of the Western Datly Mercury. 


We regret to announce the recent deaths of three problem com- 
posers, Mr. F. Wills, Oberlieutenant Ph. Klett, and Herr 8. Schuster. 
‘We will make further reference next month. 


In reference to the B.C.F. Solving Competition, two solvers have 
written that they had posted solutions to us. We have made investiga- 
tions, and the papers have clearly notreached our hands. We have not 
space this month to deal with some claims that are made. 
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SOLUTIONS. 


No. 2,472 (B.C.F. XL.).—Two solutions. 1 Q—Kt 5, &c., and 1 Q—K 6 ch, 
&c. 

No. 2,473 (B.C.F. No. XLI.).—1 B—B 2, threatening 2 Q—K 6 ch, and Kt— 
K6. If1..,RxB,then2Kt—K6,&c. If1..,B—B4; 2QxBch,&c. There 
are other variations, which are obvious. We count three duals in this problem for 
solving purposes. 

No. 2,474 (B.C.F. No. XLII.).—Two solutions. 1 K—R 5 (no doubt the 
author’s intention) and 1 Q—K sq. 

By G. Heathcote (p. 358).—1 Q—Q B 6, &c. 

By P. Healey (p. 358).—The White Bishop at K 8 should beatK B8. 1 R— 
Q 3, &e. | 

By V. Cisar (p. 358).—1 Q—K Bsq, Kt—R5; 2Kt—Bs5,&c. If1..,K xP; 
2Kt—B4ch,&c. If1..,K—B6; 2 B—Ksqdisch,&c. If1..,RxP; 2B—- 
Q4,ch,&c. With other variations. 


By P. F. Blake (p. 358).—1 R—Kt 5, R—R sq; 2 Kt—Q 3, &c. If 1.., 
PxKt; 2R—Kt4ch,&c. If1.., Ktmoves; 2Kt—B3ch,&c. If1..,P—B4q; 
2QOxKP, &c. 

By J. C. J. Wainwright (p. 359) (1 Mate in two).—1 R—R sq, &c. (2 Take 
position after 1 R—R sq, then mateintwo.) 1 Q—Kt6, &c. 

By A. Charlick (p. 360).—1 K—Kt 6, &c. 

By A. Charlick (p. 360).—1 B—Q 4, Kx P; 2 Q—R6ch, &c. If 1.., B— 
Kt 5, B—K 3 ch, &c. If1..,RxXB; 2QxRch, &c. If1.., others; 2 Q—B 8 
ch, &c. 

No. 2,475 (B.C.F. XLITI.).—1 P—Q 7, Q—R 5; 2 P—B4ch, &c. If1.., 
Q—R 30rKt4ch; 2RxQ,&c. U1..,QxQP; 2 KtxQ,&c. If1..,Q—Q5, 
Kt6,orKts5ch;2PxQ,&c. If1..,Q—B6or xRP3;2KxQ, &c. 


No. 2,476 (B.C.F. XLIV.).—1 B—Kt sq, KtxQ; 2 PxRdisch, &c. If1.., 
K—Q5; 2KtxBPch, &c. If1.., KtxP; 2RxKtch,&c. Ifi..,RxR; 
2 Q—K 6ch, &c. If1..,P—B7; 2 Kt—K 2,&c. If1.., Kt (Q 3) moves; 2 
Kt—Bg4ch,&c. If1.., any other; 2 Q—K 6ch, &c. 


No. 2,477 (B.C.F. XLV.).—1 Kt—B 8, KxR; 2Q—B5,&c. If1.., Kt— 
Q3; 2Q—B5ch,&c. If1..,Ktelse; 2RxXBP,&c. If1..,P—K7; 2RxP 
(K 7),&c. Ifi.., others; 2 Kt—Q7, &c. 

No. 2,478 (B.C.F. XLVI.).—1 Kt—Q 5, K—Q 3; 2Q—K 6ch, &c. If1.., 
B—R7; 2QxBPch,&c. If1..,KtxB P; 2Q—K5ch,&c. If1.., Kt— 
K 4 ch; 2 QxKtch, &c. If 1.., Kt—K 3, &c.; 2 Q—Q 4 ch, &c. If 1.., 
others; 2QxKtch, &c. Dual after1.., Kt—B 8, K 8, &c. 

No. 2,479 (B.C.F. XLVII.).—1 Q—Kt 2, B—K 8; 2 P—Q4ch,&c. If1.., 
PxP; 2Kt—Bsq,&ce. If1..,RxP; 2Q—K4,&c. If1.., anyother; 2Q~x 
Pch,&c. Dualafterr..,R (R 3)—Kt 3; 2QxPch, or2 Kt—B sq, &c. 

No. 2,480 (B.C.F. XLVIII.).—Two solutions. 1 Kt—R 3, threatening 2 Q— 
K 3 ch, &c. If 1.., KxKt; 2QxPch, &c. If1..,PxKt; 2 Kt—B 2, &c. 
If 1.., Kt moves; 2 Q—B4ch, &c. Second key: 1 B—Ktsqch, KxP; 2 Q— 
Kt § ch, &c. 

No. 2,481 (B.C.F. XLIX.).—1 Kt—Kt 7, K—B 2; 2 K—K 7, &c. If1.., 
KxKt; 2 Kt—K 6 disch, &c. If 1.., Kt—B2; 2 Kt—B5ch,&c. If1.., 
others; 2 Kt—K 8 ch, &c. Dual after1.., K—B4; 2 P—Kt4 chor Kt—B 5, 
&c. 

No. 2,482 (B.C.F. L.).—1 B—Q 5, threatening 2 Kt x B P ch, Kt—Q 7, and 
KtxQP, &c. Fullof repeated duals. If1.., R—K Rsq; 2 Ktx P chor Kt— 
B 6 ch, and in many other cases all three second moves are available. Two duals 
here for scoring purposes. 

No. 2,483 (B.C.F. LI.).—1 K—B 8, K—K 5; 2 Q—Kt4 ch, &c. If1.., 
BxPch; 2QxBch, &c. Tf1.., KtxP (Kt 6); 2 Q—B7, ch, &c. [f1.., 
others; 2 Q—B 6 ch, &c. 
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No. 2,484, by D.G. McIntyre. 1 R—R8,P moves; 2R (R 3)—R/7, P moves. 
3 B—R 6, &c. Cook pointed out by H. Geach. 1 B—B4, P—Kt5; 2R (R 3)— 
R4,P—B7; 3P—R3,&c. If1..,.PxB; 2K—B2,&c. If1..,P—B7;2 P— 
Kt 4, &c.. Solved by R. G. Thompson. 

No. 2,485, by A. Charlick.—1 K x P, P—K 4 ch; 2 K—K 4 dis ch, &c._ If 
1..,P—Kt4ch; 2K—Ktqdisch,&c. If1..,KtxQ; 2RxPch,&c. If1.., 
others; 2QxQ P ch, &c. Solved by H. Geach and R. G. Thompson. 

No. 2,486, by C. A. L. Bull—1 K—Kt 4, Kt—Kt4; 2 BxKt, P Queens; 3 B 
xQ,&ce. If 1..,Kt—B 3; 2 R—K 3 dbl ch, K—Q 5; 3 R—O 3 ch,&c. If 1.., 
Kt—B sq; 2 R—K 3 dbl ch, K—Q 5; 3 B—Kt 2 ch, &c. Solved by R. G. 
Thompson. 


FIRST STEPS IN TWO-MOVE CLASSIFICATION. 
By ALAIN C. WHITE. 


VI.—On STRATEGICAL KEYS. 


}HE third kind of key for us to recognise is that where it is 
necessary to see the thematic mate in order to appreciate the 
full strategic flavour. Problems embodying such keys are 
invariably dynamic in character, to the fullest extent in 

which the term is applicable to two-movers. We can always show very 

easily the full theme and effect illustrated by such keys and the main- 
plays they involve, by two or three lines drawn on the diagram, as 
explained in Chapter IT. 

Three groups of problems represent these keys in my collection. 
The individual student may find many more which should be added, if 
he has specialised in these matters, for there are many almost equally 
dynamic in nature, though I have found them more readily handled 
under other heads, such as Interference or Batteries. The three groups 
to which I make reference are : Ambushes, Clearances, and Shut-offs. 

By Ambushes I do not mean what are sometimes called Two-move 
Indian problems, where a White piece withdraws behind another, 
which, after Black’s move uncovers a mate from the first, by single or 
double check. Such a manceuvre is also dynamic, but it produces a 
definite Battery, and, as was said in the last paragraph, it is more 
satisfactory to index it directly as such. There is really no such thing 
as Indian moves in two-movers, as understood by Loveday (the author 
of the Indian problem of 1846), and interpreted by Kohtz and 
Kockelkorn in their famous exposition thereof (Das Indische Problem, 
1903). Moreover, in two-movers, it makes very little difference 
whether a Battery is produced by an initial ambuscading move or not 
(See Chapter XIII.). Consequently in my entire collection there is no 
reference to Indian moves, any more than, as we shall see in a minute, 
there is to so-called Bristol moves, in what are really sunple clearance or 
vacating moves. 

By an Ambush, I mean the posting of a White piece behind another 
White piece for purposes of support, or behind a Black piece for pur- 
poses of attack. The former is well shown in No. 41, where 1 Q—K R 
sq (h1), BX Kt; 2 B—-Kt 7 (b7), illustrates a striking dynamic theme. 
The latter has numerous manifestations: a brilliant one, termed by 


w 
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Loyd the American Indian, is already known to readers of the B.C.M, 
(Vol. XXIX., pp. 562-565., December, 1909). 

Clearance play, as the name suggests, consists in removing a White 
piece from some position where it in some way obstructs the advance 
of another piece whose services the particular exigencies of the position 
render more important. It may be that the second (or mating) piece 
simply needs to occupy the square initially held by the key piece ; 
the removal of the key piece would then be said to vacate that square for 
the mating piece to go there ; or it may be that the mating piece has 
to pass over the square initially held by the key piece, so as to reach 
another square beyond ; the removal of the key piece in this event 
would be called the vacating of the given line of action for the mating 
piece (if the key piece actually stepped off the line) or the clearance of 
the line (if the key piece stayed on the line but moved to a square 
more distant than that which the mating piece had to reach). 

Each of these three types of clearance moves can be used as a 
key by any of the White men, with the exception that the King and 
the Knight cannot actually clear a line in the strict sense I have defined. 
They can vacate a square or vacate a line, but there their activity 
reaches its limit. It is also rare for a Pawn to clear a line, as it can 
only do so on its initial jump of two squares; thereafter its power is 
even more restricted than is the King’s. 

Examples of the three types of clearances, then, might be shown 
equally well by Bishop and Rook, but I have taken Nos. 42 to 44, with 
Queen keys, because these are rather unusual, and may be more striking 
to the reader. 

The familiar form of square-vacating by the White Queen is what 
I caJl the Brede key, because of its early and striking presentation in 
No. 42. It will be seen that if the Queen were not on the board, the 
White Knight could mate at once on f4. The solution of the problem 
depends consequently on the vacating of this square by the Queen and 
her removal to a post where she will counteract such defences as White’s 
loss of a move may permit Black to make. In No. 42, 1 Q—Q 6 (d6) 
acts as a shut-off against 1.., R—Q 5 (d4), and provides a second 
threat, 2 Q—K Kt 6 (g6),in case Black makes such a move as I.., 
QxKt. There are numerous varieties of the Brede key ; I have already 
about two hundred examples. 

In No. 43, if the Queen were not on the board, the Rook could 
mate at once by double check on f4. The solution consequently 
depends on her vacating the line of action c4-f4, and her removal to a 
square where she will counteract Black’s defences. 1 Q—R sq (ar) 
does not at first seem a likely move, but it is in reality the only one 
which makes full provision against 1.., RX B. 1 Q—Kt 2 (b2) would 
answer, by preventing 1.., Rx B altogether, did not 1.., Px Q uncover 
a check to the skilfully posted White King. 

Supposing in No. 43, that there had been no Pawn on g4 and that 
1 Q—Kt 4 or R 4 (g4 or hq) had solved the problem, we should then 
havesaid that the keycleared the line c4-f4, rather than that it vacated it. 
The distinction can be easily visualised by comparing the mating 
piece to the main body of soldiers in a procession. A line-clearance 
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key will be analogous to the squad of police who precede the procession 
in order to keep the line of march clear. A line-vacating key will be 
analogous to the crowd which is forced out to one side or other of the 
line of march to vacate it for the soldiers. 

No. 44 shows an early and beautiful clearance key by the Queen. 
If the Queen were not on the board, 1 B—Q 5, (d5) would be mate. 
I Q—Kt 8 (g8) not only clears the line, but pins the Black Queen’s 
Bishop after 1.., KR, and protects the Q R after 1.., B—B 3 (c6). 

' Where, as in Nos. 42 and 44, the key piece has some further direct 
or indirect influence on the solution, we say that the key is an impure 
vacating or clearance move, meaning that that is not its only function. 
If the key piece has no further activity whatsoever we call the key a 
pure one. The key of No. 45 is a pure line clearance key. This is a: 
technical distinction, and I do not follow it in my collection. I divide 
keys according to the White piece which makes them their vacating or 
clearing purport, and, if necessary, the White piece which gives mate. 
To divide pure clearance keys from impure ones would, for instance, 
radically distinguish No. 45 from No. 27. The real distinction between 
these two problems is that in No. 45 the dynamical conception is 
horizontal, while in No. 27 it is diagonal. The fact that No. 27 is 
impure because the Bishop returns into play after 1.., PQ, seems 
to me very insignificant. Both problems are complete blocks, with 
changed mates and of a singular clearance type, and they should not be 
separated by mere questions of theme purity, any: more than two 
problems should be separated only because a given mate is pure in 
one and not pure in the other. 

The case in which clearance is achieved by Black’s defence, instead 
of by White’s key, may also be mentioned here. No. 46, with the 
unusual clearance, 1..,QxQ; 2 B—B7 (f7) mate, isacase in point ; 
but on the whole, specimens of merit are rare. 

The third kind of strategic keys to appear in my collection are the 
Shut-offs. I divide them according to the White piece which makes 
the key, and according as the key prevents a Black piece from simply 
attacking a particular square or from pinning another White picce. 
Some further sub-divisions are introduced, where examples have 
become numerous, based on the relationship of the dynamical lines 
indicating the themes. 

. In No. 47, we are reminded of the second kind a strategic keys, 
for 1 R—B 8 (f8) vacates the square f3, permitting the Queen to mate 
thereon; but this is combined with, or rather subordinated to, the 
purpose of removing the Rook as far as f8, which is a shut-off, prevent- 
ing the defensive action of the Black Rook after 1.., B—Kt 6 (b3) ; 
2 Q--R 8 (a8) mate. 

The key of No. 48 has always seemed to me the most startling in 
all two-move literature. I realize that this is saying a great deal, and 
if I exaggerate its merit it is probably because I first solved it when I 
was thirteen years old, and have never forgotten my thrill of surprise 
when I finally mastered it. No. 47 combined a vacating element in 
the key, and this may be considered by some to slightly adulterate its 
full piquancy. In No. 48, on the contrary, the key, 1 P—R 4 (a4) has 
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no purpose beyond preventing the pinning of the White Queen, if 
Black plays 1 K R—Q R 3 (a3). Thecurious effect by which this shut- 
off is produced makes the key at least unique among the problems I 
know, even if it does not give it the supreme excellence I have claimed 
for it. 

As we advance in our classification, we are enabled to see where 
certain forms of construction appear pretty well exhausted, and where 
' others appear to have their best secrets stillin reserve. Where members 
of a group dove-tail into one another, with very slight distinctions, we 
can as a rule claim that the group is less promising for future originalities 
than where each is radically distinct from its neighbours. Judged by 
this standard, we find that block-threats, for instance, are much more 
promising than long-range keys (Chap. IV.), and that the shut-offs 
we have just examined offer better prospects than the vacating or 
clearance keys. ——~—— 
EXERCISE VI. 

The following two-ers contain distinctly strategical keys. What 
is the purpose of each one, and how would you classify it ? 

(1) T. M. Brown, 1876.—White : K hr, Q f4, Rs er, e2, Bs a3, a4, 

Kt g2, Pf5. Black: K d3, B dr, Kt d2, Ps as, a6, b3, c3. 

(2) A. Abela, 1881.—White : K a3, QO g5, Rs g4, h8, B gt, Kts a6, 
c3, Ps b2,e5. Black: K d3, B e4, Kt f2, Ps cq, d5, e6, g2, g3. 

(3) C. Callander, 1880.—White: K d6, Q a6, R ds, B fr, Kts e2, g4, 

| Ps g3,¢7. Black: K e4, R a3, B a2, Kt g8, Ps cg, c6, e3, £3. 

(4) L. N. de Jong, 1890.—White : K hr, Q eg, R a5, 26, B e6, Ps fs, 
g3. Black: K hs, R f6, Kts er, g2, Ps f4, h6. 

(5) C.D. P. Hamilton, 1892. —White : K a3, Q b6, Rs f7, hi, Bs br, 
dz, Kts e7, h7, Ps d5, e3. Black: K h6, Bs c6, g7, Ps ba, bz, 
g6, hs. 

(6) M. Marble, 1907.—White : K h5, Qc7, R c6, Bs br, d8, Kt f5, 
Ps b6,d5. Black : K f6, R e7, Kt g8, Ps b2, e6, f7, ho. 

Compare also the two-ers in B.C.M. (Vol. XXX., pp. 173-7, April, 
IQI0). 


No. 41.—J. KEEBLE. No. 42.—J. BREDE. 
Leeds Mercury, 1888. .  Almanach fur Schachspieler, 1844. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in two. ‘1 Q—K R sq. Mateintwo. 1OQ—Q6. 
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No. 43.——M. FEIGL. No. 44.—W. GRIMSHAW. 
Illustrated London News, 18th Oct., Illustrated London News, 3th February, 
1902. 1853. 
BLACK. BLACK. 


7 Ge 
LL? CARA 


Tig 


WHITE. 


| WHITE. 
Mateintwo. 1 Q—Rsq. Mate in two. 1 Q—Kt8 
No. 45.—H. D’O. BERNARD. No. 46.—H. VON GOTTSCHALL,. 
Western Morning News, 26th Nov., Offizters Schachzeitung, ist Dec., 
1903. 1905. 
BLACK. 


: WHITE. WHITE. 


Mateintwo. 1 R—QR sq. Mateintwo. 1Q—Kt8. 
No. 47.—T. D. CLARKE. No. 48.—-J. N. BABSON. 
1st Prize Sydney Morning Herald, 1900. BOR ed — Perera 
BLACK. BLACK. 


SSN 


WHITE. 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 1 R-—B &. Mate in two. 1 P—R 4q. 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,495. No. 2,496. 
By A. W. Dante. (Bridgend). T. R. D. (Leeds). 
BLACK. BLACK. 


ge 


Ar a . 


} Yip Yj iy, 


Yi LG 


1 ‘a "ei 
lo Gg “i a 
a . 


Uj) UY yy, 
Wy; 


Wom / Wi Wy Wise ~ Wye YY Wits) Wj Yip ‘W) WI) Y/ Apr 
Y YU thy 
@ Y i dd YA a oe ae YW 
en 
WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,408. 
By the late H. E. Kipson 
(Liverpool). 


No. 2,497. 
By G. Browne (Belfast). 


BLACK. BLACK. 


see eo 
aa a 


m lath aa 


WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in four moves. White mates in four moves. 
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DECEMBER, 1910. 


Mr. J. H. BLACKBURNE: FIFTY YEARS OF CHESS. 


FE, record with much pleasure that interest in the testimonial 
for Mr. J. H. Blackburne is further widening. As 
evidence of this we quote the remarks of Mr. R. W. 
Borders, chess editor of the Natal Mercury, and also 

acknowledge with thanks the following donations, which will be sent 
to the hon. treasurer of the fund :—Mr. James Gamble, J.P., president 
of the Belfast Club, £5, and Mr. S. J. Magowan, £2 2s. These contribu- 
tions will be ‘‘ earmarked,’ as indicated in our last number, and will be 
supplemented by other contributions from the members of the Belfast 

Club. Mr. W. B. Beckwith, hon. secretary Cheshire Association, 
notifies us of the fact that he has paid the Northern Union treasurer 
the £4 4s. voted to the fund at the recent annual meeting. 

It is a further pleasure to us to record the fact that at the Wilts 
County Association meeting at Trowbridge recently, the sum of five 
guineas was voted. For this information we are indebted to the county 
secretary, Mr. Arthur Schomberg. The leading clubs of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire are supporting the fund, and the officials of some of the 
southern clubs are also actively engaged forwarding the interests of the 
testimonial. 

We have written to Mr. A. H. C. Hamilton, of Allahabad, India, 
asking him to kindly bring the matter to the notice of the players who 
will take part in the forthcoming tournament. 

- Other sums received by us since our last report are :—Mr. Frank 

Purchas, Brighton, ros. ; Mr. Max J. Meyer, Ios. 6d; Bury. and West 
Suffolk Chess Club, 21s.; and the Rev. W. C. Palmer, Trinidad, 20s. 


Mr. Palmer, in a most interesting letter, says:— 

I am delighted to see in the September B.C.M. that you are doing so much 
to make the testimonial to the G.O.M. of chess a success. I have much pleasure 
in enclosing a small contribution towards it, and should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that to Mr. Blackburne more than to anybody else do I owe my 

M I 
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love for the Royal game. When I was a boy, his simultaneous performances 
were a great delight to me, and to his encouragement and example is largely due 
whatever progress T may have made as a player since those distant days. I hope 
the result of this testimonial will be that he may be free from all financial anxiety 
for the rest of his life. 


The Natal Mercury says :— 

In invoking the aid of every chess player in the British dominions, the B.C.M. 
asks chess editors in South Africa to take the initiative in their respective cities 
in collecting subscriptions for the worthy object, and remarks very truly that 
‘In all parts of the Empire there must be players who owe to the efforts of Mr. 
Blackburne much of the pleasure they derive from chess, and who, therefore, will 
gladly subscribe to the testimonial.”’ Undoubtedly, ‘‘We’’ personally have 
certainly derived a considerable amount of pleasure and benefited greatly by the 
study of the book ‘‘ Blackburne’s Games of Chess,’’ and therefore gladly take up 
the suggestion by opening a fund through this column, to which we would ask 
every chess player in Natal, or elsewhere for that matter, to contribute. We 
would not suggest, nor is it expected, that large amounts be subscribed, because 
the majority of chess players, like other mortals, are not rich people; therefore, 
to give everyone an equal opportunity, we propose that the amount be confined 
to one shilling. There are probably a few thousand players in Natal, and if 
everyone would give the modest “bob,” anything from £50 to £100 could be 
raised in this portion of South Africa alone. There is not, we feel sure, a single 
chess player in the whole of South Africa who would miss so small an amount, 
and we ask them to show their practical sympathy with the movement and their 
admiration of the “‘ dear old master,’”’ as one subscriber designates him, by sending 
us their shillings without delay, as the year is drawing to a close,.and we would 
like to be able, as we hope we shall, to send a substantial amount to the treasurer 
of the fund at home as early as possible. The best way of remitting is by postal 
_ order, and we trust no one will delay or omit doing so on the score of a little 
trouble in obtaining and posting the order to us. 

Mr. Bruno Siegheim, in the Johannesburg Sunday Times of Nov- 
ember roth gives the testimonial movement excellent practical support, 
_ and acknowledges the following donations :—Mr. J. W. Quinn, M.L.A., 
£5; Mr. A. Michael, 1os.; Mr. R. T. A. Innes, 5s. ; Chess Editor, 5s. ; 
Total, £6. Mr. Siegheim says :— 

A movement has recently been set on foot in favour of the formation of a 
fund and the presentation of a suitable testimonial to the Grand Old Man of 
Chess. Blackburne has done more than all other English-born masters, living 
and dead, to make chess an English sport. It is no more than right that South 
African chess clubs and players show their solidarity in this matter. Subscrip- 
tions, large or small, should be sent to the Chess Editor of this paper, who will 
_ acknowledge same. 

Mr. A. J. A. Cameron, Chess Editor of the Cape Times, in a letter 
dated November gth, writes :— 

With regard to the Blackburne testimonial nothing has been done here up 
‘to the present, the recent tournament having left very little spare time for most 
of us during the last month or two. Now that we are settling down again, I will 
see what can be done. I am bringing the matter before the Committee of the 
Cape Town Club, and will endeavour to arouse interest in other directions also. 

We have from time to time referred to the donations subscribed 
by members of the City of London Chess Club, and as we should like 
to see all other chess societies follow the splendid example set by the 
premier club, we purpose reproducing in our next issue a full detailed 
list of the sums acknowledged by the hon: secretary, Mr. J. Walter 
Russell, in the London Morning Post. 

.We learn from Mr. L. P. Rees that owing to the stress of politics 
in the shape of the General Election, it will probably be after Xmas 
before.a meeting of the Testimonial Committee can be held. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 

We have received a communication from one ‘of our strongest 
solvers claiming a win in position 76 by the move I P—R 5. Asa 
matter of fact there is no win by that move, but the “‘ try ” is such an 
excellent one that we certainly should have mentioned it when giving 
the solution last month. (White, K at K B 6, B at K Kt 8, PsatK B7 
and K R 4; Black K at K R 3, Kt at K Kt 3, White to play and win.) 
Black has two replies to 1 P—R>5; the first KxP is bad, thus 1 
P—R5,KxP; 2K —Kt7 (not 2 B—R 7, on account of K—R 3, where 
the Knight cannot be taken), K—Kt 4; 3 B—R7, Kt—B5; 4B—B5! 
' stopping the check at K 3 and winning. The second reply is better :— 
I P—R 5, Kt—B sq; 2 K—K 7, K—Kt 2; 3 P—R 6ch, K—R sq; 
4 B—R 7, and now Black must be careful; if Ktx B, then 5 K—K 8! 
Kt—B 3 ch; 6K—Q 8! Kt—R2; 7K—K7andwins. This pretty 

variation is very deceptive, but Black has a refuge in 4...., Kt—Kt 3 
ch! if now White takes the Knight, Black is stalemated, and if he moves 
the King, Black takes the Bishop with an easy draw. White can do no 
better than 4 B—R 7, for otherwise the Knight can simply move from 
B sq to Kt 3 and backwards, and can never be captured safely. This 
“try” greatly adds to the beauty of the study. 

Solutions to Positions LX XVIII. and LXXIX., published in the 
October number, were received from Mr. A. S. Head (London) ; 
“‘ Picardy ”’ (Croydon); Mr. C. E. Chandler (Columbus, U.S.A.) ; Mr 
L. J. Isaacs (Chicago, U.S.A.); Mr. S. W. Barnhart (Indianopolis, 
U.S.A.) ; “ Leyton”; Mr. C. Coates (Stockport) ; Mr. H. A. Burton, 
(Pontefract) ; Mr. A. W. Baxter (Rochdale) ; Mr. M. W. Stevens (Kew); 
Mr. J. S. Pagan (Braendam) ; and Mr. H. Geach (London). 


Position LXXVIII., by A. Troitzky.— gp at K 3, ® at Q R 3, 


# atK Kt3, & at K Kt6, gp atK Rsq, @ atQ4, § ai K Ba, 
K B3,K R 3. White to play and win. ak 

1 P—Kt 7 ch, K x P (else White defends the Pawn) ; 2 Kt—R 5 ch, 
K—R sq; 3 KtxP, B moves; 4 B—B 8, B moves; 5 BX P, B moves ; 
6 B—B 8, and White mates in four moves by playing his King to K.R 6. 
At the second move if Black moves his King otherwise, the Bishop is 
lost by a divergent check and the Pawns can make no kind of fight 

_against the two pieces. 

It appears that there is a second solution to this position by the 
move I Kt—R 5 leading to similar play. Several solvers have given 
this move, but only two, Messrs. Burton and Isaacs, have demonstrated 
that it wins. Thus1 Kt—R5,PxP; 2KtxP, B—Kt2; 3 B—B8, 
P—Kt 4! 4 BxP, B—B 3, and the White King canbe kept back for 
a time, but it will be found that White’s power of gaining a move with 
his Bishop enables him at length to advance his King safely. 


Position 1,.XXIX., by A. Troitzky.— — ip at O sq, 3 at QO Kt 5, 
“KO6,KR5, K R 3, w at Q Kt 2, “BH atQKt7,% at QR 4, Q3, 
XK ms 2. White to play and win. 


| P—R 6 (to displace the Black Pawn so that White can subse- 
auentty play to K B 6), PXP; 2 P—K 7, R—Kt 8-ch; 3 K-Q 2, 
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R—Kt7ch; 4K—Q3, R—Kt6ch; 5 K—Q4, R—Kt5ch; 6K—Q5, 
RxPch; 7KXP, R—Kt3ch; 8K—Q5 (if 8 K—Q7, then R—Kt 8 ; 
g P—K 8 (Q), R—Q 8 ch), R—Kt 5 ch; 9 K—Q 4, R—Kt 5 ch; 
Io K—Q 3, R—Kt 6ch; 11 K—K 2, R—Kt7ch; 12 K—B 3, R— 
Kt6ch; 13 K—B4, R—Kt5ch; 14 K—B5, R—Kt4ch; 15 K—B6, 
R—Kt 3 ch; 16 K—B7 and wins. White throughout must prevent 
Black from moving on to the King’s file, and he must himself avoid the 
King’s file when Black has an opportunity of checking at K 8, or K 4 
supported by his Pawn after the White Pawn has Queened. Thus if 
3 K—K 2, R—Kt 4; 4 P—K 8 (Q), R—K 4 ch and wins. Instead of 
1..,P xP the play may ber.., R—Kt8ch; 2K—B2,RxP; 3PxP, 
R—B4ch; 4 K—Kt 3, R—Bsq; 5 P—R4, R—K Ktsq; 6 P—K7, 
-K—B 2; 7 P—R 5, K—Q 2; 8 P—R 6,KxXP; 9 P—R 7, RXP; 
10 P—R 8 (Q), R—Kt 4; 11 Q—R 4, K—B 3; 12 Q—B4ch, R—Bq; 
13 QxP ch and wins. 

No solver gave both the solutions of No. 78 or the second varia- 
tion in No. 79, though the latter is important. In these circumstances 
we shall only award one prize, and that goes to Mr. A. W. Baxter. 

We offer one or two book prizes for the best solutions of the follow- 
ing positions received not later than January Ist for British, and 
January roth for foreign readers. We may say here that in awarding 
the prizes both positions are considered together, as it often happens 
that one of the studies is so easy that all solvers send almost perfect 
solutions. 

Solutions should be marked 7 Chess,” and addressed to Mr. C. E. 
C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, $.W 

Position — Position a 
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White to play. What result ? White to play and win. 


“A CuHEss Lovers’ CALENDAR.’—Under this title Miss Clara 
Millar, Grange Road, Bowdon, Cheshire, has issued to her friends a 
seasonable gift, which is virtually a chess-player’s birthday and obituary 
record. Facing each of the pages devoted to the respective months 
she also reproduces some of the best of the poetical efforts in chess 
literature. If any reader of the B.C.M, would like a copy of the Calen- 
dar the price is 1s. 1d., post free. 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE. 


LTHOUGH the father of Portia is stated to have been a virtuous 
man, the fact that he left the matrimonial destiny of his 
_daughter—and a smart girl, too—to the merest chance, 

_ throws a considerable doubt upon his intellectual capacity. 

Whatever may have been allowable in the fourteenth century, mo 
excuse can be found for old Woodstock, also possessed of a winsome 
daughter—bright, sensible, high-spirited, and good looking—yet 
whose future was similarly circumscribed by her benighted parent. 
Admirers she had in plenty, but only two could be seriously considered 
as being in the running—the Rev. Bernard Ravenshaw, the eloquent 
and popular Curate of St. Aelred’s, and Mr. Francis Newbury, 
possessed of a good income, and generally voted a decent sort of fellow. 
Though rivals in love, they were on fairly good terms, both being votaries 
of Caissa, and had the further bond of friendship in that they held in 
the utmost abhorrence every variety of Suffragette. 

On political questions generally, Miss Woodstock held no settled 
convictions, and even the compulsory vaccination of the deceased 
wife’s sister failed to arouse her enthusiasm. More for the sake of 
being able to indulge in a little gentle raillery, she would profess to be a 
strong supporter of Women’s Rights, and occasionally engage in a lively 
argument with her two devoted admirers, but these were regarded by 
them as mere trivial lapses from absolute perfection in conduct and 
opinions. 

Which of her lovers the fair Letitia preferred she kept rigidly to her- 
self, and even her father was unable to extract from her the all-important 
secret. Having gone with her to see a performance of the “ Merchant 
of Venice,”’ the casket scene suggested to him the unhappy idea of 
submitting the rival claims to the arbitrament, if not of chance, of a test 
of skill. Accordingly, at the first favourable opportunity, in the absence 
af Letitia, he made to Ravenshaw and Newbury the astounding proposal . 
that they should play a game of chess, the victor to receive, as his 
reward, the parental influence and blessing with respect to his suit. 
Though somewhat staggered, the proposition seemed to indicate a way 
out of the impasse, and the rivals eventually agreed to-it, the arrange- 
ment being kept a profound secret. 

Meantime the object of their affections had been thrown a good 
deal into the society of a friend, an ardent Suffragette, who eventually 
persuaded her to attend a meeting to be addressed by the famous (or 
notorious) Miss Cassandra Spanker,who had already suffered martyrdom 
on three occasions for the cause. The latent inclination existing in the 
mind of Miss Woodstock was stirred by the impassioned speech of 
Miss Spanker, and she willingly allowed herself to be enrolled in the 
ranks of the militant section of the Women’s Party—a circumstance 
she carefully concealed from her friends.. Shortly before the opening of 
the Parliamentary session, a specially important but secret meeting 
of the Executive was held, with results to be revealed in this veracious 
narrative. 
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On the appointed evening, Newbury and Ravenshaw met at the 
house of Mr. Woodstock—his daughter, he explained, having an engage- 
ment of some kind, he did not know where—to decide the momentous 
question. 


BLACK (CURATE). The Curate proved himself to 
aig Vim Wi WA\ =e Secidedly the superior player, 
yy Py’ Yy and after two hours’ struggle, was 
Yiey Wt WW ; ini 
Ly yy Uy preparing to administer the coup 


de grace in the annexed position— 
when a sound, apparently a com- 


Wires Yee 
yf SY); 
yy 


U/ 


YELM jj 
(BZ 7M YY expletive burst from the old 
Zs gentleman, who had been quietly 

__ WA 


Li, 
y Y Ville, 7 looking over the evening paper, 


the operiing of the parliamentary 
y Yyy session that day. Both started, 
WY afraid of serious consequences 
Vi to the parent of their beloved, 
WHITE (NEWBURY). who dropped the paper, and sunk 


into his easy chair in a Jimp and’ 


distraught condition. With eager looks they scanned the page to find 
the cause of his emotion, and read the following startling intelligence :— 
UNPARALLELED OUTRAGE |! 
SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF Commons ! 

It seemed from the report that just as business was about to begin, 
two females attired in the garb of charwomen appeared suddenly on the 
floor of the House, each waving two flags and vociferating ‘‘ Votes for 
Women!’ The Speaker for some moments sat dumbfounded, the 
Prime Minister rubbed his nose with considerable vigour, the leader of 
the Opposition roared with laughter, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Home Secretary hastily retired, the Labour members cheered, 
whilst the Irishmen shouted, “‘ Och! Judy Riley,’ or words to that effect. 

Pulling himself together, the Speaker ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to remove the offenders. That functionary, after a careful survey of 
the enemy, prudently retired to seek reinforcements, and, after a pretty 
skirmish, order was eventually restored, and the captives safely en- 
sconced in the Clock Tower. But the crushing blow was yet to come, 
for the paragraph went on to state that the two daring disturbers of the 


serenity of the House gave their names as Miss Cassandra Spanker and 


Miss Letitia Woodstock ! ! 

It has transpired that two unknown persons had by some means 
that day acted as substitutes for two of the regular women employed 
in cleaning, dusting, and otherwise preparing the House for the 
assembly of members, and had managed to conceal themselves until the 
time arrived for making their dramatic entrance. 

The blood of the two opponents ran cold. The fair Letitia a 
Suffragette! Her name would be on every one’s tongue, and her portrait, 
or what professed to be her portrait, would appear in the halfpenny 
papers ! 


bination of a groan, 4 snort, and an’ 


YY hich contained f 
Yy which contained an account o 
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Ravenshaw shuddered to think how near he had been to irre- 
vocably linking himself with a woman of such unpleasant notoriety, and, 
looking up, found Newbury surveying him with a fiendish grin as he 
remarked, ‘‘I have no earthly chance. It is your turn to play, and, 
as you.have mate upon the move, I have no alternative but to resign.” — 

““ Hold hard!” cried the Curate; “is it a condition that one 
should be mated, and, as.he carefully examined the position, ° ‘that one 
is myself, I congratulate you heartily !”’ - 

= Pooh ! ! Nonsense ! exclaimed N ewbury, “ it is eee for me 
to mate.” 

Yet, despite his utmost efforts to avoid doing SO, White, to ‘his 
amazement, found himself compelled to mate in five moves, and thus 
became, so far as parental. authority went, the possessor of the fair 
Letitia. 

But that adorable damsel, after two months’ sojourn in Holloway, 
emphatically declined to have anything to do with the perfidious sex 
or to obey any of its laws or regulations, and became a burning and a 
shining light of the Universal League for the Subjection of Man. 


B.C.M. CORRESPONDENCE TOURNEY. 


Deore: of the first game finished in final section play :— 3 
GAME No. 3,395. : 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. | 


_  Waire, — BLACK.» 6QxP | 6 Kt-KB3 
Mr. A. C. TODD. Mr. J. Dopp. -7 B—Kt 5 7 B—K 2 
1 P—QO4.. I1P—Q4 848 KtxP ~ 8 OxKt — 
2 P—QB4 2 P--K 3 9 QOxQ 9 KtxQ 
3 Kt—-QB3 3 P—QB4. 10 BxB =~ + -10 KtxB 
4 BPxP 4 KPxP Ir P—K 3 Ir Q Kt—B 3 
5 Kt—B3 -5 PXP -I2 Resigns , 


_ Mr. Gunston has won against Mr. A. W. Mewton, who when send- 
ing 12 B—R 6 was evidently under the impression that he had played 
his Q—Q 2, whereas he sent K 2. It is strange, however, that he did 
not notice the error when he received “ 11 Q—K 2, R—K sq,” from Mr. 
Gunston. 

- GAME No. 3,306. 


Ruy aie 
WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. A.W. MEWTON. Mr.W.H.Gunston: 7 P—KR3 7 P—Kt3 
1 P—K4 I P—K 4: 8 Kt—B 3 8 B—Kt 2 
2Kt—-KB3 2 Kt-QB3 9 B—K3. 9 R-QKtsq . 
3 B—Kt5 3P—QOR3 °®&4110 P-QKt3 Io Castles. 
5 P—Q3 5 P_Q3 I2 B—R6 12 BXB 


6 Bx Kt ch 6PxB ..__‘13 Resigns” 
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“THE CHESS MARTYRS.” | 


somewhere, but—we have a Chess Club. -Oh yes! and not 

@ to mention some.enthusiastic decent players in it too. En- 

== __—s thusiastic, eh ? Well, two of our members have sadly scorched 

fingers at present, owing to their exceeding enthusiasm. I mean really 

scorched, not to take the saying in its figurative sense. Lots of players 

have burned their fingers through poking them (literally) into other 

people’s games. It’s merely a chess. player’s failing. They see two 

fellows poring over an exciting game, and at the most exciting point 

they grab up a piece herve, and dub it down there. I’ve heard it called 
demonstrating ; J should call it aggravating ! ! 

This is really a cosy little club, and boasts about 25 or 30 members, 
who are all on the most friendly brotherly termis—sometimes ; only don’t 
sympathise with, or even approach any of these brotherly beings who 
happen to have just lost a “won” game, owing to “‘ Chess blindness,”’ 
“‘ An oversight,” “‘ Neuralgia,” “‘ A bad move,” or one of the other 
million or so plausible reasons for losing. Of course, someone must lose, 
a drawn game is a credit to neither player, but so long as ever chess 
players exist they'll have a reason (I was going to say an excuse, but I 
feel a bit nervous) for losing. This is, of course, only human, and after 
all chess players are only human, so they are; although some of the 
ordinary run of people—people who are not chessites—credit them with 
being anything but human. 

The night upon which I wish to fix your attention was bitterly 
cold, and there was a fair covering of snow. The club looked comfort- 
able, for there was a huge fire which burned bright and red with 
the frost. About nine o’clock, Lamb and Duck, two of our 
veteran antagonists, had just finished a game which ended, as usual 
to them, in a draw. They were each pointing out to the other the 
moves they should have taken. They got so excited that one or two 
of the other members began to say polite things in the wrong way! At 
last they mutually agreed to settle the matter by having another game. 
It was to be a battle to the death—of one of them, Lamb said Duck, and 
Duck said vice versa ! 

At ten o’clock the game was lukewarm, Duck perhaps had a slight 
advantage, which, however, Lamb required convincing about. 

: One by one, and later, two by two, the other members cleared out. 
The club is supposed to close at 10-30 ; however, when that time came 
these two chess-thirsty battlemongers prevailed upon the secretary to 
betake his weary carcase home and court Morpheus, whilst they em- 
braced and emulated Morphy as they willed and to their heart’s content. 

Time, the enemy of chess players, passed on to eleven. The 
game was now being weighed in the balance, and at a critical point. 
Lamb was half-way across the board, so was Duck! you could only 
have got a hair or so between their two heads. 

Duck’s eyes bulged, and I,amb’s breath came in gasps, painful 
gasps, that broke the stillness of the night. A turn of the scales might 


Se is just a quiet little out of the way place, on the borders of 
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do it. The point was would the scales turn, or. ... Oh!!.... 
Whoever invented the penny-in-the-slot gas meter ? ? 

Their heads met with a bang as they both jumped up in.the dark ! 

‘“Confound it!” -both together. 

Theworstwas yet to come though; neither of them had the requisite 
coin of the realm, or to be more correct, they were penniless ! 

They could have supplied the meter with almost any coin but a 
penny, but like a naughty child it wanted a penny, and nothing but a 
penny would suffice to brighten it up. 

The only thing to be done was to vigorously stir up the fire, and 
place the chessboard within its rays. This they did, but the poor fire 
was nearing its last gasp, it was weary and tired. It flickered, it leaped 
feebly, and then, after a last noble effort, it gave up the ghost—and 
died ! 

The two players looked towards each other, in the darkness, in 
blank despair. Then Lamb had a brilliant idea. 

““ Have you got a match on you ?”’ he asked in a tragic voice. 

If amb could have seen them, Duck’s eyes expressed in their 
depths unbounded admiration for this inspiration of genius. 

Duck produced a box of vestas, and it being Lamb’s move, he, 
Duck-——lit a vesta and held it over the board, whilst Lamb made a 
hasty calculation; and just as he had his hand on a piece ready to 
move it, Duck flung down the match end with.a naughty exclamation. 

There was a slight smell of burning flesh. 

Duck too, had evidently been making a calculation—on his own 
behalf—and had forgotten about the match pinned between his finger 
and thumb. He remembered it too well now ! ! 

They. took turns in holding the miniature torches (tortures !) with 
the result that the air was heavily pervaded with the perfume of 
wax vestas and singeing flesh! One would almost have thought 
that they were martyrs being burned at the stake for being followers 
of Paul Morphy ! ! 

The clock was just striking one as they agreed—matches having 
failed them—that after all the game was only a draw; and as, with 
stinging finger ends, they stumbled out into the cold morning air, they 
each told the other that if he, the speaker, had only moved such and 
such a piece at such and such a point, it would have made—for 
him—-an almost certain win ! 

““ MARIBEL.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIME-LIMIT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 

I heartily agree with Mr.. McGuire that our time-limit system is antiquated. 

I should use a stronger word. Personally I have found time pressure much more 
frequent at the 20th than the 4oth move. There is no conceivable objection to 
making 40 moves in the first two hours the rule from a tournament conductor’s 
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point of view, while a large amount of ‘“‘ clock worry ’’ would be saved. Further,, 
I have found 18 moves an hour a very appreciable relief compared with 20 moves. 
I.do not think the resulting prolongation of ten per cent. a5 time, : which would 
occur in some games only, would cause inconvenience. 
I am, &c., ; 
London. | | _# . ‘S. F. SMITH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 
DEAR SIR, 
Mr. McGuire’s letter raises a question of great importance to all who. 
play serious chess. 

In my opinion 20 moves an hour is a proper rate for amateur play, anything 
higher being too fast to be pleasant, and anything-slower would, I consider, tend * 
to become tedious to those who play chess for recreation only ; but I do. not - 
think the usual division into hours is satisfactory. 

My favourite time-limit is that which was adopted at the first B.C.F. Tourna- 
ment as Hastings, 7.e., 30 moves in the first hour and a half, and 60 moves in the 
first three hours. 1 have often heard other players say how much they liked it. 
Its advantages are as follows :—Most games reach a complicated. position about 
the zoth move, but just before the 3oth a few exchanges will probably be forced, 
thus enabling the players to economise their time, as well as simplifying the game, 
and when the 30th move is reached the critical stage of the game will very likely 
be past ; either the attack has managed to gain some advantage, or the defence 
has been .able to pull through safely. The time-period ending at this stage 
causes the players no anxiety. There is now no further trouble until the 60th 
move, and if the game is still in progress, its result is by that time almost certainly 
a foregone conclusion, and most players will then have plenty of time to spare. 
I-do not think the difficulty could be got over so well by making the time-limit 
40 moves in the first two hours, as games often again reach a complicated position 
about the goth move, when, perhaps, Black having successfully resisted White's . 
attack, is now trying to turn the tables on his opponent. My own experience 
all points to the 30th move as being the right place to make the anon, as it is 
least likely to be a critical point in the game. 

The only real objection to the system T have advocated is that an adjourm- 
ment has to take place at the end of.three hours’ play, and I believe the B.C.F. 
gave it up under the impression that with 20 moves an hour, and four hours’ play,. 
there would be fewer unfinished games. It would be interesting to hear from 
those who have had the management of the tournaments if this has been the 
case. I rather doubt it. As it was, 50 per cent. of my gots at Oxford this 
year had to be adjourned after four hours’ play. 

.L am, Yours. truly, 
The Hollies, Avenue Road, | L. ILLINGWORTH. 
Brentwood, : Essex. -_ 


“BOARD GAMES IN JAPANESE - LEGENDS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 
DEAR SIR, 

Mr. A. C. White in his interesting article in your July issue on ‘‘ Board 
Games in Japanese Legends,”’ is not correct in asserting that Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain’s Things Japanese makes no mention of ‘““Shogi.”” As a matter of fact an 
entire article under the heading of ‘‘ Chess’’ (to which it is surprising: Mr. White 
did not refer) is devoted to the subject. Moreover, it begins thus :—“‘ Japanese 
Chess (Shog?) was introduced from China centuries ago, ’" so that even the word 
‘“Shogi’’ appears in the text. The game of ‘‘Go,” being sui generis, has no 
equivalent in European languages. It is frequently translated “ Draughts ”’ in 
English books, but both are equally misleading. In all other respects Mr. White 
is to be congratulated on an instructive and original article. 

Yours truly, 
Verohania United Club. W. B. Mason. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, . 
PAIRING PLAYERS IN LIGHTNING TOURNAMENTS. 


In some clubs, which are not provided with special clocks, &c., to strike every 
ten seconds or so, it is customary for time to be kept and the move called by one 
player for each round when the players are again paired, a fresh caller appointed, 
and the next round commenced. 

I venture to suggest to those who find some little difficulty in arranging the 
order of play, the following arrangement as being both simple and expeditious, 
while it also affords a practical illustration of the ‘ bead system ”’ of pairing. 

An odd number of players is necessary to give a bye in each round (the player 
having the bye acting as caller), and each player is to contest one game with each 
other player. . ; | 

Take, for example, the case of seven players. Let them be seated, then, on 
either side of a table, with the caller at the end; at the conclusion of the first 
round every player, including the caller, moves one seat to the right, and the players 
are automatically paired for the second round, and a new caller installed ; repeat 
the process, always moving in the same direction until seven rounds have been 
played and each player will have met his six opponents, and held the clock in his 
turn. ; - 

Moreover, by tossing for colours on one board only in the first round, and in 
that and each subsequent round keeping the White men on one side of the table 
on all the boards, the privilege of first move will be evenly distributed amongst 
the players. | 

The following will show the pairing in the example given—.c., with seven 
players,, the single player acting as caller, and the players on the right of the caller 
having first move in each case. :— 

A. G 


: : F. E. D. C, B. 
B-G. A-F. G-E,. F-D. E-C. . D-B. C-A. 
C-F. B-E. _ A-D. G-C. F-B. E-A D-G. 

A F-G E-F. 


D-E. C-D. B-C.. A-B. G-A. 


GAME ENDING. 


+ 


We are very reluctant to publish positions without full particulars 
of names of both players, but we make an exception in the following 
case which occurred at the Wellington Chess Club, New Zealand, on 
September 21st last, and has been sent to us from Wellington for 


publication. 
BLACK, 5 (VISITOR.) 


Y 
Wey, YG ty le 
Gay Yj yy Bi Y White to play and draw. 


vo oy a ll yy\| py a 
YY Uy iy Yi; lay proceeded : 
YY Yy Yy Yy 

Y; Yy Uj 


Ye 
ppp "s wa fl" I R—K7ch IK—@ 5 (as 
VY, Yp $e VW ; “ 
oe iS Y), i athe Ieee comics 

WY, VA) Yj, 2RxBe 2 Kx 
7 Vij 


YEU YY, 
ve wp Wh yg) 3 P—R8(Q)ch 3 RxQ 
Yyyy Yy Gi YY a moves 
Ye YAY GY 4B-B3 C4 


x yy “12 @ ” yy 5 BXR and draws. 


WHITE, 4 (MR. R. J. BARNES). 
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REVIEWS. 


*F the information which now-a-days is collected, edited, and 
presented in book form was properly digested there would soon 
be a tremendous increase in the number of expert chess players. 
But the truth is the vast majority of the great army who take 

part in tournaments and matches are not students of chess literature ; 
in fact, so recently as the Oxford Congress did we hear a competitor 
in the Open Tournament assert that he was practically ignorant of 
book knowledge and did not subscribe to any chess publication. 

However, as accumulated knowledge is only for those who desire 
to benefit by past experience and research, we cordially recommend to 
the notice of such of our readers as find pleasure in studying the open- 
ings, two books which have just reached us for review. The first, “‘ One 
Hundred Pitfalls,’’ has been compiled by Mr. A. E. Greig, and, as the 
title implies, presents in compact form a number of the “ traps”’ 
which are scattered through the various works on the openings. At 
the modest price of Is. 1d., post free, this little brochure should find a 
sale amongst learners and third-class players. | 

The second volume is more pretentious, and being a fifth edition, 
with a new supplement by Mr. Alfred Emery who edits the weekly 
chess column in the Daly News, is a work of established reputation. 
The title is ‘‘ The Chess Players’ Compendium,” by William Cook. 
Price 6s. nett; postage, 4d. extra. 

To us the most interesting portion of the book is the supplementary 
matter collected since 1902, the year the fourth edition was published. 
Mr. Emery has done his work well, though we could have wished that 
he might have been able to include in the section devoted to the “‘ Four 
Knights ’’ some examples of the defence as adopted by Herr Spielmann 
at Hamburg, but doubtless the exigencies of publication prevented 
reference to these games. Forty examples are presented of the Ruy 
Lopez Morphy Defence, and. eight of the ‘‘ Rio’ and ‘‘ Riga ” defences. 
The Queen’s Gambit Declined is honoured with 40 games. The Rice 
Gambit also comes in for a good share of space, as does the McCutcheon 
variation of the French defence; but there is no reference to the 
Muzio Gambit, doubtless because it is so seldom played in serious 
matches or tournaments in this country. 

The publisher, Mr. Frank Hollins, 7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
London, W.C., from whom ‘‘One Hundred Pitfalls’? may also be pur- 
chased, has rightly estimated that this supplement will likely command 
a more ready sale than the complete volume, and has therefore also 
produced it separately, in paper covers, at the price of Is. nett— 
excellent value for the money. To those desiring a complete text 
book the volume at 6s. should be welcome. 


“Muzio-GaMBIT. ANALYLISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN UEBER DEN 
LEAN-ANGRIFF ” (The Muzio Gambit. Analytic Investigations into 
the Lean Attack). By E. Snosko Borowski. Published by Veit & Co., 
Leipzig. Price 2 marks. 

During September and October, 1909, the author of this booklet 
of 64”pages, as editor of the Chess columns of the Niva, contributed to 
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that popular Russian literary weekly a series of investigations into the 
Lean attack. The chess world, being for the most part unacquainted 
with Russian, hardly turned its head aside to notice this latest addition 
to its analytic studies. Besides, as an advanced personage, it had 
outgrown the toys of its childhood, and disdained Gambits as little 
more than pop-guns. But Mr. Borowski was insistent. He lived in a 
land where Gambits had never lost their vogue, and he had seen the 
toy pistol of pre-Steinitzian days so transformed by ingenious and 
up-to-date chess engineers that it had become a weapon firing a bomb 
instead of a bullet, calculated to explode an opponent suddenly into the 
nethermost pit of defeat instead of driving him there a step at a time by 
the slow process of melancholia. So he gathered together his neglected 
investigations, amplified them, took them to his friend, Herr Rosen- 
krantz, for translation into German—‘“ the international language of 
chess,” according to the Novoye Vremya—and induced the great house 
of Veit & Co. to fix the eyes of the chess world on them. 

The book is excellently printed, the arrangement is clear, and the 
text is furnished with a sufficiency of positional diagrams. In an 
introduction Mr. Borowski tells us that the move of 13 B—K 2, which 
constitutes the Lean attack—after 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 P—K Bg, 
PxXP; 3 Kt—K B3, P—K Kt 4; 4 B—B 4, P—Kt 5; 5, Castles, 
PxKt; 6 Q—P, Q—-B 3;:7P—K 5,QxK P; 8 P—Q 3, B—R3; 
g Kt—B 3, Kt—K 2; 10 B—Q 2, Q Kt—B 3; 11 Q R—K sq, Q— 
K B 4; 12 Kt—Q 5, K—Q sq—was first pointed out by Mr. W. 
Timbrell Pierce in ‘‘a short but thoroughgoing analysis published in 
the British Chess Magazine in September, 1902.”’ Although the attack 
was but casually noticed in Western Europe, in Russia it attracted 
much attention, and was soon widely played in both board and corres- 
pondence games. Asa result, a considerable wealth of material relating 
to several variations was soon awaiting the discriminating hand of the 
analyst. The most valuable part of this material was contained in a 
mass of posthumous papers bequeathed by Tchigorin to the St. Peters- 
burg Club. These investigations, games and partial analyses, have 
been carefully sifted by Mr. Borowski and embodied in this work with 
his own independent labours on the variation. He makes no claim to 
exhaustiveness, but presents the monograph as a serious contribution 
to the Muzio. The defences dealt with are seven in mee — 
(o) 13.., BKt 2, (i) 33... BRE 4 (¢) 33... PB 4 (f) 3 
R—K sq, (e) 13.., Kt—Kt 3, (f) 13.., Kt x Kt, and (g) I Ok 3 
The first four lead clearly to White’s advantage. Resume his re- 
searches into the last three the author says :—‘‘ While the defences 
Kt x Kt and Kt—Kt 3 simplify the game extremely, they yield Black 
no more than drawing chances. On the other hand, Q—K 3 gives rise 
to such a multitude of complicated and interesting combinations, not 
as yet put to the test of practice, that I cannot venture to pronounce a 
final verdict on the value of this move. Yet the material available 
to me for analysis seems to indicate that every attack on the part of 
White can be successfully repulsed.” 

We heartily recommend this painstaking investigation to the 
Gambit player. 
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‘‘ SCHACHSTRATEGIE. EXINFUHRUNG IN DEN GEIST DER ‘PRAK- 
TISCHEN PARTIE” (Chess Strategy. An introduction to the Spirit of 
Practical Play). By Edward Lasker. Published by Veit & Co., 
Leipzig. Price, marks 2.50. 

In writing this book the author’s aim has been to simplify the path 
of the student by explaining clearly and fully the principles underlying 
sound chess. But he has not been content to sit at his ease in a chair 
of philosophy and indicate to the learner in abstract terms the nature 
_of the ground to be covered. He accompanies him all the way, showing 
concretely, in a thousand instances, how he may deviate from the true 
course in the openings, the middle games, and the end play. Then, 
when he believes he has sufficiently instilled the lessons, by precept and 
practice, into the mind of the pupil, he painstakingly escorts him in 
the actual footsteps of the masters through no less than sixty games. 
And the matter is as admirable as the method. Listen to the note of 
thoroughness ringing steadily through the following conclusion to a 
lucid explanation of the value of mobility. 

‘‘The obstructions to mobility just discussed are always the cause of loss. 
Most master games of the present day are based on a recognition of this fact. 
The object sought is ever to limit the mobility of the opposing forces and to 
-increase your own. He who effects that the better gets a winning position. The 
. beginner finds it difficult to realise this. And yet it forms one of the most impor- 
tant principles of chess, readily appealing to one’s common sense. T hasten to 
give a celebrated example of the theme of obstruction, a game played by Morphy 
against the Duke Carl of Brunswick and Count Isouard.”’ 

Then follows the score of this well-known game carefully anno- 
tated with injunctions and elucidations. 


And here is a passage that will be read with profit by others than 
beginners :— 


“It seems to me important to clarify judgment in regard to the breaking up 
of the King’s wing resulting from a pin of the Knight by a Bishop in the position 
shown in the following diagram (a Giuoco Piano position after White’s 7th move 
is here diagrammed). White threatens by Kt—Q 5 to exchange off the Kt on 
Black’s K B 3 in such a way that Black must retake with his Knight’s Pawn. 
‘The weakening of the points {6 and h6 would be injurious for Black, as White 
would still retain his Black Bishop, which would either place itself on h6 or exert 
pressure on {6 from h4. Thus Black must do something against Kt—Q 5. There 
are two defences at his disposal. He must make either the effect of the Knight 
or that of the Bishop harmless. The former he can effect by B—K 3 or Kt—K 2 ; 
the latter by P—R 3, followed by F—Kt 4. We see at once that the first only 
is practicable. 

“ Best is B--K 3. But Kt—K 2 is also playable, in spite of the fact that 
White by BxKt can break up Black’s Pawns. The exchange of the valuable 
attacking B considerably weakens White’s power, and the open Knight’s file 
affords White counter chances, for he can dominate the file with his R. Very 
weak is 1.., P—R 3; 2 B—R 4, P—Kt 4. The Knight on B 3 loses by this 
manceuvre its most important support, and White can serenely sacrifice his Knight 
on g5 tokeep the pinintact. After3 KtxP,PxKt; 4BxP, B—K 3; 5 kt— 
K 2, Black is helpless against the attack Kt—Kt 3—R 5, together with Q—B 3.” 

And again :— 


“The first characteristic of a rational game is a leading idea permeating all 
combinations. Straying into side combinations that have no connection with the 
main idea destroy the beauty of the game, for they are a sign of inconsequence. 
Beginners do not realise this readily. They take up a stubborn attitude to the 
most elementary doctrines of chess strategy, especially to exchanging off when 
they have acquired a winning advantage. Such a procedure, they assert, makes 
the game ugly and uninteresting. He who says this betrays ignorance of the 
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character of chess. A player strong enough to play logically -will soon recognise 
consistency as the chief criterion of beauty. The objection that exchanging off 
is rough treatment is one I can better understand. But roughness and consis-. 
‘tenay are often identical.’’ 


In the second section of the work the various openings are dealt 
with in detail. The Ruy Lopez and the Queen’s Gambit naturally 
claim most attention, and to each some thirty pages are devoted. But 
the treatment accorded to the other openings is always adequate, and 
tt may be safely said that any student approaching this book in the 
painstaking spirit with which it is written will emerge from tts res 
a tough and redoubtable opponent. 


_—— ee 


OBITUARY. 


It is with very deep regret that we record the death of Mr. Frank 

Preston Wildman, chess editor of the Yorkshire Weekly Post, who died 
on October 30th after a brief illness. 
2 Mr. Wildman was born 
in Leeds on November roth, 
1849, but in the early ’seven- 
ties: business took him to — 
Birmingham, in which city 
he soon became prominent 
as a first-class amateur ex- 
ponent of the game, with a 
decided preference for the 
artistic or Morphy School of 
chess. 

He returned to Leeds in 

1888, after a visit to Canada 
and the United States, and 
from that time to the day of 
his death was closely identi- 
fied with the fortunes of the 
I,eeds Club and with York- 
shire chess generally. He 
Mr. F. P. WILpMAN. was hon. secretary of the 
County Association for three 
years, IQOI-4. 
For his club Mr. Wildman played 119 games in contests for the 
_ Edwin Woodhouse Cup, with 61.76 percentage of wins—the actual 
figures are 56 wins, 28 losses, and 35 draws. He won the Yorkshire 
championship in 1891 and Ig02, and reached the final round on two 
other occasions. In the year 1892 he won outright the championship 
trophy of the reeds Club, after three successive victories. He repre- 
sented Yorkshire in nearly all county matches of the last 20 years, with 
. much credit to his reputation. He was also a good correspondence 
player, and competed regularly for the Kitchin Memorial Prize,. div. iding 
it in 1908 with Mr. F. D. Yates and Mr. I. M. Brown. 


Photo by Bacon, Leeds. 
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In 1902 Mr. Wildman was appointed chess editor of the Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, a position which provided congenial occupation for his 
personal tastes. His weekly pabulum was highly appreciated by ¢on- 
temporary chess writers, and brought sunshine into the life of more 
than one afflicted invalid to whom the study of chess is a solace. He 
was most considerate and patient with young students of chess, and 
when he filled the role of critic he tempered his blade with humorous 
playfulness that almost disarmed antagonism. His temperament was 
so peace-loving that he would accept rebuff to his financial loss rather 
than lose a friend. As a player, Mr. Wildman distinctly favoured the 
Morphy or bright school of chess, and his games always bore evidence of 
this fact. He was moulded with distinct literary tastes, and his chess 
play and chess writings were the natural expressions of his artistic 
and genial temperament. | 

As a chess writer Mr. Wildman was well known to readers of the 
B.C.M. A few years ago he wrote for us a series of articles entitled 
‘Some advice to a Young Player,’ which we hope to reproduce some 
day in booklet form. More recently he contributed to our pages 

-sketches of prominent chess editors, which were greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Wildman was one of the now few remaining links between the 
present generation of Northern chess players and those of the Victorian 
era, and by those who were most intimate with him his death will be 
most deeply regretted, particularly in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

The funeral took place on November 2nd at Harehills Cemetery, 
‘Leeds, and was attended by the following representatives of Yorkshire 
chess :—Messts. R. H. Brown (president), A. C. Ivimy (hon. secretary), 
E. Rowe and F. Huckvale, of the Ieeds Club; A. Illingworth, Leeds 
Blenheim ; F. Newsome (president) and J. B. Oates (hon. secretary), 
of the Dewsbury Club; I. M. Brown (Bradford), hon. secretary of the 
Northern Counties Union; J. A. Woollard (Keighley), hon. secretary 
of the Yorkshire Chess Association ; and Walter Smith, editor of the 
Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


The Warsaw Club has suffered a heavy loss by the death in that 
city, at the age of fifty-seven, of V. F. Enman, to whose strong love of 
_ the game, organising initiative and strong financial support the Warsaw 
Club owes its existence and repute. The Warsaw tournaments of 1908 
and 1909, as every considerable development of chess life in the Polish 
capital, were directly due to his self-sacrificing efforts. 


The doyen of Austro-Hungarian chess, Herr Adolf Schwarz, passed 
away at the age of seventy-four, on the 25th of October. He was one 
of the eager spirits to whose enthusiastic energy the great Vienna Club 
holds its prominent position in European chess. For many years before 
1872, when he settled in Vienna, he resided at Budapest, and was con- 
sidered the finest exponent of the game in Hungary. The strength of 
his play in his prime may be gauged from his performance at the Wies- 
baden tourney of 1880, when he came out co-equal with Blackburne 
and Englisch for first honours. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


~~ 


ITH the present number we complete Vol. XXX., and beg 
to remind our Subscribers that the Subscription for 
Volume XXXI., which begins with the next issue, is now 
due. Our friends will greatly assist us by remitting the 

amount—EIGHT SHILLINGS—on or before December 15th. Postal 

orders to be crossed ‘“‘ & Co.”” The numbers of the orders should be kept 
for reference. All communications to be addressed Editor, British 

Chess Magazine, 15, Elmwood Lane, Claypit Lane, Leeds. American 

subscribers may remit £2 in U.S. notes, in payment of one year’s 

subscription. 


In a recent match at the Vienna Schachklub R. Spielmann beat 
Dr. S. Tartakower by three to two, one game being drawn. 


Mr. F. D. Yates has been appointed Chess Editor of the Yorkshsre 
Weekly Post, in succession to the late Mr. F. P. Wildman. 


In a match of ten games arranged by the Lodz Chess Club between 
Salve and Rotlevi, the latter won by three to one, six games being drawn. 

A match recently played at the Café Bauer, in Berlin, between 
R. Teichmann and J. Mieses ended in the victory of the former by five 
games to ntl, with two draws. 


P. S. Leonhardt gave an exhibition of blindfold chess at the Ham- 
burger Schachheim in October. He played six boards simultaneously 
and won every game. 


Dr. Emanuel Lasker engaged simultaneously 20 strong players at 
the Berliner Schachgesellschaft on the 18th October, winning 13 games, 
losing 4, and drawing 3. 


Cable Match.—The officials of the Brooklyn Club have issued 
their challenge to the City of London Chess Club, and if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made the match will take place on March 17th 
and 18th. 


Mr. Hoffer announces in the Field that an . international tourna- 
ment will be held in Carlsbad next August, thanks to the efforts of 
Herr Victor Tietz, to whose influence was due the success of the last 
Congress at the famous Continental spa. 

The telegraphic match between the Moscow and Riga Chess Clubs, 
which suffered a considerable interruption during the holiday period, 
is again in progress. At the last advice the 2Ist move in one game 
and the 23rd in the other had been reached. 


M 2 
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The long deferred match between the two strongest exponents of 
the game in Russia—Bernstein and Rubinstein—has at length been 
definitely fixed for the middle of December. On November Ist the 
former gave a simultaneous séance at the St. Petersburg Chess Club, 
winning 15, losing 4 and drawing 4 games. | 


La Strategie announces that M. Marquet, to whose initiative the 
international tourneys at Ostend were due, has projected a meeting 
of the same character for next February at St. Sébastian, where he has 
rented the Kursaal. He is said to have set aside a sum of 30,000 
francs for the purpose, and to have engaged J. Mieses to direct the 
atrangements. 


The annual match Manchester v. Birmingham was contested at 
Birmingham on November 19th on twenty-two boards, and after nearly 
four hours’ play the scores were Birmingham 94, Manchester 6}, with 
six games for adjudication. It is anticipated that victory will rest 
with Birmingham, whose opponents were minus the services of such 
players as Messrs. Turner, Mills-Palmer, Marriott, and Loewenthal. 


We are indebted to Mr. W. B. Beckwith, 31, Lowfield Road, 
Stockport, hon. secretary Cheshire Association, for particulars of the 
county tournaments, for which entries must be sent in on or before 
December roth. For Class ‘A (championship), the president, Mr. W. H. 
Lever, M.P., has presented a cup, which will be held by the winner for 
one year, and to be the personal property of any competitor winning it 
three times. 


The following swashbuckle, 1f we may coin a word for something 
that is not chess, was played in Munich in 1907 (King’s Gambit) :— 
-t P--K 4,P—K 4; 2F-KB4,PXP; 3 Kt—K B 3, P—K Ktq; 
4 Kt--B 3, P—Kt 5; 5 Kt—K 5, O—R 4 ch; 6 P—Kt 3, PXP; 
7QxP, P—Kt7ch; 8QxQ, PxXR ch (Q); 9 O—R 5, B—K 2; 10 
Kt—B P, Kt—-K B 3? 11 Kt—Q 6 dble ch, K--Q sq; 12 Q—K 8 ch, 
and the Kt mateson K B7!! a 

With characteristic punctuality, Mr. G. W. Cutler issued to the 
members of the Devon County Association his Year-Book for the 
twelve months ending September 30th, 1910, and a copy reached us 
after we had gone to press with our last number. The brochure is 
replete with excellent records appertaining to Devon County chess, and 
maintains fully the high standard of previous year-books which Mr. 
Cutler has compiled and edited for the information of members of the 
Devonshire Chess Association. 


We are indebted to the officials of the Liverpool Club for a copy 
of the printed report just issued to the members. We are pleased to 
see that the club is flourishing. The general accounts show income 
£359 Ios. 11d., and expenditure £318 7s. 1d., leaving a surplus of 
£41 3s. Besides list of officials, full report of the committee, record of 
matches played, and list of members, the brochure includes two games 
played by correspondence against the Brighton Club, and these we 
intend to reproduce in our next number. 
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| Reviewing our recent publication, ‘‘ A Thousand End-Games,” by 
C. E. C. Tattersall, Mr. Leonhardt says he has but two faults to find 
with it, viz., the limitation of the available material to the round figure 
of one thousand, and the absence of place or date of first publication 
in the positions dealt with. “In all other respects the work is of an 
extremely valuable character, and the thanks of the whole chess world 
is due to Mr. Tattersall for it.” We are pleased to have this apprecia- 
tive verdict from so excellent a judge. 


The City of ieandoa Chess Club Championship Tournament has 
attracted 18 competitors, the list including such players as Messrs. 
Wainwright, Blake, Ward, Mortimer, Thomas, Michell, Sergeant, 
Macdonald, Colman, and Dr. S. F. Smith. At the time we write 
Messrs. Wainwright and Ward are leading, closely followed by Dr. 
Smith and Mr. Thomas. In our next issue we shall publish some of 
the games contested, and at the close of the contest we hope to give a 
full tabulated record of results of each individual encounter. 

At the annual meeting of the Wilts Association, held at Trowbridge 
on October 19th, Canon Gordon-Ross was elected president, and Mr. 
Arthur Schomberg was again re-elected hon. secretary and treasurer. 
The report presented by Mr. Schomberg was very full and excellent, 
detailing every item of a busy year. The financial statement showed 
a surplus of £14 4s. 3$d., from which it was decided to give a donation 
of five guineas to the Blackburne testimonial. The inter-club com- 
petition for the County Cup was won by Melksham. This year being 
the coming of age of the Association, it was decided to celebrate the 
event by holding a two-days’ congress at Salisbury, and a sum of not 
less than {5 5s. from the Association funds was voted towards the prizes. 


Living Chess.—On page 343 of our August issue we gave an account 
of an interesting exhibition of living chess at Essex Hall, Strand, and 
stated that the game was superintended by Mrs. Arthur Rawson. Our 
paragraph has brought Mrs. Rawson so many enquiries that it would 
‘appear that there is some demand for the services of an expert who is 
able to manage exhibitions of living chess with success. As such a task 
demands both time and labour, it is only reasonable that the services 
rendered should command some remuneration. If any of our readers 
contemplate arranging an exhibition of living chess we shall be pleased 
to furnish Mrs. Rawson’s address on the understanding that she receives 
some recompense for her services. 

Mr. A. G. Conde, who held the championship of the Liverpool 
Club in 1907, and again in 1908, has been giving an exhibition of 
simultaneous play at the Chess Club of Antwerp, in which town he has 
recently taken up his residence. Against 17 opponents, he succeeded 
in Winning 14 games and drawing two in the space of just under two 
hours. The Antwerp Club numbers 30 members, mostly of Dutch or 
German nationality. Chess does not seem to make any strong appeal 
to the Belgian or Flemish temperament. THEN are chess clubs also at 
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Ghent and Brussels, but the spirit of rivalry is practically non-existent, 
and inter-club matches are of rare occurrence. Perhaps Mr. Conde 
may succeed in awakening enthusiasm in the somewhat lethargic body 
of Belgian chess. an 


The annual match, Tunbridge Wells and District versus Hastings 
and St. Leonard’s for possession of the silver shield held by the winning 
side, was played at Tunbridge Wells on October 22nd. Forty-six 
boards were engaged, and the Tunbridge forces won the contest by 24 
points to 22. The contest was instituted in 1906, in which year Tun- 
bridge Wells won by 273 to 234. In 1907 Hastings won by 25} to 24. 
In 1908 and 1909 drawn matches occurred, scores 20—20 and 21—2I 
respectively. Apropos of the Tunbridge Wells Club we have received 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. R. H. S. Stevenson, the match card for 
present season. It is in the form of a neatly printed booklet, and 
besides local matters and a portrait of Mr. W. M. Brooke, club champion, 
it includes information relating to Kent county chess. 


The sixth tournament to decide the Championship of South Africa 
-was duly held in Cape Town, starting October 16th, under the auspices 
of the Cape Town Chess Club. Eight competitors were engaged, 
playing two games with each other. The favourites for first prize were 
Mr. Bruno Sieghiem (Johannesburg) and Mr. A. J. A. Cameron (Cape 
Town), but the winner proved to be Major Duhan, of Pretoria, who, we 
believe, is a past member of the Birmingham Club. After the finish of 
the first round Mr. Siegheim was expected to carry off chief honours, 
but he broke down badly in the second half of the contest, only drawing 
two out of the last five games he played. Major Duhan was first with 
II points, and Messrs. Cameron and Siegheim second with 10} each. 
Next month we shall give a more extended report, a selection of the 
games, and we hope a portrait group of the competitors. 


. ; .| .| 8 a ee 

Sixth Tournament a) 8) os gia l g = 3 

for Championship g| 3/3 5 ul | 2 Z| % 

of South Africa. a1 8! isis % 4 FI >| 

Al/O;/H\/AlOlm BiB] 42/8 
Major H. Duhan (Pretoria) .. ——|I 10 Ilo Off Ir a I]t 1 5 | 6] 11 
Mr. A. J. A. Cameron (Cape Town). O O}—|$ 1s Hr jr rr mr ml § | 5H 10} 
Mr. B. Siegheim (Johannesburg) .. |1 oj} o/——|1 of: I]t 11 1\r 1] 64 4 | ro} 
Mr. H. Meitruizen (Cape Town) .. |1 1/4 $/0 1/—Ilo ofr 11 1\r 1] 44] 54] 10 
Mr. J. H. Clark (Cape Town) .. .. jo 00 Ojo of1 11—J1 10 oOf1 Oo} 3 | 2 5 
Mr. R. W. Borders (Durban) .._.. [0 ojo ojo Ojo ofo op —1 1/1 1] 2] 2] 4 
Dr. F. Murray (Cape Town) .. .. [0 00 olo 00 oj1 110 o—lo 1] 1 | 2 3 
.Co. W. J. Warren (Stutterheim) .. |o ojo oj0 O I | 1 2 
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At the Allahabad Exhibition, which opens on December Ist, a 
Championship Chess Tournament, open to all India, will be held from 
the 26th to the 31st of December. As prizes, Prince Yawar Husain 
Khan, of Palanpur, has generously offered a championship trophy, a 

silver cup and a set of silver chessmen. It is hoped that this meeting 
will result in the formation of a permanent Chess Association, and that 
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sufficient support may be forthcoming to warrant the starting of a 
chess periodical © on the lines of the well-known British Chess Maga- 
- gine.” We quote this gratifying reference to ourselves from the pre- 
himinary prospectus, received, unfortunately, too late to be noticed 
im our last month’s issue. We trust the tournament and the wider 
project contemplated by its organisers thay be an unqualified success. 
To this end further funds are needed. Should any of our readers feel 
disposed to take a small financial part in the furtherance of chess in 
India, the hon. sec., Mr. A. H. C. Hamilton, barrister-at-law, Allahabad, 
would be glad to receive and acknowledge any contributions forwarded 
to him. 


Middlesex v. Essex.—This match in the Southern Union Champion- 
ship was played on November 12th at the City of London Chess Clab, 
Middlesex winning easily. Score :—: 


MIDDLESEX. __. ESSEX. . 
Mr. W. Ward .. bn Gu fas! a. oe Mr. H. G. Cole 4 
Mr. R. P. Michell i 4 = #6Dr.S. F. Smith 4 
Mr. E.G, Sergeant... .. ., 4 Mr. G. F. Williams $ 
Mr. R. C. Griffith . ; 1 Mr. P. R. Gibbs Oo 
Mr. A. J. Curnock 1 Mr. J. F. Allcock re) 
Mr. J. T. Heppell . a. an o Mr. E. W. Osler ad 
Mr. C. W. Hopper _ : Bi 1 Mr. E. J. Randall O 
Mr. F. F. L. Alexander _ 1 Mr. W. J. Ingoldsby me) 
Mr. J. Mahood a eae 4 Mr. O. G. Reid + 
Mr. J. H. White . ‘ 1 Mr. W. Schartau 6) 
Mr. A. Beamish 4 Mr. F. J. Whitmarsh 4 
Mr. P. Healey.. 1 Mr. G. Hofmeyer fe) 
Mr. H. V. Crane oO Mr.C. Roberts .. I 
Mr, H. V. Buttfield 1 Mr. O. H. Reid O 
Mr. W. H. Regan I Mr. S. Nixon (R) ..... O 
Mr. M. P. Harwood 1 Mr. F. W. Markwick (R) fe) 
Tit 4s 


—. 


The annual match between the North Manchester and Liverpool 
Clubs was contested at the rooms of the first-named club on October 
12th, when a draw resulted after adjudication of two unfinished games, 
by Mr. J. H. Blackburne. Additional interest was lent to the contest 
by the fact that Messrs. H. E. Atkins, the English champion, and F. D. 
Yates, champion of the Northern counties, played for North Man- 
chester, and Mr. V. L,. Wahltuch for Liverpool. Scores :— 


NORTH MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 
Mr. H. E. Atkins .. 1 Mr. J. Lewis. ie O 
Mr, W. A. Butler .. *o Dr.H:Holmes.. .. *Y 
Mr. F. D. Yates *o Mr. V.L. Wahltuch aay 
Mr. H. B. Lund 4 Mr..E. Spencer 4 
Mr. C. Lobell .. 4 = =6Mr. J. Cairns 4 
Mr. C. Coates .. : I Mr. D. Powell .. O 
Mr. A. Wolstencroft .. 4 Mr. P. F. Blake 4 
Mr. A. Caplan.. -t- Mr. S. Wellington .. fe) 
Mr. T. A. Farron . o Mr.J.S. Meikle I 
Mr. R. W. Houghton o Dr. J. F. M’Cann I 
Mr. J. G. Lilley 1 Mr. W. R. Thomas .. eas, Ol 
Mr. J. Goldstone 1 Mr.-H. Stocker oe at es. “O 
Mr. A. E. Moore o Mr. H. A. James ..°.. ,. we 1 
* Adjudicated. 6} 6} 
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In our next number we shall publish the games won by Messrs. 
Atkins and Coates. 


Hampshire v. Sussex.—These counties met on October 29th at 
Portsmouth, to settle their match in the Southern Counties Union 
Championship contest. Sussex players had the move on the odd- 
numbered boards. Mr. Blake was the first to win, and his success was 
quickly followed by wins by Messrs. Mollard, Veitch, Thomas, Elwell, 
and Clarke. Final score, 9$ to 64 in favour of Hampshire :— 

HAMPSHIRE. SUSSEX. 
Mr. J. H. Blake (Southampton)... 1 Mr. A. A. Bowley (Henfield) 
Mr. G. A. Thomas (Portsmouth) 1 Mr. W. Paley Hughes (Hastings) .. 
Mr. F. J. H. Elwell (Southampton) 1 Mr. E.G. Reed (Brighton) 
Mr. Spencer Clarke (Andover) 1 Mr.H.E. Dobell (Hastings) . ed 
Mr. J. P. Mollard (Portsmouth) I Mr. H. J. Stephenson (Hastings) es 
Mr. A. Asher (Southampton) .. $ £=Mr.A. J. Field (Brighton) 
#7 
Oo 
O 


* 


Mr. E. Clayton (Portsmouth) z4 Mr. A. E. Infield (Brighton) .. 
Mr. W. C. Kenny (Southampton) Col. Kensington (Hove) .. ; 
Mr. H. D. Osborn (Portsmouth) .. * Mr. F. E. Purchas. (Brighton) - 
Mr. H. Targett (Southampton) 1 Mr.H.T. Glover (Brighton) . 
Mr. E. Draycott (Portsmouth) . O Mr. J. Chandler (Lewes) 
Mr. F. A. Joyce (Newport, I.W.) ... 0 Mr. F. Brook (Brighton).. 
Mr. H. Streeter (Bournemouth) .. *4 Mr. E.C. Harvey (Brighton) | 
I 
3 
fe) 


"es 


oe 
OMMM HOH HOMO 0000 


a 


Mr. W. Veitch (Southampton)... Mr. H.C. Hunt (Horsham) .. ... 
Mr. D. H. H. Wassell (Petersfield) * Mr. V.S. Ward (Littlehampton) ... .*} 
Mr. H. T. Tucker (Shanklin, I.W.) Mr. O. T. Osborne (Lancing) agg oO Ee 


OF 
* Adjudicated. 


Southern Counties Chess Union Championship.—Played at Trow- 


bridge, November 19th. Scores :— 


SOMERSET. WILTS. 


? 


Mr. H. C. Moore (Bath) .. ; 1 Mr. A. Rumboll (Colne) .. ce) 
Rev. E. W. Poynton (Bath) .. 4 Mr. A. Schomberg (Devizes) .. 4 
Mr. L. C. Seymour (Bath) 1 Mr. C. Gummer (Melksham) .. .. o 
Mr. F. Melluish (Bath) ; 1 Mr. H. W. Beaven (Bradford) .. o 
Mr. O. Hunt (Weston-S.- -Mare) o Mr. W. Hey (Melksham) er 
Rev. C. F. Bolland cera) 1 Mr. F. Sutton (Salisbury) re) 
Mr. F.R. Hill (Bath) ... 1 Dr. Cole (Devizes) .. -O 
Ms. G. Gordon (Frome) .. Oo Rev. E. Wells (Salisbury) i 
Mr. G. Breakwell (Bath) 1. Mr. E. Fea Hill (Trowbridge) O 
Mr. G. B. Caple (Bath) eis 1 Mr. A.G. Bailey (Melksham) .. Oo 
Mr. T. J. Barton (Bridgwater) 1 Mr. V. E. Stoker (Swindon)... .. o 
Mr. G. F. Spencer (Taunton) * Mr. W. A. Wilkins renews) eer 
Mr. W. J. Titley (Bath) . i * Dr. Ward (Codford) ; on 
Rev. W. T. Dyne (Shepton Mallet). * Mr. D. Blake .. - 
Mr. J. Higgins (Shepton aa .. © Mr. F.S. Bradbeere (Salisbury) I 
Rev. W. H. Cockett : ; 1 Absent O 

32 

* To be adjudicated. Tt By default. 


—__* 


The annual meeting of the Midland Counties Union was held on 
October 24th at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, Mr. A. H. 
Griffiths, J.P. (vice-president), presiding. The report indicated that 
increased interest is being taken in chess in the Midlands, as shown by 
the accession of members to the principal clubs, and the ease with 
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which the Union’s share of the cost of the Oxford Congress was raised. 
The report also congratulated Mr. A. J. Mackenzie on the admirable 
manner in which he had discharged the duties of hon. sec. and hon. 
treasurer to the Congress committee. 

The accounts for the year showed a small adverse balance, but as 
this was more than covered by subscriptions in arrear, the treasurer 
regarded the financial position as fairly satisfactory. The position on 
the Council of the British Chess Federation vacated by Mr. Lob was 
placed at the disposal of the Northants Association. All the other 
officers were re-elected. | 

Mr. Mackenzie presented the accounts of the Oxford Congress 
Committee, which showed that after paying the Union’s contribution 
to the Congress expenses, {131 IIs., a balance remained of {2 19s. 6d., 
which will be paid to the Union funds. A hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the Mayor of Oxford, the local committee, and Mr. E. Shep- 
herd, the hon. sec., for the able manner in which they organised and 
carried through the arrangements for the Oxford Congress. 


We are indebted to Mr. C. G. Caldecott, the newly elected hon. 
secretary of the North Wales Chess Association, for report of the annual 
meeting, which took place on October 26th, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
Chester, when the retiring president, Mr. G. Whitehouse, of Wrexham, 
presided. Cordial votes of thanks were accorded to the retiring officials, 
especially to Mr. H. Wills, hon. secretary, for his valuable services. 
Mr. Francis Nunn, Colwyn Bay, was elected president ; Mr. Geo. Saint, 
Ruabon, captain; Mr. E. D. Rassland, Colwyn Bay, vice-captain ; 
and Mr. Caldecott hon. secretary and treasurer. The report stated 
that the affiliated clubs number seven, an increase on the previous year. 

The, meeting was well attended, and after the business had been 
transacted a friendly match was contested as follows :— 

INLAND TOWNS. Coast TOWNS. 
Mr. Geo. Saint (Ruabon).. Mr. A. Laserson (Llandudno)... .. 
Mr. Geo. Whitehouse (Wrexham). . Mr. E. D. Rowland (Colwyn Bay).. 
Mr. C. G. Caldecott (Wrexham) .. Mr. T. H. Allbutt (Colwyn Bay) 
Mr. H. E. Coplestone (Wrexham).. Mr. Price F. White (Bangor) .. 
Mr. H. M. Minshall Jones (Ruabon) Dr. E. O. Price (Bangor). . 
Mr. Clement Jones (Wrexham) . F, Nunn (Colwyn Bay) .. 
Mr. E. Cross (Wrexham). . Mr. H. Evans (Colwyn Bay) .. 
Mr. W. Holt (Ruabon) .. Mr. R. Grundy (Colwyn Bay).. 
Mr. W. E. Trickett (Mold) Mr. Longman (Colwyn Bay).. 
Mr. H. Wills (Colwyn Bay) ... Mr. F. Bulley ((Colwyn Bay) .. 
Mr. A. C. Kershaw (Wrexham) Mr. T. H. Wynne (Bangor) 
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Chess in Scotland.—Mr. J. H. Blackburne has just completed 
another of his successful annual tours in Scotland. He visited the 
principal clubs, contesting games single-handed, in consultation, and 
simultaneously. The veteran was in excellent health, and in good 
chess form, winning the great majority of his games. He was three 
days with Glasgow Club, and had single-day fixtures with Burns 
(Glasgow), Bohemians (Glasgow), Edinburgh, Stirling and Falkirk. 
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The contests in the various divisions of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Leagues are in full swing, and.practically all the clubs in both cities are 
engaged in these local matches. 

For the British Federation Congress at Glasgow next August, the 
use of the University Students’ Union has been obtained. This is an 
admirable place for the purpose, and its situation is excellent. There 
is ample accommodation. The Congress opens on 14th August. 

The Dundee Club, though eligible to play in the ‘‘ Richardson ”’ 
Cup Tourney, will not compete this season. 

The Athenzeum Club (Glasgow) started the season with an invita- 
tion ‘‘ Flashlight’ Tourney. There were 20 entries, and the prizes 
were won by :—Ist, J. A. M’Kee; 2nd, W. Gibson; 3rd, C. Ward- 
haugh; 4th, P. A. Christie. 

Greenock v. Gourock.—An inter-club match was played at 
Greenock on 29th October, teams of 10 a side, and ended in a draw. 

In Stirlingshire another new club has been successfully formed in 
the town of Denny; captain, Mr. W. FE. Jones ; secretary, Mr. Robert 
Clark. 


The annual meeting of the Belfast Club took place on November 
5th in the club-rooms, Central Hall, Rosemary Street, Mr. James 
Gamble, J.P. (president), in the chair. 

The report presented by the hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Olly, was 
very satisfactory, and stated that the enthusiasm with which the 
tournaments were conducted, chess principles discussed, and the merits 
of certain variations in the openings examined, showed no diminution 
when compared with the previous season. 

The Ulster Trophy had again been won by the Belfast Club, whose 
match record for the past three years had proved very uniform, the 
percentage of successes of games contested being 63 per cent., 58 per 
cent., and 62 percent. The handicap tournament was won by Mr. Jas. 
Hughes, and the championship is retained by Mr. Harold Thomas. The 
balance sheet presented by the hon. treasurer, Mr. W. N. Foster, was 
regarded as most satisfactory. The election of officers resulted as 
follows :—President, Mr. James Gamble, J.P.; hon. secretary, Mr. 
Robert Olly ; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. N. Foster; hon. librarian, Mr. 
Wm. Steen. 

The question of the National testimonial to Mr. Blackburne was 
discussed, and a number of substantial donations were paid to the 
hon. treasurer, to be supplemented with £5 from Mr. Gamble, and {2 2s. 
from Mr. S. J. Magowan. These amounts we acknowledge elsewhere, 
and the sums will be passed to the testimonial hon. treasurer, “ ear- 
marked ”’ to the credit of members of the Belfast Club, whose praise- 
worthy support of the G.O.M. of British Chess should stimulate other 
Chess societies to support the testimonial. — 


Match for Championship of the World.—Although the match 
between Dr. Lasker and M. Janowsky, which commenced on November 
8th at the Café Kerkau in Berlin, is for the world’s championship, 
extraordinary interest is not taken in the encounter, and there is a 
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noteworthy absence of such press reports of its progress as character- 
ised the Lasker-Tarrasch and I,asker-Schlechter matches. No one 
views very seriously this latest attempt to wrest the championship 
laurels from their present wearer. In the estimation of competent 
chess opinion there are but three or four men living whose skill at the 
game justifies a serious contest with Lasker, and one of these le has 
already signally defeated—Tarrasch. The others are Schlechter, 
Rubinstein, and Teichmann. Still Janowsky’s record is a fine achieve- 
ment. Five or six years ago, when his reputation was in its heydey, 
such a contest would have evoked excitement, but now the result is 
considered a foregone conclusion. Profiting by the lesson of. the 
Schlechter encounter, victory in this match is to rest with the first 
winner of eight games, while draws are ignored. After ten games have 
been decided the scene is to be changed to Paris. The score at the 
moment of going to press is Lasker 4, Janowsky 0, drawn 3. The 
Field of November 26th says :— 

The fifth game might have been won by Janowsky had he chosen the right 
continuation in a somewhat complicated position. It is to be regretted that he 
missed his chance, for two to one with three draws would have been an encouraging 
score. 

It has been publicly stated that the generous French amateur, 
M. Nardus, has contributed £200, and the Berlin Chess Society £125 


to the prize fund. 


The successful management of a Chess Club being a subject of 
general interest to the chess community, we think the following account 
of the progress recently made by the Bradford Chess Club is worthy of 
consideration by the officials of other clubs. 

About eighteen months ago some of the leading members and 
officials were desirous of effecting improvements in the direction of 
personal comfort, and better fixity of tenure as regards the club’s 
premises. -With these objects in view a commission was appointed 
and the outcome was the formation of a limited liability company, under 
the title, ‘‘ The Central Café Co. (Bradford), Ltd.,” with a nominal 
capital of £1,000, in shares of {1 each. 

The members and friends of the club supported the project so 
heartily that the necessary working capital was speedily subscribed, and 
the Company started operations by securing on satisfactory leasehold 
terms, a suite of rooms in the basement of the Prudential Assurance 
Buildings, Sunbridge Road. 

These premises are comfortable, cheery, and admirably adapted for 
the business of a public Café and the home of a chess club. 

Although the club members provided the capital of the Café Co., 
the Chess Club preserves its individuality, and pays rent for the right 
of exclusive use of the rooms during the times fixed for club meetings. 

On October 27th, the first annual meeting of the Café Co. was held 
for the purpose of receiving the report and balance sheet for the year. 
This proved very satisfactory. 

After writing off £49 8s. 7d. for depreciation of furniture, fittings, 
and cost of promoting the company, the profit and loss account showed 
a profit of {75 18s. 64d. This surplus enabled the directors to declare 
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a dividend, making Io per cent. for the year ; an interim dividend of 5 
per cent. having previously been paid. After payment of dividend there 
- remained a surplus of about £14, out of which {10 was voted to the 
directors for their services. The general balance sheet showed that 
the assets in cash, stock, and debtors, amounted to £251 12s. 10d., and 
the liabilities were £76 17s. 8d. 

Mr. L. A. Skelton is secretary of the Café Co., and takes pride both 
in the success of the Company and the Chess Club, of which he is an 
active playing member. The chairman of the Company is Mr. Councillor 
John A. Guy. 


For the block of the appended illustration of the first shield pre- 
sented by the British Chess Federation for competition in schools we 
are indebted to Mr. L. P. Rees, hon. secretary. The print is from a 
photograph by Mr. A. Watson, of Redhill. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


GAME No. 3,397. 

Played in the correspondence match between the Amateur Chess 
Club of Vienna, and the Chess Club of Trzynietz. This match of two 
games was commenced nearly two years ago, and has recently concluded 
in a win for each club. Score and notes abudged) from “ Silesia,” 
reprinted in the Wiener Schachzettung. 


| Ruy . Lopez. 
WHITE. . BLACK. 17 B—Kt 2 
VIENNA. TRZYNIETZ. 

(1 P—K4q I P—K4 8 Kt_K 4, Px Pp. 5 6 
2Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 B—B 3; 20 KtxB P, KtxKt:; 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OQOR3 21 BxKt, B—Kt 2; 22 B—B 5, 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 Be 3: 

5 Castles 5 B—K2 18 Kt—K 4 18 QO Kt—Q 2 

6 R—K sq 6 P—Q Kt 4 I9 PXP  I9 B—K B3 

7 B—Kt 3 7 P—Q 3 20 R—Ktsq 20 R—Bsq 

8 P—B 3 8 Kt—Q R4 21 O—Q 2 21 B—R sq 
ere A weak move. To 22 B—B4 22 Kt—K Kt 3 


advance the Q B Pcausesaserious 23 B—K Kt 3 23 B—Kt2_ 
weakness at Q 3. 8.., Castles is 


ce Wt ete tists SS Any other move would 
Peres Bere ae white en Diy but further weaken Black’s game. 
9 P—Q 4, Black by B—Kt 5 exerts : brani ail 
strong pressure on the P on Q 4, Against a fe, one <enment 126 
and both 10 PxP and 10 P—Q 5 remedy is effective. 
are disadvantageous to White. 24 P—KR4 !1!24 BxRP? 
9 B—B2 go P—B4 25 KtxB 25 KtxKt 
10 P—Q 4 Io Kt—Q 2 26 Kt—Kt 5! 26 RxRch 
Leese An experiment, neither ....Wrong. The only correct 
better nor worse than Q—B 2. thing was—to resign ! 
II QO Kt— Q2 Ir K PxP 27 RxR 27 Kt—B 3 
12 PXP 12QKt-B3 i... Kt—K Kt 3 would have 
13 Kt—B sq 13 Castles prolonged the agony: 28 Bx Kt, 
14 Kt—Kt3 14 R—Ksq R PxB; 29 R—K 7, P—B 3; 
15 B—K 3 15 Kt—B sq 29 Kt—K 6, &c. 
16 P—Q 5! 16 Kt—Kt sq 28 BxKt 28 QxP 
17 P—K 5! 29 Kt—K 4 29 Resigns. 
A deep and well considered 
combination. 


GAME No. 3,398. 
Played in Vienna, 1910. Score and notes from the Novoye Vremya. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. 6 P— 6 P—O Kt 
G. ,.LOWENFISCH. N. LIST. 7 a 3 7 a6 4 4 
I P—K 4 I P—K 4 8 PxP 8 B--K 3 
2 Kt—-KB3 2 Ki—QB3 9g P—B 3 9 B—K 2 
3 B—Kt5 3 P-QR3 10 Q Kt—Q 2 10 B—K Kt 5 
4 B—R 4 4Kt-B3 © ....,. 10 Kt—Q B 4 should be 
5 Castles 5 KtxK P played here, and if 11. B—B 2, 
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then 11..,.P-—Q 5. If White 
reply 12 P—Q Kt 4, then 12.., 
P—Q6; 13 B—Kt sq, Kt—R 5; 
14 R—K sq, Castles; and in our 

' judgment White, with an immi- 
nent attack on the Queen’s flank 
by the move P—Q B 4, has the 
best game. The Pawn on Black 
‘Queen’s 6th paralyses any attempt 
at attack on the Castled King. If 
White play 12 Kt—K 4, Black 
replies simply 12.., Castles; 13 
KtxKt, BxKt; 14 B—K 4, 
-B—Q 4;° 15° PxP, BXB; 16 
PxB, OxQ; 17 RxQ, BxKt; 
18 PXB, KtxP. 

The continuation 12 PxP, 
KtxQ P; 13 KtxKt, QxKt, 
clearly affords Black a very play- 
able game, e.g., 14 R-—K_ sq, 
Castles; 15 Q—R 5, Kt—Q 6; 
16 R—-K 3, B—K Kt 5. 

11 Q—K sq Ir Kt—QB4 
12 B—B2 12 O-Q2 
ee" Laan Here 12, P—Q 5 cannot 
be played becase of 13 B—K 4, 
. KtxB; 14 QxKt, and White 
wins a Pawn. The text move is 
also weak. Probably, as Mr. 
Léwenfisch pointed out, I2.., 
Kt--K. 3 is better. 


13 Kt—Q4 13 KtxKt 
14 PxKt 14 Kt—K 3 
15 Kt—Kt3 15 P—QB4 
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1 P—K B4 16 P—B5 
17 P—B 5 17 PXKt 
18 PxKt 18 B PxXP 


fs Saha The Pawn should be taken 
with the Bishop. — 


19 PXP 19 QO—B 3 
20 B—Q 3 20 P—-Kt 3 
21 O—Kt 3 3 3 


Here 21 Q—R 5 might be played 
threatening 22 BxP. If 21.., 
K—Q 2, then 22 B—B 7 would 
follow -with a winning position. 
But the text continuation is more 
energetic and direct. 


21 B—B4 
22 BXB 22 KPXxB 
23 B—R6 (23 P—Kt 4 
gris Black furthers his oppon- 
ent’s aims. B—B sq would no 
be much better. 
24 B—Kt 7 24 R—K Kt sq 
25 B--B6 25 BxXB 
26 QR—Bsq 26 Q—Kt 3 
27 PXB 27 QOxP ch 
28. K—R sq 28 OXK BP 
29 R—B7 29 R—-Kt 2 
30 RXR 30 OXR 
31 QO—Q6 31 Resigns. 
gehen dete Black loses a Rook at 
least 


GAME No. 3,399. 2 
_ Played in the Hoofdklasse, Group B, at the recent Amsterdam 
Congress of the Dutch Chess Association. Notes fronr Tijdschriften 
Van Den Nederlandschen Schaakbonde. ' 


WHITE. | BLACK. 


H. D. B. MEYER. W. FICK. 
I P-—K 4 I P—Q4 

2 PXxP 2Q0xP 

3 Kt-QB3 3Q-QR4 
4P—Q4 4 Kt—-K B3 
5 B—Q B4 5 B—K Kt 5 
6 P—K B 3 6 B—R 4 

7 KKt—-K2 7QKt—Q2_ 
'8 B—Q2 8 P—B 3 

9 Kt-KB4 9 B—Kt 3 
1o Q—K 2! | 


The obvious move, 


rendering 
Castles Q R possible. = 


Centre Counter Opening. - 


Io Q—Q sq 
ere If 1ro.., BXB P; then 
Kt—Kt 5, Q—Kt 3; Kt—Q6 ch, 
K—Q sq; KtxP ch, and KtxR, 


1r Castles QR 11 Kt—Q Kt 3 


12 B—Kt 3 12 P—K 3 
13 P—Q5 13 KKtxP 
14QKtxKt 14 KtxKt? 
eee B Px Kt was the correct 
move here. The game is now lost. 
15 KtxKt 15 B PxKt-. 
16 B—R4ch 16 K—K2 
‘17 B—Kt4ch 17 K—B 3 
18 B—B.3ch 18 K—K2 
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sien ece If K—Kt 4, mate in a few ....1lf Q—Kt 3, then Q—Kt 5 
moves 
° 22 R (Q sq)XP 22 R—OQ sq 
19 KR—-Ksq 19 Q—Q3 » * shianss Black has no move léft. 
pigeons sas Threatens Q—B 5 chand 93 O—R3ch 23 R-Q3 
oe | 24 RXR 24 Resigns. 
20 Q—Kt 5 20Q-B3 © ....., A vigorously played game 


21 QO—Kt 3! 21 Q—B2 by White. 


GAME No. 3,400. 
Played in the Open Tournament, at the Oxford Congress, August, 


IGrO. Centre Counter Opening. 
Notes BY A. P. T. KERR. 13 Bx B was necessary. 
WHITE. BLACK. 13 P—K4 
Mr. W. H. GunsTon. Mr. A. P.T. KERR 14 PXP 14 KtxP 
I P—K 4 I P—-Q4 13 BxKt I5 BxB 
2 PxP 2 QxP 16 Q—K 3 16 K—Kt sq 


3 Kt-QB3 3Q-QR4 17 P—Kt 3 17 K R—K sq 
edusites As the game went, Q— 18 Q—B sq? : 


Q sq would have come to the same White wanted to prevent R— 
thing, and have been safer, but Q 7, but this should lose a piece by 
Black hoped for 4 P—Q Kt 4, and 18.., Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. I trans- 
a Pawn to hang on to. | posed moves. 

1 P—Q4 4 Kt—K B 3 18 Bx Kt? 

5 B—QB4 19 KtxB 19 Q—Kt 3 ch 

Not very good. IfBlackCastles 20 K--Kt 2 20 QxP 

K side, the Bishop is running his 21 RXR 21 RXR 


head against a wall of Pawns. If 99 O—B4ch 22 K—Rsq 
Q side, he is aiming into thin air. 23 Kt—Q sq 23 B—Kt 3 
5 B—Kt5 24 P—B 3 24 Q—R5 
fice ule The move for the Bishop. 25 Q—Q 4 25 P---Kt 4 
Playing against Mr. E. O. Jones, 96 Kt—Kt 2 


lack i : i 
re Bey aT SENSE td te pw bt a 8 


; es = Kt 3, QxQ; 27 PxQ, R—Q sq, 
yaar ae z a poe. left White with a losing game. 
Kt—Q Kt 5 ; : B—Kt 3, Q Ktx : 26 Q—R 6 
Q P; 12 Castles, B—Q Kt 5; fa 
13 O—B 2, KtxKt; 14 Resigns. 27 R—B2 27 PXB 
Since then I have played the 28 Ktx P 28 Q—-K2_ 
Centre Counter myself. 29 Kt—R 5 29 QO—O 2 
6 P—B 3 6 B—R 4 30 Q—B 5 30 O—-OQ 4 
7 Kt—K 2 7 P—B3 31 Q—R 3 13 Kt—Kt 5 
8 Castles 8 P—K3, = seeees Walking into the trap. 
9 B—Q 2 32 P—B 4 32 O—OQ 8 
This should have come a move 33 KtxP 
earlier. But now if 33 PxKt, B— 
9 Q—B2 K 5 ch; 34 K—R 3, P—R 4; 

10 B—B 10° R= 35 R—B 4, PxP ch; 36 K—R 4, 
. 4 : Q 3 R—R sq ch; 37 K—Kt 5, P--B 3 
I QO—-Q2 Ir QO Kt—Q 2 ch wins. 
12 QO R—K sq _ 12 Castles (Q) 33 Kt—K 6 ch 


13 P—Q Kt 4? 34 Resigns. 


WHITE. 
Mr. GUNSTON. 


OW CON Auhw bd w 
A 
T 
ee) 
W 


WHITE. 


Mr. O’HANLON. 


1 P—K4 

2 P—Q4 

3 Kt—Q B 3 
4 B—K Kt 5 
5 P—K 5 

6 BxB 

7 Kt—Kt 5 
8 P—Q B 3 
9 P—K B4 
10 B—-Q 3 

11 BPxP 
12 P-—Kt 3 
13 Q—K 2 
14 Kt-—B 3 
15 B—B 2 


WHITE. 
Mr. E. FUNK. 
I 


O ON ANAWN 
A 
T 
a 
ce 
wm 


PxB 
10 Castles 
11 PxP 
12 QO—K 2 
13 B—K 3 
14 BxKt 
15 P—QR 3 
16 B—R 4 
17 B—Kt 3 
18 QO R—Q sq 
19 P—R 3 
20 KtxR 
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GAME No. 3,401. 


Centre Counter Opening. 


10 QO—K 2 

11 BxP ch 

12 Kt—K 5 ch 
13 Ktx 

14 QxKt 

15 Q—K 2 

16 P—QR4 
17 Q—K 6 ch 
18 Kt—K 4 

19 Kt—Kt 5 ch 
20 Q—Kt 6 


GAME No. 3,402. 


French Defence. 


BLACK. 
Mr. F. BROWN. 
P—K 3 
P—OQ 4 
Kt—K B 3 
B—K 2 
K Kt—Q 2 
QxB 
Kt—R 3 
Castles 
P—K B 3 
10 PxP 
11 Q—R 5 ch 
12 Q—-R 3 
13 P—B 4 
14 P—B 5 
15 _ Kt—Kt 3 


© ODN QunbPwhdxH 


16 Kt—Q 6 
17 KtxP 


18 Castles (K R) 


19 Q R-K sq 
20 RXB 

21 QxR 

22 O—K 3 

23 RxQ 

24 K—Kt 2 
25 Kt—-Q6 
26 P—Kt 3 
27 BxP 


28 Ktx Kt (Kt 4) 


29 R—B 3 
30 R—B 2 
31 P—K R44 
32 B—Q sq 


GAME No. 3,403. 


20 Kt—R 4 


Ruy Lopez. 
BLACK. 21 B—K 6 ch 

Mr. O’HANLON. 22 OxKt 

1 P—K 4 23 O—Kt4 
2 Kt—Q B 3 24 O—Kt 3 

3 P—B4 25 P—Kt4 
4 Kt—B 3 26 Q--Kt 3 

5 P—K5 27 Q—K 3 

6 P—Q 4 28 P—K B 4 
7 P—KR3 29 Qx*P 

8 BxkKt 30 R—B 2 

9 QO—-G 3 31 R—B sq 
10 OxP 32 O-—O 5 

11 PxXP 33 O—Kt 8 ch 
12 Castles (Q R) 34 O-—-B 7 ch 
13 Kt--Q 5 35 QxQ 

14 RXB 36 R—-B 3 

15 P—R 3 37 Kt—K 3 
16 B—B 4 38 Kt—B 2 
17 O—B 4 39 K—B sq 
18 R—B sq 40 PxP 

19 RXR 41 Resigns. 
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B—Kt 5 
KxB 
K—Kt sq 
Ktx Kt 
P—K R4 
R—K sq 
O—B 2 
K—R 2 
R—K Kt sq 
K—R sq 
Resigns. 


Resigns. 


QxB 

R—B4 
P—K R4 
Q—K B 3 
R-—Kt 4 
R—-Q 3 
Q—Kt 3 

Px Pen pass. 


540 
WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. O’HANLON. Mr. WATERMAN. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K 4 

2 Kt—Q B 3 2 Kt—K B 3 
3 P—B 4 3 P—-Q4 
4PxQP 4 P—K 5 

5 P—Q 3 5 B—QKts5 
6 PxP 6 KtxP 
7Q—-Q4 7 Q—K 2 

8 B—K 2 8 Castles 

9 B—Q 2 9 KtxB 

10 OxKt 10 R—K sq 
11 Castles (Q R) I1 


’ 
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GAME No. 3,404. 


Vienna Game. 


B—OQ B4 


12 


13 
14 


K—Kt sq 
Q—O 3 


.QxQ 


KtxP 
KtxB 
B—R 4 


GAME No. 3,405. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 17 PXB 
Mr. GUNSTON. Mr. DAWBARN. 18 P—QR4 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 19 B—-Kt 5 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 20 Q R—Q sq 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—Q R 3 21 RXR 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 22 BXB 
5 Castles 5 P—Q Kt4 23° PxP 
6 B—Kt 3 6 B—K 2 24 Kt—-Kt 5 
7 R—K sq 7 P—Q 3 25 Kt—K 4 
8 P--B 3 8 Kt—QR4 26 R—Q sq 
9 B—B 2 9 P—B4 27 Q—Kt 4 
10 P—Q 4 10 O—B 2 28 Kt—Q 6 
11 QO Kt--Q 2 11 Kt—B 3 29 Q—Kt 6 
12 PXB P 12 PXP 30 Kt—K 8 
13 Kt—B sq 13 B—Kt 5 31 B—K 4 
14 Kt—K 3 14 R—Q sq 32 KtxKt P 
15 Q--K 2 15 Q B—B sq 33 B—Q 5 
16 Kt—B 5 16 BxKt © 
GAME No. 3,406. 
. Petroff Defence. 
BLACK. BLACK. 18 R—R 5 
Mr. W. H. Gunston. Mr. E. FUNK 19 K R—R sq 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 20 KtxP 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—K B 3 21 Kt—B7 
3 P—Q4 3 P—Q4 22 RxRP 
4PxQP 4 PxP 23 R—R8 
5 QxP 5 QxP 24 RXR 
6 B—Q B4 6QxQ 25 R—R8 
7 KtxQ 7 B—QB4 26 KtxR 
8 Kt—Kt 5 8 Kt—R' 3 27 B—Q 2 
9 B—B 4 9 B—Kt 3 28 P—Q B4 
10 P—OQR 4 10 B—Q: 2 29 K—B sq 
Ir P—R 5 11 BxKt 30 Kt—Kt 6 
12 BxB ch 12 P--B 3 31 K—-K 2 
13 BxKt 13 PxXB 32 B—B 3 
14 PXB 14 PxP 33 BxP 
15 Kt—B 3 15 P—-Q Ktq4 . 34 Kt—Q 5 ch 
16 Castles (K R) 16 Castles (K R) 35 BxP 
17 K R—K sq 17 KR—Bsq 36 K—K3 


Castles 

P—B 5 

K R—K sq 

R—Q 2 

KtxR 

RXB 

PxXP 

P—R 3 | 

P—B 3 

Kt—Kt 3 

K—R sq 

Kt—R 2 | 
| 
| 


Kt (Kt 3)-B sq 


Q—Kt 3 
P—Kt 5 
Kt—Q 3 
Resigns. 
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GAME No. 3,407. 


Giuoco Piano. 


WHITE. BLACK. 20 K—R 2 20 P—K Kt 4 

Mr. WARDHAUGH. Mr. GUNSTON. 21 Kt—K 4 21 K—-Kt 2 

1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 22 P—K Kt 3 22 Kt—Kt 3 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 23 KtxKt 23 KxKt 

3 B—B4 3 B—B 4 24 BxKt 24 RXB 

4 P—B 3 4 Kt—B 3 25 Q R—Q sq 25 Q R—Q sq 

5 P—Q4 5 PxP 26 R—K 2 26 RxP 

6 PxP 6 B—Kt 5 ch 27 K R—Q 2 27 RXR 

7 B—Q2 7 BxBch 28 RXR 28 RXR 

8 QKtxB 8 P—Q 4 29 KtxR 29 K—B 4 
'-9 PxP 9 K KtxP 30 K—Kt 2 30 K—K 4 
10 Q—Kt 3 10 Q Kt—K 2 31 K—B 3 31 BxP 

11 Castles (K R) 11 Castles 32 Kt—B 4 ch 32 K--Q 5 
12 K R—K sq 12 P—Q B 3 33 Kt—Q 6 33 B—K 3 
13 OQ R—B sq 13 QO—-Kt 3 34 P—K Kt 4 34 P—-QOB4 
14Q0xQ 14 PxQ 35 Kt—Kt5 ch 35 K—B}5 
15 P—QR3 15 P—R 3 36 Kt—B 3 36 K—Kt6 
16 P—R 3 16 B—K 3 37 Kt—Qsq 37 K--B7 
17 Kt—K 4 17 K R—Q sq 38 K—K 2 38 BxP ch 
18 Kt—Kt 3 18 Kt--Kt 3 39 Resigns. 

19 Kt—K 5 19 Kt (Kt 3)-B 5 


GAME No. 3,408. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 13 KtxP 13 Q—K 3 
Mr. W. H. Gunston. Mr. A. WEST. 14 Kt—B 3 14 Kt—Kt 5 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 15 Kt—Q 4 15 Q--Kt 3 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 16 B—-B 4 16 K R—K sq 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—Q R 3 17 BXP 17 R—R2 
4 B—R 4 4 Kt—B 3 18 B—Kt 3 18 P—QB4 
5 Castles 6 B—K 2 19 Kt—B 5 19 B—B sq 
6 R—K sq 6 P—Q 3 20 QO—R 4 20 R--K 3 
7 P—B 3 7 B—Kts . 21 Q R—Q sq 21 Q—Kt 4 
8 BxKtch 8 PxB 22 P—B 3 22 Kt—R 3 
9 P—O4 9 Q--Q 2 23 Kt—K 3 23 R-—-Kt 2 
10 Q Kt—Q 2 10 Castles (K R) 24 P—Kt 3 24 Q—B 3 
11 PxP 11 BxKt 25 Kt—Q 5 25 QO—Kt 3 
12 KtxB t2:-P xP 26 Kt—B 4 26 Resigns. 
GAME No. 3,409. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. BLACK. 13 Q—K 2 13 Kt—B 2 
Mr. O’HANLON. Mr. J. E. ParRY. 14 Q—K4 14 P—K Kt 3 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 15 Kt—-K 5 15 BxKt 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 16 QOxB 16 Kt--K sq 
3 Kt—Q B 3 3 P—B 3 17 P—Q 5 17 K—R2 
P—K 4 4 PxKP 18 Q R—Q sq 18 O—Kt 4 
s KtxP 5 Kt—-B 3 19 OxQ 19 PxXQ 
6 KtxKt 6 QxKt 20 PxBP 20 PxP 
Z Kt-—B 3 7 P—K R 3 21 B—K 4 21 B—Kt 2 
B-—-Q 3 8 Kt--R 3 22 R—Q7 22 B—B sq 
9 P—QR 3 9 Q—Q sq 23 R—Q 3 23 P—B 
10 F—-Q Kt 4 10 B—K 2 24 BxQBP 24 R—Q Kt sq 
11 Castles 11 B—-B 3 25 R—O8 25~B—Kt 2 
12 B—-Kt 2 12 Castles 26 R—Q7 ch 26 Resigns, 
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All communications respecting srob lens must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


“BCM.” FIFTEENTH PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
HEALEY MEMORIAL, 


JUDGES’ AWARD. 


}HIS Tourney has not been the success which the promoter, 
seeing the object for which it was established, might have 
reasonably expected. The limit of one problem in each 
section doubtless accounts for the smallness of the entries, 
there being 55 in all—videlicit, 29 two-movers and 26 three-movers. 
On the point of merit, with the exception of the leading positions, there 
is little work which shows conspicuous ability, particularly is this 
noticeable in the two-move section. Unsoundness in these com- 
petitions is a remarkable failing, as the percentage is nearly 25, six 
two-movers and eight three-movers fail to survive the test of analysis. 


THE Two-MoveERrs. 

The following are the numbers of the two-movers :—3, 4, 6, I0, II, 12, 15, 
re 22, 23, 24, 27, 30, 31, 33, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53 
and 54. ; 

The unsound positions are Nos. 3, 6, 11, 15, 43 and 53. 

Nos. 4, 12, 23, 24, 30, 31, 33, 39, 40, 47, 48, 49 and 54 are eliminated as a 
batch inferior to those reserved for final consideration by reason of obvious 
inferiority, lack of originality or slightness. 

There remain for further sifting ten problems :—Nos. 10, 16, 20, 22, 27, 
37, 38, 44, 51 and 52. Of these Nos. 10, 16, 22 and 27 must be dismissed as 
though fairly good, are, in the case of the first three, designed on lines so hackneyed 
that claim to novelty or freshness has no substance, whilst as regards the fourth 
(No. 27), this is such a laboured effort that its charms are almost lost in the confu- 
sion of 23 men. 

There are now left Nos. 20, 37, 38, 44, 51 and 52 to place, which we will deal 
with in what we consider their order of merit. 

No. 44 (1 R—K 3).—A nice threat two-er with a key in good style. There 
are eight mates, which forms a fair measure of variety, the defences of 1. 
PxR, R—Q 5, Kt—Q 5, Kt—Q 7 and B—B 4 being interesting. The construc- 
tion is commendable; there is a touch of the artist’s hand in the position given 
to the White King which gives Black’s Pawn at Kt 3 a double duty, the preven- 
tion of a dual and shield from a check. 

No. 37 (1 Q—Kt sq).—A_ good threat key leading to some curious and not 
unpleasant results. There are eight real defences to the menaced mate of 2 Q— 
Kt 7, R and B—Kt 7 being rather unusual forms of self-interference. There is 
some aftificiality about this composition, but Black has comfortable freedom. 
It is a pity the Black Queen’s Pawn is required, as it blocks unnecessarily the 
King’s field. Though not serious, it would have been better if the White King 
had not been exposed to a check, the defence 1...., Kt—Kt 3 check or no check 
conipels 2 PxXKt. The dual after 1...., Q—B 5 is of no importance. 

No. 52 (1 P—Q 4).—Another threat, with a good though withal conventional 
key. The construction is heavy, but there is a bright feature in the flights given 
to the Black King. Beyond accentuating the mate after 1...., P—K 5, the 
Black Bishop appears to have no office. The Black Queen brings about an 
uneventful mate, but it is useful in commanding Black’syK B 4. 
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No. 38 (1 Q—-Q 7).—An illustration of the adverse double check, with some 
quaint movements, to wit the defences of 1...., Kt—B 3 dis ch and Kt—Kt 6 
dis ch. Notwithstanding the key unpins the Kt, it is very easy as 1.., BX R ch 
makes such a move imperative ; this is a pity, as the position has a lot to bear 
like the majority of ‘‘task’’ problems. The construction is ungainly, but that 
is. due to the scheme, as.there are points denoting skill. The duals are unpleasant 
but unavoidable. 

No. 51 (1 R—B 8).—This is cleverly based on problems quoted by Mr. A. ¢. 
White in his article, B.C.M., Vol. XXIX., page 564, so that on the score of 
originality it has no right, but the airiness of its presentment and excellent 
construction gives it a pleasing tone. 
| No. 20 (1 Q—Q 2).—A two-mover of the fashionable type with a fixed Black 
King. It is the best block position of the Tourney. It is very straightforward 
and comprises few incidents which are out of the usual rut. The construction 
is not strained and the key quite passable. 


— 


THE THREE-MOVERS. 

The following are the numbers of the three-movers :—1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 
I7, 18, 19, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 34, 35; 36, 41, 42, 45, 45, 50 and 55- 

The unsound problems are :—Nos. 1, 8, 13, 14, 19, 29, 42 and 45. 

Nos. 2,17, 21, 25, 26, 28, 32, 50 and 55 ate entries which on preliminary sorting 
must be relegated to the class which has no right to serious consideration ; some 
fail in reaching even a mediocre standard, a few are but of passing ephemeral 
worth, whilst one or two are sadly disappointing in originality. 

There remain only nine cases for serious thought, namely :—Nos. 5, 7, 9, 
18, 34, 35, 36, 41 and 46. 

Nos. 7 and 18 are problems in popular style, but they do not aspire to any- 
thing chic or original, the construction of No. 7 is awkward, and that of No. 18 
shows on analysis the composer, dealing with a theme almost commonplace, 
has not sufficiently exploited its possibilities. 

The remaining positions will be dealt with in their respective order of values. 

No. 36 (1 B—B 4).—A beautiful conception. The key is very fine, since 
it does not appear assailing. If 1.., PxB, one has a two-move idea—true, in 
an elementary form. To this charm is added some smart ideas. The construc- 
tion has points of real ingenuity ; note, for instance, the clever position of the 
White King, which brings into existence the variation by 1.., Kt—B 2. There 
are five interesting lines of play, resulting in four model mates. The dual is a 
small affair, and unavoidable, because the presence of the Black K BP is 
requisite. The position is reminiscent of a fine three-er by G. Heathcote, con- 
tributed to the second problem tourney of the British Chess Federation (vide 
B.C.M., Vol. XXVIIT., page 327, Tourney Problem No. 53). This is the posi- 
tion :—By G. Heathcote—White K at QKt8; QatQB3; BatK2; Ktsat 
K 4 andQ4; PsatK B4,Q Baz, 7, and Q Kt 3. Black K at Q 4; QatKRs; 
RatK R6; BsatK R7 andQ Kt2; PsatK R 2, K Kt6, K B3,4QR3 
and 5, mate in three (1 B—Kt 4). 

There is little doubt but that the B.C.F. entry of Mr. Heathcote is account- 
able for the inspiration which has brought into being No. 36. Beyond the key 
and the general disposition of the White forces there is not much in unison, and 
the position under consideration can well sustain its independent individuality, 
whether it is by the author of the B.C.F. problem or not. 

No. 34 (I Kt—K 3).—The key (a give and take) with an immediately threat- 
ened mate are the weak features of this fine three-mover. Attempts at improving 
the key move have proved unavailing. Though each second move of White 
is a check, there is something remarkably refreshing about the play which stamps 
the problein as original. There are five model mates, most of them quite piquant. 
The peculiar moves of the White Bishop are quite amusing, especially in the 
variation 1..,QxP; 2 B—B 4 dbl ch, K—K 5; 3 B—Q5 mate. Again, after 
1..,Q—K 8; 2 B—B 2 dblch, K—K 7; 3 B—Qsqmate. Further, it is worthy 
of notice that White gives a long diagonal shot mate, videlicit :—1.., K—K 5 ; 
2 B—-Q 5 ch, KXP; 3 Q—K 8 mate, and a lateral mate with Queen after 1.., 
KxkKt; 2 B—K 6 dis ch, K—K 5; 3 Q—Kt 4, mate. Another catchy mate 
on similar lines follows the defence of 1.., B—Q 8; 2 BxB disch, &c. These 
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represent remarkable contrasts of mates, and altogether an uncommon achieve- 
ment, but it is unlucky the threatened 1.., QxP ch has to be turned into a 
Brutum fulmen ! 

No. 35 (I K—R sq).—A problem with subtle motive. The key is an attrac- 
tive one, and not on the surface, but when one has got the position’s balance it 
is not deep, still it is good. The three quiet continuations are cleverly blended ; 
there are four model mates which are diversified in character. The construction 
is good, but it is a pity one, if not the chief, mate calls for a capture of a Black 
Rook. 

No. 46 (1 Q—K 2).—An extraordinary problem. The key threatens immedi- 
ate mate, but the developments are interesting. What may be taken to be the 
main play reminds one of the early Transition two-mover (1.., Kt (B 6)—Q 7), 
with a pure waiting move of some interest. When Black defends by 1.., Kt (B 6) 
—Kt 4, the second move is again a ‘‘ waiter,’’ and a good move to boot. It is 
singular how these two lines have been so well welded. There is no other play 
of moment, and what might be expected a full measure of duals exist. Of its 
class it is really a fine arrangement, though somewhat out of date, and recalls 
the problems of Finlinson and some of his contemporaries. 

No. 41 (1 Kt—Q 5).—This is a light affair with Queen and two Knights, but 
unfortunately there is quite a bevy of Pawns which tend to spoil the picture. 
There is fair variety (of a sort), and some economical phases. The key, quite 
a ‘‘ proper ’”’ one, loses its strategic quality in the fact that the Black King has 
to be restrained in his bid for freedom at either K or Q side, and 1 Kt—Q 5 just 
does this. 

' No. 5 (1 Q—R 3).—This is a neat composition with a few interesting varia- 
tions. The defences after 1.., Kx Kt and B Px Kt are decidedly pleasing. It 
is a compact piece of work, and though the duals are unpleasant they are not 
very hurtful, and probably could not have been avoided. 

No. 9 (1 Q—Kt 7).—Not model construction. The key is fair, as it gives an 
extra flight opening to the Black King, but the play is not fresh, although nicely 
thought out. It is doubtful if the Black Bishop is really needed beyond giving 
artificial effect. 


PRIZES. 
Two-MOvERS. 
First Prize ba No. 44 .. + (“Talla Rookh.’’) 
Second ,, 5 No. 37 es (“‘ Cross Currents.’’) 
Third ,, -° .. No. 52 sl (““ Gang Warily.’’) 
Fourth _e,, ed No. 38 al (“ Yours truly.’’) 
Hon. Mention .. No. 51 Se (‘‘ Genia.’’) 
3 ; 3 No. 20 i (“‘ Antipodean.’’) 
THREE-MOVERS. 
First Prize dee No. 36 (“* Ashtaroth.’’) 
Second _,, Be No. 34 ( ‘‘Bayete.’’) 
“Third __,, x No. 35 oe (“‘ The Thought.’’) 
Fourth _e,, es No. 46 oe (“ Tillie.’’) 
Hon. Mention .. No. 41 i (“‘ Modestine.’’) 
‘ io a No. 5 (“* Pickwick.’’) 
a a a No. 9 ; (“‘ A Wayside Flower.’’) 
_ € PERCY HEALEY. 
November, 1910. Judges: EB CG. Laws: 


FACTS AND TRIFLES.—Respecting Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood’s 
Retractor No. 2 on page 321, Mr. Frankenstein has shown clearly the 
position is cooked as claimed by some of our solvers. Assume the 
following position :—White, K at Q Kt 2, R at Q5, Kt at OB 5, P at 
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QRg2. Black, K atQB5,QatK R2,RatQ Kt2,B at K Kt5, Psat 
K5,andQKt6. From this White plays Px Pch,KXR; 2 K—R3, 
and we have the diagrammed position, but Black can play 1.., K—Kt 5, 
then 3 Kt—R 6 mate. This does not alter the award, as ; Mr. Nash 
(who, we understand, has received the prize from Mr. Winter-Wood) 
sent in both methods. 


C’asopis 3-Move Problem Tourney Result.—Ist prize, badiciay 
Cimburek ; 2nd and 3rd, Dr. Emil Palkoska; 4th, A. W. Daniel ; 5th, 
P. F. Blake. | 


The Illustrated Western Weekly News opened its annual Solution 
Competition with a problem by Mrs. H. P. Strong (née Miss Lilian 
Baird) accompanied by a capital portrait of the authoress. 


The American Chess Bulletin announces a problem tourney on 
original lines, as follows :—Section 1. For complete ‘ block-threat ”’ 
two-movers. In the initial position, a mating reply must stand for 
every possible move of black. The key move must be a “‘ threat ’’ of 
immediate mate, and alter as many of the apparent mates as possible. 

Section 2. For “‘ semi-block-threat ”’ two-movers. In the initial 
position black is allowed to have at his disposal a single defensive move 
to which no reply stands prepared. This defensive move should be 
concealed as much as possible in order to create an impression that the 
position is a “‘ block ’’ ; whereas the key-move must be a “ threat ”’ as 
in Section I. 
| Section 3. For the Wainwright “ continuous proplea See 
B.C.M., August number, p. 359. 

Competitors may enter any number of prone Collaboration 
not allowed. Each problem must be distinguished by a motto, a 
duplicate of which, together with composer’s name and address, must 
be enclosed in a separate sealed envelope, and addressed to H: W. 
Barry, 896, Fourth Street, Boston, Mass., before May Ist, Ig1r. In 
addition an appropriate prize is offered for a genuine block-threat 
three-mover. 


T.R.D. contributes the one-thousandth problem of the Norwich 
Mercury, which he calls ‘‘ A tandem continuous problem.’’ It is as 
follows :—White: KatQR6; BsatK4gandQR7; KtsatKB8 
andQKt7; PsatK R5, K Kt 4, K Ba, 03,5,QKt2and6. Black: 
K at QBsq; Psat K R 2, K Kt 3, K B5, 6, Q3,5,QKt5 and 6. 
(1) White mates in two. (2) The key stands and White mates in three. 
(3) Again both keys stand and White mates in four. 


Four-Leaved Shamrock Tourney.—Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood has 
offered a prize value Ios. in books for the best two-mover and best 
three-mover (open to all readers) composed before July, 1g1r. 


Highgate and Hampstead Express.—Extension of time for three- 
movers till end of February has been granted in this competition, 
wherein the problems must have the special feature of a free Black Queen. 
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The most memorable six-mate problem tourney of all times has 
recently been concluded. Mr. John Keeble, of the Norwich Mercury, 
issued a challenge to Self-Mate composers to compete for handsome 
prizes, mainly provided by our popular contributor Mr. A. C. White. 
The glove was picked up by a numerous set of composers, no fewer 
than 203 entries were received. Messrs. Planck and Allen adjudicated. 
Below we give their award in brief. There is one fact of which 
Britishers must be proud, and that is Mr. Godfrey Heathcote has 
secured premier honours in the three sections. This distinction is well- 
nigh phenomenal, seeing that Mr. Heathcote had never before attempted 
work of this class. 


SECTION I.—Two-movers (Numbers given exactly as inserted in book of 
the tournament). ist, G. Heathcote, £2; 2nd, Bohus Prikryl, {1 10s.; 3rd, A. 
Charlick, 4th, P. F. Blake, tie, 15s. each. Hon. Mention: F. H. J. Ortmans, 
A. Bolus, Dr. Schumer, A. Charlick, F. Gamage. SeEctT1ion II.—Three-movers.— 
Ist, G. Heathcote, £2; 2nd, P. F. Blake, £1 10s.; 3rd, Herland and Pauly, £1 ; 
4th, A. Charlick, 10s. Hon. Mention: Dr. Schumer, K. A. L. Kubbell, A. Char- 
lick, ; Murray Marble, Dr. E. Polkaska, equal. Srcrion ITI.—Four-movers,— 
1st, G. Heathcote, £2; 2nd, P. F. Blake, £1 10s.; 3rd, R. G. Thomson, £1 ; 4th, 
W. Pauly, 10s. Hon. Mention: R.G. Thomson, W. Hundsdorfer, F. B. Madsen, 
R. G. Thomson. : 

The book referred to above contains one hundred of the competing 
problems, with the judges’ award, issued by the Norwich Mercury and 


edited by Mr. John Keeble. It bears the title of ‘‘The Caduceus.” 


Solutions and other matters must stand over till our next issue. 


‘ OBITUARY. 


Weare sorry to record the death of Mr. W. F. Wills, of Kilruddery, 
Ireland, which recently took place at East Sheen, who was a fairly 
successful two-move composer. The most extraordinary two-er he 
composed is given in Mr. A. C. White’s Les Tours de Force sur 
VEchtquier. The deceased dur'ng his later years of chess actively 
showed a disposition to tackle ‘‘Task’’ two-movers. He never 
evinced a proclivity for deep strategy. 


Although Major Philipp Klett has for many years shown no 
activity in problem matters, the world must mourn the demise of 
perhaps the finest composer Germany has produced. His death 
occurred on rst October last, at the age of 77, having been born 20th 
July, 1833. The profundity of his masterpieces was remarkable, his range 
being principally four and five moves. The deceased does not appear to 
have achieved notable tourney honours, but that is probably due to 
the fact that when his genius was at its height competitions were very 
rare. The only occasion he contributed to an English tourney was the 
Chess Congress of 1862. His set of four four-movers bore the cordial 
motto: ‘“‘Germany and England the natural allies,’ but he was 
unsuccessful in securing a prize. In 1878 he published a collection of 
112 problems, comprising 7 two-movers, 23 three-movers, the rest 
being four and fivers. Some eight or ten years ago he composed one 
or two fine positions, but this promise of re-juvenation resulted in 
disappointment to the chess world. 
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. . An Austrian composer fairly well known on the continent in the 
person of Sigismond Schuster died on the 2nd October last at the age 
of 49. His works closely followed the Bohemian school. The follow- 
ing posthumous three-er was contributed to La Strategie :—White: 
KatQB8; QatQR2; RatKB6; BatK Kt4; PsatKR3, 
K Kt6,K B2,K4,Q02,QB2andQKt3. Black: K at K 4, R at 
KR4; B at KKtsq; Kt at QKtsq; Ps at KR3, 5, K Ktgq, 
K B2,QB3 and 6. Mate in three. 
¢ 


FIRST STEPS IN TWO-MOVE CLASSIFICATION. 
By ALAIN C. WHITE. 
VII.—ON THE FLIGHTS OF THE BLACK KING. 
N considering key-moves as a guide to classification, we have 
dwelt on Black’s defences only in so far as the main-play was 
essential for the full appreciation of the strategic principle 
ee involved in the key. Minor defences were completely passed 
over, and we never even inquired whether the Black King was fixed 
or free to move. We were enabled to neglect these details, because 
the themes involved were sufficiently definite to stand out clearly 
without any regard to them. If all two-movers were as highly thematic, 
as readily recognisable dynamically, classification would be a rapid 
matter, and its mysteries would have been completely explained long 
before this. Unfortunately this is far from being the case. In conver- 
sation no precise line can be drawn between a definite lecture on proto- 
plasm and talk about the weather or the fashions ! So, with problems, 
we cannot retain those with a definite thought, and reject those with 
two or three simple mates. 

How, then, are we to proceed ? Took at No. 49. This is a simple 
little position, pretty enough, but not brilliant. Even without any 
classification we often succeed in remembering a good complete block 
or clearance move; but in No. 49 there is little to remember, besides 
the general impression of lightness, and we will certainly forget its 
details if we have no exact classification to help us in locating it. Light- 
weight positions of this sort are frequently duplicated piece for piece, 
quite unconsciously, and no one remarks on the fact, because the 
positions are not significant enough to compel attention and to provoke 
memory. If any of the positions I quoted in the last three chapters 
had been duplicated, the fact would most likely have been widely 
heralded. Every position in this chapter has reproductions and 
‘parallelisms without number; yet, with the possible exception of one 
or two obvious reproductions of Nos. 54 and 55, I do not think any 
have been remarked on ; and the reader will notice that Nos. 54 and 55 
are precisely the most thematic and consequently the most memorable 
of the set. , | ar: 

We realise therefore that we have to do with problems representing 
a minimum of thought. Yet there must exist some guide. What ts 
it ? Let us look again.at No. 49. The mates are ready set for every 
move of Black, except 1.., Kt—K 6 (e3). This determines the key, 
but it will not enable us to classify the problem, because several other 
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keys would be equally possible and quite as satisfactory. B Hulsen, 
for example, published the same mates in 1897, with I Q from d4 to c4 
as the key. This was a complete block with added mate, and as such 
should appear also in the collection as a block. Being such a light- 
weight, however, we suspect that it has been anticipated ; and when 
we find Decker’s version, we naturally study what the two have in 
common. There is no battery present, or we should relegate them to 
Chap. XIII. 1.., P—K 4 (e5) is a self-block, not sufficiently thematic 
to classify the problems under Chap. [X. There are no cross-checks, 
no multiple variations by any of the Black pieces, nothing but the one 
flight-square of the King to help us. This, then, must be our guide 
where all else fails: the number and direction of the King’s flights. 
The more numerous these are, the more quickly shall we note resem- 
blances, because the flights permits less and less variety of treatment 
as they increase in number. 

Problems with a single flight, lateral or diagonal, will at first 
appear so numerous as to baffle analysis. Gradually the confusion 
will clear. As we study other sections more carefully, we can eliminate 
more and more problems from the plain flight group as containing 
some germ of other ideas. Those that are left we can divide in various 
ways: according to the threat, if there is one ; according to the position 
of the White Queen after the key; according to the presence of 
Black Pawns in the King’s field, a more important guide than would at 
first seem likely ; according to whether any Black piece besides the 
King can move. It is better not to proceed to too hasty a classification 
of these simple positions. I still have about five hundred examples 
of one diagonal flight (the most numerous group, and consequently 
the most perplexing), which I have not definitely classified, only 
roughly sorted out with the help of clips and temporary index cards. 
Whenever I have leisure I come back to these diagrams, resort them, 
discover new relationships and new distinctions. I call the group my 
kindergarten. The day that I arrive at the satisfactory classification 
of it, I shall consider myself graduated into a higher school—-for it 
stands to reason that, if one can quickly and positively decide between 
shades of thought where really there is so little thought, one will not 
have much trouble in handling clear expressions of meaning. 

Where the flights increase in number, classification decreases in 
difficulty. Two diagonal flights in the same line is confusing at first, 
but the group yields to study if we clearly master the thought involved 
in the diagonal mates given by the Queen ora Bishop. Other variations 
in most cases are secondary. : 

A group of flight square problems which I particularly enjoy 
consists of those with two flights, at a Knight’s hop from one another. 
No. 50 shows these flights, after the key, at c6 and e5. This group 
contains many examples of purity in mate well worth knowing. For 
subdividing the group, the position of the Queen after the key, and the 
presence of Black Pawns in the King’s field are all-important. No. 50, 
after the key, shows the Black King and Pawn and the White Queen 
in a mutual relationship of great popularity. I have several dozen 
speciniens. | . 
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No. 51 is selected to illustrate one of the comparatively scarcer 
flight-square groups. Three flights, all diagonal to the King, are very 
frequent ; but in No. 51, it will be noticed that one of the three flights 
is lateral. 7 

The star-flight group is shown in No. 52, one of the few versions in 
which Black’s four flight moves all result in pure mates. I know of 
no version in which the mates are all economical as well as pure. The 
name star-flight group arises from the pattern on the diagram when 
Black’s flights are drawn in with lines and points (see Chap. II., diagram 
No. 12). Examples of the group are very frequent. I have. found 
that their division according to the White pieces which give the four 
mates is rapid, and presents no objection: thus, star-flights, 
Queen mates; star-flights, Queen and Knights mates; and the like. 
Only a dozen sub-divisions arise. Examples in which one of the star 
mates is given by a White Rook are extremely rare, and worthy of 
further investigation. It will be noticed that the mates following 
moves by Black pieces other than the King are not taken into account 
in classifying star problems. This is because the nature of the star 
pattern almost invariably renders them secondary in interest. If 
any of the mates are given by means of battery arrangements, the 
problem comes into Chap. XIII. Only straight direct mates should 
be included in any of these simple flight groups. 

Four flights, not of the star pattern, are shown in No. 53. This 
is also a favourite group, readily divisible according to the position 
of the White Queen after the key-move. 

A vast division of the flight square domain is concerned with those 
positions in which one of the flights is a capture. In this general 
division I have included all problems without batteries ; self-blocks 
have been admitted because the capture of the flight-piece by other 
Black men than the King, forms such a notable element in the group, 
and because it is almost impossible to distinguish fundamentally 
between examples where the King alone can make the capture, and 
those where one, two, or even three, of his retainers can make it also. 

The 1.., KXR problems are almost unlimited in number. There 
are over 5,000 in my collection, or about one for every ten two-movers 
published. They should be sorted firstly, according to the King’s other 
flights ; secondly, according to the relative position of the White 
Queen or her complete absence from the board ; thirdly, according to 
the mate which follows the capture; and finally, according to the 
number of other Black pieces which can also capture the Rook. This 
classification makes this seemingly chaotic mass of problems quite 
easy to handle. All the minor details, fringe variations and so on, 
can be left to look out for themselves. 

I consider No. 54 the best of the r.., Kx R problems. It has been 
reproduced by countless later composers. 

The 1.., K XB problems are of two kinds, those where the White 
Queen occupies a square at a Knight’s leap from the Black King in 
the direction opposite to the Bishop, and those where she is not so 
situated. It is not a little remarkable that the first kind runs well into 
the hundreds, and is nearly as numerous as the other. This second 
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kind forms a heterogeneous group, best hamdled according to the other 
flight squares and the number of other Black pieces which can also 
capture the Bishop. 

The first kind, shown in No. 55, and known as the J.B. class, 
because of his two early and beautiful versions, divides according to 
whether or not the King has a second flight (d6 in No. 55), and according 
to the mates when other pieces than the King capture the Bishop. 
No. 55 illustrates clever self-blocks and interferences when I.., RXB 
and 1.., BXB:; and such devices are varied in every conceivable 
way in this.class. Often the Bishop is replaced by a Pawn. 

In No. 56 we have two Knights en prase to the Black King. Here 
the position of the White Queen is again the determining factor in the 
classification. There are also many problems where two Rooks are 
similarly offered to the King. In these the particular piece, White or 
Black, which separates. the Rooks is the basis on which I have divided 
them. 

Reviewing this chapter, we find that we have covered an enormous 
territory, certainly nine thousand problems, not marked by any very 
startling characteristics, yet perfectly amenable to comparison, and to 
accurate record. 


EXERCISE VII. 


Go once more carefully through all the material you have collected, 
marking the flight-squares of the Black King. Be sure to mark accur- 
ately those he has after the key-move, not those that were possible 
before it. Then sort the problems carefully into piles, keeping together 
all which illustrate each combination of flights. The limited number 
of these combinations is worthy of notice. Finally examine each 
group, deciding which positions appear to have no interest beyond the 
direct mates hinging on Black’s flight-moves, and on the moves related 
thereto. Do not consider your work on these lines as final or decisive 
the very first time. You will have many changes to make after you 
have become more practised. 


No. 49.—A. DECKER. No. 50.—A. MUNCK. 
Wilkesbarre Record, 1890. Nattonaltidende, 1895. 
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Mate in two. 1 B—R 6. Mate in two. 1 Q—QB 8. 
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